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They  are  eonirng  nrom  til*  I     ... 
Tbty  are  bitagtHg  honta  their  eoan, 
They  an  bttagtiKbMk  tka  old  Dig,  too,  u  glory  i 

TUr  •>»«  battled  long  and  wall. 

And  let  after  agei  tell 
Howtteywon  thaprouaMumelnfongefMarfr, 

They  have  broken  up  thalr  oempe  | 

They  art  toughing  r*eT  thilr  tramm  \ 
TLey  ere  Joking  wlUl  *»*  tfM*.  who  flack  amul 
tbasi 

Tbty  have  Ml  UN  ecenty  faro  ; 

They  here  left  the  faUd  air  j 
TLoj  Lara  daihed  to  earth  the  prtion  wall!  that 
bound  th«n. 

And  thejTre  etuulng  from  to*  win, 

Thty  are  bringing  horae  tfcelr  Mam, 
They  ara  bringing  back  the  old  flag,  too,  In  glory  I 

They  have  battled  lam  and  wall, 

And  l*t  altar  agaa  tall 
EowturwonUiopTDadNtnanolaiMiffar  ttoryr 

We  ara  eager  with  our  t  Lanka, 

We  are  pr  awing  an  taolr  imU, 
Wi  ara  gruplng  ksadi  that  held  the  SUM  wa> 
broken, 

Tat  an  ladly  think  ofthoi* 

Who  are  Heaping  with  their  foaa, 
And  our   trembling  tongnai  gin  weloomo  aedrn; 

Bat  tho  long  delay  ii  pan, 

They  hare  brought  as  peice  at  laat, 
And  how  proudly  through  our  volns  tht  blood  II 
bounding, 

A«  we  blMi  our  honored  daad, 

While  tlioitaidy  martial  tread 
Of  returning  Teterani  In  our  aarc  Ii  founding : 

Yea,  they're  coming  froa  tho  wan, 

They  an  bringing  home  their  nan  ; 
They  are  bringing  back  the  old  flag,  too,  In  glory  j 

Thay  bate  battled  long  and  wall, 

And  lit  attar  agee  tall 
IIv>w  they  won  the  ;>rondef t  name  In  long  or  Itory  t 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Or  Ion,  otjaj.  »f  p*Ma  Mi  pMK  w  MR, 

finpponlBi  Ml  Bipptirttd,  polkb'd  Manda 
And  dw  ntatkM  mingla  low  bHai.-—  TmK«. 

Ox  the  pkmsant  tanks  of  the  Garonne,  in  tlio  province  of  Gtueony, 
stood,  in  the  year  1584,  the  chateau  of  Monsieur  St.  Aobsrt.  From  its 
windows  were  seen  the  pastoral  landscapes  of  Gnienne  and  Gascon 7 
^retching  along  the  river,  gay  with  luxuriant  woods  and  vines  and 
plantations  of  olives.  To  the  sooth,  the  view  was  bounded  by  the 
majestic  Pyrenees,  whose  summits,  veiled  in  clonds,  or  exhibiting  awlnl 
turns,  seen,  and  lost  again  aa  the  partial  vapors  rolled  along,  were 
KfDathnea  barren,  and  gleamed  through  the  blue  tinge  of  air,  and  some- 
now  frowned  with  forests  of  gloomy  pine  that  swept  downward  to 
their  base.  These  tremendous  precipices  were-  contrasted  by  the  soft 
peen  of  the  pastures  and  woods  that  hung  upon  their  skirts ;  among 
■time  flocks,  and  herds,  and  simple  cottages,  the  eve,  after  having  scaled 
'•  tl*  cliffs  above,  delighted  to  repose.  To  the  north,  and  to  the  east,  tho 
pisiu  of  Gnienne  and  Langnedoo  were  lost  in  the  mist  of  distance ;  on 
thwest,  Gascony  was  bounded  by  the  waters  of  Biscay. 

M.  St.  Anbert  loved  to  wander,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  on  tho 
margin  of  the  Garonne,  and  to  listen  to  the  music  that  floated  on  its 
*»vck.  He  had  known  life  in  other  forms  than  those  of  pastoral  sim- 
Pjjdty,  having  mingled  in  the  gay  and  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the  world ; 
tat  {he  flattering  portrait  of  mankind,  which  his  heart  had  delineated 
'  *  early  yooth,  his  experience  had  too  sorrowfully  corrected.  Yet, 
■Uidit  the  changing  visions  of  life,  hU  principles  remained  unshaken, 
™  Unevolence  unchilled ;  and  he  retired  from  the  multitude,  more  in 


'ie  was  a  descendant  from  the  younger  branch  of  nn  illustrious  family, 
jod  it  ivaa  designed,  that  the  deficiency  of  his  patrimonial  wealth  should 
"■■applied  either  by  a  splendid  alliance  in  marriage,  or  by  success  in 
j**Wigues  of' public  attain.  Hut  St.  Aubert  had  too  nice  a  sense  ot 
***  to  fulfil  the  latter  hope,  and  too  small  a  portion  of  ambition  to 
JJWtflce  what  lie  called  happiness  to  the  attainment  of  weeitti.  MteT 
••death  of  h)s  father  he  married  a  very  amiable  woman, \a»  «opa\  ^ 


birth,  and  not  his  su]>ericir  in  fort  ana  Th«  'ute  Monsieur  St.  Aubert'e 
liberality,  or  extravagance,  had  no  much  involved  his  affairs,  that  bis  HO 
found  it  necessary  to  dispone  of  a  part  of  the  fiimily  domain ;  and,  who* 
Tear*  after  his  marriage,  he  sold  it  lo  Monsieur  Qucsnel,  the  brother  of 
his  wife,  and  retired  to  n  small  estate  in  Gascony,  where  conjugal  felicity 
and  parental  duties  divided  bis  attention  with  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
and  the  illuminations  of  genius. 

To  tliis  spot  be  had  been  attached  from  bis  infancy.  He  bad  often 
made  excursions  to  it  when  a  boy;  and  the  impression  of  delight  giten 
to  his  mind  by  the  homely  kindness  of  the  gray-beaded  peasant,  to  whom 
it  was  intrusted,  and  whose  frnit  and  cream  never  failed,  had  Dot  ben 
obliterated  by  succeeding  circumstances.  Tho  green  pastures,  along 
which  he  had  so  often  bounded  in  the  exultation  of  health  and  voulbftu 
freedom — the  woods,  under  whose  refreshing  shade  he  had  first  indulged 
that  pensive  melancholy,  which  afterwards  made  a  strong  fen  tare  of ah 
char  no  ter— the  wild  walks  of  the  mountains — the  river,  on  whose  wane 
ho  had  floated,  and  the  distant  plains,  which  seemed  boundless  a*  his 
early  hopes — were  neTer"  after  remembered  by  St.  Aubert  but  with 
enthusiasm  and  regret.  At  length  be  disengaged  himself  from  the  wold, 
and  retired  hither,  to  realize  the  wishes  of  many  years. 

The,  building,  as  it  then  stood,  was  merely  a  summer  cottage,  reixhwl 
interesting  to  a  stranger  by  its  neat  simplicity,  or  the  beauty  of  the  ear 
rounding  scene;  and  considerable  additions  were  necessary  to  make  il 
a  comfortable  family  residence.  St.  Aubert  felt  a  kind  of  affection  fcr 
every  port  of  the  fabric,  which  he  remembered  in  his  youth,  and  would 
not  sutler  a  stone  of  it  lo  be  removed;  so  that  the  now  building,  adapted 
to  the  style  of  the  old  one.  formed  with  it  only  a  simple  and  elegant 
residence.  The  taste  of  Madame  St.  Aubert  was  conspicuous  in  it* 
internal  finishing,  where  the  same  cliaste  simplicity  was  observable  il 
the  furniture,  and  in  the  few  ornaments  of  the  apartments,  that  charac- 
terized the  manners  of  its  inhabitants. 


The  library  occupied  tho  west  side  of  the  chateau,  and  was  enriobad 
by  a  collection  of  the  beet  books  in  tho  ancient  and  modern  language*. 
This  muni  opened  upon  a  grove,  which  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle 
declivity  that  fell  towards  the  river,  and  the  tall  trees  gave  it  a  meln- 
eholy  and  pleasing  shade;  while  from  the  windows  the  eye  caught,  1* 
neath  the  spreading  branches,  the  gay  and  luxuriant  landscape  strotohieg 
to  the  west,  and  overlooked  on  the  left  by  the  bold  precipices  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Adjoining  the  library  was  a  greenhouse,  stored  with  scarce 
and  l>eautiful  plants ;  for  oue  of  tho  amusements  of  St.  Aubert  was  At 
study  of  botany ;  and  among  the  neighboring  mountains,  which  affords' 
ii  luxurious  least  to  the  mind  of  the  naturalist,  he  often  passed  I  lie  del 
in  the  pursuits  of  his  favorite  science,  lie  was  sometimes  accompnufJ 
in  these  littlo  excursions  by  Madame  St.  Aubert,  and  frequently  by  Mi 
daughter;  when,  with  a  small  iwicr  busket  to  receive  plants,  and  another 
lil led  with  cold  refreshments,  such  as  the  cabin  of  the  shepherd  did  ad 
ull'urd,  they  wandered  away  among  the  most  romantic  and  niagiiiiiaeet 
scenes,  nor  suffered  the  charms  of  Suture's  lowly  children  to  nbstittt 
them  from  the  observance  of  her  stupendous  works.  When  weary  ef 
eunatcting  among  cliffs  that  seemed  scarcely  accessible  but  to  tho  siaf 
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of  the  enthusiast,  and  where  no  track  appeared  on  the  vegetation,  but 
what  the  toot  of  the  izard  had  left,  they  would  seek  one  of  those  green 
recedes,  which  so  beautifully  adorn  the  bosom  of  these  mountains; 
wliere,  under  the  shade  of  the  lofty  larch  or  cedar,  they  enjoyed  their 
cimple  repast,  made  sweeter  by  the  waters  of  the  cool  stream  that  crept 
along  the  turf,  and  by  the  breath  of  wild-flowers  and  aromatic  plants, 
that  fringed  the  rocks  and  inlaid  the  grass. 

Adjoining  the  eastern  side  of  the  greenhouse,  looking  towards  the 
plains  of  Languedoc,  was  a  room,  which  Emily  called  hers,  and  which 
contained  her  books,  her  drawings,  her  musical  instruments,  with  some 
favorite  birds  and  plants.  Here  she  usually  exercised  herself  in  elegant 
art*,  cultivated  only  because  they  were  congenial  to  her  taste,  mid  in 
which  native  genius,  assisted  by  the  instructions  of  Monsieur  and  Jtarfnrne 
St.  Aubert,  made  her  an  early  proficient.  The  windows  of  this  'yoom 
were  particularly  pleasant ;  they  descended  to  the  floor,  and,  Opening 
upon  the  little  lawn  that  surrounded  the  house,  the'eye  was  led  between 
craves  of  almond,  palm-trees,  flowering  ash,  and  myrtle,  to  the  diMant 
landscape,  where  the  Garonne  wandered. 

The  peasants  of  this  gay  climate  were  often  seen  on  an  evening,  when 
the  day's  labor  was  done,  dancing  in  groups  on  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Their  sprightly  melodies,  itctonndire  steps,  the  fanciful  figure  of  their 
dances,  with  the  tasteful  and  capricious  manner  in  which  the  girls 
adjusted  their  simple  dress,  gave  a  character  to  the  scene  entirely 
French. 

The  front  of  the  chateau,  which,  having  a  southern  aspect,  opened 
upon  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  was  occupied  on  the  ground-Hour 
by  a  rustic  hall  and  two  excellent  sitting-rooms.  The  lirst  floor  (for  the 
cottage  had  no  second  story;  was  laid  out  in  bedchambers,  except  wie 
apartment  that  opened  to  a  balcony,  and  which  was  generally  used  for 
a  breakfast-room. 

In  the  surrounding  ground,  St.  Aubert  had  made  very  tasteful  im- 
provement* ;  yet  such  was  his  attachment  to  objects  he  had  remembered 
from  his  bovish  days,  that  he  had  in  some  instances  sacriliccd  taste  to 
sentiment  There  were  two  old  larches  that  shaded  the  building,  and 
interrupted  the  prospect;  St.  Aubert  had  sometimes  declared  that  ho 
believed  he  should  have  been  weak  enough  to  have  wept  at  their  fall. 
In  addition  to  these  larfhes,  he  plauted  a  little  grove  of  beech,  pine,  and 
mountain  ash.  On  a  lofty  terrace,  formed  by  the  swelling  bank  of  the 
river,  rose  a  plantation  of  orange,  lemon,  and  palm  trees,  whose  fruit, 
in  the  coolness  of  evening,  breathed  delicious  fragrance.  With  these 
were  mingled  a  few  trees  of  other  species.  Here,  under  the  ample  shade 
of  a  palm-tree,  that  spread  its  majestic  canopy  towards  the  river,  St. 
Aubert  loved  to  sit  in  the  line  evenings  of  summer,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  watching  beneath  its  foliage  the  setting  sun,  the  mild  splendor 
of  its  light  fading  from  the  distant  landscape,  till  the  shadows  of  twilight 
melted  its  various  features  into  one  tint  of  sober  gray.  Here,  too,  he 
loved  to  read  aud  to  converse  with  Madame  St.  Aubert,  or  to  play  with 
his  children,  resigning  himself  to  the  influence  of  those  sweet  aflectioiiii 
which  are  ever  attendant  on  simplicity  and  nature,  lie  had  often  said, 
while  tears  of  pleasure-tMiM&Jed  in  his  eyes,  that  these  vieTVi  u\oyq&\\\* 
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infinitely  more  delightful  than  any  passed  amid  the  brilliant  ant  tumul- 
tuous scenes  that  are  courted  by  the  world.  His  heart  was  occupied;  it 
had,  what  can  be  bo  rarely  said,  no  wish  for  a  happiness  beyond  what  it 
experienced.  'The  consciousness  of  acting  right  diffused  a  serenity  over 
his  manners  Which  nothiug  else  could  Impart  to  ft  man  of  moral  percep- 
tions like  his,  and  which  rotined  his  sense  of  every  surrounding  blessing, 

The  deepest  shade  of  twilight  did  not  send  him  from  his  favorite  palm- 
tree.  He  loved  the  soothing  hour,  when  the  last  tints  of  light  die  away; 
when  the  stars,  one  by  oae,  tremble  through  ether,  and  are  reflected  on 
the  dark  mirror  of  the  waters;  that  hour  which,  of  all  others,  inspire! 
the  mind  with  pebsive  tenderness,  and  often  elevates  it  to  sublime  con- 
templation. When  the  xrioon  shed  her  soft  rays  among  the  foliage,  he 
still  lingered,  and  his  .pastoral  supper  of  cream  and  fruits  was  often 
spread  beneath  it.  Then,  on  the  stillness  of  night,  came  the  Song  of  the 
nightingale,  breathing  sweetness  and  awakening  melancholy. 

The  first  interruptions  to  the  happiness  he  had  known  since  his  re- 
tirement, were  occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  two  sons.  He  lost  them 
at  that  age  when  infantine  simplicity  is  so  fascinating;  and  though,  in 
consideration  of  Madame  St.  Aubert's  distress,  he  restrained  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own,  and  endeavored  to  bear  it  as  he  meant,  with  philosophy, 
ho  had,  in  truth,  no  philosophy  that  could  render  him  calm  to  such 
losses.  One  daughter  was  now  his  only  surviving  child ;  and,  while  he 
watched  the  unfolding  of  her  infant  character  with  anxious  fondness,  be 
endeavored,  with  unremitting  effort,  to  counteract  those  traits  in  her 
disposition  which  might  hereafter  lead  her  from  happiness.  She  had 
discovered  in  her  early  years  uncommon  delicacy  of  mind,  warm  affec- 
tion*, and  ready  benevolence ;  but  with  these  was  observable  a  degree 
of  susceptibility  too  exquisite  to  admit  of  lasting  peace.  As  she  advanced 
in  youth,  this  sensibility  gave  a  pensive  tone  to  her  spirits,  and  a  softness 
to  her  manner,  which  added  grace  to  beauty,  and  rendered  her  a  very 
interesting  object  to  persons  of  a  congenial  disposition.  Hut  St.  Auberl 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  prefer  a  charm  to  a  virtue ;  and  had  pene- 
tration enough  to  see  that  this  charm  was  too  dangerous  to  its  ]>ossessoT 
to  be  allowed  the  character  of  a  blessing.  lie  endeavored,  therefore,  to 
strengthen  her  mind ;  to  inure  her  to  habits  of  self-command;  to  teach 
her  to  reject  the  tirst  impulse  of  her  feelings,  and  to  look,  with  cool 
examination,  upon  the  disappointments  ho  sometimes  threw  in  her  way. 
While  he  instructed  her  to  resist  first  impressions,  and  to  acquire  that 
steady  dignity  of  mind  that  can  alone  counterbalance  the  passions,  and 
bear  us,  as  far  as  is  compatible  with  our  nature,  above  the  reach  of  cir- 
cumstance, he  taught  himself  a  lesson  of  fortitude ;  for  he  was  often 
obliged  to  witness,  with  seeming  indifference,  the  tears  and  straggles 
which  his  caution  occasioned  her. 

In  person,  Emily  resembled  her  mother;  having  the  same  elegant 
symmetry  of  form,  the  same  delicacy  of  features,  and  the  same  blue  eyes, 
full  of  tender  sweetness.  Hut  lovely  as  was  her  person,  it  was  the  varied 
expression  of  her  countenance,  as  conversation  awakened  the  nicer  em.> 
tions  of  her  mind,  that  threw  such  a  captivating  grace  around  her : 

M  Those  tender  tlnta,  that  shnn  the  careless  eye, 
And,  in  the  world1*  contagious  circle,  die." 
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St.  Anbert  cultivated  her  understanding  with  the  most  scrupulous 
ore.   He  gave  her  a  general  view  of  the  sciences,  and  an  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  every  part  of  elegant  literature.     He  taught  her  Latin  and 
English,  chiefly  that  she  might  understand  the  sublimity  of  their  best  ^i  «u 
poets.    She  discovered  in  her  early  years  a  taste  for  works  of  genius ; 
and  it  was  St.  Anbert's  principle,  as  well  as  his  inclination,  to  promote 
every  innocent  means  of  happiness.    A  well-informed  mind,  he  would     ■> 
aay,  is  the  best  security  against  the  contagion  of  folly  and  of  vice.    The 
vacant  mind  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  relief  and  ready  to  plunge  into 
error,  to  escape  from  the  languor  of  idleness.    Store  it  with  ideas,  teach 
it  the  pleasure  of  thinking;  and  the  temptations  of  the  world  without 
wul  be  counteracted  bv  the  gratifications  derived  from  the  world  within. 
Thought  and  cultivation  are  necessary  equally  to  the  happiness  of  a 
country  and  a  city  life:  in  the  first  they  prevent  the  uneasy  sensations 
of  indolence,  and  afford  a  sublime  pleasure  in  the  taste  they  create  for 
the  beautiful  and  the  grand ;  in  the  latter  they  make  dissipation  less  an 
object  of  necessity,  and  consequently  of  interest. 

It  was  one  of  Emily's  earliest  pleasures  to  ramble  among  the  scenes  of 
nature;  nor  was  it  in  the  soft  and  glowing  landscape  that  she  most 

delighted;  she  loved  more  the  wild  wood- walks  that  skirted  the  moun-  - :/ 

tain;  and  still  more  the  mountain's  stupendous  recesses,  where  the 
silence  and  grandeur  of  solitude  impressed  a  sacred  awe  upon  her  heart, 
and  lifted  her  thoughts  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  kakth.  In  scenes 
like  these  she  would  often  linger  alone,  wrapped  in  a  melancholy  charm, 
till  the  last  gleam  of  day  faded  from  the  west :  till  the  lonely  pound  of  a 
sheep-bell,  or  the  distant  barking  of  a  watch-dog,  was  all  that  broke  the 
stillness  of  Uie  evening.  Then  the  gloom  of  the  woods ;  the  trembling  of 
their  leaves,  at  interval*,  in  the  breeze;  the  bat,  Hitting  on  the  twilight ; 
the  cottage  lights,  now  seen,  and  now  lost — were  circumstances  thai 
awakened  her  mind  into  effort,  and  led  to  enthusiasm  and  poetry. 

Uer  favorite  walk  was  to  a  little  fishing-house  belonging  to  St.  Auberr, 
in  a  woody  glen,  on  the  margin  of  a  rivulet  that  descended  from  the 
Pyrenees,  and,  after  foaming  among  their  rocks,  wound  its  silent  way 
beneath  the  shades  it  reflected.  Above  the  woods  that  screened  this 
glen,  rose  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  often  burst  boldly 
oa  the  eye,  through  the  glades  below.  Sometimes  the  shattered  face  of 
a  rock  only  was  seen,  crowned  with  wild  shrubs ;  or  a  shepherd's  cabin 
seated  ou  a  cliff,  overshadowed  by  dark  cypress  or  waving  ash.  Emerg- 
ing from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  woods,  the  glade  opened  to  the  distant 
landscape,  where  the  rich  pastures  and  vine-covered  slopes  of  Gascony 
gradually  declined  to  the  plains;  and  there,  on  the  winding  shores  of  the 
Garonne,  groves,  and  hamlets,  and  villas — their  outlines  softened  by 
distance — melted  from  the  eye  into  one  rich,  harmonious  tint. 

This,  too,  was  the  favorite  retreat  of  St.  Aubert,  to  which  he  frequently 
withdrew  from  the  fervor  of  noon,  with  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  his 
'  Wks;  or  came  at  the  sweet  evening  hour  to  welcome  the  silent  dusk, 
ur  to  listen  for  the  music  of  the  nightingale.  Sometimes  too,  ho  brought 
music  of  his  own,  and  awakened  every  fair  echo  with  the  tender  accents 
<*f  his  oboe ;  and  often  have  the  tones  of  Emily rs  voice  drawn  sweetness 
from  *:lio  waves  over  which  they  trembled. 
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It  was  in  one  of  her  excursions  to  this  spot  that  she  observed  the 
following  lines  written  with  a  pencil  on  a  part  of  the  wainscot : 

BONNET. 

Go,  pencil  1  fMthful  to  thv  matter*!  sighs  I 
Oo— toll  the  goddcet  of  this  fairy  teene, 
When  next  her  light  steps  wind  these  wood-weike  green, 

Whenee  ell  hie  teen,  uls  tender  sorrows,  rise  I 

Ah  I  paint  her  form,  her  eoaMlhunlned  eyes, 

The  sweet  expression  of  her  pensive  face, 

The  lightening  smile,  the  animated  grace— 
The  portrait  well  the  lover's  voice  supplies; 

Bpeaks  all  his  heart  must  feel,  his  tongue  would  say: 

Yet  ah  1  not  all  Ms  heart  must  sadly  feel  1 

How  oft  the  floweret  s  silken  leaves  conceal 
The  drug  that  steals  the  vital  spark  away! 

And  who,  that  gases  on  that  angel  smile, 
Would  feel  its  charm,  or  think  It  could  beguile  1 

These  lines  were  not  inscribed  to  any  person ;  Emily  therefore  could 
not  apply  them  to  herself,  though  she  was  undoubtedly  the  nymph  of 
these  shades.  Having  glanced  round  the  little  circle  of  her  acquaintance 
without  being  detained  by  a  suspicion  as  to  whom  they  could  be  ad- 
dressed, she  was  compelled  to  rest  in  uncertainty — an  uncertainty  which 
would  have  been  more  painful  to  an  idle  mind  than  it  was  to  hers.  She 
had  no  leisure  to  suffer  this  circumstance,  trifling  at  first,  to  swell  intc 
importance  by  frequent  remembrance.  The  little  vanity  it  had  excited 
(for  the  incertitude  which  forbade  her  to  presume  upon  having  inspired 
the  sonnet,  forbade  her\also  to  disbelieve  it)  passed  away,  and  the  inci- 
dent was  dismissed  from,  her  thoughts  amid  her  books,  her  studies,  and 
the  exercise  of  social  charities. 

Soon  after  this  period,  her  anxiety  was  awakened  by  the  indisposition 
of  her  father,  who  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  which,  though  not  thought 
to  be  of  a  dangerous  kind,  gave  a  severe  shock  to  his  constitution. 
Madame  St.  Aubert  and  Emily  attended  him  with  unremitting  care; 
bat  his  recovery  was  very  slow,  and,  as  he  advanced  towards  health, 
Madame  seemed  to  decline. 

The  first  scene  he  visited,  after  he  was  well  enough  to  take  the  air, 
was  his  favorite  fishing-house.  A  basket  of  provisions  was  sent  thither, 
with  books,  and  Emily's  lute:  for  fishing-tackle  he  had  no  use,  for  he 
never  could  find  amusement  in  torturing  or  destroying. 

After  employing  himself  for  about  nn  hour  in  botanizing,  dinner  was 
served.  It  was  a  repast  to  which  gratitude,  for  being  again  permitted 
to  visit  this  spot,  gave  sweetness;  and  family  happiness  once  more  smiled 
beneath  these  shades.  Monsieur  St.  Aubert  conversed  with  unusual 
cheerfulness ;  every  object  delighted  his  senses.  The  refreshing  pleasure 
from  the  first  view  of  nature,  after  the  pain  of  illness,  and  the  confine- 
ment of  a  sick  chamber,  is  above  the  conceptions,  as  well  as  the  descrip- 
tions of  those  in  health.  The  green  woods  and  pastures,  the  flowery 
turf;  the  balmy  air ;  the  murmur  of  the  limpid  stream ;  and  even  the 
hum  of  every  little  insect  of  the  shade,  seem  to  revivify  the  soul,  and 
make  mere  existence  bliss. 
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Madame  St  Aubert,  reanimated  by  the  cheerfulness  and  the  recovery 
of  her  husband,  was  no  longer  sensible  of  the  indisposition  which  had 
lately  oppressed  her;  and  as  she  sauntered  along  the  wood-walks  of  this 
romantic  glen,  and  conversed  with  him  and  with  her  daughter,  she  often 
looked  at  them  alternately  with  a  degree  of  tenderness  that  tilled  her  eyes 
with  tears.  St.  Aubert  observed  this  more  than  once,  and  gently  re- 
proved her  for  the  emotion;  but  she  could  only  smile,  clasp  his  hand 
and  that  of  Emily,  and  weep  the  more.  He  felt  the  tender  enthusiasm 
stealing  upon  himself  in  a  degree  that  became  almost  painful ;  his  fea- 
tures assumed  a  serious  air,  and  he  could  not  forbear  secretly  sighing — 
"  Perhaps  I  shall  some  time  lookback  to  these  moments,  as  to  the  sum- 
mit of  my  happiness,  with  hopeless  regret.  Bat  let  me  not  misuse  them 
bv  useless  anticipation ;  let  me  hope  I  shall  not  live  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  life.'1 

To  relieve,  or  perhaps  to  indulge,  the  pensive  temper  of  his  mind,  he 
bade  Emily  fetch  the  lute  she  knew  how  to  touch  with  such  sweet 
pathos.  As  she  drew  near  the  fishing-house,  she  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  tones  of  the  instrument,  which  were  awakened  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
and  uttered  a  plaintive  air,  whose  exquisite  melody  engaged  all  hor  at- 
tention. She  listened  in  profound  silence,  afraid  to  move  from  the  spot, 
lest  the  son ii d  of  her  stops  should  occasion  her  to  lose  a  note  of  the  music, 
or  should  disturb  the  musician.  Every  thing  without  the  building  wits 
still  uud  no  person  ap[>earcd.  She  continued  to  listen,  till  timidity 
succeeded  to  surprise  aud  delight — a  timidity  increased  by  a  remem- 
brance of  the  pencilled  lines  she  had  formerly  seen,  and  she  hesitated 
whether  to  proceed  or  return. 

W  Idle  she  paused,  the  music  ceased ;  and,  after  a  momentary  hesita- 
tion, *hc  re-collected  courage  to  advance  to  the  fishing-house,  which  she 
entcied  with  faltering  steps,  and  found  unoccupied  1  Her  lute  lay  on 
the  table;  every  thing  seemed  undisturbed,  and  she  began  to  believe  it 
was  another  instrument  sho  had  heard,  till  she  remembered  that,  when 
she  followed  M.  and  Madame  St.  Aubert  from  this  Bpot,  her  lute 
was  left  on  the  window-seat.  She  felt  alarmed,  yet  knew  not  where- 
fore: the  melancholy  gloom  of  evening,  and  the  profound  stillness  of 
the  place,  interrupted  only  by  the  light  trembling  of  leaves  heightened 
her  fanciful  apprehensions,  and  she  was  desirous  of  quitting  the  build- 
ing, but  perceived  herself  grow  faint,  and  sat  down.  As  she  tried  to 
recover  herself,  the  pencilled  lines  on  the  wainscot  met  her  eye:  she 
started,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  stranger ;  but,  endeavoring  to  conquer  the 
tremor  of  her  spirit,  rose  and  went  to  the  window.  To  the  lines  beforo 
noticed  she  now  perceived  that  others  were  added,  in  which  her  name 
appeared. 

Though  no  longer  suffered  to  doubt  that  they  were  addressed  to  her- 
self, she  was  as  ignorant  as  before,  by  whom  they  could  be  written. 
While  she  mused,  she  thought  sho  heard  the  sound  of  a  step  without  tho 
building ;  and  again  alarmed,  she  caught  up  her  lute  and  hurried  away. 
MwiMcur  and  Madame  St.  Auliert  she  found  in  a  little  path  that  wound 
along  the  sides  of  the  glen. 

Having  reached  a  green  summit,  shaded  by  palm-trees,  and  overlook- 
ing the  valleys  and  plains  of  Gascon  r,  thev  seated  themselves,  ow  V\\fc  VmI\ 

I* 
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and  while  tneir  eyes  wandered  oyer  the  glorious  scene,  and  they  inhaled 
the  sweet  breath  of  flowers  and  herbs  that  enriched  the  grass,  Emily 
played  and  song  several  of  their  favorite  airs,  with  the  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression in  which  she  so  much  excelled. 

Musk  and  conversation  detained  them  in  this  enchanting  spot,  till  the 
sun's  last  light  slept  upon  the  plains ;  till  the  white  sails  that  glided  be- 
neath the  mountains,  where  the  Garonne  wandered,  became  dim,  and  the 
gloom  of  evening  stole  over  the  landscape.  \Jt  was.  a  melancholy,  but  not 
nnpleasing  gloom.  St  Anbert  and  hw  family  rose,  and  left  the  place 
with  regret  r  alas!  Madame  St.  Anbert  knew  not  that  she  left  it 
forever.    . 

When  they  reached  the  fishing-house  she  missed  her  bracelet,  and  rec- 
ollected that  she  had  taken  it  from  her  arm  after  dinner,  and  left  it  on 
the  table  when  she  went  to  walk.  After  a  long  search,  in  which  Emily 
was  very  active,  she  was  compelled  to  resign  herself  to  the  loss  of  it. 
What  made  this  bracelet  valuable  to  her  was  a  miniature  of  her  daughter, 
to  which  it  was  attached,  esteemed  a  striking  resemblance,  and  which 
had  been  painted  only  a  lew  months  before.  When  Emily  was  convin- 
ced that  the  bracelet  was  really  gone,  she  blushed  and  became  thought- 
ful That  some  stranger  had  been  in  the  fishing-house  during  her  ab- 
sence, her  lute  and  the  additional  line*  of  a  pencil,  had  already  informed 
her.  From  the  purport  of  these  lines  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  believe, 
that  the  poet,  the  musician,  and  the  thief  were  the  same  person.  But 
though  the  music  she  had  heard,  the  written  lines  she  had  seen,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  picture,  formed  a  combination  of  oiroumstances  very 
remarkable,  she  was  irresistibly  restrained  from  mentioning  them ;  se- 
cretly determining,  however,  never  again  to  visit  the  fishing-house, 
without  Monsieur  or  Madame  St,  Aubert. 

They  returned  pensively  to  the  chateau,  ijmily  musing  on  the  incident 
which  had  just  occurred;  St  Anbert  reflecting,  with  placid  gratitude, 
on  the  blessings  he  possessed ;  and  Madame  St.  Anbert  somewhat  dis- 
turbed and  perplexed  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter's  picture.  As  they 
drew  near  the  house,  they  observed  an  unusual  bustle  about  it ;  the 
sound  of  voices  was  distinctly  heard,  servants  and  horses  were  seen  pass- 
ing between  the  trees,  and,  at  length,  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  rolled 
along.  Having  come  within  view  of  the  front  of  the  chateau,  a  landeau 
with  smoking  horses  appeared  on  the  little  lawn  before  it.  St.  Anbert 
perceived  the  liveries  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  in  the  parlor  he  found 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Quesnel  already  entered.  They  had  left  Paris 
some  days  beforehand  were  on  the  way  to  their  estate,  only  ten  leagues 
distant  from  La  Vallee,  and  which  Monsieur  Quesnel  had  purchased 
several  y^ars  before  of  St.  Aubert.  This  gentleman  was  the  only  bro- 
ther of  Madame  St.  Anbert ;  but  the  ties  of  relationship  having  never 
been  strengthened  by  congeniality  of  character,  the  intercourse  between 
them  had  not  been  frequent.  M.  Quesnel  had  lived  altogether  in  the 
world ;  his  aim  had  been  consequence ;  splendor  was  the  object  of  his 
taste ;  and  his  address  and  knowledge  of  character  had  carried  him  for* 
ward  to  the  attainment  of  almost  all  that  he  had  courted.  By  a  man  of 
such  a  disposition,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  virtues  of  St.  Aubert 
thould  be  overlooked ;  or  that  his  pure  taste,  simplicity,  and  moderated 
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wishes,  were  considered  as  marks  of  a  weak  intellect,  and  of  con6ned 
views.  The  marriage  of  his  sister  with  St.  Aubert  had  been  mortifying 
to  bis  ambition ;  for  he  had  designed  that  the  matrimonial  connection 
she  formed  should  assist  him  to  attain  the  consequence  which  he  so 
much  desired ;  and  some  offers  were  made  her  by  persons  whose  rank 
and  fortune  flattered  his  wannest  hope.  But  his  sister,  who  was  then 
addressed  also  by  St.  Aubert,  perceived,  or  thought  she  perceived,  that 
happiness  and  splendor  were  not  the  same;  and  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
forego  the  last  for  the  attainment  of  the  former.  Whether  Monsieur 
Quesnel  thought  them  the  same  or  not,  he  would  readily  have  sacrificed 
his  sister's  peace  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition ;  and,  on  her 
marriage  with  St  Aubert,  expressed  in  private  his  contempt  for  her 
spiritless  conduct,  and  of  the  connection  which  it  permitted.  Madame 
St.  Aubert,  though  she  concealed  this  from  her  husband,  felt  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time,  resentment  lighted  in  her  heart ;  and,  though  a  regard 
for  her  own  dignity,  united  with  considerations  of  prudence,  restrained 
her  expression  of  this  resentment,  there  was  ever  after  a  mild  reserve 
in  her  manner  towards  M.  Quesnel,  which  he  both  understood  and 
felt. 

In  his  own  marriage  he  did  not  follow  his  sister's  example.  His  lady 
was  an  Italian,  and  an  heiress,  by  birth ;  and,  by  nature  and  education, 
was  a  vain  and  frivolous  woman. 

They  now  determined  to  pass  the  night  with  St.  Aubert ;  and  as  the 
chateau  was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  their  servants,  the  latter 
were  dismissed  to  the  neighboring  village.  When  the  first  compliments 
were  over,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  night  made,  M.  Quesnel  began 
the  display  of  his  intelligence  and  connections ;  while  St.  Aubert,  who 
had  been  long  enough  in  retirement  to  find  these  topics  recommended 
by  their  novelty,  listened  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  attention  which 
his  guest  mistook  for  the  humility  of  wonder.  The  latter,  indeed,  de- 
scribed the  few  festivities  whioh  the  turbulence  of  that  period  ]>ermittcd 
to  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third,  with  a  minuteness  that  somewhat 
compensated  for  his  ostentation ;  but  when  he  came  to  B]>eak  of  the 
character  of  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse,  of  a  secret  treaty  which  he  knew  to 
be  negotiating  with  the  Porte,  and  of  the  light  in  which  Henry  of  Na- 
varre was  received ;  M.  St.  Aubert  recollected  enough  of  his  former  ex- 
perience to  be  assured  that  his  guest  could  be  only  of  an  inferior  class  ot 
politicians ;  and  that,  from  the  importance  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  committed  himself,  he  could  not  be  of  the  rank  to  which  he  pretended 
to  belong.  The  opinions  delivered  by  M.  Quesnel  were  such  as  St.  Au- 
bert forebore  to  reply  to ;  for  he  knew  that  his  guest  had  neither  hu- 
manity to  feel,  nor  discernment  to  perceive,  what  is  just. 

Madame  Quesnel,  meanwhile,  was  expressing  to  Madame  St.  Aubert 
her  astonishment  that  she  could  bear  to  pass  her  life  in  this  remote  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  as  she  called  it,  and  describing,  from  a  wish  probably 
of  exciting  envy,  the  splendor  of  the  ball*,  banquets,  and  processions 
which  had  just  been  given  by  the  court,  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  ot  the 
Duke  de  Joyeuse  with  Magarctta  of  Lorrain,  the  sister  of  the  queen.  J 
She  described  with  equal  minuteness  the  magnificence  she  had  seen, 
and  that  from  which  she  had  been  excluded ;  while  EmW^s  v\VvUnm^ 
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as  she  listened  with  the  ardent  cukiosity  of  youth,  heightened  the 
Bhe  heard  of;  and  Madame  St  Adfeert,  looking  on  her  family,  felt, 
tear  stole  to  her  eye,  that  though  splendor  may  grace  happiness,  virtue 
only  can  bestow  it. 

it  is  now  twelve  years,  St.  Aubert,  said  M.  Quesnel,  since  I  pur- 
chased your  family  estate. — Somewhere  thereabout,  replied  St.  Auliert, 
suppressing  a  sigh.  It  is  near  tive  years  since  I  have  been  there,  re- 
sumed Quesnel ;  for  Paris  and  its  neighborhood  is  the  only  place  in  the 
world  to  live  in ;  and  I  am  bo  immersed  in  politics,  and  have  so  many  af- 
fairs of  moment  on  my  hands,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  steal  away  even 
for  a  month  or  two.  St.  Aubert  remaining  silent,  M.  Quesnel  proceed- 
ed :  1  have  sometimes  wondered  how  you,  who  have  lived  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  have  been  accustomed  to  company,  can  exist  elsewhere ;  es- 
pecially in  so  remote  a  country  as  this,  where  you  can  neither  hear  nor 
see  any  thing,  and  can,  in  short,  be  scarcely  conscious  of  life. 

I  live  for  my  family  and  myself,  said  St.  Aubert ;  I  am  now  contented 
to  know  only  happiness — formerly  I  knew  life. 

I  mean  to  expend  thirty  or  forty  thousand  livres  on  improvements, 
said  M.  Quesnel,  without  seeming  to  notice  tTie  words  of  St.  Au- 
bert ;  for  I  design,  next  summer,  to  bring  here  my  friends,  the  Duke  du 
Durefort  and  the  Marquis  Ramont,  to  pass  a  month  or  two  with  me. 
To  St.  An bert's  inquiry,  as  to  these  intended  improvements,  he  replied, 
that  he  should  take  down  the  old  east  wing  of  the  chateau,  and  raise 
upon  the  site  a  set  of  stables.  Then  I  shall  build,  said  he,  a  tailed  mon- 
ger, a  salon,  a  talle  du  commun,  and  a  number  of  rooms  for  servants ; 
tor  at  present  there  is  not  accommodation  for  a  third  part  of  my  own 
people. 

It  accommodated  our  father's  household,  said  St.  Aubert,  grieved  that 
the  old  mansion  was  to  be  thus  improved,  and  that  was  not  a  small 
one. 

Our  notions  are  somewhat  enlarged  since  those  days,  said  M.  Ques- 
nel ;  what  was  then  thought  a  decent  style  of  living,  would  not  not  now 
be  endured.  Even  the  calm  St.  Aubert  blushed  at  these  words ;  but 
his  anger  soon  yielded  to  contempt.  The  ground  about  the  chateau  is 
encumbered  with  trees ;  I  mean  to  cut  some  of  thern  down. 

Cut  down  the  trees  too !  said  St.  Aubert. 

Certainly — why  should  I  not?  they  interrupt  my  prospects.  There 
is  a  chestnut  which  spreads  its  branches  before  the  whole  south  side  of 
the  chateau,  and  which  w  so  ancient  that  they  tell  me  the  hollow  of  its 
trunk  will  hold  a  dozen  men ;  your  enthusiasm  will  scarcely  contend 
that  there  can  be  use  or  beauty  in  such  a  sapless  old  tree  as  this. 

Good  God  !  exclaimed  St.  Aubert,  you  surely  will  not  destroy  that 
noble  chestnut,  which  has  flourished  for  centuries  the  glory  of  the  estate ! 
It  was  in  its  maturity  when  the  present  mansion  was  built  How  of- 
ten, in  my  youth,  I  have  climbed  among  its  broad  branches,  and  sat 
embowered  amidst  a  world  of  leaves,  while  the  heavy  shower  has  pat- 
tered above,  and  not  a  rain-drop  reached  me !  How  often  I  hav*  sat 
with  my  book  in  my  hand,  sometimes  reading,  and  sometimes  looking 
out  between  the  branches  upon  the  wide  landscape,  and  setting  sun.  till 
twilight  came,  and  brought  tho  birds  home  to  their  little  nests  among 


*  > 
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the  leaves!     How  often — but  pardon  me,  added  St.  Aubert,  recollect- 

iog  that  be  was  spoaking  to  a  man  who  could  neither  comprehend  nor 

Allow  for  hit*  feelings,  I  am  talking  of  times  and  feelings  as  old-fashioned 

tt  the  ta*te  that  would  spare  that  venerable  tree. 
It  will  certainly  come  down,  said  M.  Quesnel ;  I  believe  I  shall  plant 

eome  Lombardy  poplars  among  the  clumps  of  chestnut  that  I  shall  leave 
of  the  avenue;  Madame  Que>nel  is  partial  to  tlio  poplar,  and  tells  me 
how  much  it  adorns  a  villa  of  her  uncle  not  far  from  Venice. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  indeed,  continued  St.  Aubert,  where  its 
spiry  form  is  intermingled  with  the  pine  and  the  cypress,  and  where  it 
plays  over  light  and  elegant  porticoes  and  colonnades,  it  unquestionably 
adorns  the  scene;  but  among  the  giants  of  the  forest,  and  near  a  heavy 
Gothic  mansion — 

WeU,  my  good  sir,  said  M.  Quesnel,  I  will  not  dispute  with  you :  you 
most  return  to  Paris  before  our  ideas  can  at  all  agree.  But  d  propot  of 
Venice;  I  have  some  thought  of  going  thither  next  summer;  events 
may  call  me  to  take  possession  of  that  same  villa,  too,  which  they  tell 
me  is  the  most  charming  that  can  be  imagined.  In  that  case  I  shall  leave 
the  improvements  I  mention  to  anotlier  year ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  stay  some  time  in  Italy. 

Emily  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  him  talk  of  being  tempted  to 
remain  abroad,  after  he  had  mentioned  his  presence  to  lie  so  necessary 
at  Paris  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  steal  away  for  a  month  or 
two;  bnt  St.  Aubert  understood  the  self-importance  of  the  man  too 
well  to  wonder  at  this  trait;  and  the  possibility  that  these  projected 
improvements  might  be  deferred,  gave  him  a  hope  that  they  might  never 
take  place. 

Before  they  separated  for  the  night,  M.  Quesnel  desired  to  speak  with 
St.  Aubert  alone;  and  they  retired  to  another  room,  where  they  re- 
mained a  considerable  time.  The  subject  of  this  conversation  was  not 
known ;  but  whatever  it  might  be,  St.  Aubert,  when  he  returned  to  the 
supper -room,  seemed  much  disturbed ;  and  a  shade  of  sorrow  sometimes 
fell  upon  his  features,  that  alarmed  Madame  St.  Aubert.  When  they 
were  alone,  she  was  tempted  to  inquire  the  occasion  of  it;  but  the  deli- 
cacy of  mind,  which  had  ever  appeared  in  his  conduct,  restrained  her ; 
she  considered  that,  if  St.  Aubert  wished  her  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
subject  of  his  concern,  lie  would  not  wait  for  her  inquiries. 

On  the  following  day,  before  M.  Quesnel  departed,  he  had  a  second 
conference  with  St  Aubert. 

The  guests,  after  dining  at  the  chateau,  set  out,  in  the  cool  of  the  day, 
for  Epourville,  whither  they  gave  M.  and  Madame  St.  Aul>ert  a  pressing 
invitation,  prompted  rather  by  the  vanity  of  displaying  their  splendor, 
than  by  a  wish  to  moke  their  friends  happy. 

Emily  returned,  with  delight,  to  the  liberty  which  their  presence  had 
restrained — to  her  l>ooks,  her  walks,  and  the  rational  conversation  of  M. 
and  Madame  St.  Aubert,  who  seemed  to  rejoice  no  less  that  they  were 
delivered  from  the  shackles  which  arrogance  and  frivolity  had  imposed. 

Madame  St.  Aubert  excused  herself  from  sharing  their  usual  evening 
-walk,  complaining  that  she  was  not  quite  well;  and  St.  Aubert  and 
Emily  went  out  together. 
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They  chose  a  walk  towards  the  mountains,  intending  to  visit  boo*** 
old  pensioners  of  St  Anbert,  whom,  from  his  very  moderate  income,  b^ 
contrived  to  rapport ;  though  it  is  probable  M.  Quesne],  with  his  very 
large  one,  could  not  have  afforded  wis. 

After  distributing  to  his  pensioners  their  weekly  stipends — listening- 
patiently  to  the  complaints  of  some,  redressing  the  grievances  of  others, 
and  softening  the  discontents  of  all  by  the  look  of  sympathy  and  the 
smile  of  benevolence — St.  Anbert  returned  home  through  the  woods. 


'where, 


At  fall  of  eve,  the  fairy  people  throng, 

In  Ttrfom  game*  and  revelry  to  paaa 

The  rammer  nlgbt,  aa  village  stories  UtV—Tmomom. 

The  evening  gloom  of  woods  was  always  delightful  to  me,  said  St 
Anbert,  whose  mind  now  experienced  the  sweet  calm  which  results  from 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  ^beneficent  action,  and  which  dis- 
poses It  to  receive  Pfeasurja-rrom  every  surrounding  object  I  remember 
that  in  my  youth  this  gloom  used  to  call  forth  to  my  fancy  a  thousand 
fairy  visions  and  romantic  images;  and  I  own  I  am  not  yet  wholly 
insensible  of  that  high  enthusiasm  which  wakes  the  poet's  dream.  I 
can  linger  with  solemn  steps,  under  the  deep  shades,  send  forward  a 
transforming  eye  into  the  distant  obscurity,  and  listen  with  thrilling 
delight  to  the  mystic  murmuring  of  the  woods. 

O  my  dear  father !  said  Emily,  while  a  sudden  tear  started  to  her  eye, 
how  exactly  yon  describe  what  I  Jhavefelt  so  often,  and  which  I  thought 
nobody  had  ever  felt  but  myself  R  But  hark!  here  comes  the  sweeping 
sound  over  the  wood-tops — now;  it  dies  away.  How  solemn  the  still- 
ness that  succeeds  I  Now  the  breeze  swells  again  1  It  is  like  the  voice 
of  some  supernatural  being — the  voice  of  the  spirit  of  the  woods  that 
watches  over  them  by  night  Ah!  what  light  is  yonder?  But  it  is 
gone ! — and  now  it  gleams  again,  near  the  root  of  that  large  chestnut — 
look,  sir! 

Are  you  such  an  admirer  of  nature,  said  St  Anbert,  and  so  little  ac- 
quainted with  her  appearances  as  not  to  know  that  for  the  glowworm! 
But  come,  added  he,  gayly,  step  a  little  farther,  and  we  shall  see  fairies 
perhaps :  they  are  often  companions.  The  glowworm  lends  his  light, 
and  they  in  return  charm  him  with  music  and  the  dance.  Do  yon  see 
nothing  tripping  yonder? 

Emily  laughed.  Well,  my  dear  sir,  said  she,  since  you  allow  of  this 
alliance,  I  may  venture  to  own  I  have  anticipated  you;  and  almost 
dare  venture  to  repeat  some  verses  I  made  one  evening  in  these  very 
woods. 

Nay,  replied  St.  Anbert,  dismiss  the  almost,  and  venture  quite:  let 
ns  hear  what  vagaries  fancy  has  been  playing  in  your  mind.  If 
she  lias  given  you  one  of  her  spells,  you  need  not  envy  those  of  the 
fairies. 

If  it  is  strong  enough  to  enchant  your  judgment,  sir,  said  Emily,  while 
I  disclose  her  images,  I  need  not  envy  them.  The  lines  go  in  a  sort  of 
tripping  measure,  whioh  I  thought  might  suit  the  subject  well  enough ; 
but!  fear  they  are  too  irregular. 
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TEE  GLOWWORM. 

How  pleasant  to  the  greet  wood's  deep-matted  shads, 
On  a  midsummer's  ere,  when  the  fresh  rain  to  o*er ; 

When  the  yellow  beams  slope,  and  sparkle  through  the  glade, 
And  swiftly  in  the  thin  air  the  light  swsUowa  aoar  I 


Bat  swatter,  sweeter  still,  when  the  son  sinks  to  rest, 
And  twilight  ooams  on,  with  the  fairies  so  gay. 

Tripping  through  die  fbreet-walk,  where  flowers.  nnpress'd, 
Bow  set  tbsmr tail  heads  beneath  tbetr  frotisyJay- 

To  music's  softest  sounds  tbey  dance  away  too  boor, 
TIN  moonflght  steals  down  among  the  froaiNhag  mr*ss\ 

And  shockers  aJNha  ground,  sad  guides  them  to  ftp  bower. 
The  long-haunted  bower,  where  the  nightingale  grieves. 


Thon  —  mors  they  dates,  UP  her  sad  song  todsnay 
Bat  silent  as  the  night,  to  her  mourning  attend; 

Aad  oftan  ss  her  dying  notes  thetr  ntty  hare  won. 
Thaw  tow  ail  her  stored  hssmto  tionntftslsaa 

waaau  down  among  the  mountains,  steks  As  •tuning  st 
Am  the  nhstglag  moot  forsakes  this  abadowr  spbert, 

Bow  cheerless  would  they  be,  thoagh  they  fairies  art, 
If  I,  with  my  pale  light,  came  not  nsarf 


r 


Tet  cheerless  though  they'd  be,  they're  nngrstafhl  to  my  lore :  V- 

For  often,  when  the  traveller's  benighted  on  his  way,  ' 

And  I  glimmer  in  his  path,  and  would  guide  him  through  the  grora, 
They  bind  me  in  their  magic  spell  to  lead  him  far  astray, 

And  In  the  mire  to  leave  him,  till  the  stars  are  all  burnt  out ; 

While,  In  strange-looking  shapes,  they  frisk  about  the  ground. 
And,  afar  in  the  woods,  they  raise  a  dismal  shout, 

Till  I  shrink  Into  my  cell  again  for  terror  of  the  sound  t 

But,  see  where  all  the  tiny  elves  come  dancing  in  a  ring, 

With  the  merry,  merry  pipe,  and  the  tabor,  and  the  horn, 
And  the  timbrel  so  clear,  and  the  lute  with  dulcet  string: 

Then  ronnd  about  the  oak  they  go  till  peeping  of  the  morn. 

Down  yonder  glade  two  lovers  steal,  to  shun  the  ftury  queen, 
Who  frowns  upon  their  plighted  vows,  and  Jealous  is  of  me, 

That  yestereve  I  lighted  them  along  the  dewy  green. 
To  seek  the  purple  flower,  whose  Juke  from  all  her  spells  eaa  free. 


And  now.  to  punish  me,  sho  keeps  afar  her  Jocnnd  band, 
With  the  merry,  merry  pipe,  and  the  tabor  and  the  lute; 

If  I  creep  near  yonder  oak,  she  will  ware  her  fairy  wand. 
And  to  me  the  dance  will  cease,  and  the  music  ail  be  mute. 

Oh  I  had  I  but  that  purple  flower  whose  leaf  her  charms  can  foil, 
And  knew  like  fays  to  draw  the  Juice,  and  throw  it  on  the  wind, 

rd  be  her  slave  no  longer,  nor  the  traveller  beguile. 
And  help  all  faithful  lovers,  nor  fear  the  fairy  kind ! 

But  soon  the  vapor  of  the  woods  win  wander  afar, 
And  the  fickle  moon  will  fade,  and  the  stars  disappear ; 

Then  cheerless  will  they  be,  though  they  fairies  are, 
If  I,  with  my  pale  light,  come  not  near  I 

Whatever  St.  Aubert  might  think  of  the  stanzas,  he  would  not  deny 
*  daughter  the  pleasure  of  believing  that  he  approved  them;  and, 
kviog  given  his  oommendation,  he  sank  into  a  reverie,  and  they 
•Jked  on  in  silenoe. 

-u  A  faint  erroneous  ray, 


Glanced  from  th'  imperfect  surfaces  of  things. 


/ 
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Flung  half  an  Image  on  the  straining  eve ; 
"While  waving  wouda,  and  villages,  and  streams, 
And  rocks,  and  mountain  tope,  that  long  retain 
The  ascending  gleam,  are  all  one  swimming  scene, 
Uncertain  if  DcneldJ*— Thomson. 

St.  Aubert  continued  silent  till  he  reached  the  chateau,  where  his  wife 
had  retired  to  her  chamber.  The  languor  and  dejection  that  had  lately 
oppressed  her,  and  which  the  exertion  called  forth  by  the  arrival  of  her 
guests  had  suspended,  now  returned  with  increased  effect.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  symptoms  of  fever  appeared ;  and  St.  Aubert,  having  sent 
for  medical  advice,  learned  that  her  disorder  was  a  fever,  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  from  which  he  had  lately  recovered.  She  had,  indeed, 
taken  the  infection  during  her  attendance  upon  him ;  and  her  constitu- 
tion being  too  weak  to  throw  out  the  disease  immediately,  it  had  lurked 
in  her  veins,  and  occasioned  the  heavy  languor  of  which  she  had  com- 
plained. St.  Aubert,  whose  anxiety  for  his  wife  overcame  every  other 
consideration,  detained  the  physician  in  his  house,  lie  remembered  the 
feelings  and  the  reflecutons  that  had  called  a  momentary  gloom  upon  his 
mind,  on  the  day  when  nto.had  last  visited  the  fishing-house  in  company 
with  Madame  St.  Aubert,  and  he  now  admitted  a  presentiment  that  this 
illness  would  be  a  fetal  one.  But  he  effectually  concealed  this  from  her, 
and  from  his  daughter,  whom  he  endeavored  to  reanimate  with  hopes 
that  her  constant  assiduities  would  not  be  unavailing.  The  physician, 
when  asked  by  St.  Aubert  for  his  opinion  of  the  disorder,  replied,  that 
the  event  of  it  depended  upon  circumstances  which  he  could  not  ascer- 
tain. Madame  St.  Aubert  seemed  to  have  formed  a  more  decided  one ; 
but  her  eyes  only  gave  hints  of  this.  She  frequently  fixed  them  upon 
her  anxious  friends  with  an  expression  of  pity  and  of  tenderness,  as  if  she 
anticipated  the  sorrow  that  awaited  them,  and  that  seemed  to  say,  it 
was  for  their  sakes  only,  for  their  suffering,  that  she  regretted  life.  On 
the  seventh  day  the  disorder  was  at  its  crisis.  The  physician  assumed 
a  graver  manner,  which  she  observed,  and  took  occasion,  when  her 
family  had  once  quitted  the  chamber,  to  tell  him  that  she  perceived  her 
death  was  approaching.  Bo  not  attempt  to  deceive  me,  said  she ;  I 
feel  that  I  cannot  long  survive :  I  am  prepared  for  the  event — I  have 
long,  I  hope,  been  preparing  for  it.  Since  I  have  not  long  to  live,  do 
not  suffer  a  mistaken  compassion  to  induce  you  to  flatter  my  family 
with  false  hopes.  If  you  do,  their  affliction  will  only  be  the  heavier 
when  it  arrives.  I  will  endeavor  to  teach  them  resignation  by  my 
example. 

The  physician  was  affected ;  he  promised  to  obey  her,  and  told  St 
Aubert,  somewhat  abruptly,  that  there  was  nothing  to  expect.  The 
latter  was  not  philosopher  enough  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he  re- 
ceived this  information ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  increased  affliction 
which  the  observance  of  his  grief  would  occasion  his  wife,  enabled  him, 
after  some  time,  to  command  himself  in  her  presence.  Emily  was  at 
first  overwhelmed  with  the  intelligence ;  then,  deluded  by  the  strength 
of  her  wishes,  a  hope  sprung  up  in  her  mind  that  her  mother  would  yet 
recover,  and  to  this  she  pertinaciously  adhered  almost  to  the  last 
hour. 
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progress  of  this  disorder  was  marked,  on  the  side  of  Madame  St. 
t,  by  patient  suffering,  and  subjected  wishes.  The  composure 
rhich  she  awaited  her  death,  could  be  derived  only  from  the  re- 
st of  a  life  governed,  as  far  as  human  frality  permits,  by  a  con- 
less  of  being  always  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  by  the  hope 
gher  world.  Bat  her  piety  conld  nofentircly  subdue  the  grief  of 
r  from  those  whom  sip  so  dearly  loved.  During  these  her  lost 
she  conversed  much  ^ith  St.  Aubert  and  Emily,  on  the  prospect 
irity,  and  other  religious  topics.  The  resignation  she  expressed, 
he  firm  hope  of  meeting  in  a  future  world,  the  friends  she  left  in 
sd  the  effort  which  sometimes  appeared  to  conceal  her  sorrow  at 
mporary  separation,  frequently  affected  St.  Aubert  so  much  as  to 
him  to  leave  the  room.  Having  indulged  his  tears  awhile,  he 
dry  them  and  return  to  the  chamber  with  a  countenance  com- 
t>y  an  endeavor  which  did  but  increase  his  grief. 
Br  had  Emily  felt  the  importance  of  the  lessons  which  had  taught 
restrain  her- sensibility,  so  much  as  in  these  moments,  and  never 
e  practised  them  with  a  triumph  so  complete.  But  when  the 
as  over,  she  sunk  at  once  under  the  pressure  of  her  sorrow, 
en  perceived  that  it  was  hope,  as  well  as  fortitude,  which  had 
o  supported  her.  St  Aubert  was  for  a  time  too  devoid  of  oom- 
nself  to  bestow  any  on  his  daughter. 


CHAPTER    II. 

*'  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  np  thy  soul.1*— Hiiak9feabe. 

•ame  St.  Aubert  was  interred  in  the  neighboring  village  church : 
sband  and  daughter  attended  her  to  the  grave,  followed  by  a  long 
>f  the  peasantry,  who  were  Bincero  mourners  of  this  excellent 

i. 

Iiis  return  from  the  funeral,  St.  Aubert  shut  himself  in  his  chain- 
When  he  came  forth,  it  was  with  a  serene  countenance,  though 
1  sorrow.  He  gave  orders  that  his  family  should  attend  him. 
only  was  absent ;  who,  overcome  with  the  scene  she  had  just 
«ed,  had  retired  to  her  closet  to  weep  alone.  St.  Aubert  followed 
ither  ;  he  took  her  hand  in  silence,  while  she  continued  to  weep  ; 
was  some  moments  before  he  could  so  far  command  his  voice  as  to 
It  trembled  while  he  said,  My  Emily,  I  am  going  to  prayers  with 
nily ;  you  will  join  us.  We  must  ask  support  from  above. — Where 
lght  we  to  seek  it — where  else  can  we  rind  it? 
ily  checked  her  tears,  and  followed  her  father  to  the  parlor,  where 
rvants  being  assembled,  St.  Aubert  read,  in  a  low  and  solemn  voice, 
ening  service,  and  added  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
g  this,  his  voice  often  faltered,  his  tears  fell  upon  the  book,  and  at 
i  he  paused.     But  the  sublime  emotions  of  pure  devoWoiv  ^ftAwsi\Y| 
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elevated  his  views  above  this  world,  and  finally  brought  comfort  to  bii 
hearL 

When  the  service  was  ended,  and  the  servants  were  withdrawn,  he 
tenderly  kissed  Emily,  and  said,  I  have  endeavored  to  teach  you,  from 
your  earliest  youth,  the  duty  of  self-command;  1  have  pointed  out  to 
you  the  great  importance  of  it  tlirougjh  life,  not  only  as  it  preserves  us  in 
the  various  and  dangerous  temptations  that  call  as  from  rectitude  and 
virtue,  but  as  it  limits  the  indulgences  which  are  termed  virtuous,  yet 
which,  extended  beyond  a  certain  boundary,  are  vietons,  for  their  conse- 
quence is  eviL  All  excess  is  vicious ;  even  that  sorrow  which  is  amiable 
iu  its  origin,  becomes  a  selfish  and  unjust  passion,  if  indulged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  duties :  by  our  duties  I  mean  what  we  owe  to  ourselves,  as 
well  as  to  other*.  The  indulgence  of  excessive  grief  enervates  the  mind, 
and  almost  incapacitates  it  for  again  partaking  of  those  various  innocent 
enjoyments,  which  a  benevolent  Qod  designed  to  be  the  sunshine  of  our 
Lives.  My  dear  Emily,  recollect  and  practise  the  preoepts  I  have  so  of- 
ten given  you,  and  which  your  own  experience  has  so  often  shown  to 
be  wise.    - 

Your  sorrow  is  useless*-  Po  not  receive  this  as  merely  a  common- 
place remark,  but  let  reason  therefore  restrain  sorrow.  I  would  not 
annihilate  your  feelings,  niv  child,  1  would  only  teach  you  to  oommand 
them ;  for  whatever  may  be  the  evils  resulting  from  a  too  susceptible 
heart,  nothing  can  be  hoped  from  an  insensible  one ;  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  all  vice — vice,  of  which  the  deformity  is  not  softened,  or  the  ef- 
fect oonsoled  for,  by  any  semblance  or  possibility  of  good.  You  know 
my  sufferings,  and  are,  therefore,  convinced  that  mine  are  not  the  light 
words  which,  on  these  occasions,  are  so  often  repeated  to  destroy  even 
the  sources  of  honest  emotion,  or  which  merely  display  the  selfish  osten- 
tation of  fake  philosophy.  I  will  show  my  Emily  that  I  can  practise 
what  I  advise.  I  have  said  thus  much,  because  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
you  wasting  in  useless  sorrow,  for  want  of  that  resistance  which  is  due 
from  mind;  and  1  have  not  said  it  till  now,  because  there  is  a  period 
when  all  reasoning  must  yield  to  nature — that  is  past ;  and  another, 
when  excessive  indulgence,  having  sunk  into  habit,  weiglis  down  the 
elasticity  of  the  spirits  so  as  to  render  conquest  nearly  impossible-— that 
is  to  coine.    You,  my  Emily,  will  show  that  you  are  willing  to  avoid  it. 

Emily  smiled  through  her  tears,  upon  her  father  :  Dear  sir,  said  she, 
and  her  voice  trembled ;  she  would  have  added,  I  will  show  myself  wor- 
thy of  being  your  daughter ;  but  a  mingled  emotion  of  gratitude,  affec- 
tion, and  grieli  overcame  her.    St.  Aubert  suffered  her  to  weep  without,, 
interruption,  and  then  began  to  talk  on  common  topics. 

The  first  person  who  came  to  condole  with  St.  Aubert  was  a  M.  Bar- 
reaux,  an  austere  and  seemingly  unfeeling  man.  A  taste  for  botany  had 
introduced  them  to  each  other,  for  they  had  frequently  met  in  their 
wanderings  among  the  mountains.  M.  Barreaus  had  retired  from  the 
world,  and  almost  from  society,  to  live  in  a  pleasant  chateau,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  woods,  near  La  Vallee.  He  also  had  been  disappointed  in 
his  opinion  of  mankind ;  but  he  did  not,  like  St.  Aubert,  pity  and  mourn 
for  them;  he  felt  more  indignation  at  their  vices,  than  compassion  fei 
their  weaknesses. 
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8t.  Aubert  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  him ;  for,  thougU  he  had 
often  pressed  him  to  come  to  the  chateau,  lie  liad  never  till  now  accepted 
the  invitation ;  and  now  he  came  without  ceremony  or  reserve,  entering 
the  parlor  as  an  old  friend.  The  claims  of  misfortune  appeared  to  have 
softened  down  all  the  ruggedness  aud  prejudices  of  his  heart.  St.  Aubert 
unhappy,  seemed  to  be  the  sole  idea  that  occupied  his  mind.  It  was  in 
manners,  more  than  in  words,  tint  he  appeared  to  sympathize  with  his 
friends;  he  spoke  little  on  the  subject  of  their  grief;  but  the  minute  at- 
tention he  gave  them,  and  the  modulated  voice  and  softened  look  that 
accompanied  it,  came  from  his  heurt,  and  spoke  to  theirs. 

At  this  melancholy  period,  St.  Aubert  was  likewise  visited  by  Madame 
Cberon,  his  only  surviving  sister,  who  had  been  some  years  a  widow, 
and  now  resided  on  her  own  estate  near  Toulouse.  The  intercourse 
between  them  had  not  been  very  frequent,  in  her  condoleinents,  words 
were  n\>t  wanting ;  she  understood  not  the  magic  of  the  look  that  speaks 
at  once  to  the  soul,  or  tlie  voice  that  sinks  like  balm  to  the  heart ;  but 
she  assured  St  Aubert,  that  she  sincerely  sympathized  with  him ;  praised 
the  virtues  of  his  late  wile,  and  then  offered  what  she  considered  to  be 
consolation.  Emily  wept  unceasingly  while  slie  spoke ;  St.  Aubert  was 
tranquil,  listened  to  what  she  said  in  silence,  and  then  turned  the  dis- 
course upon  another  subject. 

Ax  parting,  she  pressed  him  and  her  niece  to  make  her  an  early  visit. 
Change  of  place  will  amuse  you,  said  she;  and  it  is  wrong  to  give  way 
to  grief.  St.  Aubert  acknowledged  tlte  truth  of  these  words  of  course ; 
but,  at  the  same  time  felt  more  reluctant  than  ever  to  quit,  the  spot 
which  his  past  happiness  had  consecrated.  ■  The  presence  of  his  wife  had 
sanctified  every  surrounding  scene ;  and  each  day,  as  it  gradually  soft- 
ened the  acuteness  of  his  suffering,  assisted  the  tender  enchantment  that 
bound  him  to  home. 

But  there  are  calls  which  must  be  complied  with,  and  of  this  kind 
was  the  visit  he  paid  to  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Qucsnel.  An  affair  of 
an  interesting  nature  made  it  necessary  that  ho  should  delay  this  visit 
no  longer;  and,  wishing  to  rouse  Emily  from  her  dejection,  ho  took  her 
with  him  to  Epourville. 

As  the  carriage  entered  upon  the  forest  that  adjoined  his  paternal  do- 
main, his  eyes  once  more  caught,  between  the  chestnut  avenue,  the  tur- 
reted  corners  of  the  chateau.  lie  sighed  to  think  of  what  hud  passed 
since  he  was  last  there,  and  that  it  was  now  the  proj>erty  of  a  man  who 
neitlier  revered  nor  valued  it.  At  length  he  entered  the  avenue,  whose 
lofty  trees  had  so  often  delighted  him  when  a  boy,  and  whose  melan- 
choly shade  was  now  so  congenial  with  the  tone  of  his  spirits.  Every 
feature  of  the  edihVe,  distinguished  by  an  air  of  heavy  grandeur,  ap- 
peared successively  between  the  brunches  of  the  trees — the  broad  turret, 
the  arched  gateway  that  led  into  the  courts,  the  drawbridge,  and  the 
dry  fosse  which  surrounded  the  whole. 

The  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  brought  a  troop  of  servants  to  tho 
great  gate,  where  St.  Aubert  alighted,  and  from  which  he  led  Emily  into 
the  Gothic  hall,  now  no  longer  hung  with  the  arms  and  ancient  ban- 
ners of  the  family.  These  were  displaced,  und  the  old  wainscoting, 
and  beams  that  crossed  the  roof,  were  painted  white.    Tta  \&T£&  \aVA& 
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too,  that  treed  to  stretch  along  the  tipper  end  of  the  hall,  where  the 
master  of  the  mansion  loved  to  display  his  hospitality,  and  whence  the 
peal  of  langhter  and  the  song  of  conviviality  had  so  often  resounded, 
was  now  removed;  even  the  benches  that  had  surrounded  the  hall  were 
no  longer  there.  The  heavy  walls  were  hung  with  frivolous  ornaments, 
and  every  thing  that  appeared  denoted  the  false  taste  and  corrupted 
sentiments  of  the  present  owner. 

St.  Anbert  followed  a  gay  Parisian  servant  to  a  parlor,  where  sat 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Quesnel,  who  received  him  witn  a  stately  polite- 
ness, and,  after  a  few  formal  words  of  condoleraent,  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  they  ever  had  a  sister. 

Emily  felt  tears  swell  in  her  eyes,  and  then  resentment  checked  them. 
St.  Aubert,  calm  and  deliberate,  preserved  his  dignity  without  assuming 
importance,  and  Quesnel  was  depressed  by  his  presence  without  exactly 
knowing  wherefore.  • 

After  some  general  conversation,  St  Aubert  requested  to  speak  with 
him  alone;  and  Emily,  being  left  with  Madame  Quesnel,  soon  learned 
that  a  large  party  was  invited  to  dine  at  the  chateau,  and  was  compel* 
led  to  hear  that  nothing  which  was  passed  and  irremediable,  ought  to 
prevent  the  festivity  of  the  present  hour. 

St  Aubert,  when  he  was  told  that  company  were  expected,  felt  a 
mixed  emotion  of  disgust  and  indignation  against  the  insensibility  of 
Quesnel,  which  prompted  him  to  return  home  immediately.  But  he 
was  informed  that  Madame  Cheron  had  been  asked  to  meet  him ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  Emily,  and  considered  that  a  time  might  come  when 
the  enmity  of  her  uncle  would  be  prejudicial  to  her,  he  determined  not 
to  incur  it  himself,  by  conduct  which  would  be  resented  as  indecorous, 
by  the  very  persons  who  now  showed  so  little  sense  of  decorum. 

Among  the  visitors  assembled  at  dinner  were  two  Italian  gentlemen, 
of  whom  one  was  named  Montoni,  a  distant  relation  of  Madame  Ques- 
nel, a  man  of  about  forty,  of  an  uncommonly  handsome  person,  with 
features  manly  and  expressive,  but  whose  countenance  exhibited,  upon 
the  whole,  more  of  the  haughtiness  of  command,  and  the  quickness  of 
discernment,  than  of  any  other  character. 

Signor  Cavigni,  his  friend,  appeared  to  be  about  thirty — inferior  in 
dignity,  but  equal  to  him  in  penetration  of  countenance,  and  superior  in 
insinuation  of  manner. 

Emily  was  shocked  by  the  salutation  with  which  Madame  Cheron 
met  her  father — Dear  brother,  said  she,  I  am  concerned  to  see  yon  look 
so  very  ill ;  do,  pray,  have  advice !  St  Aubert  answered,  with  a  mel- 
ancholy smile,  that  he  felt  himself  much  as  usual ;  but  Emily's  fears 
made  her  now  fancy  that  he  looked  worse  than  he  really  did. 

Emily  would  have  been  amused  by  the  new  characters  she  saw,  and 
the  varied  conversation  that  passed  during  dinner,  which  was  served  in 
a  style  of  splendor  she  had  seldom  seen  before,  had  her  spirits  been  less 
oppressed.  Of  the  guests,  Signor  Montoni  was  lately  from  Italy,  and 
he  spoke  of  the  commotions  which  at  that  period  agitated  the  country; 
talked  of  party  differences  with  warmth,  and  then  lamented  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  tumults.  His  friend  s|>oke  with  equal  ardor  of  the 
politics  of  Ym  country;  praised  the  government  and  prosperit*  of  Venice, 
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and  boasted  of  its  decided  superiority  over  all  the  other  Italian  state*. 
He  then  turned  to  the  ladies,  and  talked  with  the  same  eloquence  of 
Parisian  fashions,  the  French  opera,  and  French  manners ;  and  on  the 
latter  subject  he  did  not  fail  to  mingle  what  is  so  particularly  agreeable 
to  French  taste.  The  flattery  was  not  detected  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  though  its  effects  in  producing  submissive  attention  did 
not  escape  his  observation.  When  he  could  disengage  himself  from  the 
assiduities  of  the  other  ladies,  he  sometimes  addressed  Emily :  but  she 
knew  nothing  of  Parisian  fashions  or  Parisian  operas;  and  her  modesty, 
simplicity,  and  correct  manners  formed  a  decided  contrast  to  those  of 
her  female  companions. 

After  dinner,  St.  Aubert  stole  from  the  room  to  view  once  more  tho 
old  chestnut  which  Quesnel  talked  of  cutting  down.  As  he  stood  under 
its  shade,  and  looked  up  among  its  branches,  still  luxuriant,  and  saw 
here  and  there  the  blue  sky  trembling  between  them,  the  pursuits  and 
events  of  his  early  days  crowded  fast  to  his  mind,  with  the  figures  and 
characters  of  friends — long  since  gone  from  the  earth  I  and  he  now  felt 
himself  to  be  almost  an  insulated  being,  with  nobody  but  his  Emily  for 
his  heart  to  turn  to. 

He  stood  lost  amid  the  scenes  of  years  which  fancy  called  up,  till  tho 
succession  closed  with  the  picture  of  his  dying  wile;  and  ho  started 
away,  to  forget  it,  if  possible,  at  the  social  board. 

St".  Aubert  ordered  his  carriage  at  an  early  hour,  and  Emily  observed 
that  he  was  more  than  usually  silent  and  dejected  on  the  way  home ; 
but  she  considered  this  to  be  the  effect  of  his  visit  to  a  place  which  spoke 
so  eloquently  of  former  times,  nor  suspected  tliat  he  had  a  cause  of  grief 
which  he  concealed  from  her. 

On  entering  the  chateau  she  felt  more  depressed  than  ever,  for  she 
more  than  ever  missed  the  presence  of  that  dear  parent  who,  whenever 
she  had  been  from  home,  used  to  welcome  her  return  with  smiles  and 
fondness :  now  all  was  silent  and  forsaken ! 

But  what  reason  and  effort  may  fail  to  do,  time  effects.  Week  after 
week  passed  away,  and  each,  as  it  passed,  stole  something  from  tho 
harshness  of  her  affliction,  till  it  was  mellowed  to  that  tenderness  which 
the  feeling  heart  cherishes  as  sacred.  St.  Aubert,  on  the  contrary,  visibly 
declined  in  health ;  though  Emily,  who  had  been  so  constantly  with  him, 
was  almost  the  last  person  who  observed  it.  His  constitutioji  had  never 
recovered  from  the  lute  attack  of  the  fever ;  and  the  succeeding  shock  it 
received  from  Madame  St.  Aubcrt's  death  had  produced  its  present  in- 
firmity. His  physician  now  ordered  him  to  travel;  for  it  was  percept- 
ible that  sorrow  had  seized  upon  his  nerves,  weakened  as  they  had  been 
by  the  preceding  illness;  a  variety  of  scene,  it  was  probable,  would,  by 
amusing  his  mind,  restore  them  to  their  proper  tone. 

For  some  davs,  Emily  was  occupied  in  preparations  to  attend  him; 
and  he,  by  endeavors  to  diminish  his  expenses  at  home  during  the 
journey — a  purpose  which  determined  him  at  length  to  dismiss  his 
domestics.  Emily  seldom  opposed  her  father's  wishes  by  questions  or 
remonstrances,  or  she  would  now  have  asked  why  ho  did  not  take  a 
servant,  and  have  represented  that  his  infirm  health  made  one  almost 
necessary.     But  when,  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  she  ftmu<l  tlv&tha 
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had  dismissed  Jaquea,  Francis,  and  Mary,  and  retained  only  Thereat,  the 
old  housekeeper,  she  was  extremely  surprised,  and  ventured  to  ask  his 
reason  for  having  done  so.  To  save  expenses,  my  dear,  he  replied : — we 
are  going  on  an  expensive  excursion. 

The  physician  had  prescribed  the  air  of  Languedoc  and  Provence ;  and 
St  Aubert  determined,  therefore,  to  travel  leisurely  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  towards  Provence. 

They  retired  early  to  their  chamber  on  the  night  before  their  departure ; 
but  Emily  had  a  few  books  and  other  thinra  to  collect  and  the  clock  had 
struck  twelve  before  she  had  finished,  or  had  remembered  that  some  of 
her  drawing  instruments,  which  she  meant  to  take  with  her,  were  in  the 
parlor  below.  As  she  went  to  fetch  these,  she  passed  her  father's  room, 
and  perceiving  the  door  half  open,  concluded  he  was  in  his  study ;  for, 
since  the  death  of  Madame  St.  Aubert,  it  had  been  frequently  his  custom 
to  rise  from  his  restless  bed.  and  go  thither  to  compose  his  mind.  When 
she  was  below  stairs  she  looked  into  this  room,  but  without  finding 
him ;  and  as  she  returned  to  her  chamber,  she  tapped  at  his  door,  and, 
receiving  no  answer,  stepped  softly  in,  to  be  certain  whether  he  was 
there. 

The  room  was  dark,  but  a  light  glimmered  through  some  panes  of 
glass  that  were  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  closet-door.  Emily  believed 
her  father  to  be  in  the  closet,  and,  surprised  that  he  was  up  at  so  late 
an  hour,  apprehended  he  was  unwell,  and  was  going  to  inquire ;  but, 
considering  that  her  sudden  appearance  at  this  hour  might  alarm  him, 
she  removed  her  light  to  the  staircase,  and  then  stepped  softly  to  the 
closet.  On  looking  through  the  panes  of  glass,  she  saw  him  seated  at  a 
small  table,-  with  papers  before  him,  some  of  which  he  was  reading  with 
deep  attention  and  interest,  during  which  he  often  wept  and  sobbed 
aloud.  Emily,  who  had  come  to  the  door  to  learn  whether  her  father 
was  in,  was  now  detained  there  by  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and  tenderness. 
She  could  not  witness  his  sorrow  without  being  anxious  to  know  the 
subject  of  it ;  and  she  therefore  continued  to  observe  him  in  silence, 
concluding  that  those  papers  were  letters  of  her  late  mother.  Presently 
he  kneeled  down,  and,  with  a  look  so  solemn  as  she  had  seldom  seen 
him  assume,  and  which  was  mingled  with  a  certain  wild  expression  that 
partook  more  of  horror  than  of  any  other  character,  he  prayed  silently 
for  a  considerable  time. 

When  he  arose,  a  ghastly  paleness  was  on  his  countenance.  Emily 
was  hastily  retiring;  but  she  saw  him  turn  again  to  the  papers,  and  she 
stopped.  He  took  from  among  them  a  small  case,  and  from  thence  a 
miniature  picture.  The  rays  of  light  fell  strongly  upon  it,  and  she  per- 
ceived it  to  be  that  of  a  ladv,  but  not  of  her  mother. 

St.  Aubert  gazed  earnestly  and  tenderly  upon  this  portrait,  put  it  to 
his  lips,  and  then  to  his  heart,  and  sighed  with  a  convulsive  force. 
Emily  could  scarcely  believe  what  she  saw  to  be  real.  She  never  knew 
till  now  that  he  had  a  picture  of  any  other  lady  than  her  mother,  much 
le^s  that  he  had  one  that  he  evidently  valued  so  highly ;  but  having 
looked  repeatedly,  to  be  certain  that  it  was  not  the  resemblance  of 
Madame  St.  Aubert,  she  became  entirely  conviuced  that  it  was  designed 
tor  t-ome  other  person. 
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At  kogth  81  Anbert  returned the  picture  In  its  case;  and  Emily, 
recollecting  that  she  was  intruding  upon  his  private  sorrows,  softly 
withdrew  from  the  chamber. 


»     — 
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Of  afcrai  which  Batata  to  he*  votary  yiaHaf 
The  warbHnf  woocBffd,  the  ieaoojHUnf  there* 
Tfc»  pomp  orgnrrea,  sad  ganilt&re  of  fieHfe: 
All  tM  Um  genial  ray  of  morale*  guda, 
Aad  all  that  echoes  to  the  eong  of  even ; 
All  that  (ha  monntatna'  ebelterifig  bosom  shields, 


aii  toot  um  mouatainr  •neiteniig  Dceom  sineiae, 

And  OH  the  if  tad  mafwMeomo  ofhearoa; 

Ok  I  heweaaetthe«reneem<>e,artho»etotoft«grrear 


0000000000 

ThoM  charms  sbell  work  thy  soul's  otonwl  health, 
Aad  lore,  and  gentleness,  and  Joy  impart** 

Tm.  Unarm.  ^«y-. 

■ 

St.  Avmrr,  instead  of  taking  the  more  direct  road,  that  ran  along 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Languedoo,  chose  one  that,  winding  oyer  the 
heights,  afforded  more  extensive  views  and  greater  variety  of  romantic 
scenery.  He  turned  a  little  ont  of  his  way  to  take  leave  of  M.  Barreaux, 
whom  be  found  botanizing  is  the  wood  near  his  chateau,  and  who,  when 
he  was  told  the  purpose  of  St.  Anbert's  visit,  expressed  a  degree  of  con- 
cern, such  as  his  friend  thought  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  feel 
on  any  similar  occasion.    They  parted  with  mutual  regret. 

If  any  thing  could  have  tempted  me  from  my  retirement,  said  M. 
Barreaux,  it  would  have  been  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you  on  this 
little  tour.  I  do  not  often  offer  compliments ;  you  may,  therefore,  be- 
lieve me  when  I  say,  that  I  shall  look  for  your  return  with  impatience. 

The  travellers  proceeded  on  their  journey.  As  they  ascended  his 
heights,  St.  Anbert  often  looked  back  upon  his  chateau  in  the  plain  be- 
low ;  tender  images  crowded  to  his  mind ;  his  melancholy  imagination 
suggested  that  he  should  return  no  more ;  and,  though  he  checked  this 
wandering  thought,  still  he  continued  to  look,  till  the  haziness  of  dis- 
tance blended  his  home  with  the  general  landscape,  and  St.  Aubert 
seemed  to 

u  Drag  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

He  and  Emily  continued  sunk  in  musing  silence  for  some  leagues; 
from  which  melancholy  reverie  Emily  first  awoke,  and  her  young  fancy, 
struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  around,  gradually  yielded  to  de- 
lightful impressions.  The  road  now  descended  into  glens,  confined  by 
stupendous  walls  of  rock,  gray  and  barren,  except  where  shrubs  fringed 
their  summits,  or  patches  of  meager  vegetation  tinted  their  recesses,  in 
which  the  wild-goat  was  frequently  browsing.  And  now  the  way  lay 
to  the  lofty  cliffs  from  whence  the  landscape  was  seen  extending  in  all  its 
magnificence. 


*4        .-   _  « 
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Emily  could  not  restrain  her  transport  as  she  looked  over  the  pin* 
forests  of  the  mountains  upon  the  vast  plains,  that  (enriched  with  woods, 
towns,  blushing  vines,  and  plantations  of  almonds,  palms,  and  olives) 
stretched  along,  till  their  various  colors  melted  in  distance  into  one  har- 
monious hue,  that  seemed  to  unite  earth  with  heaven.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  glorious  scene  the  majestic  Garonne  wandered ;  descending 
from  its  source,  among  the  Pyrenees,  and  winding  its  blue  waves  towards 
the  Hay  of  Biscay. 

The  rnggedness  of  the  unfrequented  road  often  obliged  the  wanderers 
to  alight  from  their  little  carriage ;  but  they  thought  themselves  amply 
repaid  for  this  inconvenience  by  the  grandeur  of  the  scenes ;  and,  while 
the  muleteer  led  his  animals  slowly  over  the  broken  ground,  the  travellers 
had  leisure  to  linger  amid  these  solitudes,  and  to  indulge  the  sublime  re- 
flections, which  soften,  while  they  elevate  the  heart,-  and  fill  it  with  the 
certainty  of  a  present  God!  Still  the  enjoyment  of  St.  Aubert  was 
touched  with  that  pensive  melancholy  which  gives  to  every  object  a 
mellower  tint,  and  breathes  a  sacred  charm  over  all  around. 

They  had  provided  against  part  of  the  evil  to  be  encountered  from  a 
want  of  convenient  inns,  by  carrying  a  stock  of  provisions  in  the  car- 
riage ;  so  that  they  might  take  refreshment  on  any  pleasant  spot,  in  the 
open  air,  and  pass  the  nights  wherever  they  should  happen  to  meet  with 
a  comfortable  cottage.  For  the  mind,  also,  they  had  provided,  by  a 
work  on  botany,  written  by  M.  Barreanx,  and  by  several  of  the  Latin 
and  Italian  poets ;  while  Emily1  s  pencil  enabled  her  to  preserve  some  of 
those  combinations  of  forms  which  charmed  her  at  every  step. 

The  loneliness  of  the  road,  where  only  now  and  then  a  peasant  was 
seen  driving  his  mule,  or  some  mountaineer  children  at  play  among  the 
rocks,  heightened  the  effect  of  the  scenery.  St.  Aubert  was  so  much 
struck  with  it,  that  he  determined,  if  he  could  hear  of  a  road,  to  pene- 
trate farther  among  the  mountains,  and,  bending  his  way  rather  more  to 
the  south,  to  emerge  into  Rousillon,  and  coast  the  Mediterranean  along 
p&rt  of  that  country  to  Languedoc. 

Soon  after  midday,  they  reached  the  summit  of  one  of  those  eKffs, 
which,  bright  with  the  verdure  of  palm-trees,  adorn,  like  gems,  the  tre- 
mendous walls  of  the  rocks,  and  which  overlooked  the  greater  part  of 
Gascony,  and  part  of  Languedoc.  Here  was  shade,  and  the  fresh  water 
of  a  spring  that,  gliding  among  the  turf,  under  the  trees,  thence  precipi- 
tated itself  from  rock  to  rock,  till  its  dashing  murmurs  were  lost  in  the 
abyss,  though  its  white  foam  was  long  seen  amid  the  darkness  of  the 
pines  below. 

This  was  a  spot  well  suited  for  rest,  and  the  travellers  alighted  to  dine, 
while  the  mules  were  unharnessed  to  browse  on  the  savory  herbs  that 
enriched  this  summit. 

It  was  some  time  before  St.  Aubert  and  Emily  could  withdraw  their 
attention  from  the  surroundiug  objects,  so  as  to  partake  of  their  little 
repast.  Seated  in  the  shade  of  the  palms,  St.  Aubert  pointed  out  to  her 
observation  the  course  of  the  rivers,  the  situation  of  great  towns,  and 
the  boundaries  of  provinces,  which  science,  rather  than  the  eye,  enabled 
him  to  describe.  Notwithstanding  this  occupation,  when  he  had  talked 
awhile,  he  suddenly  became  silent,  thoughtful,  and  tears  often  swelled  to 
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Lis  eves ;  which  Emily  observed,  and  the  sympathy  of  her  own  heart 
told  her  their  cause.  Th&  seeno  before  them  bore  some  resemblance, 
though  it  was  on  a  much  grander  scale,  to  a  favorite  one  of  tho  late 
Madame  St.  Aubert,  witliin  a  view  of  the  fishing-house.  They  both 
observed  tin*,  and  thought  how  delighted  she  would  have  been  with 
the  present  landscape,  while  they  knew  that  her  eyes  must  never,  never 
more  open  upon  this  world.  St.  Anbert  remembered  tho  last  time  of 
his  visiting  that  spot  in  company  with  her,  and  also  the  mournfully  pre- 
saging thoughts  which  had  then  arisen  in  Ins  mind,  and  were  now,  even 
thus  soon  realized !  The  recollections  subdued  him,  and  he  abruptly 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  walked  away  to  where  no  eye  could  observe  his 
grief. 

When  he  returned,  his  countenance  had  recovered  its  usual  serenity ; 
he  took  Emily's  hand,  pressed  it  affectionately,  without  speaking,  and 
soon  after  called  to  tho  muleteer,  who  sat  at  a  little  distance,  concerning 
a  road  among  the  mountains  towards  Rousillon.  Michael  t«aid  there 
were  several  that  way,  but  he  did  not  know  how  far  they  extended,  or 
even  whether  they  were  passable;  and  St.  Anbert,  who  did  not  intend 
to  travel  alter  sunset,  asked  what  village  they  could  reach  about  that 
time.  The  muleteer  calculated  that  thev  could  easily  reach  Plateau, 
which  was  in  their  present  road;  but  that  if  they  look  a  road  that 
sloju'd  more  to  the  south,  towards  Kousillon,  then;  was  a  hamlet,  which 
he  thought  they  could  gain  before  the  evening  shut  in. 

St.  Anbert,  after  some  hesitation,  determined  to  take  the  latter 
course;  and  Michael,  having  finished  his  meal,  and  ha  nursed  his  milled, 
again  set  forward — but  soon  stopped ;  and  .St.  Auhcri  saw  him  doing 
hom;igo  to  a  cross  that  stood  on  a  rock  impending  over  their  way. 
Having  concluded  his  devotions,  he  smacked  his  whip  in  the  air,  ami,  in 
spite  of  the  rough  road,  and  the  pain  of  his  poor  mules  (which  he  had 
been  lately  lamenting),  rattled,  in  a  full  gallop,  along  the  edge  ot  a  pre-- 
ripic;e,  which  made  the  eye  dizzy  to  look  down.  Emily  wa-  tcrrilied  al- 
most To  fainting:  and  St.  Anbert,  apprehending  >till  greater  danger  iVoiu 
suddenly  stopping  the  driver,  was  com  [Killed  to  sit  quietly,  and  tru.-l  hi> 
late  to  the  strength  and  discretion  of  the  mules,  who  seemed  to  pu-se-.-. 
a  greater  portion  of  the  latter  quality  than  their  maMcr;  for  they  cur- 
ried the  travellers  safely  into  the  valley,  and  there  stopped  upon  the 
jrink  of  the  rivulot  that  watered  it. 

Leaving  the  splendor  of  extensive  prospect?,  they  now  entered  this 
narrow  valley,  screened  by 

Rocks  on  rnrk*  \i\h-i\.  .is  if  by  innrfo  ?I>oll ; 

Uerc pcorchvd  by  Iltdilninps,  there  with  ivy  proon. 

The  scene  of  barrenness  was  here  and  there  interrupted  by  tho 
spreading  branches  of  the  larch  aud  cedar,  which  threw  their  gloyiu 
over  the  clilf,  or  athwart  the  torrent  that  rolled  in  the  vale.  No  living 
croaturc  appeared — except  the  i/ard  scrambling  among  tin*  rocks,  and 
often  hanging  upon  points  so  dangerous,  that  fancy  shrunk  from  the 
view  of  them.  This  was  such  a  scone  :i<  >SrY'//"/-  would  ha\e  chosen, 
had  he  then  existed,  for  his  canvas.  St.  Auheri,  impressed .by  the  ro- 
mantic character  «»f  the  place,  almost,  expected  to  m-c  banditti  start  lrom 
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behind  some  projecting  rock,  and  he  kept  his  hand  upon  the  anas  with 
which  he  always  travelled. 

As  tliey  advanced  the  valley  opened ;  its  savage  features  gradually 
softened,  and,  towards  evening,  they  were  among  heathy  mountains, 
stretcned  in  far  perspective,  along  which  the  solitary  sheep-bell  was 
heard,  and  the  voice  of  the  shepherd  calling  his  wandering  flocks  to  the 
nightly  fcl  J.  His  cabin,  partly  shadowed  by  the  cork-tree  and  the  ilex, . 
which  St.  Aubert  observed  to  flourish  in  higher  regions  of  the  air  than 
any  other  trees,  except  the  fir,  was  all  the  human  habitation  that  yet 
appea  :d.  Along  the  bottom  of  this  valley,  the  most  vivid  verdure  was 
spread ;  and  in  die  little  hollow  recesses  of  the  mountains,  under  the 
shade  of  the  oak  and  chestnut,  herds  of  cattle  were  grazing.  Groups 
of  them,  too,  were  often  seen  reposing  on  the  bonks  of  the  rivulet,  or 
laving  their  sides  in  the  cool  stream,  and  sipping  its  wave. 

The  sun  was  now  setting  upon  the  valley — its  last  light  gleamed  upon 
the  water,  and  heightened  the  rich  yellow  and  purple  tints  of  the  heath 
and  broom  that  overspread  the  mountains.  St.  Aubert  inquired  of  Mi- 
chael the  distance  to  the  hamlet  ho  had  mentioned,  but  the  man  could 
not  with  certainty  tell ;  and  Emily  began  to  fear  that  he  had  mistaken 
the  road.  Here  was  no  human  being  to  assist  or  direct  them ;  they  had 
left  the  shepherd  and  his  cabin  far  behind,  and  the  scene  became  so  ob- 
scured in  twilight,  that  the  eye  could  not  follow  the  distant  perspective 
of  the  valley,  in  search  of  a  cottage  or  a  hamlet.  A  glow  of  the  hori- 
zon still  marked  the  west,  and  this  was  of  some  little  use  to  the  trav- 
ellers. Michael  seemed  endeavoring  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  singing ; 
his  music,  however,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  disperse  melancholy ;  he  sung 
in  a  sort  of  chant,  one  of  the  most  dismal  ditties  his  present  auditors 
hud  ever  heard,  and  St.  Aubert  at  length  discovered  it  to  be  a  vesper 
Jjvmn  to  his  favorite  saint. 

They  travelled  on,  sunk  in  that  thoughtful  melancholy  with  which 
twilight  and  solitude  impress  the  mind.  Michael  had  now  ended  hfe 
ditty  ;  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  drowsy  murmur  of  the  breeze 
among  the  woods,  and  its  light  flutter  as  it  blew  freshly  into  the  car- 
riage. They  were  at  length  roused  by  the  sound  of  fire-arms.  St.  Au- 
bert called  to  the  muleteer  to  stop,  and  they  listened.  The  noise  was 
not  repented ;  but  presently  they  heard  a  rustling  among  the  brakes. 
St.  Aubert  drew  forth  a  pistol,  and  ordered  Michael  to  proceed  as  fast 
as  possible ;  who  had  not  long  obeyed  before  a  horn  sounded  that  made 
the  valleys  ring.  He  looked  again  from  the  window,  and  thou  saw  a 
young  man  spring  from  the  bushes  into  the  road,  followed  by  a  couple 
of  d<>£s.  The  stranger  was  in  a  huuter's  dress ;  his  gun  was  slung  across 
his  shoulders ;  the  hunter's  horn  hung  from  his  belt ;  and  in  his  hand 
was  a  small  pike,  which,  as  he  held  it,  added  to  the  manly  grace  of  his 
figure,  and  assisted  the  agility  of  his  steps. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  St  Aubert  again  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  waited  till  he  came  up,  that  they  might  inquire  concerning  tlie 
hamlet  they  were  in  search  of.  The  stranger  Stormed  him  that  it  was 
only  half  a  league  distant;  that  he  was  going  rhither  himself,  and  would 
readily  show  the  way.  St.  Aubert  thanked  him  for  the  offer,  and, 
pleased  with  his  chevalier-liko  air  and  open  countenance,  asked  him  to 
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take  a  seat  in  the  carriage ;  winch  the  stranger,  with  an  acknowledg- 
ment, declined,  adding  that  ho  would  keep  puce  with  the  mules.  But  1 
fear  yiiii  will  be  wretchedly  accommodated,  said  he;  the  inhabitants  of 
these  mountains  are  a  simple  people,  who  arc  not  only  without  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  but  almost  destitute  of  what  in  other  places  are  held  to  bo 
its  necessaries. 

I  perceive  you  are  not  one  of  its  inhabitants,  sir,  said  iSt.  Aubert. 

No,  sir ;  1  am  only  a  wanderer  here.  The  carriage  drove  on ;  and  tbo 
increasing  dusk  made  the  travellers  very  thankful  that  they  had  a  guide; 
the  frequent  glens,  too,  that  now  opened  among  the  mountains,  would 
likewise  have  added  to  their  perplexity.  Emily,  as  she  looked  up  one 
of  those,  Baw  something  at  a  great  d  Stance  like  a  bright  cloud  in  the 
air.  What  light  is  yonder,  sir?  said  she.  St.  Aubert  looked,  and  per- 
ceived that  it  was  the  snowy  summit  of  a  mountain,  so  much  higher 
than  any  around  it  that  it  still  reflected  the  sun's  rays,  while  those 
below  lay  in  deep  shade. 

At  length  the  village  lights  were  seen  to  twinkle  through  the  dusk, 
and  soon  after,  some  cottages  were  discovered  in  the  valley,  or  rather 
were  seen  by  reflection  in  the  stream,  on  whose  margin  they  stood,  and 
which  still  gleamed  with  the  evening  light. 

The  stranger  now  came  up,  and  St.  Aubert,  on  farther  inquiry,  found 
not  only  that  there  was  no  inn  in  the  place,  but  not  any  sort  of  house 
of  public  reception.  The  stranger,  however,  ottered  U>  walk  on,  and 
inquire  for  a  cottage  to  accommodate  them;  for  which  farther  civility 
St.  Aubert  returned  his  thanks,  and  said  that,  as  the  village  was  so  near, 
he  would  alight  and  walk  with  him.  Emily  followed  slowly  in  the 
carriage. 

On  the  way,  St.  Aubert  asked  his  companion  what  success  he  had 
liad  in  the  cha<o.  Not  much,  sir,  he  replied  ;  nor  do  I  aim  at  it.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  country,  and  mean  to  saunter  away  a  few  weeks  among 
its  scenes :  my  dogs  I  take  with  me  more  for  companionship  than  for 
game;  this  dress,  too,  gives  me  an  ostensible  business,  and  procures  mo 
that  respect  from  the  people  which  would,  perhaps,  be  rcl'u>ed  to  a  lonely 
stranger  who  had  no  visible  motive  for  coming  among  them. 

I  admire  your  taste,  said  St.  Auljort,  and,  if  1  were  a  younger  man, 
should  like  to  pass  a  few  weeks  in  your  way  exceedingly.  I,  too,  am  a 
wanderer ;  but  neither  my  plan  nor  pursuits  are  exactly  like  yours — I 
go  in  search  of  health  as  much  as  of  amusement.  St.  Aubert  sighed  and 
paused;  and  then,  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  he  resumed:  Jf  1  can 
hear  of  a  tolerable  road  that  shall  aliord  decent  accommodation,  it  is  my 
intention  to  pass  into  Rousilloii,  and  along  the  sea-shore  to  Langiicdoc. 
You,  sir,  seem  to  be  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  can,  perhaps, 
give  me  information  on  the  subject. 

The  stranger  said,  that  what  information  he  could  give  was  entirely 
at  his  service  ;  and  then  mentioned  a  road  rather  more  to  the  east,  which 
led  to  a  town,  whence  it  would  bo  easy  to  proceed  into  Uousillon. 

They  now  arrived  at  the  village,  and  commenced  their  search  for  a 
cottage  that  would  afford  a  night's  lodging,  in  several  which  they 
entered,  ignorance,  poverty,  and  mirth  seemed  equally  to  prevail;  and 
the  owners  eyed  St  Aubert  with  a  mixture  of  curiosity  aud  timidity. 
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Noining  like  a  bed  could  bo  found ;  and  he  had  ceased  to  inquiro  for 
one,  when  Emily  joined  him,  who  observed  the  languor  of  her  father's 
countenance,  and  lamented  that  lie  had  taken  a  road  so  ill  provided  with 
the  comforts  necessary  for  an  invalid.  Other  cottages,  which  they 
examined,  seemed  somewhat  less  savage  than  the  former,  consisting  of 
two  rooms,  if  such  they  could  be  called — the  first  of  these  occupied  by 
mules  and  pigs ;  the  second  by  the  family,  which  generally  consisted  of 
six  or  eight  children,  with  their  parents,  who  slept  on  beds  of  skins  and 
dried  beech-leaves  spread  upon  a  mud  floor.  Here  light  was  admitted, 
and  smoke  discharged  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof;  and  here  the 
scent  of  spirits  (for  the  travelling  smugglers  who  haunted  the  Pyrenees 
had  made  this  rude  people  familiar  with  the  use  of  liquors)  was  gener- 
ally perceptible  enough.  Emily  turned  from  such  scenes,  and  looked  at 
her  father  with  anxious  tenderness,  which  the  young  stranger  seem€d  to 
observe ;  for,  drawing  St  Aubert  aside,  he  made  him  an  otter  of  his  own 
bed.  It  is  a  decent  one,  said  he,  when  compared  with  what  we  have 
just  seen,  yet  such  as  in  other  circumstances  I  should  bo  ashamed  to 
offer  you.  St.  Aubert  acknowledged  how  much  he  felt  himself  obliged 
by  this  kindness ;  but  refused  to  accept  it  till  the  young  stranger  would 
take  no  denial.  Do  not  give  me  the  pain  of  knowing,  sir,  said  he,  that 
an  invalid,  like  you,  lies  on  hard  skins  while  I  sleep  in  a  bed.  Besides, 
sir,  your  refusal  wounds  my  pride ;  I  must  believe  you  think  my  ofter 
unworthy  your  acceptance.  Let  me  show  you  the  way.  I  have  no 
doubt  my  landlady  can  accommodate  this  young  lady  also. 

St.  Aubert  at  length  consented  that,  if  this  could  bo  done,  he  would 
accept  his  kindness ;  though  ho  felt  rather  surprised  that  the  stranger 
had  proved  himself  so  deficient  in  gallantry  as  to  administer  to  tho  repose 
of  an  infirm  man,  rather  than  to  that  of  a  very  lovely  young  w^oraan 
for  he  had  not  once  offered  the  room  for  Emily.  J3ut  she  thought  no 
of  herself;  and  tho  animated  smile  she  gave  him  told  how  much  she  fell 
herself  obliged  for  the  preference  of  her  father. 

On  their  way,  tho  stranger,  whoso  name  was  Valancourt,  stepped  on 
first  to  speak  to  his  hostess ;  and  she  came  out  to  welcome  St.  Aubert 
into  a  cottage  much  superior  to  any  he  had  seen.  This  good  woman 
seemed  very  willing  to  accommodate  the  strangers,  who  were  soon 
compelled  to  accept  the  only  two  beds  in  the  place.  Eggs  and  milk  were 
the  only  food  the  cottage  afforded;  but  against  scarcity  of  provisions 
St  Aubert  had  provided ;  and  he  requested  Valancourt  to  stay,  and 
partake  with  him  of  less  homely  fare — an  invitation  which  wTas  readily 
accepted ;  and  they  passed  an  hour  in  intelligent  conversation.  St 
Aubert  wa^-iuueh  pleased  with  the  manly  frankness,  simplicity,  and 
keen  susceptibiliTyto  i\u^  grandeur  of  nature  which  his  now  acquaint- 
ance discovered;  and,  indeed,  he  had  often  been  heard  to  say,  that 
without  a  certain  simplicity  of  heart  this  taste  could  not  exist  in  any 
strong  degree. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted   by  a  violent  uproar  without,  in 

which  the  voice  of  tho  inuli-tccr  was  heard  al>o\e  every  other  sound. 

Valancourt  started  from  his  seat,  and  went  to  inquire  the  occasion  ;  but 

the  dispute  continued  so  long  afterwards,  that  St.  Aubert  went  himself, 

And  found  Michael  quarrelling  with  tie  hostess,  because  she  had  refused 
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to  let  lik  males  lie  in  a  little  room  where  ho  and  three  of  her  sons  were 
to  pass  the  night    The  plaee  was  wretched  enough,  but  there  was  no 
other  for  these  people  to  sleep  in ;  and,  with  somewhat  more  of  a  deli- 
cacy than  was  usual  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  wild  tract  of  country, 
she  persisted  in  refusing  to  let  the  animals  have  the  same  fadclvimhcr 
with  her  children.    This  was  a  tender  point  with  the  muleteer ;  his 
bonor  was  wounded  when  his  mules  were  treated  with  disrespect,  and 
he  would  have  received  a  blow,  perhaps,  with  more  meekness.    lie 
declared  that  lib  beasts  were  as  honest  beasts,  and  as  good  beasts  as 
any  in  the  whole  province,  and  that  they  hod  a  right  to  be  well  treated 
wherever  they  went.    They  are  as  harmless  as  lambs,  said  he,  if  people 
don't  affront  them.   I  never  knew  them  behave  themselves  amiss  above 
once  or  twice  in  my  life,  and  then  they  had  good  reason  for  doing  so. 
Once,  indeed,  they  ticked  at  a  boy's  leg,  that  lay  asleep  in  the  stable, 
and  broke  it ;  but  I  told  them  they  were  out  there,  and,  by  St.  Anthony ! 
I  believe  they  understood  me,  for  they  never  did  so  again. 

lie  concluded  this  eloquent  harangue  with  protesting  that  they  should 
sliare  with  him,  go  where  he  would. 

The  dispute  was  at  length  settled  by  Valan court,  who  drew  the 
hostess  aside,  and  desired  she  would  let  the  muleteer  and  his  beasts  liave 
the  place  in  question  to  themselves,  while  her  sons  should  have  the  bed 
of  skins  designed  for  him,  for  that  he  would  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak, 
and  sleep  on  the  bench  by  the  cottage-door.  But  this  she  thought  it 
her  duty  to  oppose ;  and  she  felt  it  to  be  her  inclination  to  disappoint 
the  muleteer.  Valancourt,  however,  was  positive ;  and  the  tedious  alioir 
was  at  length  settled. 

It  was  late  when  JSt.  Aubert  and  Emily  retired  to  their  rooms,  and 
Valancourt  to  his  station  at  the  door,  which  at  this  mild  season  ho  pre- 
ferred to  a  close  cabin  and  a  bed  of  bkins.  fct.  Aubert  was  somewhat 
Hurprised  to  find  in  his  room  volumes  of  Homer,  Horace,  and  Petrarch ; 
but  the  name  of  Valancourt,  written  in  them,  told  him  to  whom  they 
belonged. 


CUATTEPw    IV. 

"  In  truth,  be  vu  a  strange  ami  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  ttontlo  and  each  dreadful  soene : 
In  dnrknowaiul  in  storm  ho  found  delight; 
Nor  lefts  than  when  on  ocean  wave  ser^no 
The  southern  sun  «U(Tn*ed  his  dazzling  fiheca. 
Kven  sad  viel^itnd©  amused  his  *onl ; 
Anil  if  a  sijrh  would  souiitimi-ft  intervene, 
And  down  hi*  choi-k  a  tear  of  pity  roll,- 
A  Ni;h,  a  tear,  e-i  swe.i,  he  wlth'd  not  to  control." 

The  Minstbkl. 

St.  Ai:rei:t  awoke  at  an  early  hour,  refreshed  by  sleep,  and  desirous 
to  set  forward.  Uc  in  vital  the  stranger  to  breakfast  with  him;  and 
talked  again  of  the  road.  Valancourt  said,  that  some  months  past  ho 
had  travelled  as  far  as  Beaujeau,  which  was  a  town  of  some  conscuuenoe 
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on  his  way  to  Ronsillon.    He  recommended  it  to  St.  Aubert  to  take  that 
route ;  and  the  latter  determined  to  do  so. 

The  road  from  this  hamlet,  said  Valancourt,  and  that  to  Beanjean, 
part  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  hence :  if  yon  will 
give  me  leave,  I  will  direct  your  muleteer  so  far.  I  must  wander  some- 
where ;  and  your  company  would  make  this  a  pleasanter  ramble  than 
any  other  I  could  take. 

St  Aubert  thankfully  accepted  his  offer,  and  they  set  ont  together — 
the  young  stranger  on  foot ;  for  he  refused  the  invitation  of  St  Aubert 
to  take  a  seat  in  his  little  carriage. 

The  road  wound  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  through  a  pastoral 
valley  bright  with  verdure,  and  varied  with  groves  of  dwarf-oak,  beech, 
and  sycamore,  under  whose  branches  herds  of  cattle  reposed.  The 
mountain-ash,  too,  and  the  weeping  birch,  often  threw  their  pendent 
fohage  over  the  steeps  above,  where  the  scanty  soil  scarcely  concealed 
thoir  roots,  and  where  their  light  branches  waved  to  every  breeze-  that 
fluttered  from  the  mountains. 

The  travellers  were  frequently  met  at  this  early  honr  (for  the  sun  had 
not  yet  risen  from  the  valley)  by  shepherds  driving  immense  flocks  from 
their  folds  to  feed  upon  the  hills.  St.  Aubert  had  set  ont  thus  early, 
not  only  that  he  might  enjoy  the  first  appearance  of  sunrise,  but  that 
he  might  inhale  the  nrst  pure  breath  of  morning,  which  above  all  things 
is  refreshing  to  the  spirits  of  the  invalid.  In  these  regions  it  was  par- 
ticularly so,  where  an  abundance  of  wild-flowers  and  aromatic  herbs 
breathed  forth  their  essence  on  the  air. 

The  dawn,  which  softened  the  scenery  with  its  peculiar  gray  tint,  now 
dispersed,  and  Emily  watched  the  progress  of  the  day,  first  trembling  on 
the  topst)f  the  highest  cliffs,  then  touching  them  with  splendid  light, 
while  their  sides  and  the  vale  below  were  still  wrapped  in  dewy  mist. 
Meanwhile  the  sullen  gray  of  the  eastern  clouds  began  to  blush,  then  to 
redden,  and  then  to  glow  with  a  thousand  colors,  till  the  golden  light 
darted  over  all  the  air,  touched  the  lower  points  of  the  mountain's  brow, 
and  glanced  in  long  sloping  beams  u{>on  the  valley  and  its  stream.  All 
nature  seemed  to  have  awakened  from  death  into  life.  The  spirit  of  St. 
Aubert  was  renovated.  His  heart  was  full ;  he  wept,  and  his  thoughts 
ascended  to  the  great  Creator. 

Emily  wished  to  trip  along  the  turf,  so  green,  and  bright  with  dew, 
and  to  taste  the  full  delight  of  that  liberty  which  the  izard  seemed  to  en- 
joy as  he  bounded  along  the  brow  of  the  cliffs ;  while  Valancourt  often 
stopped  to  speak  with  the  travellers;  and  with  social  feeling  to  point  out 
to  them  the  peculiar  object  of  his  admiration.  St  Aubert  was  pleased 
with  him:  Here  is  the  real  ingenuousness  and  ardor  of  youth,  said  he  to 
himself;  this  young  man  has  never  been  at  Paris. 

He  was  sorry  when  they  came  to  the^spot  where  the  roads  parted ; 
and  his  heart  took  a  mure  affectionate  leave  of  him  than  is  usual  after  so 
short  an  acquaintance.  Valancourt  talked  long  by  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage ;  seemed  more  than  once  to  be  going,  but  still  lingered,  and  appeared 
to  search  anxiously  for  topics  of  conversation  to  account  for  his  delay. 
At  length  he  took  leave.  As  he  went,  St.  Aubert  observed  him  look 
with  an  earnest  and  pensive  eye  at  Emily,  who  bowed  to  him  with  a 
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countenance  full  of  timid  sweetness,  while  the  carriage  drove  on.  St. 
Aubert,  for  whatever  reason,  soon  after  looked  from  the  window,  ami  >:\\v 
Yalaneourt  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  nad,  resting  on  his  pike  with 
folded  arms,  and  following  the  carriage  with  his  eyes.  Hi?  waved  his 
hand,  and  Valancourt,  seeming  to  awake  from  his  reverie,  returned  the 
salute,  and  started  away. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  now  began  to  change,  and  the  travellers  soon 
:'onnd  themselves  among  mountains  covered  from  their  basis  nearly-  to 
their  summits  with  forests  of  gloomy  pine,  except  where  a  rock  ot 
granite  shot  up  from  1ho  vale  bekrw,  and  lost  its  snowy  top  in  the 
clouds.  The  rivulet  which  had  hitherto  ^companied  them,  now  ex- 
panded into  a  river,  and.  flowing  deeply  i  silently  along,  reflected,  as 
in  a  mirror,  the  blacking  of  the  impending  shades.  Sometimes  a  cliff 
was  seen  lifting  its  bold  head  above  the  woods  and  the  vapors  that  lloated 
midway  down  the  mountains';  and  sometimes  a  face  of  perpendicular  mar- 
ble rose  from  the  water's  edge,  over  which  the  larch  threw  his  gigantic, 
arms,  here  scathed  with  lightning,  and  there  floating  with  luxuriant  foliage. 

They  continued  to  travel  over  a  rough  and  unfrequented  road,  seeing 
now  and  then  at  a  distjinre  the  solitary  shepherd,  with  his  dog,  stalking 
along  the  valley,  and  hearing  only  the  dashing  of  the  torrent*,  which  the 
woods  concealed  from  ;:■*■  eye,  the  long  sullen  murmur  of  the  breeze,  as 
it  swept  over  the  pines,  or  the  notes  of  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  which 
were  seen  towering  round  the  beetling  clilV. 

Often  as  the  carriage  moved  slowly  over  uneven  ground,  St.  Auberf 
alighted,  and  amused  himself  with  examining  the  curious  plans  that 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  road,  and  with  which  these  regions  abound  ; 
while  Emily,  wrapj>ed  in  high  enthusiasm,  wandered  away  uml  r  the 
shades,  listening  in  deep  silence  to  the  lonely  murmur  of  the  woods. 

Neither  village  nor  hamlet  was  seen  for  many  leagues;  the  goatherd's 
or  the  hunter's  cuhin,  perched  among  the  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  were  the 
only  human  habitations  that  ap{>cared. 

The  travellers  again  took  their  dinner  in  the  open  air,  on  a  pleasant 
s{»ot  in  the  valley,  under  the  spreading  shade  of  cedars ;  and  then  set 
forward  towards  Jieaujeau. 

The  road  now  began  to  ascend,  and,  leaving  the  pine  forests  behind, 
wound  among  rocky  precipioes.  The  evening  twilight  again  fell  over 
the  scene,  and  the  travellers  were  ignorant  how  far  they  might  yet  be 
from  Beau  jean.  »St.  Aubert,  however,  conjectured  that  the  distance 
could  not  bo  very  great,  and  comforted  himself  with  the  prospect  of 
travelling  on  a  more  frequented  road  after  reaching  that  town,  where  he 
designed  to  pass  the  night.  Singled  wood.-,  and  rocks,  and  heathy 
Tin iun tains,  were  now  ■■■en  obscurely  through  the  dusk;  hut- soon  even 
these  imperfect  image?  ded  in  darkia>s.  .Michael  proceeded  with  cau- 
tion, tor  he  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  road  ;  his  mules,  however, 
fei'vmcd  to  have  more  sagacity,  and  their  steps  were  Mire. 

On  turning  the  angle  of  a  mountain,  a  light,  appeared  at  a  di-t.»:iee, 
that  illiiTiiHiiit:;d  the  rocks  and  the  horizon  to  a  great  extent.  It  was 
•  vidently  a  large  lire;  but  whether  accidental,  or  whether  otherwise, 
there  were  no  means  of  knowing,  ^t.  Aubert  thought  it-  was  probably 
kindled  by  some  of  the  numerous  banditti  that  infested  the,  I'vreue^, 
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and  he  became  watchful  and  amions  to  know  whether  the  road  paused 
□ear  tbis  fire.  He  hod  arms  with  him,  which,  on  an  emergency,  might 
afford  some  prelection,  though  certainly  a  very  unequal  one  against  a 
band  of  rubbers,  so  desperate  too  as  those  usually  wore  who  haunted 
these  wild  regions.  While  many  reflections  rose  upon  .his  mind,  ho 
heard  a  voice  shouting  from  the  road  behind,  and  ordering  the  mnlotoor 
to  stop.  St.  Anhert  bade  him  proceed  as  fast  as  possible;  bot  either 
Michael  or  his  moles  were  obstinate,  for  they  did  not  quit  the  old  pace. 
IIurses,'foct  were  now  heard ;  a  man  road  np  to  the  carriage,  still  order- 
ing tho  driver  to  stop ;  and  St.  Aubert,  who  could  no  longer  doubt  his 
purpose,  was  with  difficulty  able  to  prepare  a  pistol  for  his  defence,  when 
his  hand  was  upon  the  door  of  the  chaise.  The  man  staggered  on  his 
horse;  the  report  of  the  pistol  was  followed  by  a  groan ;  and  St.  An- 
hurt's  horror  may  be  imagined,  when  in  tho  next  instant  he  thought  ho 
heard  the  faint  voice  of  Valancourt.  He  now  himself  bade  the  muleteer 
stop;  and,  pronouncing  the  name  of  Valancourt,  was  answered  in  a 
voice  that  no  longer  suffered  liim  to  doubt.  St.  Aubert,  who  instantly 
alighted  and  went  to  his  assistance,  found  him  still  sitting  on  his  horse, 
but  bleeding  profusely,  and  appearing  to  be  in  great  pain,  though  he  en- 
deavored to  soften  uie  terror  of  fit.  Aubert  by  assurances  tliat  he  was 
not. materially  hurt,  the  wound  being  only  in  his  arm.  St.  Aubert,  with 
tho '.muleteer,  assisted  him  to  dismount,  aud  he  sat  down  on  the  bank  ol 
tho  Toad,  where  St.  Aubert  tried  to  bind  up  his  arm ;  but  his  hands 
trembled  so  excessively  that  be  could  not  accomplish  it;  and,  Michael 
being  now  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  burse,  which,  on  being  disengaged  from 
his  rider,  had  galloped  off,  he  called  Emily  to  hie  assistance.  Receiving 
no  answer,  ho  went  to  the  carriage,  and  found  her  sunk  on  the  seat  in  a 
fainting  fit.  Between  the  distress  of  this  circumstance  and  that  of  leav- 
ing Valancourt  bleeding,  lie  scarcely  know  what  he  did ;  he  endeavored, 
however,  to  raise  her,  and  called  to  Michael  to  fetch  water  from  the  riv- 
ulet that  flowed  by  the  road  ;  but  Uiclincl  was  gone  beyond  the  reach, 
of  his  voice.  Valancourt,  who  heard  these  culls,  and  also  the  repeated 
name  of  Emily,  instantly  understood  the  subject  of  his  distress;  and  al- 
most forgetting  his  own  condition,  he  hastened  to  her  relief.  She  was  - 
reviving  when  he  reached  the  carriago  ;  and  then,  understanding  that 
anxiety  for  him  had  occasioned  her  indisposition,  he  assured  her,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled,  but  not  from  anguish,  that  bis  wound  waa  of  no 
consequence.  While  ho  said  this,  St.  Aubert  turned  round,  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  still  bleeding,  tho  subject  of  his  alarm  changed  again, 
and  he  hastily  formed  some  handkerchiefs  into  a  bandage.  This  stopped 
the  effusion  of  tho  blood ;  bat  St.  Aubert,  dreading  the  consequence  of 
the  wound,  inquired  repeatedly  how  far  they  were  from  Bcaujenu ;  when 
learning  t  hat  it  was  nt  two  leagues'  distance,  his  distress  increased,  sine* 
he  knew  not  how  Valancourt,  in  his  present  state,  would  bear  the  mo- 
tion of  the  carriage,  and  perceived  licit  he  wjis  ulrtady  faint  th>m  tho 
loss  of  blood.  "When  he  mentioned  tin.  nubject  of  his  unsiety,  Valan- 
court entreated  that  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  thus  alarmed  on 
his  account,  for  that  be  had  no  doubt  be  should  be  able  to  support  him- 
self very  well ;  and  then  he  talked  of  the  accident  as  a  slight  ono.  The 
muleteer  being  now,-  returned  with  Valaucourt's  horse,  assisted  him  into 
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the  chaise ;  and,  as  Emily  was  now  revived,  they  moved  slowly  on  to- 
wards Beanjeau. 

St.  Anbert,  when  he  had  recovered  from  the  terror  occasioned  him 
by  this  accident,  expressed  surprise  on  seeing  Yalanuourf,  who  explained 
his  unexpected  appearance  by  saying,  You,  sir,  renewed  my  taste  lor  so- 
ciety ;  when  you  had  left  the  hamlet,  it  did  ajqx/ar  a  solitude.  1  deter- 
mined, therefore,  since  my  object  was  merely  amusement,  to  change  the 
scene;  and  I  took  this  road,  because  I  knew  it  led  through  a  more  ro- 
mantic tract  of  mountains  than  the  spot  I  have  left.  .Besides,  added 
he,  hesitating  for  an  instant,  I  will  own — and  why  should  I  not '. — that 
1  had  some  hope  of  overtaking  you. 

And  I  have  made  you  a  very  unexpected  return  for  the  compliment, 
said  St.  Aubert,  who  lamented  again  the  rashness  which  had  produced 
the  accident,  and  explained  the  cause  of  his  late  alarm.  But  Valan- 
court seemed  anxious  only  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  his  companions 
every  unpleasant  feeling  relative  to  himself;  and,  for  that  purpose,  still 
struggled  against  a  sense  of  pain,  and  tried  to  converse  with  gayety. 
Emily  meanwhile  was  silent,  except  when  Valancourt  particularly  ad- 
dressed her ;  and  there  was  at  those  times  a  tremulous  tone  in  his  voice 
that  spoke  much. 

They  were  now  so  near  the  lire  which  had  long  flamed  at  a  distance 
An  the  blackness  of  night,  that  it  gleamed  upon  the  road,  and  they  could 
distinguish  figures  moving  about  the  blaze.  The  way  winding  still 
nearer,  they  perceived,  in  the  valley,  one  of  those  numerous  bands  of 
gip-ics.  which  at  that  period  particularly  haunted  the  wilds  of  the  Pyr- 
enees mid  lived  partly  by  plundering  the  traveller.  Emily  looked  with 
some  degree  of  terror  on  the  savage  countenances  of  these  people  shown 
by  the  tire,  which  heightened  the  rotmmtic  cHect  of  the  scenery,  as  it 
threw  a  red  dusky  gleam  upon  the  rocks  and  on  the  foliage  of  trees, 
leaving  heavy  masses  of  shade  and  regions  of  obscurity  which  the  eye 
feared  to  penetrate. 

They  were  preparing  their  supper  :  a  large  pot  stood  by  the  fire,  over 
which  several  figures  were  busy.  The  blaze  discovered  a  rude  kind  of 
tent,  round  which  many  children  and  dogs  were  playing;  and  the  whole 
formed  a  picture  highly  grotesque.  The  travellers  saw  plainly  their 
danger.  Valancourt  was  silent,  but  laid  his  hand  on  one  of  St.  Aubert's 
pisiuls ;  St.  Aubert  drew  forth  another,  and  Michael  was  ordered  to 
proved  as  ia>t  as  possible.  They- passed  the  place,  however,  without 
in-ir.g  attacked  ;  the  rovers  being  probably  unprepared  for  the  opportu- 
niry.'and  too  busy  about  their  supper  to  feel  much  interest,  at  the  mo- 
m. -:;:.  in  any  thing  besides. 

Aiivr  a  league  and  a  half  more  passed  in  darkness  the  travellers  ar- 
riw-.l  :it  Ueaujeau,  and  drove  up  to  the  only  inn  the  place  afforded; 
wv.ch,  thoinrh  superior  to  any  they  had  seen  since  tlay  entered  the 
i:i : i  iiri.iin^.  was  bad  enough. 

I':i"  -iirg«-«m  nf  the  t'lwu  wa*  i-nmediatcly  svnt  fir.  if  a  mii^vmi  he 
cr.iid  be  called  who  prescribed  for  hor-es  n<  well  a- for  men,  and  shaved 
laec*  at  least  as  dexterously  as  he.  set  huiics.  After  examining  Yalari- 
coiirt's  arm,  and  perceiving  that  the  bullet  had  passed  through  the  tbsU 
without  touchiw^  the  hone,  ha  f/ns<cd  it,  and  left  \\\u\  \\yV\a  \v  se«V\\\\\ 
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prescription  of  quiet,  which  bis  patient  was  not  inclined  to  obey.  The 
delight  of  ease  had  now  succeeded  to  pain— for  ease  may  be  allowed  to 
assume  a  positive  quality  when  contrasted  with  anguish-— and,  his  spirits 
thus  reanimated,  he  wished  to  partake  of  the  conversation  of  St.  Aubert 
and  Emily,  who,  released  from  so  many  apprehensions,  were  uncom- 
monly cheerful.  Late  as  it  was,  however,  St.  Aubert  was  obliged  to  go 
out  with  the  landlord  to  buy  meat  for  supper;  and  Emily,  who,  during 
this  iu^rval,  had  been  absent  as  long  as  she  could,  upon  excuses  of  look- 
ing to  their  accommodation,  which  she  found  rather  better  than  she 
expected,  was  compelled  to  return,  and  converse  with  Valanoourt  alone. 
They  talked  of  the  character  of  the  scenes  they  had  passed,  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  country,  of  poetry,  and  of  St  Anbert — a  subject 
on  which  Emily  always  spoke  and  listened  to  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

The  travellers  passed  an  agreeable  evening;  -but  St.  Aubert  was  fa- 
tigued with  bis  journey,  and,  as  Valanoonrt  seemed  again  sensible  of 
pain,  they  separated  soon  after  sapper. 

In  the  morning,  St.  Anbert  found  that  Valanoourt  had  passed  *  rest- 
less night,  that  he  was  feverish,  and  his  wound  very  painful.  The 
surgeon,  when  he  dressed  it,  advised  him  to  remain  quietly  at  Heaujeau 
— advice  which  was  too  reasonable  to  be  rejected.  St.  Anbert,  however, 
had  no  favorable  opinion  of  this  practitioner,  and  was  anxious  to  commit 
Valanoourt  into  more  skilful  hands;  but  learning,  upon,  inquiry,  that  there 
was  no  town  within  several  leagues  which  seemed  more  likely  to  afford 
better  advice,  he  altered  the  plan  of  his  journey,  and  determined  to  await 
the  recovery  of  Valanoourt,  who,  with  somewhat  more  ceremony  than 
sincerity,  made  many  objections  to  this  delay. 

By  order  of  his  surgeon,  Valancourt  did  not  go  out  of  the  house  that 
day ;  but  St.  Aubert  and  Emilysnrvjjjed  with  delight  the  environs  of  the 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  IheTyrcnejin  Alps,  that  rose,  some  in  abrupt 
precipices  and  others  swelling  with  woods  of  cedar,  fir,  and  cypress, 
which  stretched  nearly  to  their  highest  summits.  The  cheerful  green  of 
the  beech  and  mountain-ush  was  sometimes  seen,  like  a  gleam  of  light, 
amidst  the  dark  verdure  of  the  forest;  and  sometimes  a  torrent  poured 
its  sparkling  ilood  high  among  the  woods. 

Volancoiirt's  Indisposition  detained  the  travellers  at  Boanjeau  several 
days,  during  which  interval  St.  Aubert  had  observed  his  disposition  and 
his  talents  with  the  philosophic  inquiry  so  natural  to  him.     He  saw  a 

I  frank  and  generous  nature,  full  of  ardor,  highly  susceptible  of  whatever 
in  yranil  and  beautiful,  but  impetuous,  wild,  and  somewhat  romantic 
Valanoourt  had  knuwn  little  of  the  world.  11U  pcroe prions'  were  clear, 
and  his  feeling*  just;  his  indignation  of  an  unworthy,  or  his  admiration 
of  a  generous  action,  were  expressed  In  terms  of  equal  vehemence.  St, 
Aubert  sometimes  smiled  at  his  warmth,  but  seldom  checked  it,  and 
often  repented  to  himself,  tills  yonng  man  has  never  been  at  Paris.,  A 
sigh  sometimes  followed  thid  Client  ejaculation,  lie  determined  not  to 
Il-uvo  Valancourt  till  he  should  he  perfectly  recovered;  and,  as  he  was 
now  well  enough  to  travel,  though  not  able  to  manage  lit-!  horse,  St, 
Auborl  invited  him  to  accompany  him  for  a  few  days  in  the  carriage. 
This  he  the  more  readily  did,  since  he  hail  discovered  that  Valanconrt 
n'a.iofa  family  of  the  same  name  in  Gascony,-with  whoso  respectability 
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he  was  well  acquainted.  The  latter  accepted  the  offer  with  great 
pleasure,  and  they  again  set  forward  among  these  ronumtic  wilds  to- 
wards Rousillon. 

They  travelled  leisurely,  stopping  where vei*  a  scene  uncommonly  grand 
appeared ;  frequently  alighting  to  walk  to  an  eminence  whither  the  mules 
could  not  go,  from  which  the  prospect  opened  in  greater  lnagniliccncc ; 
and  often  sauntering  over  hillocks  covered  with  lavender,  wild  thyme, 
juniper,  and  tamarisk,  and  under  the  shades  of  woods,  between  whose 
boles  they  caught  the  long  mountain- vista,  sublime  beyond  nny  thing 
that  Emily  had  ever  imagined. 

St.  Aubert  sometimes  amused  himself  with  botanizing,  while  Yalan- 
court  and  Emily  strolled  on :  lie  pointed  out  to  her  notice  the  objects 
that  jmrticularly  charmed  him,  and  reciting  beautiful  passages  from  such 
of  the  Latin  and  Italian  poets  as  he  had  heard  her  admire.  In  the 
pauses  of  conversation,  when  he  thought  himself  not  observed,  he  fre- 
quently fixed  his  eyes  ]>ensively  on  her  countenance,  which  expressed 
with  so  much  animation  the  taste  and  energy  of  her  mind ;  and  when 
he  spoke  again,  there  was  a  peculiar  tenderness  in  the  tone  <>f  his  voice, 
that  defeated  any  attempt  to  conceal  hi*  sentiments.  Jiy  degrees  these 
silent  pauses  became  more  frequent,  till  Emily,  only,  betrayed  an  anxiety 
to  interrupt  them ;  and  she,  who  had  been  hitherto  reserved,  would  now 
talk  again,  and  again,  of  the  woods,  and  the  valleys,  and  the  mountains, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  sympathy  and  silence. 

From  Heaujeaii  the  road  had  constar  ascended,  conducting  the 
travellers  into  the  high-'-  regions  of  the  an,  -.hero  immense  glaciers  ex-i 
hibited  their  frozen  horrors,  and  eternal  snow  whitened  the  summits  ofl 
the  mountains.  They  often  paused  to  r- -^template  these  stupendous! 
scones,  and,  seated  on  some  wild  cliff,  "\\h.  ie  only  the  ilex  or  the  larch 
"•>nld  flourish,  looked  over  dark  forests  *n  lir,  and  precipices  where 
■i  nuan  foot  had  never  wandered,  into  the  glen — so  deep,  that  the  thun- 
der of  the  torrent,  which  was  seen  to  foam  along  the  bottom,  was 
scarcely  heard  to  murmur.  Over  these  crags  rose  others  of  stupendous 
height  and  fantastic  shape;  soino  shooting  into  cones,  others  impending 
far  over  their  base,  in  br-ns  masses  of  granite,  along  whose  broken  ridges 
was  often  lodged  a  weight  of  snow,  that,  trembling  even  to  the  vil. ration 
of  a  sonnd,  threatened  to  bear  destruction  in  its  course  to  the  vale. 
Around,  on  every  side,  fur  as  the  eye  could  j>enetrate,  wen*  see.i  only 
forms  of  grandeur — the  long  perspective  of  mountain-tops,  tinged  with 
ethereal  blue,  or  white  with  snow;  valleys  of  ice  and  forests  of  gloomy 
fir.  The  serenity  and  clearness  of  the  air  in  these  high  region  were 
particularly  delightful  to  the  travellers;  it  seemed  to  inspire,  them  with 
a  tiner  spirit,  and  diffused  an  indescribable  complacency  over  their  minds. 
They  h»d  no  words  to  express  the  sublime  emotions  they  felt.  A  solemn 
expression  characterized  the  feelings  of  St.  Aubert;  tears  often  came-  to 
his  eyes,  and  he  frequently  walked  away  from  his  companions.  Valan- 
loiii't  now  and  then  spoke,  to  point  to  Emily's  notice  some  feature  ot 
tin-  sei-ne.  The  thinne—  of  the  atmosphere,  through  which  every  object 
came  sw  distinctly  to  the  eye,  surprised  and  deluded  her,  who  rould 
scarcely  believe  that  objects  which  appeared  sU  near,  were,  in  reality,  so 
distant".    The  dee/)  sihnco  of  these  solitudes  was  broken  oi\\^'  &\.\\\\ttrotak 
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by  the  scream  of  the  vultures,  seen  cowering  round  some  cliff  below,  or 
by  the  cry  of  the  eagle,  sailing  high  in  the  air ;  except  when  the  travel- 
lers listened  to  the  hollow  thunder  that  sometimes  muttered  at  their  feet. 
While  above,  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens  was  unobscured  by  the  light- 
est cloud ;  half-way  down  the  mountains,  long  billows  of  vapor  wore 
frequently  seen  rolling;  now  wholly  excluding  the  country  below,  and 
now  opening,  and  partially  revealing  its  features.  Emily  delighted  to 
observe  the  graudeur  of  these  clouds  as  they  changed  in  shape  and  tints, 
and  to  watch  their  various  effects  on  the  lower  world,  whose  features, 
partly  veiled,  were  continually  assuming  new  forms  of  sublimity. 

Alter  traversing  these  regions  for  many  leagues,  they  began  to  descend 
towards  Iiousillon,  and  features  of  beauty  then  mingled  with  the  scene. 
Yet  the  travellers  did  not  look  bacE  WltnOut  some  regret  to  the  sublime 
objects  they  had  quitted ;  though  the  eye,  fatigued  with  tn6  extension 
of  its  powers,  was  glad  to  repose  on  the  verdure  of  woods  and  pastures, 
that  now  hung  on  the  margin  of  the.  river  below ;  to  view  again  the 
humble  cottage  shaded  by  cedars,  the  playful  group  of  mountaineer 
children,  and  llowery  nooks  that  appeared  among  the  hills. 

As  they  descended,  they  saw  at  a  distance,  on  the  right,  one  of  the 
grand  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain,  gleaming  with  its  battlements 
and  towers  to  the  splendor  of  the  setting  rays ;  yellow  tops  of  woods 
covering  the  steeps  below,  while  far  above  aspired  the  snowy  points  of 
the  mountains,  still  reflecting  a  rosy  hue. 

St.  Aubert  began  to  look  out  for  the  little  town  he  had  been  directed 
to  by  the  people  of  Beaujeau,  and  whero  ho  meant  to  pass  the  night; 
but  uo  habitation  yet  appeared.  Of  its  distance  Valan court  could  not 
assist  him  to  judge,  for  he  had  never  been  so  far  along  this  chain  of  Alps 
before.  There  was,  however,  a  road  to  guide  them ;  and  there  could  be 
httle  doubt  that  it  was  the  right  one ;  for,  since  they  had  left  Beaujeau, 
there  had  been  no  variety,  of  tracks  to  perplex  or  mislead. 

Tho  sun  now  gave  his  lost  light,  and  St.  Aubert  bade  the  muleteer 
proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch.  He  found,  indeed,  the  lassitude  ol 
illness  return  upon  him,  after  a  day  of  uncommon  fatigue,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  he  longed  for  repose.  His  anxiety  was  not  soothed  by 
observing  a  numerous  train,  consisting  of  men,  horses,  and  loaded  mules, 
winding  down  the  steeps  of  an  opposite  mountain,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing at  intervals  among  the  woods,  so  that  its  numbers  could  not  bo 
judged  of.  Something- bright,  like  arms,  glanced  in  tho  setting  ray,  and 
the  military  dress  was  distinguishable  upon  the  men  who  were  in  tho 
van,  and  others  scattered  among  tho  troop  that  followed.  As  thoso 
wound  into  the  vnle,  the  rear  of  the  party  emerged  from  the  woods,  and 
exhibited  a  band  of  soldiers.  St.  Aubort's  apprehensions  now  subsided ; 
ho  had  no  doubt  that  tho  train  before  him  consisted  of  smugglers,  who, 
in  conveying  prohibited  goods  over  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  encountered 
and  conquered  by  a  party  of  troops. 

The  travellers  had  lingered  so  long  among  the  sublimer  scenes  of  these 
mountains,  that  they  found  themselves  entirely  mistaken  in  their  calcu- 
lates that  they  could  reach  Montigny  at  sunset;  but,  as  they,  wound 
along  the  valley,  they  saw,  on  a  rude  Alpine  bridge  that  united  two  lofty 
crags  of  the  glen,  a  group  of  mountaineer  children,  amusing  themselves 
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with  dropping  pebbles  into  a  torrent  below,  and  watching  the  stones 
plange  into  the  water,  that  threw  up  its  white  spray  high  in  the  air  as 
it  received  them,  and  returned  a  sullen  sound,  which  the  echoes  of  the 
mountains  prolong].  Under  the  bridge  was  seen  a  pers|>ective  of  the 
valley,  with  its  cataract  descending  among  the  rocks,  and  a  cottage  on 
tlie  cliff,  overshadowed  with  pines.  It  appeared  that  they  could  not  be 
far  from  someHnall  town.  St.  Aubert  bade  the  muleteer  stop,  and  then 
called  to  the  cluldren,  to  i  amnio  if  lie  was  near  Mouiigny ;  but  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  roaring  of  the  waters,  would  not  sutler  his  voice  to  be 
heard;  and  the  crags  adjoining  the  bridge  were  of  such  stupendous 
height  and  steepness,  that  to  have  climbed  either  would  have  been 
scarcely  practicable  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  ascent.  St. 
Aul>ert,  therefore,  did  not  waste  more  moments  in  delay.  They  con- 
tinned  to  travel  long  after  twilight  had  obscured  the  road,  which  was  so 
broken,  that  now  thinking  it  safer  to  walk  than  to  ride,  they  all  alighted. 
The  moon  was  rising,  bnt  her  light  was  yet  too  feeble  to  assist  them. 
While  they  stepped  carefully  on,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  vesper-bell 
of  a  convent.  The  twilight  would  not  permit  them  to  distinguish  any 
thing  like  a  building,  but  the  sounds  seemed  to  come  from  some  woods 
that  overhung  an  acclivity  to  the  right.  Valancourt  proposed  to  go  in 
search  of  this  convent,  if  they  will  not  accommodate  us  with  a  night's 
Iodizing,  said  he,  thev  mav  certain! v  inform  us  how  far  we  are  from 
Munrigny,  and  direct  us  towards  it.  He  was  bounding  forward,  with- 
out waiting  Sr.  Auhert's  reply,  when  the  latter  stopped  him.  1  am  very 
weary,  said  St.  AiU*ert,  and  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  immediate 
rest.  We.  will  all  go  to  the  convent;  your  good  looks  would  defeat 
our  purpose:  but  when  they  see  mine  and  Emily's  exhausted  coun- 
tenances, they  will  scarcely  deny  us  repose. 

As  he  said  this,  he  took  Emily's  arm  within  his,  and,  telling  Michael 
to  wait  awhile  in  the  road  Vith  the  carriage,  they  began  to  ascend 
towards  the  woods,  guided  by  the  bell  of  the  convent.  His  steps  were 
feeble,  and  Valancourt  olio  rod  him  his  arm,  which  he  accepted.  The 
moon  now  threw  a  faint  light  over  their  path,  and  soon  after  enabled 
them  to  distinguish  some  towers  rising  above  the  tops  of  the  woods. 
Still  following  the  note  of  the  bell,  they  entered  the  shade  of  tho<o 
woods,  lighted  only  by  the  moonbeams  that  glided  down  between  the 
leaves,  and  threw  a  tremulous  uncertain  gleam  upon  the  >teep  track  they 
were  winding.  The  gloom,  and  the  silence  that  prevailed  (except  when 
the  bell  returned  upon  the  air),  together  with  the  wildness  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene,  struck  Emily  with  a  degree  of  fear,  which,  however,  tho 
voice  and  conversation  of  Valancourt  somewhat,  repressed. 

When  they  had  been  some  time  ascending,  St.  Aubert  complained  of 
wearine.--*;  and  they  stopped  to  re^t  upon  a  lilt le  given  summit  where 
the  trw«*  opened,  and  admitted  the  moonlight.  lie  sat  down  upon  the 
turf,  between  Emilv  and  Valancourt.  The  bell  had  now  c.en-ed,  and 
the  deep  repose  of  the  scene  was  undi-turbed  by  any  .-on ml;  tor  the 
low,  dull  murmur  of  sonic  distant  tonviils  might  be  said  to  soothe 
rather  than  to  interrupt  the  silence.  Ileforc  them  extended  the  valley 
they  had  «juitted  :  its  rocks  and  woods  to  the  left,  juM  silvered  by  the 
rays,  formed  a  contract  to  the  deep  shadow  that  involved  the  opposite 
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cliffs,  whose  fringed  summits  were  only  tipped  with  light;  while  tlifl 
distant  perspective  of  the  valley  was  lost  in  the  yellow  mist  of  moon 
light.  The  travellers  sat  for  some  time  wrapped  in  the  oompUoency 
which  snch  scenes  inspire. 

These  scenes,  said  Valanconrt,  at  length,  soften  the  heart  like  the 
not«s  of  sweet  music,  and  io»pire  that  delicious  melancholy  which  no 
person,  who  had  felt  it  once,  would  resign  for  the  gayest  pleasures. 
Thcjy  awaken  oar  best  and  purest  feelings,  disposing  us  to  benevolence, 
pity,  and  friendship.  Those  whom  I  love,  I  always  seem  to  love  more 
in  such  an  hour  as  this.     His  voice  trembled,  and  he  paused. 

St,  Anbert  was  silent;  Emily  perceived  a  worm  tear  fall  upon  the 
hand  he  held :  she  knew  the  object  of  his  thoughts — hers,  too,  had  for 
some  time  been  occupied  by  the  remembrance  of  her  mower.  Me 
seemed  by  an  effort  to  rouse  himself.  Yes,  said  he,  with  a  half-sup- 
pressed sigh,  the  memory  of  those  we  love— of  times  forever  passed ! — 
in  such  an  hour  as  this  steals  upon  the  mind,  like  a  strain  of  distant 
music  in  the  stillness  of  night — ail  tender  and  harmonious  as  this  land* 
scape,  sleeping  in  the  mellow  moonlight.  After  the  pause  of  a  moment, 
St.  Anbert  added,  I  have  always  fancied  that  1  thonght  with  more 
clearness  and  precision  at  such  an  honr,  than  at  any  other ;  and  that 
heart  mast  be  insensible  in  n  great  degree,  that  does  not  soften  to  its 
innnoneo.     Bnt  many  such  there  are. 

Valanconrt  siglied.  / 

Are  there,  indeed,  many  such  1  said  Emily. 

A  fow  years  hence,,  my  Emily,  replied  St.  Anbert,  -and  yon  may  smile 
nt  tlto  recollection  of  tliat  question— if  you  do  not  weep  to  it.  Hut 
oome;  I  am  somewhat  refreshed;  let  us  proceed. 

Having  emerged  from  tho  woods,  they  saw,  upon  a  turfy  hillock 
above,  the  convent  of  which  they  were  in  search.  A  high  wall  that 
surrounded  it  led  them  to  an  ancient  pate,  at  which  they  knocked ;  and 
the  ]>oor  monk  who  opened  it  conducted  thera  into  a  small  adjoining 
room,  where  he  desired  they  would  wait  while  he  informed  the  superior 
of  thoir  request.  In  this  interval  several  friars  came  in  separately  to  look 
at  them ;  and  at  length  the  first  monk  returned,  and  they  followed  him 
to  a  room,  where  tho  superior  was  sitting  in  an  armchair,  with  a  large 
folio  volume,  printed  in  black-letter,  open  on  a  desk  before  him.  He- 
received  them  with  courtesy,  though  lie  did  not  rise  from  his  seat ;  and, 
having  asked  them  a  tew  questions,  granted  their  request.  After  a  short 
conversation,  formal  and  solemn  on  the  part  of  the  superior,  they  with- 
drew to  the  apartment  where  they  were  to  sup ;  and  V  alancourt,  whom 
one  of  tho  inferior  friars  civilly  desired  to  accompany,  went  to  seek 
Michael  and  his  mules.  They  nod  not  descended  half  way  down  the 
cliffs  before  they  heard  tho  voice  of  the  muleteer  echoing  for  and  wide. 
Sometimes  he  called  on  St.  Anbert,  and  sometimes  on  Valanconrt ;  who, 
having  at  length  convinced  him  thnt  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  either  for 
himself  or  Iih  master,  and  having  disposed  of  him  for  the  night  in  a 
cottage  on  the  skim  of  the  woods,  i-iinnii'd  to  sup  with  his  friends  on 
enr.h  sober  fare  as  the  monks  thought  it  prudent  to  set  before  them. 
While  St.  Aubcrt  wa*  too  much  indisposed  to  sliare  it,  Emily,  in  her 
anxiety  for  Iicr  father,  forgot  herself;  and  Valanconrt,  thoughtful,  yet 
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never  inattentive  to  them,  appeared  particularly  solicitous  to  accommo- 
date and  relieve  St.  Anbert,  who  often  observed,  while  his  daughter  was 
pressing  hira  to  eat,  or  adjusting  the  pillow  ahe  had  placed  in  the  bock 
of  his  armchair,  that  Vokjincourt  fixed  on  her  a  look  of  pensive  tender- 
ness, which  he  waa  not  displeased  to  understand. 

They  asperated  at  an  early  hoar,  and  retired  to  their  respective 
apartment*.  Emily  was  shown  to  hers  by  a  nan  of  the  convent,  whom 
she  was  glad  to  dismiss,  for  her  heart  waa  melancholy,  and  her  attention 
so  much  abstracted,  that  conversation  with  a  stranger  waa  painful.  She 
thought  her  father  daily  declining;  and  attributed  hia  present  fatigue 
more  to  the  feeble  state  of  hia  frame  than  to  the  difficulty  of  the  journey. 


,  .-•bell, 

and  then  heard  quick  steps  pass  along  the  gallery  into  which  her  cham- 
ber opaoed.  She  was  so  little  accustomed  to  the  manners  of  a  convent, 
aa  to  be  alarmed  by  this  circumstance :  her  fears,  ever  alive  for  her 
father,  suggested  that  be  waa  very  ill,  and  ahe  arose  in  haste  to  go  to 
him.  Having  paused,  however,  to  let  the  persona  in  the  gallery  pass 
before  ahe  opened  her  door,  her  thoughts  in  the  mean  time  recovered 
from  the  confusion  of  sleep,  and  she  understood  that  the  bell  was  the 
call  of  the  monks  to  prayers.  It  bod  now  ceased,  and,  all  being  ngnin 
still,  she  fbrebore  to  go  to  St  Aubert's  room.  Her  mind  was  not  dis- 
posed for  immediate  sleep;  and  the  moonlight  that  shone  into  her 
chamber  invited  her  to  open  the  casement,  and  look  out  upon  the 
country. 

It  was  a  still  and  beautiful  night ;  the  sky  was  unobsonred  by  any 
cloud,  and  scarce  a  leaf  of  the  woods  beneath  trembled  in  the  air.  As 
she  listened,  the  midnight  hymn  of  the  monks  rose  softly  from  a  chapel 
that  stood  on  one  of  the  lower  cliffs — a  holy  strain,  that  seemed  to  ascend 
through  the  silence  of  night  to  heaven ;  and  her  thoughts  ascended  with 
it.  From  die  consideration  of  his  works,  her  mind  rose  to  the  adoration 
of  the  Deity,  in  his  goodness  and  power :  wherever  she  turned  her  view, 
wliefher  on  the  sleeping  earth,  or  to  the  vast  regions  of  space,  glowing 
with  worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  human  thought,  the  sublimity  of  God 
and  the  majesty  of  his  presence  appeared.  Her  eyes  were  tilled  with 
tears  of  awfbl  love  and  admiration;  and  she  felt  that  pure  devotion, 
superior  to  all  the  distinctions  of  human  system,  which  lifts  tlie  soul 
above":  this  world,  and  seams  to  expand  it  into  a  nobler  nature — such 
devotion  as  can,  perha]»,  only  be  experienced  when  the  mind,  rescue) 
for  a  moment  from  the  humbleness  of  earthly  considerations,  aspires  to 
contemplate  His  power  in  the  sublimity  of  His  works,  and  His  goodness 
in  the  infinity  of  Ills  blessings. 


cllMt,iU>e  full-. .ltd  m 
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The  midnight  dhant  of  tlio  monks  stum  after  dropped  into  silence; 
but  Emily  remained  at  tlio  casement  watching  the  setting  moon,  and 
the  valley  sinking  ink>  deep  shade,  and  willing  tu  prolong  hor  present 
slate  of  i  nil  id.     At  length  slie  retired  to  her  mattress,  and  sunk  intc 

ii-timiiiil  slumber. 


CHAPTER    V. 


Lace  brcHbed  hit  infant  slglia,  from  roguish  lira." 

St.  Aukkiit,  sufficiently  restored  by  a  night'ii  repose  to  pursue  his 
Journey,  set  out  in  the  looming,  with  his  family  and  VnJaneourt,  for 
liotisillnn,  which  lie  hoped  toreaoh  before  nightfall.  The  scenes  through 
which  they  now  passed  were  us  wild  and  romantic  as  any  they  had 
,  yet  observed — with  this  difference,  that  beauty,  every  now  and  then, 
softened  the  landscape  into  smiles.  Little  woody  recesses  appeared 
among  the  moult  tains,  covered  with  bright  verdure  and  flowers;  or  a 
pastoral  valley  opened  ita  grassy  bosom  in  the  shade  of  the  cliffs,  with 
dorks  and  herds  loitering  along  tlio  banks  of  a  rivulet  that  refreshed  it 
with  perjwtual  green.  St.  Aubert  could  not  repent  the  having  taken 
this  fatiguing  road,  though  he  was  tliis  day,  also,  frequently  obliged  to 
alight,  to  walk  along  the  rugged  precipice,  and  to  climb  the  steep  am? 
flinty  mountain*.  The  wonderful  sublimity  and  variety  of  the  prot.pcots 
repaid  him  for  all  tins ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  viewed 
by  his  young  companions  heightened  his  own,  and  awakened  a  romeni- 
brunce  of  all  tile  delightful  emotions  of  his  early  days,  when  the  enhlinie 
charms  of  nature  were  first  unveiled  to  him.  He  found  great  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  Vidnucourt,  and  in  listening  to  his  ingenious  remarks ; 
tlio  lire  and  simplicity  of  his  inauiiers  secincil  to  render  him  a  character- 
istic tiguro  in  tlio  scenes  around  them ;  and  St.  Aubert  discovered  in  his 
BMitiments  the  justness  and  the  dignity  of  an  elevated  mind  unbiased 
by  intercourse  with  the  world.  Ho  perceived  that  his  opinions  were 
formed  rather  than  imbibed — were  more  the  result  of  thought  than  ot 
learning:  of  the  world  ho  seemed  to  know  nothing,  for  he  believed  well 
of  all  mankind ;  and  this  opinion  gave  him  the  reflected  imago  of  his 

St.  Auliert,  na  he  sometimes  lingered  to  examine  the  wild  plants  in  his 
path,  often  looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  Euiily  ami  Vahtncourt,  as 
they  p trolled  on  together — be,  with  a  countenance  of  animated  delight, 
ji'.iin  ii:g  to  her  attention  some  grand  feature  of  the  scene,  and  she,  listen- 
ing iunl  observing  with  a  look  of  tender  seriousness  that  s]»ike  the eluva- 
i  i -  ii  oilier  mind.  They  appeared  liki-  ■  vu  lovers  who  had  never  strayed 
beyond  these  their  native  mountains;  whose  situation  had  secluded  litem 
IVoni  the  frivolities  of  common  life;  whose  ideas  were  simple  and  grand, 
like  the  landscapes  among  which  they  movud  ;  and  who  knew  no  other 
h:i]>jiiin."*  lima  in  (lie  anion  of  pure  and  tdi'eetionsto  heart*,    tit.  Aubert 
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smiled,  and  sighed  at  the  romantic  picture  of  felicity  his  fancy  drew ; 
and  sighed  again,  to  think  that  nature  and  simplicity  were  so  little 
known  to  the  world,  as  that  their  pleasures  were  tin  night  romantic 

The  world,  said  lie,  pursuing  this  train  of  thought,  ridicules  a  pardon 
which  it  seldom  feels:  its  scenes  and  its  interests  detract  the  inimi. 
deprave  the  taste,  corrupt  the  heart;  and  love  cannot  exist  in  a  heart 
that  has  lost  the  meek  dignity  of  innocence.  Virtue  and  taste  are  nearly 
the  same;  for  virtue  is  little  more  than  active  taste;  and  the  mo>t  deli- 
cate affections  of  each  combine  in  real  love.  I  Low,  then,  are  we  to  look 
for  love  in  great  cities,  where  selfishness,  dissipation,  and  insincerity 
ripply  the  place  of  tenderness,  simplicity,  and  truth? 

it  was  near  noon,  when  the  travellers,  having  arrived  at  a  piece  of 
steep  and  dangerous  road,  alighted  to  walk.  The  road  wound  up  an 
ascent  that  was  clothed  with  wood;  and,  instead  of  following  the  car- 
riage, they  entered  the  refreshing  shade.  A  dewy  coolness  was  dill  used 
upon  the  air,  which,  with  the  bright  verdnre  of  turf  that  grew  under 
the  trees,  the  mingled  fragrance  of  flowers  and  of  halm,  thyme,  and 
lavender  that  enriched  it,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  pines,  beech,  and 
chestnuts  that  overshadowed  them,  rendered  this  a  most  delicious  re- 
treat. Sometimes  the  thick  foliage  excluded  all  view  of  the  conntrv; 
at  others,  it  admitted  some  partial  catches  of  the  distant  scenery,  which 
gave  hints  to  the  imagination  of  picture-landscapes  more  interotiiii*. 
more  impressive,  than  any  that  had  been  presented  to  the  eye.  Tin* 
wanderers  often  lingered  to  indulge  in  these  reveries  of  fancy. 

The  pauses  of  silence,  such  as  had  formerly  interrupted  the  comcr-a- 
tious  of  Valancourt  and  Emily,  were  more  frequent  to-day  than  ever. 
Valancourt  often  dropped  suddenly  from  the  most  animating  vivacity 
into  tits  of  deep  musing:  and  there  was  sometimes  an  unaffected  melan- 
choly in  his  smile,  which  Emily  could  not  avoid  understanding,  for  her 
heart  was  interested  in  the  sentiment  it  spoke. 

St.  Auliert  was  refreshed  by  the  shades,  and  they  continued  to  saun- 
ter under  them,  following,  as  nearly  as  they  could  guess,  the  direction 
of  the  road,  till  they  perceived  that  they  had  totally  h>st  it.  Tiny  had 
continued  near  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  allured  by  the  scenery  it  ex- 
hibited, while  the  road  wound  far  awav  over  the  cliff  above.  Valancourt 
loudly  to  .Michael,  but  heard  no  voice,  except  his  own  echoing 
among  the  rocks,  and  his  various  efforts  to  regain  the  road  were  equally 
unsuccessful.  While  they  were  thus  circumstanced,  they  perceived  a 
shepherd's  cabin,  between  the  boles  of  the  trees  at  tome  distance,  and 
Valancourt  hounded  on  lirst  to  ask  assistance.  When  he  reached  it,  ho 
saw  onlv  two  little  children  at  plav  on  the  turf  before  the  door.  Ho 
looked  into  the  hut,  hut  no  person  w:i.-  there;  and  the  eldest  of  the  boys 
t"M  him  that  their  lather  \va-  with  his  dock-,  and  their  mother  wa*  jjonc 
down  into  the  vale,  hut  would  be  back  pivseiitly.  Ai  he  Hood,  cii-id- 
trin^  what  was  farther  to  bo  done,  on  a  >udd«  n  ho  heard  Micliaei">  voice 
ru'ii'tng  forth  !iio>L  manfully  anions  the  cliff-  above,  till  he  n.adc  ih.-ir 
echoes  ring.  Vaiuncuiirt  immediately  answered  the  call,  and  endca\  oivd 
to  make  his  way  through  the  thicket  that,  clothed  the  steeps  following 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  After  much  >t.ruggle  over  brambles  and 
precipices,  he  reached  Michael,  and  at  length  prevailed  with  him  to  lw 
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silent,  and  to  listen  to  him.  The  road  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
lVoin  the  spot  where  St.  Aubert  and  Emily  were;  the  carriage  could  not 
easily  return  to  the  entrance  of  the  wood ;  and,  since  it  would  be  very 
fatiguing,  for  St.  Aubert  to  climb  the  long  and  steep  road  to  the  place 
where  it  now  stood,  Valancourt  was  anxious  to  find  a  more  easy  ascent, 
by  tho  way  he  had  himself  passed. 

Meanwhile  St  Aubert  and  Emily  approached  the  cottage,  and  rested 
themselves  on  a  rustic  bench,  fastened  between  two  pines,  which  over- 
shadowed it,  till  Valancourt,  whose  steps  they  had  observed,  should 
return. 

The  eldest  of  the  children  desisted  from  his  play,  and  stood  still  to 
observe  the  strangers,  while  the  younger  continued  his  little  gambols, 
and  teased  his  brother  to  join  in  them.  St.  Aubert  looked  with  pleasure 
upon  this  picture  of  infantine  simplicity,  till  it  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance his  own  boys,  whom  he  had  lost  about  tho  age  of  these-and  tlieir 
lamented  mother;  and  he  sunk  into  thoughtful  nesa,  which  Emily  ob- 
serving, she  immediately  began  to  sing  one  of  those  simple  and  lively 
airs  he  was  so  fond  of,  and  which  she  knew  how  to  give  with  the  most 
captivating  sweetness.  St.  Aubert  smiled  on  her  through  his  tears,  took 
her  hand,  and  pressed  it  affectionately,  and  then  tried  to  dissipate  the 
melancholy  reflections  that  lingered  in  his  mind. 

While  she  sung,  Valancourt  approached,  who  was  unwilling  to  inter- 
rupt her,  and  paused  at  a  little  distance  to  listen.  When  she  had  con- 
cluded, he  joined  the  party,  and  told  them  he  had  found  Michael,  as  wel1 
as  a  way  by  which  he  thought  they  could  ascend  the  cliff  to  the  carriage 
lie  pointed  to  the  woody  steeps  above,  which  St.  Aubert  surveyed  with 
an  anxious  eye.  lie  was  already  wearied  by  his  walk,  and  tins  ascent 
was  formidable  to  him.  lie  thought,  however,  it  would  be  less  toilsome 
than  the  long  and  broken  road,  and  ho  determined  to  attempt  it;  but 
Emily,  ever  watchful  of  his  ease,  proposing  tltat  he  should  rest,  and  dine 
before  they  proceeded  farther,  Valancourt  went  to  the  carriage  for  the 
refreshments  deposited  there. 

On  his  return,  he  proi>osed  removing  a  little  higher  up  tho  mountain, 
to  where  the  woods  opened  a  grand  and  extensive  prospect ;  and  thither 
they  were  preparing  to  go,  when  they  saw  a  young  woman  join  the 
children,  and  caress  and  weep  over  them. 

The  travellers,  interested  b v  her  distress,  stopped  to  observe  her.  She 
took  the  youngest  of  the  children  in  her  arms,  and,  perceiving  the 
strangers,  nastily  dried  her  tears,  and  proceeded  to  the  cottage.  St. 
Aubert,  on  inquiring  the  occasion  of  her  sorrow,  learned  that  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  shepherd,  and  lived  here  in  the  summer  montlis  to 
watch  over  the  Hocks  he  led  to  feed  upon  these  mountains,  had  lost,  on 
the  preceding  night,  his  little  all.  A  gang  of  gipsies,  who  had  for  Homo 
time  intested  tho  neighborhood,  had  driven  away  several  of  his  master'* 
sheep.  Jacques,  added  the  shepherd's  wife,  had  saved  a  little  money, 
and  had  bought  a  few  sheep  with  it,  and  now  the}'  must  go  to  hi* 
master,  for  tho<e  that  are  stolon  ;  and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  his  mas- 
ter, when  he  comes  to  know  how  it  is,  will  trust  him  no  longer  with 
the  care  of  his  Hocks,  for  ho  is  a  hard  mau !  and  then  what  is  to  becomi 
of  our  children  ? 
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The  innocrfit  countenance  of  the  woman,  and  the  simplicity  of  her 
manner  in  relating  her  grievance,  inclined  St  Anbert  to  believe  her 
story ;  and  Yalancourt,  convinced  that  it  was  true,  asked  eagerly  what 
wan  the  value  of  the  stolen  sheep ;  on  hearing  Which,  he  turned  away 
with  a  look  of  disappointment.  St  Anbert  put  some  money  into  her 
hand ;  Emily,  too,  gave  something  from  her  little  purse,  and  they  walked 
towards  the  cliff;  but  Valancourt  lingered  behind,  and  spoke  to  the 
shepherd's  wife,  who  was  now  weeping  with  gratitude  and  surprise. 
Qe  inquired  how  much  money  was  yet  wanting  to  replace  the  stolen 
jheep,  and  found  it  was  a  sum  very  little  short  of  all  he  had  about  him. 
He  was  perplexed  and  distressed.  This  sum,  then,  said  he  to  himself, 
vould  make  this  poor  family  completely  happy — it  is  in  my  power  to 
jive  it — to  make  them  completely  happy !  But  wliat  is  to  become  of 
ne !  how  shall  I  contrive  to  reach  home  with  the  little  money  that  will 
-eraainf  For  a  moment  he  stood,  unwilling  to  forego  the  luxury  of 
raising  a  family  from  ruin  to  happiness,  yet  considering,  the  difficulties 
uf  pursuing  his  journey  with  so  small  a  sum  as  would  bo  left. 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  the  shepherd  himself  ap- 
peared; his  children  ran  to  meet  him;  he  took  one  of  them  in  his  arms, 
and  with  the  other  clinging  to  his  coat,  came  forward  with  a  loitering 
step.  His  forlorn  and  melancholy  look  determined  Valancourt  at  once ; 
he  threw  down  all  the  money  he  had,  except  a  very  few  louis,  and 
bounded  away  after  St  Aubert  and  Emilv,  who  were  proceeding  slowly 
up  the  steep.  Yalancourt  had  seldom  felt  his  heart  so  light  as  at  thin 
moment;  his  gay  spirits  danced  with  pleasure;  every  object  around 
him  appeared  more  interesting  or  beautiful  than  before.  St.  Aubert 
observed  the  uncommon  vivacity  of  his  countenance :  What  has  pleased 
you  ho  much  ?  said  he.  Oh,  what  a  lovely  day !  replied  Valancourt ;  how 
brightly  the  sun  shines!  how  pure  this  air!  what  enchantiug  scenery ! 
it  is,  indeed,  enchanting,  said  St.  Aubert,  whom  early  experience  had 
taught  to  understand  the  nature  of  Yolancourt's  present  feelings.  What 
h  pity  that  the  wealthy,  who  can  command  such  sunshine,  should  ever 
pass  their  days  in  gloom — in  the  cold  shade  of  selfishness !  For  you, 
iny  young  friend,  may  the  sun  always  shine  as  brightly  as  at  this  mo- 
ment 1  may  your  own  conduct  always  give  you  the  sunshine  of  benevo- 
lence and  reason  united. 

Valancourt,  highly  flattered  by  this  compliment,  could  make  no  reply 
but  by  a  smile  of  gratitude. 

They  continued  to  wind  under  the  woods,  between  the  grassy  knolls 
of  the  mountain ;  and,  as  they  reached  the  shady  summit  which  ho  had 
pointed  out,  the  whole  party  burst  into  an  exclamation.  Behind  the 
spot  where  they  stood,  the  rock  rose  j>orpendicularly  in  a  massy  wall  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  then  branched  out  into  overhanging  crags. 
Their  gray  tints  were  well  contracted  by  the  bright  hues  of  the  plants 
and  wild-dowers  that  grew  in  their  fractured  sides,  and  were  deepened 
by  the  gloorn  of  the  pines  and  cedars  that  waved  above.  The  steeps 
below,  over  which  the  eye  passed  abruptly  to  the  valley,  were  fringed 
with  thickets  of  Alpine  shrubs ;  and  lower  still  appeared  the  tufted  tops 
of  the  chestnut  woods  that  clothed  their  base — among  which  peeped 
forth  the  shepherd's  cottage  just  left  by  the  travellers,  with  its  bluish 
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smoke  curling  high  in  the  air.  On  every  side  appeared  tho  majestic 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees;  some  exhibiting  tremendous  crags  of  marble, 
wli< he  appearance  was  changing  every  instant,  as  the  varying  lights  fell 
upon  llicir  surtiico ;  others,  still  higher,  display ing  only  snowy  points, 
while  their  lower  steepi  were  coiert.il  nlmost  invariably  with  lorests  of 
pine,  birch,  ami  oak,  lh.it  stretched  down  to  the  vale.  This  was  onao/ 
the  narrow  valleys  that  open  from  the  Pyrenees  into  the  country  of 
linusillon,  and  whoso  green  pastures  and  cultivated  beauty  form  a  de- 
cided and  wonderful  contrast  to  the  romantio  grandeur  that  environs 
it.  Through  a  vista  of  the  mountains  appeared  the  lowlands  of  lEouail- 
Iihi,  tinted  with  the  blue  haze  of  distance,  as  they  united  with  tho  water* 
ill"  the  Mediterranean  ;  where,  on  a  promontory  which  marked  tho  boun- 
dary of  the  shore,  stood  a  lonely  beacon,  over  whioh  were  seen  circling 
Might*  of  sea-fowl,  lieyond  appeared,  now  and  then,  a  stealing  soil, 
while  with  the  sunWm,  and  whose  progress  was  perceivable  by  its  ] 
approach  to  the  lighthouse.  Sometimes,  ton,  was  seen  a  sail  so  distant 
thai  it  served  only  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  between  the  sky  and 
the  waves. 
On  tho  other  side  of  the  valley,  immediately  opposite  to  the  spot 

Viii'ro  the  travellers  rested,  a  rocky  pass  opened  towards  Gascony. 

Icre  no  sign  of  cultivation  ap|MMred.  Tho  rocks  of  granite  that  screened 
die  glen  rose  abruptly  from  their  base,  and  stretched  their  barren  points 
to  tln>  clouds,  unvaried  with  wood*,  and  uucheerod  even  by  a  hunter's 
cabin.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  gigantic  larch  throw  ita  long  shade  over 
Uio  precipice,  and  lure  and  there  a  cliff  reared  on  its  brow  a  mona- 
ii  ten  till  cross,  to  tell  the  traveller  the  fate  of  him  who  had  ventured 
1  hither  before.  Tliis  spot  seemed  tho  very  haunt  of  banditti;  and 
Kmily,  as  she  looked  down  tijioii  it,  almost  expected  to  see  them  stealing 
out  from  some  hollow  cave  to  look  lor  their  prey.  Soon  after,  an  object 
no  Irsa  terrific  struck  her — a  gibbet,  standing  on  a  point  of  a  rock  near 
the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  immediately  over  one  of  the  crosses  si* 
had  before  observed.  These  were  hieroglyphics  tliat  told  a  plain  and 
drciidftil  story.  She  forelwre  to  point  it  out  to  St.  Aubcrt ;  but  it  threw 
a  gloom  over  her  spirits,  and  nuulu  her  anxious  to  hasten  forward,  that 
they  might  with  certainty  reach  Konsillon  before  nightfall.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  St.  Aubcrt  should  take  some  refreshment; 
and,  sealing  themselves  on  the  short,  dry  turtj  they  opened  the  bosket 
of  provisions,  while 

Urnwl  oVr  thri'r  beato  lis-  VMdSDt  imIh)  wan, 
And  btjilL  palnniltai  lin  ilidr  gmcoful  thata 

I'tiln-riiit  wiiil.  Dh'lr  drink  ivi-lvLns  jbi!» 

Tl\>  i..'iiii,L-  tl .'.i „"lVVi i ■  1  'i -u--i nwrtV--  -1  i'i'.hJ'*. 

St  Aubcrt  was  revived  by  the  rest,  and  by  the  serene  air  of  this 
summit;  and  Valancourt  w.nsi  charim-d  with  all  aroitiul,  and  with  the 
conversation  of  his  companions,  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  ho  had 
any  further  to  gn.     Having  concluded  tlwir  simple  rcp-utt,  they  gave  a 


set 
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>ok  to  the  scene,  and  again  began  to  ascend.  St  Anbert 
be  bad  reached  the  carriage,  which  Emily  entered  with 
;  but  Valanoourt,  willing  to  take  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  en- 
rtwDtriitrorantry  into  whicli  rlsey  w.-re  >it.<mi  lv  >!. ■-.  ■  .■ml;  than  ho  could 
do  from  a  carriage,  loosened  hi*  dogs,  and  once  more  bounded  with  them 
aloaa;  the  beaks  of  the  road.  He  often  qnitted  it  for  potato  diet  prom- 
a*d  a  wider  prospect ;  and  the  alow  pace  at  which  the  mules  travelled 
•Bowed  him  to  overtake  them  with  ease.  Whenever  a  florae  of  uncom- 
hm  msgnitieanno  spy— rsJ,  he  limnn«l  U>  ialuem  St.  Anbert,  who, 
though  he  wh  too  much  tired  to  waft,  liimsetf,  sometimes  made  the 
chaise  wait,  whOa  Endr/  went  to  the  DeWhborfna;  dnT. 

It,  was  evening  when  they  descended  the  lower  Alps,  that  bind 
lesjaJBon,  and  form  a  mejeano  barrier  round  that  charming  country, 
leering  it  open  only  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  gay  tints 
afea«»atioiiOta»mawbeaiid6edthouiDd(wapai  for  the  lowland*  wero 
aatored  with  the  richest  hnaa  which  a  luxuriant  oHmate  and  Industrious 
aeopia  oad  awaken  into  ttfe.  Groves  of  orange  and  lemon  perfumed  the 
air,  their  rise  fruit  glowing  among  the  foliage ;  while,  sloping  to  the 
plains,  extensive  vineyards  spread  their  treasures.  Beyond  these,  woods 
and  pastures,  *>*&  mingled  towns  and  hamleta  stretched  towards  the 
sea,  on  whose  bright  surface  gleamed  many  a  distant  sail ;  while  over 
the  whole  scene  "was  diffused  the  purple  glow  of  evening.    This  land- 


scape, with  the  surrounding  Alps,  did  indeed  present  a  perfect  picture 
rf  the  ferato  and  the  nblime— of  "  beauty  sleeping  in  the  tap  c  * ' 

The  travellers  having  reached  the  plains,  proceeded  betwe 
of  flowering  myrtle  ana  pomegranate,  to  the  town  of  Arias,  where  tltoy 


* lovely  and  the  nblime— of  "  beauty  Bleeping  in 
The  travellers  having  reached  the  plains,  proceeded  between  hedges 
'ng  myrtle  and  pomegranate,  to  the  town  of  Aries,  where  the 
to  rest  for  the  night  They  met  with  a  simple,  but  noat  m 
-"--*,  and  would  hare  passed  a  happy  evening,  after  the  toils 
of  this  day,  had  not  the  approaching  separation'  thrown  a 
"'  '  "' '"  *'  "  "  '  '  "  plan  to  proceed,  on  the 
d  travel  along  its  shores 
into  Itfgueuoo;  and  Valanoourt  since  he  was  now  nearly  recovered, 
and  had  no  longer  a  pretence  for  continuing  with  his  new  friends,  ro- 
sohred  to  leave  them  here.  St  Anbert,  who  was  mnch  pleased  with 
him,  invited  him  to  go  farther,  but  did  not  repeat  the  invitation ;  and 
Valanoourt  had  resomtSon  enough  to  forego  the  temptation  of  accepting 
it,  that  he  might  prove  himaelf  not  unworthy  of  the  favor.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  therefore,  they  were  to  port:  St  Anbert  to  pursue  his 
own  way  to  Languedoo,  and  Valancourt  to  explore  new  scenes  among 
the  mountains,  on  hb  return  home.  During  this  evening  he  was  often 
silent  and  thoughtful;  8t  Anbert 's  manner  towards  him  was  affection- 
ate, though  grave:  and  Emily  was  serious,  though  she  made  frequent 
efforts  to  appear  cheerful.  After  one  of  the  most  melancholy  evenings 
they  had  yet  passed  together,  they  separated  for  the  night 
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Th«  woudauul  iawH-s  by  Hvlngntrei™,  It  mi 
I^flt  britllh  in j  nvnrca  and  Oner  flbrw  brace, 
Anil  I  Uielr  Injra  to  the  grot  cbUdrrn  leave ; 
Of  fane/,  rcfewi,  virtue,  naught  can  ma  beretvo." 

In  tlm  morning,  Valancourt  breakfasted  with  St.  Aubert  and  Emily, 
neither  of  whom  scorned  mucli  refreshed  by  sleep.  The  languor  of  Ulnest 
still  hung  over  St.  Aubert,  and  to  Emily's  lours  his  disorder  appeared  to 
bo  increasing  tost  upon  him.  She  watched  bis  looks  with  anxious  affec- 
tion, and  their  eijirossion  was  always  tuitlifully  reflected  in  her  own. 

At  the  commencement  of  their  acquaintance,  Valoncourt  had  lnsds 
known  his  name  and  family.  St.  Aubert  was  not  a  stranger  to  either, 
fur  the  family  estates,  which  won)  now  in  the  possession  of  an  elder 
brother  of  Vuluucourt,  wore  little  mure  than  twenty  miles  distant  from 
La  V nllee,  and  he  had  sometimes  met  the  cider  Valaneonrt  on  visits  in 
the  neighborhood.  This  knowledge  had  made  him  more  willingly  receive 
his  present  companion ;  for,  though  his  countenance  and  manners  would 
have  won  him  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Aubert,  who  was  very  apt  to  trust 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  own  eyes  with  respect  to  countenances,  he 
would  not  have  accepted  these  as  sufficient  in  traductions  to  that  of  his 
daughter, 

Tliu  breakfast  was  almost  as  silent  as  the  snpper  of  the  preceding  night ; 
hut  their  musing  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  sound  of  the  carriage- 
wheels  which 'were  to  bear  away  St.  Aubert  and  Emily.  Vnlnncoart 
started  from  his  choir,  and  went  to  the  window:  it  was  indeed  tho 
carriage,  and  he  returned  to  his  scat  without  speaking.  The  moment 
was  now  come  when  they  must  part.  St.  Aubert  told  Vulanconrt  that 
ho  hoped  he  would  never  jiasa  La  Vallee  without  favoring  him  with  a 
visit;  nud  Vulancourt,  eagerly  thanking  him,  assured  him  that  he  never 
would ;  as  he  said  which,  ho  looked  timidly  at  Emily,  who  tried  to  smile 
away  the  seriousness  of  her  spirits.  They  passed  a  lew  minutes  in  inter- 
esting conversation,  and  St.  Aubert  then  led  the  way  to  the  carriage, 
Kurily  anil  Valancourt  following  in  silence.  The  latter  lingered  at  the 
door  several  minutes  after  they  were  seated,  and  none  of  the  part; 
lecmed  to  have  courage  enough  to  pay — Farewell  I  At  length,  Su 
Aubert  pronounced  tho  mclaneholy  word,  which  Emily  [.assed  to  Va- 
liiriecmrt,  who   returned   it  with   a   dejected   smile,   and   tho   carriage 

The  travellers  remained  fur  some  time  in  a  state  of  tranquil  pensire- 
uess  which  is  not  impleading.  St.  Aubert  interrupted  it  by  observing 
This  is  a  very  promising  young  man ;  it  is  many  years  sini»  I  have  been 
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so  much  pleased  with  any  person,  on  mi  short  an  acquaintance.  II« 
bring*  back  to  lay  memorj.  the  days  of  in;  youth,  when  every  scene 
was  new  and  delightful!  St.  Auliert  sighed,  end  sunk  again  into  a 
reverie;  and,  as  Emily  looked  bock  upon  the  road  they  had  passed, 
Yalancoort  was  seen,  at  the  dour  of  the  little  inn,  following  them  with 
lib  eyes.  He  perceived  her,  and  waved  his  hand;  and  ahe  returned  the 
adieu,  till  the  winding  road  stint  her  from  his  sight. 

I  remember  when  I  was  abont  his  age,  resumed  St.  Aubert,  and  I 
thought  and  felt  exactly  as  be  does.  The  world  was  opening  upon  mo 
then :  now — it  b  closing. 

My  dear  air,  do  not  think  so  gloomily,  said  Emily,  in  a  trembling 
voice ;  I  hope  yon  have  many,  many  years  to  live — tor  your  own  soke 
— for  my  sake. 

Ah,  my  Emily  I  replied  St  Aubert,  for  thy  snko!  Well — I  hope  it  is 
so.  lie  wiped  away  a  tear  that  was  stealing  down  his  cheek,  threw  a 
smile  npon  his  countenance,  and  said,  in  a  cheerful  voice,  There  is  (mine- 
thing  in  the  ardor  and  ingenuousness  of  youth,  which  is  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  contemplation  of  an  old  man,  if  his  feelings  huvo  not  been 
entirely  corroded  by  the  world.  It  is  cheering  and  reviving,  like  the 
view  of  spring  to  a  sick  person :  his  mind  catches  wnuewh-it  of  the  spirit 
of  the  season,  and  his  eyes  are  lighted  up  with  (he  transient  sunshine. 
Yalanconrt  ia  this  spring  to  me. 

Emily,  who  pressed  her  father's  hand  affectionately,  hud  never  before 
listened  with  so  innch  pleasure  to  the  praises  lie  bestowed;  no,  not  even 
when  lie  had  lies  towed  thciu  on  herself. 

They  travelled  on  among  vineyards,  wood:*,  mid  postures,  delighted 
ivith  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which  was  bounded  on  uno 
fide  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  other  by  the  oeeau; 
and  soon  after  noon  they  reached  the  town  of  L'olioure,  situated  on  tho 
Mediterranean.  Here  they  dined,  und  rented  till  towards  the  cool  of  the 
day,  when  they  pursued  their  way  along  the  shuns — those  enchanting 
shores! — which  extend  to  Lunguudoc.  Emily  gazed  with  enthusiasm 
on  the  vastness  of  the  sea,  its  surface  varying  as  the  lights  and  sluidows, 
aud  on  its  woody  banks  mellowed  with  autumnal  lints, 

St.  Aubert  was  impatient  to  reach  I'erpigtuin,  where  he  expected 
letters  from  M.  Qucsnel;  and  it  was  tho  expectation  of  these  letters  that 
bad  induced  him  to  leave  Coliunre,  for  his  ftebh;  f'raiiio  had  required 
immediate  rest.  After  travelling  a  few  miles  he  fell  asleep ;  and  Emily, 
who  had  put  two  or  three  book*  into  tho  carriage  on  leaving  La  Valleu, 
had  now  the  leisure  for  looking  into  them.  .She  sought  liir  one,  in 
which  Valuncourt  hud  been  reading  the  day  liefore,  and  ho[«'d  for  tho 
pleasure  of  retracing  a  page  over  which  tlio  eyes  of  a  beloved  frietnl  hud 
lately  passed — of  dwelling  on  tho  passages  which  lie  had  admired,  and 
iif  permitting  them  to  speak  to  her  in  the  language  of  his  own  mind, 
and  to  bring  himself  to  her  presence.  On  searching  fi>r  the  IhioK  she 
n.iild  lind  it  nowhere,  bat  in  its  stead  perceived  a  volume  of  l'olranh's 
]»)i'ina,  that  had  belonged  to  Valuncourt,  whose  inimo  was  written  ii> 
ii,  and  from  which  ho  iiad  freoiienily  rend  px-susics  to  lii-r,  with  all  tin 
pathetic  expressions  that  characterized  the  tielingy  of  tlie  author.  She 
hesitated  in  believing  what  would  have  been  sufficiently  apparent  U 
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almost,  any  other  person,  that  he  had  purposely  left  this  book  instead  of 
tfie  one  she  had  lost,  and  that  love  had  prompted  the  exchange;  but, 
having  opened  it  with  impatient  pleasure,  and  observed  the  lines  of  his 
I>encil  drawn  along  the  various  passages  he  had  read  aloud,  and  tinder 
others  more  descriptive  of  delicate  tenderness  than  he  hod  dared  to 
trust  his  voice  with,  the  conviction  came,  at  length,  to  her  mind.  For 
some  moments  she  was  conscious  only  of  being  beloved ;  then,  a  recol- 
lection of  all  the  variations  of  tone  ami  countenance  with  which  he  hnd 
recited  these  sonnets,  and  of  the  soul  which  spoke  in  their  expression, 
pressed  to  her  memory,  and  she  wept  over  the  memorial  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

They  arrived  at  Porpignan  soon  after  sunset,  where  St  Aubert  found, 
as  he  had  expected,  letters  from  M.  Quesncl,  tho  contents  of  which  so 
evidently  and  grievously  affected  him  that  Emily  was  alarmed,  and 
pressed  him,  as  tar  as  her  delicacy  wonld  permit,  to  disclose  the  occa- 
sion of  his  concern ;  but  ho  answered  her  only  by  tears,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  talk  on  other  topics.  Emily,  though  alio  forbore  to 
press  the  one  most  interesting  to  her,  was  greatly  affected  by  her  father's 
manner,  and  passed  a  night  of  sleepless  solicitude. 

In  the  morning  they  pursued  their  journey  along  the  coast  towards 
I-eucate,  another  town  on  the  Mediterranean,  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Langucdoc  and  Rousillon.  On  the  way,  Emily  renewed  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  apj>earcd  so  deeply  affected  by  St  Aubert's 
silence  and  dejection,  that  he  relaxed  from  his  reserve.  I  was  un- 
willing, my  dear  Emily,  said  he,  to  throw  a  cloud  over  the  pleasure  you 
receive  from  these  scenes,  and  meant  therefore  to  conceal  for  the  pres- 
ent some  circumstances  with  which  however  you  must  at  length  have 
Ikvii  made  acquainted,  lint  your  auxiety  has  defeated  my  purpose; 
you  sutler  as  much  from  this,  perhaps,  as  you  will  do  from  a  knowledge. 
of  the  facts  1  have  to  relate.  M.  Quesnel's  visit  proved  an  unhappy 
one  to  me;  he  came  to  tell  me  a  part  of  the  news  he  has  now  con- 
tinued. You  may  have  heard  me  mention  a  M.  Motteville,  of  Paris, 
hut  you  did  not  know  that  the  chief  of  my  personal  property  was  in- 
vested in  his  hands.  1  had  great  confidence  in  him,  and  1  am  yet  will- 
ing to  believe  that  he  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  my  esteem.  A  varietv 
of  circumstances  have  occurred  to  ruin  him,  and — I  am  mined  with 
him.  ■• 

JSt.  Aubert  paused  to  conceal  his  emotion. 

Tho  letters  1  have  just  received  from  M.  Quesncl,  resumed  he,  strug- 
gling to  speak  with  firmness,  inclosed  others  from  Motteville,  which  con- 
tinued all  that  I  dreaded. 

Must  we  then  quit  La  Vallce  ?  said  Emily,  after  a  long  pause  of 
silence.  That  is  yet  uncertain,  replied  St.  Aul>crt ;  it  will  depend  uj>oii 
the  compromise  Motteville  is  able  to  make  with  his  creditors.  Mv  in- 
come, you  know,  was  never  large,  and  now  it  will  he  reduced  to  little 
indeed !  It  is  for  you,  Emily,  for  you,  my  chili  I,  that.  I  am  most  afflicted. 
His  last  words  faltered;  Emily  smiled  tenderly  upon  him  through  her 
tears,  and  then,  endeavoring  to  overcome  her  emotion — My  dear  father, 
said  hhe,  do  not  grieve  for  me  or  fur  yourseif ;  we  may  yet  be  happy; 
if  La  VsiUoe  remains  for  us,  we  inn  t  he  happy.     Wo  will  retain  only 
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one  servant,  and  you  shall  scarcely  perceive  the  change  in  your  income. 
Be  comforted,  my  dear  sir,  we  shall  not  feel  the  want  of  those  luxuries 
which  others  value  so  highly,  since  wo  never  had  a  taste  for  them  ;  and 
poverty  cannot  deprive  us  of  many  consolations.  It.  cannot  rob  us  of 
the  affection  we  have  for  each  other,  or  degrade  us  in  our  own  opinion, 
or  in  that  of  any  person  whose  opinion  we  ought  to  value. 

St.  Aubert  concealed  his  face  with  his  handkerchief,  and  was  unable 
to  sjieak;  bat  Emily  continued  to  urge  to  her  father  the  truths  which 
himself  had  impressed  upon  her  mind. 

Besides,  my  dear  sir,  poverty  cannot  deprive  m  of  intellectual  delight*. 
It  cannot  deprive  you  of  the  comfort  of  affording  me  examples  of  forti- 
tude and  benevolence,  nor  me  of  the  delight  of  consoling  a  beloved 
parent  It  cannot  deaden  our  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
nor  deny  us  the  means  of  indulging  it;  for  the  scenes  of  nature — tho»o 
sublime  spectacles,  so  infinitely  superior  to  all  artificial  luxuries — are 
open  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  Of  what, 
then,  have  we  to  complain,  so  long  as  we  are  not  in  want  o(  necessaries { 
— pleasures  such  as  wealth  cannot  buy  will  still  bo  ours.  We  retain, 
then,  the  sublime  luxuries  of  nature,  and  lose  only  the  frivolous  ones  vt 
art. 

St.  Aubert  could  not  reply;  he  caught  Emily  to  his  bosom,  their  tears 
flowed  together,  but  they  were  not  tears  of  sorrow.  A  fter  this  language 
of  the  heart,  all  other  would  have  been  feeble,  and  they  remained  Mleiit. 
fur  some  time.  Then  St.  Aubert  conversed  as  before;  lor  if  his  mind 
had  not  recovered  its  natural  tranquillity,  it.  at  lea-!  a  sinned  the  ap 
pearanee  of  it. 

Thev  reached  the  romantic  town  of  Lcucale  earlv  in  the  da  v.  bid  Si. 
Aubert  was  weary,  and  they  determined  to  pa*-*  the  i.hrht  there.  In 
the  evening,  he  exerted  himself  so  iar  as  to  walk  with  his  daughter  t ■  • 
view  the  environs  that  overlook  the  lake  of  Lciieate,  the  Mediterranean, 
part  of  Hoiinillou,  with  the  Pyrenees,  and  a  wide  extent  of  the  luxuriant 
province  of  Langnedoc,  now  blushing  with  tiie  ripened  vintage,  whieh 
the  peasants  were  beginning  to  gather.  St.  Aubert  and  Emily  saw  the 
biwy  group*,  caught  the  joyous  song  that  was  wafted  on  the  breeze,  and 
anticipated  with  apparent  pleasure  their  next  da\'s  journey  over  this 
pay  region.  He  designed,  however,  still  to  wind  along  the  seashore. 
To  return  home  immediately  was  partly  his  wi>h,  but  from  th'w  lie  was 
withheld  by  a  desire  to  lengthen  the  pleasure  whieh  the  journey  iravo 
his  daughter,  and  to  try  the  efl'eet  of  the  sea  air  on  his  own  di>ordi  r. 

On  the  following  dav,  therefore,  thev  recomnieiiivd  thrir  jourpev 
through  I-anguedoe,  winding  the  shores  of  the  -Mediterranean :  the 
Pyrenees  still  forming  the  magnificent  background  of  their  pm-pert-, 
while  on  their  right  was  the  ocean,  and  on  their  left  wide-extended 
plains  melting  into  the  blue  horizon.  St.  Aubert  was  pleased,  and  mn- 
versed  much  with  Emilv;  vet  his  cheerfulness  was  sometimes  artificial; 
and  sometimes  a  >hade  of  melauclioly  would  >teal  upon  his  roumeuanee 
anil   bi.trav  him.     This  wa^  ^oim  rhased   nu:iv  l>v  I!inil\*-  -mile;   w  ho 

•  •  •  ■ 

•»mih-d,  however,  with  an  aehing  heart,  for  .-he  sn\  th.it  hi-  mi-t'-r'iiin  s 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  upon  his  enfeebled  frame. 

1:  w-i~  evenim:  when  they  readied  a  small  vil'airc  of  u\»\»ev  X/AW^vuAe*^ 


u 
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where  they  meant  to  pass  tlio  niglit,  but  tin.'  place  could  no!  afford  them 
beds;  for  here,  loo,  it  was  the  time  of  [ho  vintage;  ami  they  were 
obliged  to  proceed  to  the  next  post.  The  languor  of  illness  and  of  fatigue 
which  returned  upon  .St.  Aubert,  required  immediate  repose,  and  the 
evening  was  now  fur  advanced ;  but  from  necessity  there  wus  do  appeal, 
and  he  ordered  Michael  to  proceed. 

The  rich  plains  of  Lunguedoc,  which  exhibited  all  the  glories  of  the 
vintage  with  the  gayeties  of  a  French  festival,  no  longer  awakened  St. 
Aubert  to  pleasure,  whose  condition  formed  a  mournful  contrast  to  the 
hilarity  and  youthful  beauty  which  surrounded  him.  As  his  languid 
eyes  moved  over  the  scene,  he  considered  that  they  would  soon  perhaps 
be  closed  forever  on  this  world.  Those  distant  aud  eublimo  mountains, 
said  lie,  secretly,  as  he  gazed  nn  a  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  that  stretched 
towards  the  west— these  luxuriant  plains,  this  bluo  vault,  the  cheerful 
light  of  day,  will  be  shut  from  my  eyes !  The  song  of  the  peasant,  the 
cheering  voice  of  man,  will  no  longer  sound  for  me! 

The  intelligent  eyes  of  Emily  seemed  to  read  what  passed  in  the  mind 
of  her  father,  and  6ho  fixed  them  on  his  face,  with  an  expression  of  such 
tender  pity  as  recalled  his  thoughts  from  every  desultory  object  of 
regret,  and  he  remembered  only  that  he  must  leave  his  daughter  with- 
out protection.  This  reflection  changed  regret  to  agony:  he  sighed 
deeply,  and  remained  silent,  while  she  seemed  to  understand  that  sigh, 
fur  she  pressed  bis  band  atfrctioiinlely,  and  then  turned  to  tho  window 
to  conceal  her  (ears.  The  sun  now  threw  a  Inst  yellow  glemn  oti  Ihe 
waves  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  and  the  gloom  of  twilight  spread  fast  over 
the  scene,  till  only  a  melancholy  ray  appeared  on  the  western  horizon,  ' 
marking  the  point  where  the  huh  had  set  amid  the  vapors  of  an  autum- 
nal evening.  A  eiml  breeze  now  came  from  the  shore,  and  Emily-  let 
down  the  (jlass;  hut  the  air,  which  wus  refreshing  to  health,  was  as 
chilling  to  sickness,  and  St.  Aubert  desired  that  the  window  might  bo 
drawn  up.  Increasing  illness  made  him  now  mure  anxious  than  ever  to 
finish  the  day's  journey,  and  he  stopped  the  muleteer  to  iiMiuiru  how 
liir  they  luul  yet  to  go  to  the  next  jjosU     He  replied,  nine  miles.     I  feel 

1  urn  unable  to  proceed  much  farther,  said  St.  Aubert;  impure,  as  yon 
go,  if  there  is  any  house  on  the'  road  that  would  accommodate  us  for 
the  night.,  lie  slink  back  in  the  carriage;  and  Michael,  cracking  his 
whip  in  !  lie  air,  set  off.  and  continued  on  the  full  gallop,  till  St.  Aubert, 
almost  fainting,  fulled  to  him  to  stop.  Emily  looked  anxiously  from 
the  window,  ami  saw  n  peasant  walking  at  some  littlo  distance  on  the 
road,  for  whom  they  wuiled  till  he  came  up,  when  lie  was  asked  if 
there  was  any  bouse  in  the  neighborhood  that  accommodated  travellers. 
lie  replied,  that  he  knew  of  nunc.  There  is  a  chateau,  indeed,  among 
lliese  woods  on  the  right,  added  be,  but  I  believe  that  it  receives  nt>- 
IhhIv,  and  1  cannot  show  you  the  way,  for  I  am  almost,  a  stranger  here. 
S(.  Aulieit  wus  going  In  ask  him  some  farther  <|iic.«Ui>ii  concerning  tlio 
ebuteau,  but  the  man  ahrnpily  passed  on.     Afu-r  some  consideration  be 

ordered  Michael  to  proceed  slowly  to  the  W Is.      livery  moment  llow 

iIcc|".thiI  the  twilight  and  increased  1 1 1<  diiiir  iky  i.i'  Unding  ilie  road. 
Anoihcr  jieasant  soon  after  iinsso).     Which  is  (he  way  to  I  lie.  chateau 

ia  tlio  wood*  I  criiil  Michael. 
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The  chateau  in  the  woods!  exclaimed  the  peasant.  Do  yoa  moan 
that  with  the  turret,  yonder? 

I  don't  know  as  for  the  turret,  as  you  call  it,  said  Michael ;  I  mean 
that  white  piece  of  a  building  that  wo  see  at  a  distance  there,  among  the 
trees. 

Yes,  that  is  the  turret.  Why,  who  are  you,  that  you  are  going 
thither?  said  the  man,  with  surprise* 

St.  Aubert,  on  hearing  this  odd  question,  and  observing  the  peculiar 
time  in  which  it  was  delivered,  looked  out  from  the  carriage.  We  are 
travellers,  said  he,  who  are  in  search  of  a  house  of  accommodation  fbr 
the  night :  is  there  any  hereabout? 

None,  monsieur,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  try  your  luck  yonder, 
replied  tlie  peasant,  pointing  to  the  woods ;  hut  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  go  there. 

To  whom  does  the  chateau  belong  ? 

I  scarcely  know  myself  monsieur. 

It  is  uninhabited,  then? 

No,  not  uninhabited;  the  steward  and  housekeeper  are  there,  I 
believe. 

On  hearing  this,  St.  Aubert  determined  to  proceed  to  the  chateau, 
and  ri.sk  the  refusal  of  being  accommodated  for  the  night;  he  therefore 
desired  the  countryman  would  show  Michael  the  wav,  and  bade  him 
expect  reward  for  his  trouble.  The  man  was  for  a  moment  silt-nt,  and 
then  said  that  he  was  going  on  other  business,  hut  that  the  road  could 
not  be  missed,  if  they  went  up  an  avenue  to  the  right,  to  which  lie 
pointed.  St.  Aubert  was  going  to  speak,  but  the  peasant  wished  him 
good-night,  and  walked  on. 

The  carriage  now  moved  towards  the  avenue,  which  was  guarded  by 
a  gate ;  and  Michael  having  dismounted  to  open  it,  they  entered  between 
rows  of  ancient  oak  and  chestnut,  whose  intermingled  branches  formed 
a  lofty  arch  above.  There  was  something  so  gloomy  and  desolate  in 
the  appearance  of  this  avenue,  aud  its  lonely  silence,  that  Emily  almost 
shuddered  as  she  passed  along;  and,  recollecting  the  manner  in  which 
the  jjeasant  had  mentioned  the  chateau,  she  gave-  a  mysterious  meaning 
to  his  word;*,  such  as  she  had  not  suspected  when  he  uttered  them. 
These  apprehensions,  however,  she  tried  to  check,  considering  that  they 
were  probably  the  effect  of  a  melancholy  imagination,  which  her  father's 
situation,  and  a  consideration  of  her  own  circumstances,  had  made 
bonsible  to  every  impression. 

They  passed  *>lowly  on,  for  they  were  now  almost  in  darkness,  which, 
together  with  the  uuovenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  frequent  roots  of 
old  trees  that  shot  up  above  the  soil,  made  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution.  On  a  sudden,  Michael  stopped  the  carriage;  and,  as  St.  Aubert 
looked  from  the  window  to  inquire  the  cause,  he  perceived  a  figure  at 
some  distance  moving  up  the  avenue.  The  dusk  would  not  permit  him 
to  distinguish  what  it  was,  but  he  bade  Michael  go  on. 

This  seems  a  strange,  wild  place,  -"aid  Michael ;  there  is  no  hou-v  hcro- 
alNjut :  don't  your  honor  think  we  had  better  turn  back  .' 

Go  a  little  farther,  and  if  we  see  no  housu  then,  wo  will  return  to  lUa 
road,  replied  St.  Aubert. 
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Michael  proceeded  with  t-ulucuinnc;  and  tbc  extreme  hIowubs  of  his 
pace  made  St.  Auliert  louk  again  Irani  the  window  to  hasten  him,  when 

r'u  lie  saw  tlio  ssinu  figure.     He  was  somewhat  startled  :  probably 
gloominess  uf  the  spot  made  biiu  more  liulile  to  alarm  than  usual 
However  this  might  be,  bis  now  stopped  Michael,  and  bade  hiin  call  to 


the  person  ir 
Please  yoi 


r  honor,  he  may  be  a  robber,  said  Michael.  It  does  not 
please  me,  replied  St.  Aubert,  wliu  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  tbc  sim- 
plicity of  his  phrase;  and  we  will,  therefore,  return  to  the  road,  for  I 
see  no  probability  of  meeting  here  with  what  we  seek. 

Michael  turned  about  im mediatory,  and  wae  retracing  bia  way  with 
alacrity,  when  a  voice  was  beard  from  among  the  trees  on  the  left.  It 
was  not  the  voice  of  command  or  distress,  but  a  deep,  hollow  tone  which 
seemed  to  be  scarcely  human.  The  man  whipped  his  mules  till  they 
went  as  fast  as  possible,  regardless  of  the  darkness,  the  broken  ground, 
and  the  necks  of  the  whole  party ;  nor  ouce  stopped  till  he  reached  the 
gate  which  opened  from  tbo  avenue  into  the  high  rood,  where  he  went 
into  a  more  moderate  pace. 

1  inn  very  ill,  said  St.  Anbcrt,  taking  his  daughter's  hand.  You  sib 
worse,  then,  sir!  said  Emily,  extremely  alarmed  by  his  manner:  yon 
urc  worse,  and  here  is  no  assistance  I  UoodUod!  what  is  to  be  donet 
lie  leaned  liis  head  on  her  shoulder,  while  she  endeavored  to  support 
him  with  her  arm;  and  .Michael  was  again  ordered  to  stop.  When  the 
rattling  of  tbo  wheels  had  ceased,  music  was  beard  on  the  air :  it  was  to 
Emily  I  be  voice  of  Hope.  Uhl  we  are  near  some  human  habitation  1 
said  she :  help  may  soon  be  had. 

She  listened  anxiously ;  the  sounds  were  distant,  and  seemed  to  come 
from  a  remote  part  of  tbo  wood*  that  bordered  tlio  road ;  and,  as  she 
looked  towards  tbc  spot  whence  they  issued,  situ  perceived  in  the  faint 
moonlight  si 1 1 nothing  like  a  chateau.  It  was  ditlicnlt,  however,  to  reach 
(bis :  St.  Anbcrt  was  now  too  ill  to  bear  tbo  motion  of  tbo  carriage; 
Michael  could  not  unit  bis  males ;  and  Emily,  who  still  supported  her 
litllier,  feared  to  leave  him,  and  also  feared  to  venture  alone  to  inch  a 
distance,  she  knew  not  whither,  or  to  whom.  Something,  however,  it 
wn.4  necessary  to  determine  upon  immediately.  St.  Aubert,  therefore, 
told  Michael  to  proceed  slowly ;  but  tliey  hail  not.  gone  tar,  when  he. 
fainted,  and  the  carriage  was  again  stopped.  He  lav  ijuite  senseless. 
My  dear,  dear  father!  cried  Emily,  in  great  ngonv,  who  began  to  fear 
that  be  was  dying:  speak,  it'  it  is  only  one  won!,  to  let  mo  hear  the 
sound  of  your  voice!  Hut  no  voice  spoke,  in  reply.  It)  an  agony  of 
terror,  she  bade  Michael  bring  water  from  the  rivulet  that,  flowed  along 
the  road ;  and,  having  received'  some  in  tbc  man's  hut,  with  trembling 
hands  she  sprinkled  it  over  her  father's  lace,  which,  as  the  moon's  t*yi 
now  fell  ujion  it,  seemed  to  bear  the  impression  of  death.  Kvery  emo- 
tion of  sottish  (car  now  gave  nay  tu  i\  sininger  influence;  and,  commit- 
ting St.  Anbcrt  to  Hie  care  of  Michael,  wlin  lvliisod  to  go  far  from  his 
niuii-s,  she  stopped  from  the  r;irri;i ?■■.  in  -i-.-nvli  i.T  [lie  ebati'mi  she  lind 
si-i-ii  :il  a  disliiime.  It  was  ;,  still  in.ioiilipjhr  iiii:1]!.  ami  iln:  initio,  which 
.ri'i  ■wibW  on  tlio  air,  directed  her  steps  ii-om  i lie  high  rood  Dp  a 
niiaihiivy  laoa  Oiat  led  to  the  woods.    Her  m'mi\  \\-.v*t«- sonic time  see*      I 
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tirely  occupied  by  anxiety  and  terror  for  her  father,  that  she  felt  no  more 
for  herself,  till  the  deepening  gloom  of  the  overhanging  foliage,  winch 
now  wholly  excluded  the  moonlight,  and  the  wildness  of  the  place, 
recalled  her  to  a  sense  of  her  adventurous  situation.  The  music  had 
ceased,  and  she  had  no  guide  but  chance.  For  a  moment  she  paused  in 
terrified  perplexity,  till  a  sense  of  her  father's  condition  again  overcom- 
ing every  consideration  for  herself,  she  proceeded.  The  lane  terminated 
in  the  woods ;  but  she  looked  round  in  vain  for  a  house  or  a  human 
being,  and  as  vainly  listened  for  a  sound  to  guide  her.  She  hurried  on, 
however,  not  knowing  whither,  avoiding  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  and 
endeavoring  to  keep  along  their  margin,  till  a  rude  kind  of  avenue,  which 
opeued  upon  a  moonlight  spot,  arrested  her  attention.  The  wildness  of 
this  avenue  brought  to  her  recollection  the  one  leading  to  the  tun  -clod 
chateau,  and  she  was  inclined  to  believe  that  this  was  a  part  of  the  same 
domain,  and  probably  led  to  the  same  point.  While  she  hesitated 
whether  to  follow  it  or  not,  a  sound  of  many  voices  in  loud  merriment 
burst  upon  her  ear;  it  seemed  not  the  laugh  of  cheerfulness,  but  of  riot ; 
and  >he  stood  appalled.  While  she  paused,  she  heard  a  distant  voice 
calling  from  the  way  she  had  come,  and,  not  doubting  but  it  was  that 
of  Michael,  her  first  impression  was  to  hasten  back;  but  a  second 
thought  changed  her  purpose — she  believed  that  nothing  less  than  the 
last  extremity  could  have  prevailed  with  Michael  to  quit  his  mules;  and, 
fearing  that  her  father  was  now  dying,  she  rushed  forward,  with  »  feebly 
ho|»e  of  obtaining  assistance  from  the  ]>coplo  in  the  woods,  iter  heafrt 
beat  with  fearful  expectation  as  she  drew  near  the  spot  whence  the 
voices  issued,  and  she  often  started  when  her  steps  disturbed  the  fallen 
leaves.  The  sounds  led  her  towards  the  moonlight  glade  she  had  before 
noticed;  at  a  little  distance  from  which  she  stopped,  and  saw,  between 
the  boles  of  the  trees,  a  small  circular  level  of  green  turf,  surrounded  by 
the  woods,  on  which  ap]>enrcd  a  group  of  figures.  On  drawing  nearer, 
die  distinguished  these,  by  their  dress,  to  bo  peasants,  and  perceived 
several  cottages  scattered  round  the  edge  of  the  woods,  which  waved 
loftily  over  this  sjK>t.  While  she  gazed,  and  endeavored  to  overcome  the 
apprchcriMons  that  withheld  her  steps,  sevcr.-d  peasant  girls  came  out.  of 
a  cottage;  music  instantly  struck  up,  and  the  dance  began,  ll  was  the 
joyous  music  of  the  vintage — the  same  she  had  before  heard  upon  the 
air.  Her  heart,  occupied  with  terror  for  her  father,  could  not  ieel  the 
contrast  which  this  gay  scene  Offered  to  her  own  distress.  She  stepped 
hitefmr  forward  towards  a  group  of  elder  persons  who  were  seated  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage,  and,  having  explained  her  situation,  entreated  their 
a»si-tuucc.  Several  of  them  rose  with  alacrity,  and,  offering  any  service 
in  their  power,  followed  Emily,  who  seemed  to  move  on  the  wind,  as 
la*t  as  they  could  towards  the  road. 

When  they  reached  the  carriage,  she  found  St.  Aiihert  restored  to 
animation.  On  the  recovery  of  his  senses,  having  heard  from  Michael 
whither  Ids  daughter  was  gone,  anxiety  for  her  overcame  every  lvgard 
fur  himself,  and  he  had  s*?nt  him  in  search  of  her.  He  was,  however, 
fetill  languid;  and,  |>erceiving  himself  unable  to  travel  much  farther,  ho 
renewed  his  inquiries  for  an  inn,  and  concerning  the  chateau  in  the 
~ooda.    The  cliateau  cannot  accommodate  you,  sir,  said  a  venerable 


peasant  who  had  followed  Emily  from  tlio  woods ;  it  is  scarcely  inhab- 
ited ;  bnt  if  you  will  do  me  flit-  honor  to  visit  my  cottage,  you  shall  be 
welcome  to  the  best  bod  it  afford*. 

St.  A  abort  was  himself  it  Frenchman;  he,  therefore,  was  not  surprised 
nt  French  courtesy;  hut,  ill  as  ho  wo.*,  ho  felt  the  vi.lno  of  the  offer 
onlianced  by  the  manner  whk.h  accompanied  it.  He  had  too  much 
delicacy  to  apologize,  or  to  appear  to  hesitate  about  availing  himself  of 
the  peasant's  hospitality  ;  but  immediately  accepted  it,  with  the  same 
frankness  with  which  it  was  offered. 

The  carriage  again  moved  slowly  on ;  Michael  following  the  peasants 
up  the  lane  which  Emily  had  just  quitted,  till  they  caine  to  tha  moon- 
light glade.  St.  Aubert  s  spirits  were  bo  far  restored  by  the  courtesy  of 
his  host  and  the  near  prospect  of  repose,  that  he  looked  with  a  aweot 
complacency  upon  the  moonlight  scone,  surrounded  hy  the  shadowy 
woods,  through  which,  here  and  there,  an  opening  admitted  the  stream- 
ing splendor,  discovering  a  cottage  or  a  sparkling  rivulet.  He  listened, 
with  no  painful  emotion,  to  the  merry  notes  of  the  guitar  and  tambo- 
rinc ;  and  though  tears  came  to  his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  dtbonnair* 
dance  of  the  peasant*,  they  were  not  merely  tears  of  mournful  regret 
With  Emily  it  was  otherwise :  immediate  terror  tor  her  father  bad  now 
subsided  into  a  gentle  melancholy,  which  every  note  of  joy,  by  Awaken- 
ing comparison,  served  to  heighten. 

The  dunce  ceased  on  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  which  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  these  sequestered  woods,  and  the  peasantry  flocked  round 
it  witli  eager  cariosity.  On  learning  that  it  brought  a  sick  stranger, 
several  girl*  ran  across  tlio  tnrf,  and  returned  with  wine  and  baskets  of 
grapes,  which  they  presented  to  the  travellers — each  with  kind  conten- 
tion pressing  for  a  preference. 

At  length  the  ciirringe  stopped  at  a  ncnt  cottage ;  and  his  venerable 
conductor  having  assisted  St.  Anhert  to  alight,  led  him  and  Emily  to  a 
smalt  inner  rooin,  illumined  only  by  moonbeams,  which  tlio  opened 
casement  admitted.  St.  Aubert,  rejoicing  in  rest,  seated  himself  in  so 
armchair,  and  his  senses  were  refreshed  by  the  cool  and  balmy  air  tliat 
llghtlv  waved  the  embowering  honeysuckles,  and  wafted  their  sweet 
hreatii  into  the  apartment.  His  host,  who  was  called  1 4  Voisin,  quitted 
the  room,  but  soon  returned  with  fruits,  crenm,  and  nil -.the  pastoral 
luxury  his  cottage  afforded ;  having  set  down  which,  wrth  a  smile  of 
unfeigned  welcome,  lie  retired  behind  tliaclmirof  his  guest.  ■  StwWwrt 
insisted  on  his  taking  a  seat  itt  the  table;  and/Hvtien  the  frfit  had 
allayed  the  fever  of  his  palate,  and  ho  found  bjfjfclf  somewhat  revived, 
he  U'gnn  to  converse  with  his  host,  who  ocflijFiumcated  several  par- 
ticulars concerning  himself  and  his  family,  which  were  uiterotlng,  bo- 
Cini-c  Ihey  wi-re  spoken  :'r,un  tin'  heart,  and  deliiicaied  a  picture) or- the 
««  n-r.  i-<>u;t.--i(j;:  cf  limiih-  ];ind:ies-.  Kmilv  wit  bv  her  fnrher.  ImMiiijf 
hw  hiind  ;  and  while  -he  lhniurt  t...  the  old  num.  her  henrt  swellodwith 
!lu-  allVcl  innate  sympathy  he  d-scribeil,  mid  her  tear"  fell  lo  the  IDOIOTt- 
I'nl  cousideiMI ion'  that  dl'.iih  would  probably  soon  deprive,  lier  of  the 
dearest  blessing  she  then  possessed.     The  suit  moonlight  of  an  ai  '  ' 

evening,  awl  tie  distnzit  music,  which  now  sounded  u  pluintfo_  _ 
aiiltil  the  melancholy  of  her  mind.    The  old,  man.  cattAiwad  to  I 
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his  family,  and  St.  AnWt  remained  silent.  I  have  only  one  daughter 
living,  said  La  Voisin;  but  alio  is  happily  married,  and  is  every  thing 
to  me.  When  I  lost  my  wife,  he  added  with  a  sigh,  I  came  to  live  with 
Agnes  and  her  family :  she  has  several  children,  who  are  all  dancing  on 
the  green  yonder,  as  merry  as  grasshoppers — and  long  may  they  be  so ! 
I  hope  to  die  among  them,  monsieur.  I  am  old  now,  and  cannot  expect 
to  livelong;  but  there  is  some  comfort  in  dying  surrounded  by  one's 
children. 
"  My  good  friend,  said  St.  Aubert,  while  his  voice  trembled,  I  hope  you 
will  long  live  surrounded  by  them. 

Ah!  sir,  at  my  age  I  must  not  expect  that,  replied  -the  old  man,  and 
he  paused ;  I  can  scarcely  wish  it,  he  resumed,  for  I  tniHt  that  when- 
ever I  die  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  whero  my  poor  wife  is  gone  before  me. 
1  can  sometimes  almost  fancy  I  see  her,  of  a  still  moonlight  night,  walk- 
ing among  these  shades  she  loved  so  well.  Do  you  l>elievc,  monsieur, 
that  we  shall  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth  after  we  have  quitted  the 
body? 

Emily  could  no  longer  stifle  the  anguish  of  her  heart;  her  tears  fell 
fast  upon  her  fathers  hand,  which  she  yet  held,  lie  made  an  effort  to 
speak,  and  at  length  said,  in  a  low  voice,  1  hope  wo  shall  be  jieniiitted 
to  look  down  on  those  we  have  lell  on  the  earth ;  but  1  can  only  hope 
it :  futurity  is  much  veiled  from  our  eyes,  and  faith  and  ho|M>  are  our 
only  guides  concerning  it.  We  are  not  enjoined  to  believe  that  disem- 
bodied spirits  watch  over  the  friends  they  have  loved,  but  wo  may  inno- 
cently hope  it.  It  is  a  hope  which  1  will  never  resign,  continued  he, 
while  he  wi|icd  the  tears  from  his  daughter's  eyes ;  it  will  sweeten  tho 
bitter  moments  of  death.  Tears  fell  slowly  on  his  cheeks ;  La  Voisin 
wept  too ;  and  there  was  a  pan<e  of  silence.  Then  La  Voisin,  renew- 
ing the  subject,  said,  Hut.  you  believe,  sir,  that  we  shall  meet,  in  another 
world,  the  relations  we  have  loved  in  this?  1  must  believe  this.  Then 
do  believe  it,  replied  St.  Aulwrt;  severe,  indeed,  would  be  the  pangs  of 
separation,  if  we  believed  it  to  be  eternal.  Look  ufl^my  dear  Emily,  wo 
shall  meet  again !  He  lifted  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  a  gleam  of 
moonlights,  which  fell  upon  his  countenance,  discovered  peace  and  resig- 
nation stealing  on  the  lines  of  sorrow. 

La  Voisin  felt  that  he  had  pursued  the  subject  too  far,  and  he  dropped 
it,  saying,  We  are  in  darkness;  1  forgot  to  bring  a  light. 

No,  said  St.  Aubert,  this  is  a  light  1  love.  Sit  down,  my  good  friend. 
Emily,  my  love,  1  find  myself  lietter  than  1  have  been  all  day;  this  air 
refreshes  me.  1  can  enjoy  this  tranquil  hour,  and  that  music  which 
floats  so  sweetly  at  a  distance.  Let  me  see  you  smile.  Who  louche'* 
that  guitar  so  tastefully '(  Are  there  two  instruments,  or  is  it  an  echo  I 
hear  i 

It  i-;  an  erlm,  monsieur.  1  faney.  That  guitar  i~  often  ho.ird  at.  night, 
when  all  is  still,  bin  nobody  knows  who  touched  it  ;  and  it.  i«<  sometimes 
aceompauicd  by  a  voiee  so  sweet  and  mi  sad,  that  one  would  ahno-t 
think  the  wood*  were  haunted.  Thev  eertainlv  are  haunted,  said  St. 
Aubert,  with  a  smile;  but  I  believe  it  is  by  mortal-*.  1  have  sometimes 
heard  it  at  midnight,  when  I  could  not  sleep,  rejoined  Aa  Vuxsvi^TttAi 
seeming  to  notice  this  remark,  almost  under  my  window,  uxvCl  \  Tusvva 
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till  I  cried.  I  have  sometimes  got  up  the  window,  to  look  if 
anybody;  but  as  hood  ni  I  opened  the  casement  all  was  hushed,  and  no- 
body to  bo  seen ;  and  1  have  listened  aud  listened  till  I  have  been  no  timor- 
ous that  even  the  trembling  of  tho  leaves  in  ibe  breeze  has  mode  me 
start  They  say  it  often  comes  to  warn  people  of  their  death  I  but  I 
have  heard  it  these  many  years,  and  outlived  the  warning. 

Emily,  though  she  smiled  at  the  mention  of  this  ridiculous  supersti- 
tion, could  not,  in  the  present  tone  of  her  spirits,  wholly  resist  its  con- 
Well,  but  my  good  friend,  said  St.  Aubert,  bos  nobody  had  courage 
to  follow  tho  sounds!  If  they  hod,  they  would  probably  have  discov- 
ered who  is  the  musician.  Yes,  air,  they  havo  followed  them  some  way 
into  the  woods ;  but  the  musio  has  still  retreated,  and  seemed  as  distant 
as  ever;  and  the  people  havo  at  last  been  afraid  of  being  led  into  harm, 
and  would  go  no  farther.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  heard  these 
sounds  so  early  in  the  evening.  They  usually  come  about' midnight, 
when  that  bright  planet  which  is  riding  above  the  turret  yonder,  sets 
below  the  woods  on  the  left. 

What  turret?  asked  St.  Aubert  with  quickness  ;  I  see  none. 
Your  pardon,  monsieur ;  you  do  see  one,  indeed,  for  the  moon  shines 
full  upon  it — up  tho  avenue  yonder,  a  long  way  off;  the  chateau  it  be- 
longs to  is  hid  among  the  trees. 

\es,  my  dear  sir,  said  Emily,  pointing,  don't  you  see  something  glit- 
ter above  the  dark  woods?     It  is  a  fame,  I  fancy,  which  the  rays  fall 

Oil,  yes ;  1  see  what  you  mean.  And  whom  does  the  chateau  belong 
to? 

The  Marquis  do  Yilleroi  was  its  owner,  replied  La  Yoisin,  emplmt- 

Ahl  said  St.  Aubert,  with  a  deep  sigh,  are  we  then  so  near  Le  Bland 
lie  appeared  inuch^fciinttd. 

It  used  to  1*  the  marquis's  favorite  residence,  resumed  La  Voisin,  but 
he  took  a  dislike  to  tho  place,  and  has  not  been  there  for  many  years. 
Wo  havo  heard  lately  that  he  is  dead,  and  that  it  is  fallen  into  other 
hands.  St.  Aubert,  who  lia<i  sat  in  deep  musing,  was  roused  by  the  last 
words.     Bead!  be  exclaimed;  good  God!  when  did  ho  dio? 

He  is  reported  lo  havo  died  about  five  weeks  since,  replied  La  Yoisin. 
Did  you  know  the  marquis,  sir? 

This  is  very  extraordinary !  said  St.  Aubert,  without  attending  to  tho 
question.  Why  is  it  so,  my  dear  sir?  said  Emily,  in  a  voice  of  timid 
curiosity.  Tie  made  no  reply,  but  sunk  again  into  a  reverie;  and  in  a 
few  moments,  when  ho  seemed  to  have  recovered  himself,  asked  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  estates.  I  have  forgot  his  title,  monsieur,  said  La 
Yui-in ;  hut  my  lord  resides  at  Paris  ehiciiy  ;  I  hear  no  talk  of  his  coin- 
iii-  hither. 

The  chateau  id  shut  up  then  still? 

Why,  little  better  sir;  tho  old  housekeeper  and  her  husband,  the 
atomtra,  hare  tho  care  of  it,  but  they  live  generally  in  a  cottage  hard 
bj. 
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The  chatcaa  is  spacious,  I  suppose?  said  Emily,  and  mnst  be  desolate 
for  the  residence  of  only  two  pcrsous. 

Desolate  enough,  mademoiselle,  replied  La  Yoisin  ;  I  would  not  pass 
one  night  in  the  chateau,  for  the  value  of  the  whole  domain. 

What  is  that  ?  said  St.  Aubert,  roused  again  from  thoughtfulncss.  As 
his  host  repeated  his  hist  sentence,  a  groan  escaped  from  St.  Aubert,  and 
then,  as  if  anxious  to  prevent  it  from  being  noticed,  he  hastily  asked  La 
Vohiu  how  long  he  had  lived  in  this  neighborhood.  Almost  from  iny 
childhood,  sir,  replied  his  host 

You  remember  the  late  marchioness  then  ?  said  St.  Aubert,  in  an 
altered  voice. 

Ah.  monsieur,  that  I  do  well.  There  arc  many  besides  me  who  re- 
member her. 

Yes,  said  St.  Aubert,  and  I  am  one  of  those. 

Alas !  sir,  you  remember,  then,  a  most  beautiful  and  excellent  lady. 
She  deserved  a  better  fate. 

Tears  stood  in  St.  Aubert's  eyes.  Enough,  said  he,  in  a  voice  almost 
stifled  by  the  violence  of  his  emotions — it  is  enough,  my  friend. 

Emily,  though  extremely  surprised  by  her  father's  manner,  forbore  to 
express  her  feelings  by  any  question.  Iji  Yoisin  began  to  apologize,  but 
St.  Aubert  interrupted  him.  Apology  is  quite  unnecessary,  said  he,  let 
us  change  the  topic.  You  were  speaking  of  the  music  we  just  now 
heard. 

I  wii*,  monsieur — but  hark!  it  comes  again;  listen  to  that  voice. 
Thev  were  all  silent. 

m 

"  At  last  a  writ  and  solemn  broailihiir  *«>uml 
IJtw,  like  a  stream  of  n«»h  ilis!illr<i  [iorfiiiin'«s 
AikI  <toI»*  upon  Uk* air:  that  ewn  SiU-inv 
Was  took  ere  ?he  was  "wan*,  ami  \vi>hc«i  >\w  miu'ht 
I>eny  her  nature,  ami  Ins  «vt-r  more 
Still  to  be  so  tllsnlacetl.** — Milton. 

In  a  few  moments  the  voice  died  into  air,  and  the  instrument,  which 
had  been  heard  before,  sounded  in  low  svmphonv.     St.  Aubert,  now 

»  I  * 

ob>erved  that  it  produced  a  tone  much  more  full  and  melodious  than 
that  of  a  guitar,  and  still  more  melancholy  and  soft  than  the  lute.  They 
continued  to  listen,  but  the  sounds  returned  no  more.  This  is  strange, 
said  St.  Autort,  at  length  interrupting  the  silence.  Very  strange,  said 
Emily.     It  is  so,  rejoined  Li  Yoisin  ;  and  they  were  again  silent. 

Alter  a  long  pause,  It  is  now  about  eighteen  years  since  I  lirst  heard 
that  miMc,  ^aid  La  Yoisin,  I  remember  it  was  on  a  tine  summer's  night, 
much  like  this,  but  later,  that.  I  was  walking  in  the  woods,  and  alone. 
1  remember,  too,  that  my  spirits  were  very  low,  for  one  of  my  boys  was 
ill.  and  we  feared  we  should  lose  him.  I  had  been  watching  at  hi**  bed- 
side all  the  evening,  while  his  mother  slept;  tor  the  had  sat  up  with 
him  the  night  before.  I  had  been  watching,  and  went  out  for  a  little 
fre-Ii  air  :  the  dav  had  been  verv  sultry.  A<  I  walked  under  the  shade*. 
and  mused,  I  heard  music  at  a  distance,  and  i bought,  it  was  l'laud«- 
playing  upon  his  llnte,  as  he  often  did  of  a  tine  evening,  at  the  cottage 
door.  I  Jut  when  I  came  to  a  place  where  the  trees  opeweA  (\  s\v.\\\  \\e.\vi\ 
forget  \l\)  and  stooil,  looking  up  at  tho  north  lights,  \v\ue\\  &\\vA.  \\Yj  \\v» 


heaven  to  a  great  height,  I  heard,  nil  of  a  sudden,  such  sounds ! — they 
came  bo  as  I  caunot  describe.  It  was  like  the  music  of  angels,  and  1 
looked  up  again,  almuat  expecting  to  sec  them  in  the  sky.  When  I 
came  home,  I  told  what  I  had  heard ;  but  tbw  laughed  at  me,  and  said 
it  must  be  some  ot  the  shepherd?  playing  on  their  pipes,  and  1  could  not 
persuade  them  to  the  contrary.  A  tew  nights  after,  however,  my  wife 
herself  heard  the  same  sounds,  and  was  as  much  surprised  as  I  was ; 
anil  Father  Denis  frightened  her  sadly,  by  saying  that  it  was  music  come 
to  warn  her  of  her  child's  death,  and  that  music  often  came  to  houses, 
where  there  was  a  dying  person. 

Emily,  on  hearing  this,  shrunk  with  a  superstitious  dread  entirely  new 
ti:  her,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  her  agitation  from  St.  Anbert. 

But  the  boy  lived,  monsieur,  in  spite  of  Father  Denis. 

Fattier  Denis!  said  St.  Aubert,  who  hod  listened  to  "narrative  old 
age"  with  patient  attention — are  wo  near  a  convent,  thent 

Yes,  sir)  the  convent  of  St.  Clair  stands  at  no  great  distance  on  the 
sea-shore  yonder. 

Ah!  said  St.  Aubert,  as  if  struck  with  some  sudden  remembrance, 
the  convent  of  St.  Clair !  Emily  observed  the  clouds  of  grief,  mingled 
with  a  taint  expression  of  horror,  gathering  on  his  brow;  his  counte- 
nance became  fixed,  and,  touched  as  it  now  was  by  the  silver  whiteness 
of  the  moonlight,  lie  resembled  one  of  those  marble  statues  of  a  monu- 
ment which  seemed  to  bend  in  hopeless  sorrow  over  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  shown  , 

"by  Uie  blonted  llcbt 

Tint  Ibe  dim  mooc  UiruaBh  painted  uucmtnt*  lendi." 

Kilt,  my  dear  sir,  said  Emily,  ft 

;t  that  N'i>osc  is  necessary  to  , 

>,  1  will  prepare  your  bed,  for  I  know  how  you  like  it  to  be,  made. 
St.  Aubert,  recollecting  himself,  and  smiling  aflcct  innately,  desired  she 
would  not  add  to  her  fatigue  by  that  attention;  and  Ia  Voisin,  whose 
consideration  for  his  guest  had  been  suspended  by  the  interest  wliich 
his  own  narrative  had  recalled,  now  started  from  his  seat,  and,  apolo- 
gizing for  not  having  called  Agnes  from  the  green,  hurried  out  of  the 

In  a  few  moments  he  returned  wiUi  bis  daughter,  a  young  woman  of 
pleasing  countenance ;  and  Emily  learned  from  her — what  she  bad  not 
iiulore  suspected — that,  for  their  accommodation,  it  was  necessary  part 
of  Ijl  Voisin's  family  should  leave  their  bods :  aha  lamented  thia  cirenm- 
stmiee;  but  Agnes, "by  her  reply,  fully  proved  that  she  inherited  at  least 
u  share  «f  her  lathers  courteous  hospitality.  It  was  settled  that  some 
ufliiT  children  and  Michael  should  Bleep  in  the  neighboring  cottage. 

If  I  am  better  to-morrow,  my  dear,  said  St.  Aubert.  when  Emily  re- 
turned In  hint,  I  mean  to  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  that  wo  may  rest 
during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  will  travel  towards  home.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  my  health  aiid  spirits,  1  cannot  look  nit  a  longer  journey 
with  phtaautv,  anil  I  am  also  very  anxious,  to  reach  Iji  Vallee.  Emily, 
themgh  hIio  also  desired  to  return,  was  ur'wveo.  «t  W  fa\W«  sodden 
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wish  In  do  *■,  whk-h'afn-  thought  indicated  n  greater  degree  of  iadwpoai- 
tion  than  lie  would  acknowledge,  St.  Aubert  now  retired  to  rest,  and 
Emily  to  her  little  chamber,  but  not  to  immediate  repose  :  her  thoughts 
returned  to  tlie  late  conversation  concerning  the  state  of  departed 
■pirita — a  subject  at  this  time  particularly  affecting  to  her,  when  aba 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  her  dear  father  would  ere  long  be 
numbered  with  them.  She  leaned  pensively  on  the  little  open  case- 
ment, and  in  deep  thought  fixed  her  eyea  on  the  heaven,  whose  blue, 
unclouded  concave  waa  studded  thick  with  stars — the  worlds,  perhaps, 
of  spirits  ensphered  of  mortal  mould.  As  her  eyea  wandered  along  the. 
boundless  ether,  her  thoughts  row,  as  before,  towards  the  sublimity  of 
the  Deity,  and  to  the  contemplation  of  futurity.  No  busy  note  of  this 
world  interrupted  the  course  of  her  mind  ;  the  merry  dance-  had  ceased, 
and  every  cottager  had  retired  to  his  home.  The  still  air  seemed  scarcely 
to  breathe  upon  the  woods,  and,  now  and  then,  the  distant  aonnd  of  a  soli- 
tary sheep-bell,  or  of  a  closing  casement,  was  all  that  broke  on  the  silence. -- 
At  "length,  even  this  hint  of  human  being  waa  heard  no  more.  Elevated 
and  enwrapt,  while  her  eyea  were  often  wet  with  tears  of  sublime  devo- 
tion and  solemn  awe,  she  continued  at  the  casement  till  the  gloom  of 
midnight  hung  over  the  earth,  and  the  planet,  which  La  Voisin  had 
pointed  oat,  eunk  below  the  woods.  She  then  recollected  what  alia  had 
said  concerning  this  planet  and  the  mysterious  music;  nnd,  as  alio  lin- 
gered at  the  window,  half  hoping  and  half  fearing  that  it  would  return, 
Iter  mind  was  led  to  the  remembrance  of  the.  extreme  emotion  her  father 
had  shown  on  mention  of  tho  Marquis  La  Vflloroi's  death,  and  of  the 
fate  of  the  march  ion  ess,  and  alio  felt  a  trough-  interested  concerning  the 
remote  cause  of  this  emotion.  Ilcr  surprise  and  curiosity  were,  indeed, 
Uie  greater,  because  she  did  not  recollect  ever  to  have  heard  him  men- 
tion the  name  of  Villeroi. 

So  music,  however,  stolo  on  the  silence  of  the.  night ;  and  Emily,  per- 
ceiving the  lateness  of  the  hour,  returned  to  a  scene  of  fatigue,  remem- 
bered ttiAt  she  was  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  nnd  withdrew  I'roni  the 
window  to  rc-poso. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

-"L*t  ttinne  deplnra  tirlr  doom. 


Emily,  called,  a.-  she  had  requested,  at  an  early  hour.  av,okc,  liitla 
refreshed  by  alaep ;  for  uneasy  dreams  had  pursued,  her,  Mid  \iramk  ■&» 
kindest  Wresing  of  tho  unhappy,    lint  when  alio  (incited  Aict  cnsamw.V 
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looked  oat  upon  the  woods,  bright  with  the  morning  son,  and  inspired 
the  pore  air,  her  mind  was  soothed.  The  scene  was  filled  with  that 
cheering  freshness  which  seems  to  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  health,  and 
she  heard  only  sweet  and  picturesque  sounds,  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  allowed — the  matin  bell  of  a  distant  convent,  the  faint  murmur  of  the 
sea- waves,  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  far-off  low  of  cattle  which  she  saw 
coining  slowly  on  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Struck  with  the 
circumstances  of  imagery  around  her,  she  indulged  the  pensive  tranquil- 
lity which  they  inspired;  and  while  she  leaned  on  her  window,  waiting 
till  St.  Aubert  should  descend  to  breakfast,  her  ideas  arranged  themselves 
in  the  following  lines. 

THE  FIBST  HOUR  OF  MORNING. 

How  sweet  to  wind  the  forest's  tangled  shade, 

When  early  twilight,  from  the  eastern  t»oand, 
Dawns  on  the  sleeping  landscape  In  the  glade, 

And  fades  as  morning  spreads  her  blush  around ! 

When  every  Infant  flower  that  wept  in  night 

Lifts  Its  chill  head,  soft  glowing  with  a  tear, 
Expands  its  tender  blossom  to  the  light, 

And  gives  its  incense  to  the  genial  air! 

How  fresh  the  breeze  that  wafts  the  rich  perfume, 

And  swells  the  melody  of  waking  birds  I 
The  hum  of  bee»  beneath  the  verdant  gloom ! 

And  woodman's  song,  and  low  of  distant  herds  I 

Then,  donbtfnl  glooms  the  mountain's  hoary  head, 

Seen  through  the  parting  foliage  from  afar; 
An<l,  farther  still,  the  ocean's  misty  bed, 

With  Hitting  sails  that  partial  sunbeams  share. 

But  vain  the  sylvan  shade,  the  breath  of  May, 
The  voice  of  Music  floating  on  the  gale, 
And  forms  that  beitin  through  morning's  dewy  veil, 

If  health  no  longer  bid  the  heart  be  gay. 

O  balmy  hour !  'tis  thino  her  wealth  to  give ; 
Hero  spread  her  blush,  and  bid  the  parent  live! 

Emily  now  heard  persons  moving  below  in  the  cottage,  and  presently 
the  voice  of  Michael,  who  was  talking  to  his  mules,  as  he  led  them  forth 
from  a  hut  adjoining.  As  she  left  the  room,  St.  Aubert,  who  was  now 
risen,  met  her  at  the  door,  apparently  as  little  restored  by  sleep  as  her- 
self. She  led  him  down  stairs,  to  the  little  parlor  in  which  they  had 
supped  the  preceding  night,  where  they  found  a  neat  breakfast  set  out, 
while  the  host  and  his  daughter  waited  to  bid  them  good-morrow. — I 
envy  you  this  cottage,  my  good  friends,  said  St.  Aubert,  as  he  met  them, 
it  is  so  pleasant,  so  quiet,  and  so  neat;  and  this  air  that  one  breathes — 
if  any  thing  could  restore  lost  health,  it  wonld  surely  bo  this  air. 

La  Voisin  bowed  gratefully,  and  replied,  with  the  gallantry  of  a 
Frenchman,  Our  cottage  may  be  envied,  sir,  since  you  and  mademolsello 
have  honored  it  with  your  presence.  St.  Aubert  gave  him  a  friendly 
smile  for  his  compliment,  and  sat  down  to  a  table  spread  with  cream, 
fruit,  new  cheese,  butter,  and  coffee.  Emily,  who  had  observed  her  father 
with  attention,  and  thought  ho  looked  very  ill,  endeavored  to  persuade 
him  to  defer  travelling  till  the  afternoon;  but  ho  seemed  very  anxious 
to  be  at  JioniCf  ami  his  anxiety  he  expressed  repeatedly,  and  with  an 
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earnestness  that  was  unusual  with  him.  He  now  said  he  found  himself 
as  well  as  he  had  been  of  late,  and  that  he  could  hear  travelling  better 
in  the  cool  hour  of  the  morning  than  at  any  other  time,  lint  while  he 
was  talking  with  his  vcnerahle  host,  and  thanking  him  for  his  kind  at- 
tention*, Emily  observed  his  countenance  change,  and  before  sho  could 
reach  him,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair.  In  a  few  moments  ho  recovered 
train  the  sudden  famines*  that  had  come  over  him,  but  felt  so  ill  that  he 
perceived  himself  unable  to  set  out;  and,  having  remained  a  little  while, 
struggling  against  the-  pressure  of  indisposition,  he  begged  he  might  be 
helped  up-stairs  to  bed.  This  request  renewed  all  the  terror  which 
Emily  had  suffered  on  the  preceding  evening;  but  though  scarcely  able 
to  *upi>ort  herself  under  the  sudden  shock  it  gave  her,  she  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  apprehensions  from  St  Aubert,  and  gave  her  trembling  arm  to 
assist  him  to  the  door  of  his  chamber. 

When  he  was  once  more  in  bed,  he  desired  that  Emily,  who  was  then 
weeping  in  her  own  room,  might  be  called ;  and,  as  she  came,  he  waved 
his  hand  for  every  other  person  to  quit  the  apartment.  When  they 
were  alone,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her 
countenance  with  an  expression  so  full  of  tenderness  and  grief  that  all 
her  fortitude  forsook  her,  and  she  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  St. 
Aubert  seemed  struggling  to  acquire  firmness,  but  was  still  unable  to 
speak;  he  could  only  press  her  hand,  and  check  the  tears  that  stood 
trembling  in  his  eyes.  At  length  he  commanded  Jus  voice:  My  dear 
child,  said  he.  trying  to  smile  through  his  anguish,  my  dear  Emily! — 
and  paused  again.  lie  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
thi-ii,  in  a  lirmer  tone,  and  In  a  look  in  which  the  tenderness  of  the 
father  was  dignilied  by  the  pious  solemnity  of  the  saint,  lie  said,  My 
dear  child.  1  would  soften  the  painful  truth  1  have  to  tell  you,  but  1  lind 
myself  quite  unequal  to  the  act.  Alius!  1  would,  at  this  moment,  con- 
ceal it  from  you,  but  that  it  would  bo  most  cruel  to  deceive  you.  It 
cannot  be  long  before  we  must  part;  let  us  talk  of  it,  that  our  thoughts 
and  our  prayers  may  prepare  us  to  bear  it.  His  voice  faltered,  while 
Emily,  still  weeping,  pressed  his  hand  close  to  her  heart,  which  swelled 
with  a  convulsive  sigh;  but  she  could  not  look  up. 

Let  mo  not  waste  these  moment**,  said  St. Aubert,  recovering  himself: 
I  have  much  to  say.  There  is  a  circumstance  of  solemn  consequence, 
which  1  have  to  mention,  and  a  solemn  promise  to  obtain  from  you; 
when  this  is  done  1  shall  be  easier.  You  have  oWrved.  mv  dear,  how 
anxious  I  am  to  reach  home,  but  know  not  all  mv  reasons  for  this. 
Listen  to  what  1  am  going  to  say.  Yet  >tay,  before  I  say  more,  give 
me  this  promise — a  promise  made  to  your  d\iug  father! — St.  Aubert 
was  interrupted:  Emily,  struck  by  his  last,  words,  as  if  for  the  liM, 
time,  with  a  conviction  of  his  immediate  danger,  raised  her  head  :  her 
t*ars  stopjK'd ;  and  gazing  at  him  for  a  moment  with  an  expression  of 
unutterable  anguish,  a  *lii»ht  convulsion  .-ei/.cd  her,  and  she  sunk  sciwc- 
h ->  in  her  chair.  St.  Aubert V  cries  brouirht  J/i  YoUin  and  his  daughter 
to  i he  room,  and  they  administered  e\crv  mean-  in  their  power  l<» 
restore  her,  but  for  a  considerable  time  without.  elU-ct.  When  *he  re- 
covered, St.  Auliert  was  «-o  exhausted  by  the  scene  lie  had  witucs>ed 
that  it  was  many  minute?*  be/ore  he  had  strength  to  s^aV*,  W,  wvs 
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however,  somowhat  revived  by  a  cordial  which  Emily  gave  Win;  and 
being  again  alone  with  her,  lie  exerted  himself  to  tranquilize  her  spirits, 
and  to  offer  her  all  the  comfort  of  which  her  situation  ndmitted.  She 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  wept  on  Ilia  neck;  and  grief  made  her  so 
insensible  lo  all  he  said,  tliat  ho  ceased  to  offer  the  alleviations  which 
he  himself  could  not  at  this  moment  feel,  and  mingled  Ilia  silent  tears 
with  hen.  Recalled  at  length  to  a  sense  of  duty,  she  tried  to  spare  her 
father  from  farther  view  of  her  suffering;  and  quitting  bis  embrace, 
dried  her  tears,  and  said  something  which  alio  meant  for  consolation. 
My  dear  Emily,  replied  tit.  Aubert,  my  dear  child,  we  must  look  up 
with  humble  confidence  to  that  Being  who  has  comforted  and  protected 
■■-  *-  overy  danger  and  in  every  affliction  we  have  known;  to  whose 
y  moment  of  our  lives  has  been  exposed ;  lie  will  not,  he  docs 
ike  its  now ;  I  feel  his  consolations  in  my  heart  I  shall  leave 
you,  my  child,  still  in  hi*  care;  and  though  I  dejiart  from  this  world  1 
Khali  still  be  in  his  presence.  Nay,  weep  not  again,  my  Emily.  In 
death  there  is  nothing  new  or  surprising,  since  we  all  know  that  we  are 
bom  to  die;  and  nothing  terrible  to  those  who  can  confide  in  an  all- 
powerful  God.  Had  my  life  been  spared  now,  after  a  very  few  year.-, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  I  must  have  resigned  it;  old  age,  with  all  its 
train  of  infirmity,  its  privations  and  its  sorrows,  would  have  liecn  mine ; 
ami  then  ut  hist  death  would  have  come,  and  called  forth  the  tears  you 
now  shed.  Kutlier,  my  child,  rejoice  that  I  am  saved  from  such  suiter  - 
ing,  and  that  1  am  permitted  to  die  with  a  mind  unimpaired,  and  sensi- 
ble of  the  comforts  of  fate  and  of  resignation,  fit.  Aubert  paused,  fatigued 
with  speaking.  Emily  again  endeavored  to  assume  an  air  of  com- 
posure; and  in  replying  to  what  he  bad  said,  tried  to  soothe  him  with 
:i  lielief  that  lie  had  not  qjokea  in  vain. 

When  ho  had  reposed  a  while,  he  resumed  the  conversation.  Let  me 
return,  said  he,  lo  a  subject  which  is  very  near  my  heart.  I  said  I  hail 
a  solemn  promise  lo  receive  from  you  ;  let  me  receive  it  now,  before  1 
explain  the  chief  circumstance  which  it  concerns ;  there  are  uthers,  of 
which  your  peace  requires  that  you  should  rest  in  ignorance.  Promise, 
iben,  that  yon  will  perform  exactly  what  I  shall  enjoin. 

Emily,  awed  by  tlie  earnest  solemnity  of  bis  manner,  dried  her  tears, 


it  had  begun  again,  to  flow  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  suppress  them, 
ami  Inciting  eloquently  at  St,  Aubert,  bound  herself  to  do  whatever  he 
should  require,  by  a  vow,  at  which  she  shuddered,  yet  know  not  why. 

He  proceeded :  I  know  you  too  well,  my  Emily,  to  bclie?e  that  you 
would  break  any  promise,  innclt  less  one  thus  solemnly  given;  your 
n~suranee  gives  mo  peace,  and  the  observance  of  it  is  of  the  utmost  im-  , 
portaticc  lo  your  tranquillity.  Hear,  then,  what  1  am  going  to  tell  yon. 
The  closet  which  adjoins  my  clumber  at  Jji  Vallee  has  a  sliding  board 
in  the  t!oor;  you  will  know  it  by  a  remarkable  knot  in  the  wood,  and 
bv  its  being  the  next  hoard  except,  one  to  the  wainscot  which  fronts 
the  door.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  yard  from  flint  end,  nearer  the 
window,  vou  will  perceive  a  line  across  it  as  if  the  plank  had  been 
joined,  The  way  to  open  it  is  this:  press  your  foot,  upon  the  line,  the 
i.-in!  ut' i ho  board  will  then  sink,  and  yon  may  slide  it  with  ease  beneath 
tin-  nihor.     llfknv  you  will  see  a  hollow  place.    S\.  iS.vebe.tt.  paused  far 
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breath,  and  Emily  sat  fixed  in  deep  attention.  Do  you  understand 
these  direction*,  mv  dear?  said  he.  Emilv.  though  scarcely  able  to 
s{K?ak,  assured  him  that  she  did. 

When  you  return  home,  then,  he  added  with  a  deep  «igh — 

At  the  mention  of  her  return  home,  all  the  melaiicholv  cireumstaiie.es 
that  must  attend  this  return  rtwhed  upon  her  fancy;  she  hurst  into 
convulsive  grief,  and  St.  Aul>ert  himself,  affected  beyond  the  resistance 
of  the  fortitude  which  he  had  at  first  summoned,  wept  with  her.  After 
some  moments  he  composed  himself.  My  dear  child,  said  he,  he  com- 
forted. When  I  am  gone,  you  will  not  be  forsaken — I  leave  you  only  in 
the  more  immediate  care  of  that  Providence  which  has  never  yet  for- 
saken me.  Do  not  attiict  me  with  this  excess  of  grief ;  rather  tench  mo 
by  your  example  how  to  bear  my  own.  lie  stop]>cd  again,  and  Emily, 
the'more  she  endeavored  to  restrain  her  emotion,  found  it  the  less  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

St.  Anbert,  who  now  spoke  with  pain,  resumed  tho  subject.  That 
clo*et.  my  dear, — when  you  return  home,  go  to  it;  and  beneath  tho 
tkjurd  I  have  described  you  will  find  a  packet  of  written  pa|>ers.  Attend 
to  me  now,  for  the  promise  you  have  given  particularly  relates  to  what. 
I  rdiall  direct.  These  papers  you  must  burn — and,  solemnly  1  command 
you,  without  examining  them. 

Emily's  surprise,  for  a  moment,  overcame  her  grief,  and  she  ventured 
to  ask,  why  this  must  be?  St.  Aubert  replied,  that  if  it  had  been  right 
for  him  to  explain  his  reasons,  her  late  promise  would  have  been  unne- 
cessarily exacted.  It  is  sufficient  for  you,  my  love,  to  have  a  deep  sviiso 
of  the  importance  of  observing  me  in  this  instance.  St.  Aubert  pro- 
ceeded: Under  that  board,  you  will  also  find  about  two  hundred  louis- 
d'ors  wrapped  in  a  silk  purser  Indeed,  it  was  to  secure  whatever  money 
might  be  in  the  chateau,  that  this  secret  place  was  contrived,  at  a  time 
when  the  province  was  overrun  by  troops  of  men  who  took  advantage 
ol  the  tumults  and  became  plunderers. 

Hut  I  have  yet  another  promise  to  receive  from  you,  which  is — that 
\o;i  will  never,  whatever  mav  be  vour  future  circumstances,  »■//  the 
chateau.  St.  Aubert  even  enjoined  her,  whenever  she  might  marry,  to 
make  it  an  article  in  the  contract  that  the  chateau  should  always  be 
her>.  He  then  gave  her  a  more  minute  account  of  his  present  circum- 
btanees  than  he  had  yet  done, — adding,  The  two  hundred  louis,  with 
■what  money  you  will  now  find  in  my  purse,  i*  all  the  ready  money  I 
have  to  leave  You.  I  have  told  vou  how  I  am  circumstanced  with  M. 
Moiteville,  at  Taris.  Ah,  my  child  !  I  leave  you  poor — hut  not- doti- 
tute,  he  added,  after  a  long  pause.  Emily  could  make  no  reply  to  :m\ 
thing  he  now  said,  but  kneeled  at  the  bedside,  with  her  face  upon  tht  • 
quilt,  weeping  over  the  hand  she  held  there. 

After  this  conversation,  the  mind  of  St.  Aubert  appeared  to  be  much 
moiv  at  ea.«»e:  bur,  exhausted  by  the  effort  of  .-peaking,  he  sunk  into  a 
kind  of  doze;  and  Emily  continued  to  watch  and  weep  beside  him.  till  a 
gentle  tap  at  flu*  chamber  door  routed  her.  It.  was  La  Yomii,  rome  to 
siy,  that  a  coniV^'»r  fruiii  tin-  neighboring  convent  wa»  below,  ready  to 
attend  M.  Aubert.  Emilv  would  not  differ  her  father  to  \»e  t\\>\\\vWv\* 
but  desired   tb;i*  the  pri^i  might  not   'cave  the  eoUngy.      \N\nU.  S\. 
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A  ii  I '.it  awoke  from  this  iloic  lib  WiWM  were  confused,  and  it  was  soiu* 
moments  iK-t'oiv  lit  iveovereii  tln-iu  MiihYientlv  to  knew  that  it  van 

Kn.i;v  «[„,  -:iT  Le>idc  him.  II.-  then  moved  his  ft>i,  and  stretched 
fori!.'  I.i-  band  r..  her;  lis  she  received  which,  she  Mink  bark  in  her 
chair,  overcome  by  the  im|-rc--i.'ii  of  death  on  his  countenance.  In  a 
rlw  minute-  in'  recovered  his  mm. v.  an. I  ijoily  then  asked,  if  In-  wi-hed 
in  .-if  the  i-onfi$?or:  lii?  replied  that  lie  did;  and  wIk-ii  the  holy  father 
;i|-in-!iivil  she  withdrew.  They  remained  alum:  t.igether  ahuve  Iialf  an 
in.Lir.  Wlwu  Emily  was  railed  in,  she  tumid  St.  A  illicit  more  agitated 
i  ii.m  when  slic  had  left  hint,  iind  (.lie  gazed  with  a  .-light  degree  of  re- 
sentment at  the  friar,  as  the  cause  nf  tlii*;  who.  however,  looked  mildly 
and  mournfully  at  her,  and  Mimed  away.  St.  AnU-rt,  in  a  tremulous 
voice,  said  ho  wished  tier  lo  jinn  in  prayer  with  him.  and  asked  if  La 
Voi-in  would  do  so  to.  The  old  man"  and  his  daughter  came;  tliej 
Ixitli  wept,  and  kneeled  with  Kinily  round  the  Ivd,  while  tlic  holy  father 
read  in  a  solemn  voice  the  service  for  the  dying.  St.  Auliert  lay  with 
a  pireiii'  countenance,  and  seemed  to  join  fervently  in  the  devotion: 
while  tears  often  slide  iioiii  Uncath  his  eluded  eyelid-,  and  Emily1?  sobs 
more  than  uiiee  interrupted  the  service. 

When  it  was  coiielndi-d,  and  extreme  unction  Iind  lieon  administered, 
the  friar  withdrew.  St.  AuWrt  then  made  a  sign  for  La,  Voisin  to  come 
iic.ii-er.  lie  (.live  hiin  his  hand,  and  was  fur  a  moment  silent.  At 
hi  g:h,  he  said,  in  a  trembling  voiee.  My  good  friend,  our  aconaiittance 
ha.-  hiin  -hurt,  hut  lung  enough  to  give  you  an  uppnrt unity  of  showing 
tin-  mini,  kind  intention.  I  cannot  doubt  that  yon  wil'l  extend  thi- 
kin.luess  to  my  daughter  when  I  am  gone:  she.  will  have  need  of  it.  I 
intrust  her  to  voiir  can.'  during  the  few  week?  she  will  remain  here.  I 
need  ?ay  no  niore— yon  know  the  I'cvliwM  of  a  father,  for  yon  have 
children;  mine  would  he  indeed  severe  if  1  had  less  confidence  in  you. 
lie  |'aii-ed.  La  Yoi-in  assured  hiin.  ami  ids  tear-  bore  testimony  to  hi? 
sincerity,  that  he  would  do  all  hecoiild  to  sullen  her  ailliction.  and  that. 
if  st.  AuUrt  wi-hed  it,  he  would  even  attend  her  into  (iascony — ail  niter 
so  plea-dug  to  St.  AuUrt,  that  he  had  scarcely  words  lo  acknowledge 
hi-  -i  use  of  the  old  man's  kind  new,  or  to  tell  him  that  he  accepted  it. 
Tin-  -cctic  that  liillowmi  Wtweeii  St.  Aiibcrt  and  Emily,  .illected  La 
Vot-.ii  so  inr.ch  that  he  quitted  the  clmiuK-r.  and  she  was  again  left 
abeie  with  her  tiilher.  whose  spirits  seemed  fainting  last ;  bin  neither 
hi-  -.li-c"  in.r  Ids  voice  yet  failed  him:  and  :tt  interval-  lie  employed 
ii> .;■  ii  of  the.-e  hist  awful  moment?  in  advi-iug  ids  daughter  a*  to  her 
futile  conduct.  Perhaps  lie  never  had  thought  more  justly,  or  ex- 
p:\--cd  himself  mete  clearly  thai,  be  did  now. 

Above  nil,  my  dear  Emily,  -aid  he,  do  nut  indulge  in  the  pride  uf  fine 
In  ijig.  the  romantic  error  i 'fundable  mind-.      Those  who  really  i«:«.ses* 

-in- iiy  nii^hi  early  to  be  taught  that  it  is  a  dangerous  ipwlity.  which 

:-  ■  i-r.iiuaailv  I'Xtractiiu  llie  e.VCe—  uf  iui-.rv  or  delight  from  everv  wir- 
;■■  .:.-dn-  .iivum-tancc.  And  sine.-,  in  oi;r'|.;i«aw  t!ii..ngh  ihi-  world. 
j,.  i„ i,l    eireuiii-tauces   oeeiir   iri.uv  fivpi.titiy   \\:,u    picking  _oi,e?.    *r,i 

Ue.o.c  ■,:„■  Nictiin*  ..fo-ir  te.'lui.'-.  li!,!e-   We  ea:r.   ill  -ollle  degTW. _c\ .111- 


^ 
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fcnow  you  will  say  that  you  nro  contented  sometimes  to  suffer,  rather 
than  to  give  up  your  retincd  sense  of  happiness  at  others:  but  when 
your  mind  has  been  long  harassed  by  vicissitude,  you  will  he  content  to 
rot.  and  you  will  then  recover  thHii  your  delusion  :  you  will  perceive, 
that  the  phantom  of  happiness  is  exchanged  lor  the  substance;  lor 
happiness  arises  in  a  fitate\of  jjeacc,  not  of  tuniult :  it  is  of  a  tem{ierate 
and  uniform  nature,  and  can-tm  more  exist  in  a  heart  that  is  continually 
alive  to  inmate  circumstances,  than  in  one  that  is  dead  to  feeling.  Yon 
see,  my  dear,  that,  though  I  would  guard  you  against  the  dangers  ot 
Feii&ibilitv,  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  apathy.  At  your  age,  1  should 
have  said  that  is  a  vice  more  hateful  than  all  the  errors  of  sensibility — 
and  I  say  so  still.  I  call  it  a  tire,  because  it  leads  to  positive  ovil.  In 
this,  however,  it  does  no  more  than  an  ill-governed  sensibility,  which, 
by  such  a  rule,  might  also  be  called  a  vice;  but  the  evil  of  the  former  is 
of  more  general  consequence.  I  have  exhausted  myself,  said  St.  Auberr, 
feebly,  and  have  wearied  you,  my  Emily ;  but,  on  a  subject  so  important 
to  your  future  comfort,  I  am  anxious  to  be  perfectly  understood. 

Kmily  assured  him  that  his  advice  was  most  precious  to  her,  and  that 
she  would  never  forget  it,  or  cease  from  endeavoring  to  protit  by  it.  St. 
Aubert  smiled  affectionately  and  sorrowfully  upon  her:  1  repeat  it,  said 
lie,  I  would  not  teach  you  to  become  insensible,  if  I  could  ;  1  would  only 
warn  vouof  the  evils  of  susceptibility,  and  point  out  how  von  mav  avoid 
them.  In  n  mi  Tin1  lin^  I  i  iilijiii'  j  mi  of  that  ^elf-delusion  which  has 
Iceii  fatal  to  the  peace  of  so  many  persons — beware  of  priding  yourself 
on  the  gracefulness  of  sensibility  :  if  you  yield  to  this  vanity,  your  hap- 
piuess  is  lost  forever.  Always  remember  how  much  more  valuable  is 
the  strength  of  sensibility.  l)o  not,  however,  confound  fortitude  with  I 
apathy  :  apathy  cannot  know  virtue.  Jtemcmhcr.  too.  \]^i  mu»  wt  «»n 
'    Uftieyiice.  one  act  of  roal  n.^efnliu^  is  Worth  all  the  abstract  ^'jmiiieiii     , 


j"  \T\V  W"r1'1  Sentiment  is  a  disgrace,  instead  of  an  ornament,  unless  iL 
lead-;  us  to  good  actions:  the  miser,  who  thinks  himself  respectable 
merely  because  he  possesses  xvenlLh,  and  thus  mistakes  the  means  of 
doing  giuid  for  the  actual  accomplishment  of  it,  is  not  more  blamable 
than  the  man  of  sentiment  without  active  virtue.  You  may  have  ob- 
served persons  who  delight  so  much  in  this  .sort,  of  sensibility  of  senti- 
ment, which  excludes  that  to  the  calls  of  any  practical  virtue,  that  they 
turn  from  the  distressed,  and  because  their  sufferings  are  painful  to  bo 
contemplated,  do  not  endeavor  to  relieve  them.  How  despicable  is  that 
humanity  which  cannot  be  contented  to  pity  where  it  may  a-Miagc! 

St.  Aubert,  some  time  after,  spoke  of  Madame-  (.'heron,  his  sister.  Let 
me  warn  vou  of  a  circumstance  that  nearlv  affects  your  welfare,  he 
added.  We  have,  you  know,  had  little  intercourse  lor  some  years;  but 
as  she  is  now  your  only  female  relation,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
consign  vou  to  her  care,  as  vou  will  see  in  mv  will,  till  von  are  of  aire, 
anil  to  recommend  you  to  her  protection  afterwards.  She  is  not  exactly 
t!ie  person  to  whom  1  would  have  i-ouuuitie  1  mv  Kmilv,  but  \  had  no 
alternative;  and  1  believe  her  to  be,  upon  the  wh<»lc,  a  jjoi.d  kind  of 
woman.  I  need  not  recommend  it  to  your  prudence,  my  love,  to  en- 
deavor  to  conciliate  her  kindness:  you  will  do  this  for  his  sake  who  liua 
often  wished  to  do  so  for  yours. 
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Emily  assured  him,  that  whatever  he  requested,  she  should  religiously 
perform  to  the  utmost  of  her  ability.  Alas  I  added  she,  iu  a  voice  inter- 
rupted by  sighs,  that  will  soon  be  all  which  remains  for  me ;  it  'will  be 
almost  my  only  consolation  to  fulfil  your  wishes. 

St.  Anbert  looked  up  silently  in  her  face,  as  if  he  would  have  spoken ; 
but  his  spirit  sunk  awhile,  and  his  eyes  became  heavy  and  dull.  She 
felt  that  look  at  her  heart.  My  dear  father  I  she  exclaimed;  and  then, 
checking  herself,  pressed  his  hand  closer,  and  hid  her  face  with  lier 
band  kerchief.  Qer  tears  were  concealed,  bat  St  Anbert  heard  her 
convulsive  sobe.  His  spirits  returned.  O  my  childl  said  lie,  faintly,* 
lot  my  consolations  be  yours :  1  die  in  peace,  for  I  know  that  1  am  about 
to  return  to  the  bosom  of  my  Father,  who  will  still  be  your  Father  when 
I  am  gone.  Always  trust  in  Him,  my  love,  and  lie  will  support  you  in  . 
theso  momenta  as  He  supports  mo. 

Emily  could  only  listen  and  weep;  but  tlic  extreme  composure  of  liis 
manner,  and  the  faith  and  hope  he  expressed,  somewhat  soothed  her 
anguish.  Tot,  whenever  she  looked  upon  his  emaciated  countenance, 
and  saw  the  lines  of  death  beginning  to  prevail  over  it — saw  his  snnk 
eyes  still  bent  upon  her,  and  their  heavy  lids  pressing  to  a  close — there 
was  a  pang  in  tier  heart,  such  as  defied  expression,  though  it  required 
filial  virtue  like  hers  to  forbear  the  attempt. 

He  desired  once  more  to  bless  her :  Where  are  you,  my  dear  I  said  he, 
as  he  stretched  forth  his  hands.  Emily  had  turned  to  the  window,  that 
he  might  not  perceive  her  anguish :  she  now  understood  that  his  sight 
liad  failed  him.  When  he  had  given  her  his  blessing — and  it  seemed  to 
bo  the  lost  effort  of  expiring  life- — he  sunk  back  on  his  pillow.  She 
kissed  his  forehead — the  damps  of  death  had  settled  there;  and,  forget- 
ting her  fortitude  for  a  moment,  her  tears  mingled  with  them.  St.  Au- 
bert  lifted  up  his  eyes;  the  spirit  of  a  father  returned  to  them;  but  it 
quickly  vanished,  and  he  spoke  no  more. 

St.  Aubert  lingered  till  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
thus,  gradually  sinking  into  death,  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a 
sigh. 

Emily  was  led  from  the  chamber  by  La  Vcfam  and  his  daughter,  who 
did  what  they  could  to  comfort  her.  The  old  man  sat  and  wept  with 
her.     Agnes  was  more  erroneously  officious. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


a  offer 
i]  the  lady  abbess, 

inviting  her  to  the  convent.    Emily,  though  she  did  not  accept  the  offer, 
returned  md  atwwcr  expressive  of  her  gratitude.     The  holy  conversation 
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of  the  friar,  whose  mild  benevolence  of  manners  bore  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  St.  Aubert,  soothed  the  violence  of  her  grief,  and  lifted  her 
heart  to  the  Being  who,  extending  through  all  space  and  all  eternity, 
looks  on  the  events  of  this  little  world  as  on  the  shadows  of  a  moment, 
and  beholds  equally,  and  in  the  same  instant,  the  soul  that  has  passed 
the  gates  of  death,  and  that  which  still  lingers  in  the  body.  In  the 
sight  of  God,  said  Emily,  my  dear  father  now  exists,  as  truly  as  ho 
yesterday  existed  to  me :  it  is  to  me  only  that  he  is  dead — to  God  and 
to  himself  he  yet  lives! 

The  good  monk  left  her  more  tranquil  than  sho  had  been  since  St. 
Aubert  died;  and,  before  she  retired  to  her  little  cabin  for  the  night, 
she  trusted  herself  so  far  as  to  visit  the  corpse.  Silent  and  without 
weeping,  she  stood  by  its  side.  The  features,  placid  and  serene,  told 
the  nature  of  the  last  sensations  tliat  had  lingered  in  the  now  deserted 
frame.  For  a  moment  she  turned  away,  in  horror  of  the  stillness  in 
which  death  had  fixed  that  countenance,  never  till  now  seen  other wi so 
than  animated ;  then  gazed  on  it  with  a  mixture  of  doubt  and  awful 
astonishment  Her  reason  could  scarcely  overcome  an  involuntary  and 
unaccountable  expectation  of  seeing  that  beloved  countenance  still  sus- 
ceptible. She  continued  to  gaze  wildly,  took  up  the  cold  band.  si>oko, 
still  gazed,  and  then  burst  into  a  transport  of  grief.  La  Voisin,  hearing 
her  sobs,  came  into  the  room  to  lead  her  away ;  but  she  heard  nothing, 
and  only  begged  that  he  would  leave  her. 

Again  alone,  she  indulged  her  tears;  and  when  the  gloom  of  evening 
obscured  the  chamber,  and  almost  veiled  from  her  eyes  the  object  of  her 
distress,  she  still  hung  over  the  body  till  her  spirits  at  length  were  ex- 
hausted, and  she  became  tranquil.  La  Yoisin  again  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  entreated  that  she  would  come  to  the  common  apartment. 
Before  she  went,  she  kissed  the  lips  of  St.  Aubert-,  a<*  she  was  wont  to 
do  when  she  bade  him  good-night.  Again  she  kissed  them.  Jler  heart 
felt  as  if  it  would  break ;  a  few  tears  of  agony  started  to  her  eyes — she 
looked  up  to  heaven,  then  at  St.  Aubert,  and  left  the  room. 

Retired  to  her  lonely  cabin,  her  melancholy  thoughts  still  hovered 
round  the  body  of  her  deceased  parent ;  and,  when  she  sunk  into  a  kind 
of  slumber,  the  images  of  her  waking  mind  still  haunted  her  fancy.  She 
thought  she  saw  her  father  approaching  her  with  a  benign  countenance; 
then  smiling  mournfully,  and  pointing  upwards,  his  lips  moved ;  but, 
instead  of  words,  she  heard  sweet  music  borne  on  the  distant  air,  and 
presently  saw  his  features  glow  with  the  mild  rapture  of  a  superior  being. 
The  strain  seemed  to  swell  louder,  and  she  awoke.  The  vision  was  gone ; 
but  music  yet  came  to  her  ear  in  strains  such  as  angels  might  breathe. 
She  doubted,  listened,  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  again  listened.  It 
was  music,  and  not  an  illusion  of  her  imagination.  After  a  ?»olemn, 
steady  harmony,  it  paused — then  rose  again,  in  mournful  sweutne»«* — 
and  then  died,  in  a  cadence  that  seemed  to  bear  away  the  listening  muiI 
t»»  heaven.  She  instantly  remembered  the  mush:  of  the  preceding  night, 
with  the  strange  circumstances  related  bj'  La  Voi>in,  and  the  atleciing 
conversation  it  had  loci  to  concerning  the  state  of  departed  spirits.  All 
that  St.  Aubert.  had  said  on  that  subject  now  pressed  on  her  heart, 
and  overwhelmed  it.    What  a  change  in  a  lew  hours  I    Wfc  ^\\o  \X\fc\k 
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could  only  conjecture,  was  now  mode  acquainted  with  the  trnth — was 
himself  become  one  of  the  departed  I  Am  .she  listened,  she  was  chilled 
with  su|>erstitious  awe;  her  tears  stopped;  and  she  arose  and  went  to 
the  window.  All  without  was  obscured  in  shade;  but  Emily,  turning 
her  eyes  from  the  massy  darkness  of  the  woods,  whose  waving  outline 
appeared  on  the  horizon,  saw,  on  the  left,  that  effulgent  planet  which 
the  old  man  had  pointed  out,  setting  over  the  woods.  She  remembered 
what  he  had  said  concerning  it;  and  the  music  now  coming  at  intervals 
on  the  air,  she  unclosed  the  casement  to  listen  to  the  strains,  that  soon 
gradually  sunk  to  a  greater  distance,  and  tried  to  discover  whence  they 
came.  The  obscurity  prevented  her  from  distinguishing  any  object  on 
the  green  platform  below ;  and  the  sounds  becamo  fainter  and  fain  tor, 
till  thoy  softened  into  silence.  She  listened,  but  they  returned  no  more. 
Soon  after,  she  observed  the  planet  trembling  between  the  fringed  tops 
of  the  woods,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  sink  behind  them.  Chilled  with 
a  melancholy  awe,  she  retired  once  more  to  her  bed,  and,  at  length, 
forgot  for  awhile  her  sorrows  in  sleep. 

On  the  following  morniug  she  was  visited  by  a  sister  of  the  convent, 
who  came  with  kind  offices  and  a  second  invitation  from  the  lady 
abbess ;  and  Emily,  though  she  could  not  forsake  the  cottage  while  tho 
remains  of  her  father  were  in  it,  consented,  however  painful  such  a  visit 
must  be  in  the  present  state  of  her  spirits,  to  pay  her  respects  to  the 
lady  abbess  in  the  evening. 

About  an  hour  before  sunset,  La  Voisin  showed  her  the  way  through 
the  woods  to  the  convent,  which  stood  in  a  small  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, crowned  by  a  woody  amphitheatre ;  and  Emily,  had  site  been 
less  unhappy,  would  have  admired  the  extensive  sea  view  that  appeared 
from  the  green  slope  in  front  of  tho  edifice,  and  tho  rich  shores  hung 
with  woods  and  pastures,  that  extended  on  either  hand.  But  her 
thoughts  were  now  occupied  by  one  sad  idea;  and  the  features  of 
nature  were  to  her  colorless  and  without  form.  Tho  bell  for  ves]>crs» 
struck  as  she  passed  the  ancient  gate  of  the  convent,  and  seemed  the 
funeral  note  for  St.  Anbert:  little  incidents  aftect  a  mind  enervated  by 
sorrow.  Emily  struggled  against  the  sickening  faintness  that  came  over 
her,  and  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  abbess,  who  received  her  with 
an  air  of  maternal  tenderness — an  air  of  such  gentle  solicitude  and  con- 
sideration as  touched  her  with  an  instantaneous  gratitude;  her  eyes 
were  tilled  with  tears ;  and  the  words  she  would  have  s|>oken  faltered 
on  her  lips.  The  abbess  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  still 
holding  her  hand,  and  regarding  her  in  silence,  as  Emily  dried  her  tears 
and  attempted  to  speak.  Be  composed,  my  daughter,  said  the  abbess, 
in  a  soothing  voice:  do  not  si>eak  yet;  I  know  all  you  would  say. 
Your  spirits  must  be  soothed.  We  are  going  to  prayers ;  will  yon  attend 
our  evening  service?  It  is  comfortable,  my  child,  to  look  up  in  our 
.'iliiictions  to  a  Father  who  sees  and  pities  us,  and  who  chastens  in  his 
mercy. 

Emily's  tears  lb) wed  again ;  but  a  thou>and  sweet  emotions  mingled 

with  t hem.     The  abbess  suffered  her  to  weep  without  interruption,  and 

watched  over  her  with  a  look  of  benignity  that  might  have  character- 

iziil  the  conntvnance  of  a  guardian  angel.    Emily,  when  she  became 
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tranquil,  was  encouraged  to  speak  without  reserve,  and  to  mention  the 
motive  that  made  her  unwilling  to  qnit  the  cottage;  which  the  abln>s 
did  not  oppose,  even  by  a  hint ;  but  praised  the  ti1*?]  piety  of  her  con- 
duct, and  added  a  hope  that  she  would  pass  a  tew  days  at  the  convent 
before  "she  returned  to  La  Vallee.  You  must  allow  yourself  a  little  time 
to  recover  from  your  first  shock,  my  daughter,  before  you  encounter  a 
second.  I  will  not  affect  to  conceal  from  you  how  much  I  know  your 
heart  must  suffer  on  returning  to  the  scene  of  your  former  happiness. 
Here  you  will  have  all  that  quiet  and  sympathy  that  religion  can  give, 
to  restore  your  spirits.  But,  come,  added  she,  observing  the  tears  swell 
in  Emily's  eyes,  we  will  go  to  the  chapel. 

Emily  followed  to  the  parlor,  where  the  nuns  were  assembled;  to 
whom  the  abbess  committed  her,  saying,  This  is  a  daughter  for  whom  I 
have  much  esteem ;  be  sisters  to  her. 

They  fiassed  on  in  train  to  tlie  cha]>el ;  where  the  solemn  devotion 
with  which  the  service  was  performed  elevated  her  mind,  and  brought 
to  it  the  comforts  of  faith  and  resignation. 

Twilight  came  on  before  the  abbess's  kindness  would  suffer  Emily  to 
depart,  when  she  left  the  convent  with  a  heart  much  lighter  than  she 
had  entered  it,  mid  was  reconducted  by  1a.  Voisin  through  the  woods, 
the  pensive  gloom  of  which  was  in  unison  with  the  temper  of  her  mind ; 
and  she  pursued  the  little  wild  path,  in  musing  silence,  till  her  guide 
Hidden!  v  stop|>cd,  looked  round,  and  then  struck  out  of  the  path  into 
the  high  grass,  saying  ho  had  mistaken  the  road.  He  now  walked  on 
quickly,  and  Emily,  proceeding  with  difhYultvovcr  the  obscured  and  un- 
even ground,  was  left  at  some  distance,  till  her  voice  arrest cd  him,  who 
seemed  unwilling  to  stop,  and  still  hurried  on.  If  you  arc  in  doubt  about 
the  way,  said  Emily,  had  we  not  better  inquire  it  at  the  chateau  yonder, 
oetweeii  the  trees  ? 

No,  replied  La  Voihin,  there  is  no  occasion.  When  we  reach  that 
brook,  ma'amsclle, — you  sec  the  light  upon  the  water  there.  U-yond  the 
woods, — when  we  reach  that  brook  we  shall  be  at  home  presently.  I 
d<»n't  know  how  1  hap{>ened  to  mistake  the  path;  1  seldom  come  this 
way  after  sunset. 

It  is  solitary  enough,  said  Emily,  but  you  have  no  banditti  here.  No, 
ma'amselle — no  banditti. 

What  are  you  afraid  of  then,  my  good  friend?  you  are  not  supersti- 
tions? No,  not  superstitious;  but,  to  tell  yon  the  truth,  lady,  nobody 
likes  to  go  near  that  chateau  after  dusk.  liy  whom  is  it  inhabited,  said 
Emilv,  that  it  is  so  formidable  f  Whv.  ma'amselle.  it  is  scarce! v  iuhah- 
ited,  for  our  lord  the  marquis,  and  the  lord  of  all  the<e  tine  woods,  too, 
is  dead.  He  had  not  once  been  in  it.  for  these  many  years,  and  his  peo- 
ple, who  have  the  care  of  it,  live  in  a  cottage  close  by.  Kmily  now 
understood  this  to  be  the  chateau  which  ha  Voisin  had  formerly  pointed 
out  an  having  Monged  to  the  Marquis  Villeroi,  on  the  mention  of  which 
her  father  had  appeared  so  much  affected. 

Ah!  it  is  a  desolate  place  now.  continued  F.a  Yomii,  nnd  >uch  a  «/raii«l, 
tine  place,  as  1  remember  it!  Kmily  inquired  what  h;id  o«-c;i-i«»nid  this 
lamentable  change ;  but  the  old  man  w:i-  r-ilcnt.  and  Kmily,  whoso  in- 
terest was  awakened  by  I  he  fear  he  had  expressed,  \\w\  w\iu\e  i\\\  Vn  \\ 
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recollection  of  her  father's  agitation,  repented  the  question,  and  added, 
If  you  are  neither  afraid  of  the  inhabitants,  my  good  friend,  nor  are 
superstitious,  how  happens  it  that  you  dread  to  pass  near  that  chateau 
in  the  dark  ? 

PerhajM,  then,  I  am  a  little  superstitions,  ma'amselle ;  and,  if  yon  knew 
what  1  do,  you  might  be  so  too.  Strauge  things  have  happened  there. 
Monsieur,  your  good  father,  appeared  to  have  known  the  Lite  marchioness. 
Pray  inform  mo  what  did  hapi>en  ?  said  Emily,  with  much  emotion. 

Alas!  ma'amselle,  answered  La  Voisin,  inquire  no  farther;  it  is  not 
for  1  nc  to  lay  open  the  domestic  secrets  of  my  lord.  Emily,  surprised 
by  the  old  man  s  words,  and  his  manner  of  delivering  them,  forbore  to 
repeat  her  question ;  a  nearer  interest,  the  remembrance  of  St.  Anbert, 
occupied  her  thoughts,  and  she  was  led  to  recollect  the  mnsic  she  heard 
on  the  preceding  night,  which  she  mentioned  to  La  Voisin.  You  was 
not  alone,  ma'amselle,  in  this,  he  replied ;  I  heard  it  too ;  but  I  have  so 
often  heard  it,  at  the  same  hour,  that  I  was  scarcely  surprised. 

You  doubtless  believe  this  music  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
chateau,  said  Emily,  suddenly,  and  are,  therefore,  superstitious.  It  may 
bo  so,  ma'amselle,  but  there  are  other  circumstances  belonging  to  that 
chateau  which  I  remember,  and  sadly  too.  A  heavy  sigh  followed;  but 
Emily's  delicacy  restrained  the  curiosity  these  words  revived,  and  she 
inquired  no  farther. 

On  reaching  the  cottage,  all  the  violence  of  her  grief  returned ;  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  esca]>cd  its  heavy  pressure  only  while  she  was  re- 
moved from  the  object  of  it.  She  passed  immediately  to  the  chamber 
where  the  remains  of  her  father  were  laid,  and  yielded  to  all  the  anguish 
of  hopeless  grief.  1a  Voisin  at  length  jK?rsuaded  her  to  leave  the  mom, 
and  she  returned  to  her  own,  where,  exhausted  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
day,  she  soon  fell  into  deep  sleep,  and  awoke  considerably  refreshed. 

When  the  dreadful  hour  arrived  in  which  the  remains  of  St.  Auliert 
were  to  bo  taken  from  her  forever,  she  went  alone  to  the  chamber  to 
look  upon  his  conn  ten  an  co  yet  once  again,  and  La  Voisin,  who  had 
waited  patiently  l>elow  stairs  till  her  despair  should  subside,  with  the 
res|K'ct  due  to  grief  forbore  to  interrupt  the  indulgence  of  it,  till  snr- 
prlscd  at  the  length  of  her  stay,  and  then  apprehension  overcame  his 
delicacy,  and  he  went  to  lead  her  from  the  chamber.  Having  tapped 
gently  at  the  door  without  receiving  an  answer,  he  listened  attentively, 
but  all  was  still;  no  sigh,  no  sob  of  anguish  was  heard.  Yet,  more 
alarmed  by  this  silence,  ho  opened  the  door,  and  found  Emily  lying 
senseless  across  the  foot  of  the  bed,  near  which  stood  the  coffin.  His 
calls  procured  assistance,  and  she  was  carried  to  her  room,  where  pro- 
per applications  at  length  restored  her. 

During  her  state  of  insensibility,  La  Voisin  had  given  directions  for 
the  coffin  to  be  closed,  and  he  succeeded  in  |>ersnading  Emily  to  forbear 
twisting  the  chamber.  She,  indeed,  felt  herself  unequal  to  this,  and 
also  perceived  the  necessity  of  sparing  her  spirits,  and  re-collecting  forti- 
tude sufficient  to  bear  her  through  the  approaching  scene.  St.  Aubert 
had  given  a  particular  injunction  that  his  remains  should  bo  interred  in" 
the  church  of  the  conveut  of  St.  Clair,  and  in  mentioning  the  north 
olmnccl,  near  the  ancient  tomb  of  the  Villerois,  had  pointed  out  the  exact 
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spot  where  he  wished  to  be  laid.  Tlic  superior  had  granted  this  place 
for  the  interment,  and  thither,  therefore,  the  sad  process*  ion  now  moved, 
which  was  met  at  the  gates  by  the  venerable  priest,  followed  by  a  train 
of  friars.  Every  person  who  heard  the  solemn  chant  of  the"  anthem 
and  the  peal  of  the  organ  that  struck  up  when  the  body  entered  the 
church,  and  saw  also  the  feeble  steps,  and  the  assumed  tranquillity  of 
Emily,  gave  her  involuntary  tears.  She  shed  none,  but  walked,  her 
face  partly  shaded  by  a  thin  black  veil,  between  two  persons,  who  sup- 
ported her,  preceded  by  the  abbess,  and  followed  by  nuns,  whose  plain- 
tive voices  mellowed  the  swelling  harmony  of  the  dirge.  When  tho 
procession  came  to  the  crave  the  music  ceased.  Emily  drew  the  veil 
entirely  over  her  face,  and,  in  a  momentary  pause  between  the  anthem 
and  ihe  rest  of  the  service,  her  sobs  were  distinctly  audible.  The  holy 
father  began  the  service,  and  Emily  again  commanded  her  feelings,  till 
the  coffin  was  let  down,  and  she  heard  tho  earth  rattle  on  its  lid.  Then, 
as  she  shuddered,  a  groan  burst  from  her  heart,  and  she  leaned  for  sup- 
port on  the  person  who  stood  next  to  her.  In  a  few  moments  she  re- 
covered; and,  when  she  heard  those  affecting  and  sublime  words,  ullis 
body  is  buried  in  peace,  and  his  soul  returns  to  II im  that  gave  it,'1  her 
anguish  softened  into  tears. 

The  abbess  led  her  from  the  church  into  her  own  parlor,  and  there 
administered  all  tho  consolations  that  religion  and  gentle  sympathy  can 
give.  Emily  struggled  against  the  pressure  of  grief;  but  the  abbess, 
observing  her  attentively,  ordered  a  lied  to  be  prepared,  and  recom- 
mended her  to  retire  to  roj>ose.  She  also  kindly  claimed  her  promise  to 
remain  a  few  days  at  the  convent,  and  Emily,  who  had  no  wish  to 
return  to  the  cottage,  the  scene  of  all  her  sufferings,  had  leisure,  now 
that  no  immediate  care  pressed  upon  her  attention,  to  feel  the  indis]>osi- 
tion  which  disabled  her  from  immediately  travelling. 

Meanwhile,  tho  maternal  kindness  of  the  abbess  and  the  gentle  atten- 
tions of  the  nuns  did  all  that  was  possible  towards  soothing  her  spirits 
and  restoring  her  health.  But  the  latter  was  too  deeply  wounded, 
through  tho  medium  of  her  mind,  to  bo  quickly  revived.  She  lingered 
for  some  weeks  at  tho  convent,  under  the  inllnence  of  a  slow  fever, 
wishing  to  return  home,  yet  unable  to  go  thither;  often  even  reluctant 
to  leave  the  spot  whore  her  father's  relics  were  deposited,  and  sometimes 
soothing  herself  with  the  consideration  that,  if  she  died  here,  her  re- 
mains would  repose  besido  those  of  St.  Aubert.  In  the  moan  while,  she 
sent  letters  to  Madame  Cheron  and  to  the  old  housekeeper,  informing 
them  of  the  sad  event  that  had  taken  place,  and  of  her  own  situation. 
From  her  aunt  she  received  an  answer,  abounding  more  in  common- 
l'!a«*e  condolernent  than  in  traits  of  real  sorrow,  which  assured  her  that 
:i  servant  should  be  sent  to  conduct  her  to  La  Vallee,  for  that  her  own 
lime  was  so  much  occupied  by  company  that  she  had  no  leisure  to  un- 
dertake so  lung  a  journey,  itowever  Emily  might  prefer  1-a  Vallee  to 
Toulouse,  she  coidd  not  he  insensible  of  the  indecorous  and  unkind 
conduct  of  her  aunt  in  suffering  her  to  return  thither,  where  she  had  no 
longer  a  relation  to  console  and  protect  her:  a  conduct,  which  was  tho 
more  culpable,  since  St.  Aubert  had  appointed  Madame  C -heron  tho 
guardian  of  his  orphan  daughter. 
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Madame  Cheron's  servant  made  the  attendance  of  the  good  La  VoUin 
unnecessary ;  and  Emily,  who  felt  sensible  of  her  obligations  to  him,  fur 
all  his  kind"  attention  to"  her  lute  father,  as  well  an  to  herself,  waa  glad 
to  Fjiaro  bim  a  long  and  what,  at  his  time  of  life,  must  have  been  a 
troublesome  journey. 

During  her  star  at  the  convent,  the  peace  and  sanctity  that  reigned 
within,  the  tranouil  beauty  of  the  scenery  without,  and  the  delicate  at- 
tentions of  the  abbess  and  the  nuns,  were  circumstances  so  soothing  m 
her  mind,  that  they  almost  tempted  her  to  leave  a  world  where  she  had 
lost  her  dearest  friends,  and  devote  herself  to  the  cloister,  in  a  «»•! 
rendered  sacred  to  her  by  containing  the  tomb  of  St  Aubert.  Thu 
pensive  enthusiasm,  too,  so  natural  to  her  temper,  had  spread  a  beauti- 
ful illusion  over  the  sanctified!  retirement  of  a  nun,  that  almost  hid  from 
her  view  the  selfishness  of  te  security.  Bnt  the  touches  which  a 
melancholy  fancy,  slightly  tinctured  with  superstition,  gave  to  the 
monastic  scene,  began  to  fade  as  her  spirits  revived,  and  brought  once 
nioi'o  to  her  heart  an  imago  which  had  only  transiently  been  banished 
tiience.  By  this  she  was  silently  awakened  to  hope  and  CQiofbrt  ami 
sweet  affections;  visions  of  happiness  gleamed  faintly  at  a  distance,  and 
though  she  knew  them  to  be  illusions,  she  could  not  resolve  to  shut 
tliern  out  forover.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  Valancourt,  of  his  taste, 
lib  genius,  and  of  the  countenance  which,  glowed  with  both,  that,  per- 
haps,  alone  determined  her  to  return  to  the  world.  The  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  the  scenes  amidst  Which  they  liad  lirst  met  hod  fascinated 
her  fancy,  and  Imperceptibly  contributed  to  render  Valancourt  more  in- 
teresting, by  seeming  to  communicate  to  him  somewhat  of  their  own 
character.  Thu  esteem,  too,  which  St.  Aubert  had  repeatedly  expressed 
fur  him,  sanctioned  thin  kindness;  but,  though  his  couutcnaiieo  and 
manner  had  continually  expressed  his  ail  mi  ration  of  her,  he  had  in>t 
otherwise  declared  it ;  and  even  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again  was  so 
distant,  that  she  was  scarcely  conscious  of  it,  still  less  that  it  influenced 
her  conduct  im  this  occasion. 

It  was  several  days  after  the  arrival  of  Madame  Clieron's  servant 
liefciro  Emily  was  nitlicicntly  recovered  to. undertake  the  journey  to  I.i 
Valleo.  On  tin;  evening  preceding  her  departure,  she  went  to  the  cot- 
tage to  take  leave  nf  I.a  Voisin  anil  his  family,  and  to  make  them  a 
return  for  their  kindness.  The  old  man  she  found  sitting  on  a  bench  at 
hisdimr,  between  his  daughter  and  his  son-in-law,  who  was  just  returned 
from  his  daily  labor,  and  who  was  playing  H|hiii  a  pipe,  that  in  tone  re- 
sembled an  oboe.  A  Hank  of  wine  stood  In-ido  the  old  man,  and  iieforc 
hint  a  small  table  with  fruit  and  bread,  round  which  stood  several  nf 
his  grandsons,  line  rosy  children,  who  were  taking  their  supper,  as  their 
mother  distributed  it.  On  (he  edge  of  the  little  green  that  spread  before 
ihe  cottage  were  cattle  and  n  few  sheep  reposing  under  the  trees.  The 
landscape  was  touched  with  the  mellow  Ik-lit  nf  the  evening  sun,  whoso 
long  slanting  beanie  plriyal   Ihriiii^li   a  vj-ta  nf  the  woods,  and   lighted 

emerged  from  the  i-limle.  In  ii-ute  njimi  iho  happy  group  betnre  her,  on 
the  complacency  and  ease  nf  lieuliliv  nue,  depicted  un  the  comilenonoe 
oTfji  V.-isiii;  tho  maternal  len  dermis  nf  Amies,  as  i?liu  looked  upon  her 
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children,  and  the  innocency  of  infantine  pleasures  reilected  in  tlieir 
smiles.  Emily  looked  again  at  the  venerable,  old  man,  and  at  the  cot- 
tage; the  memory  of  her  father  rose  with  full  force  upon  her  mind,  and 
she  hastily  stepped  forward,  afraid  to  trust  herself  with  a  longer  pause. 
She  took  an  affectionate  and  affecting  leave  of  La  Voisiu  and  his  family: 
he  seemed  to  love  her  as  his  daughter,  and  shed  tears;  Emily  shed 
many.  She  avoided  going  into  the  cottage,  since  she  knew  it  would 
revive  emotions  such  as  she  could  not  now  endure. 

One  painfal  scene  yet  awaited  her,  for  she  determined  to  visit  her  / 
father's  grave;  and  that  she  might  not  he  interrupted  or  observed  in  the  | 
indulgence  of  her  melancholy  tenderness,  she  deferred  her  visit  till  every 
inhabitant  of  the  convent,  except  the  nun  who  promised  to  bring  her 
the  key  of  tlje  church,  should  be  retired  to  rest.  Emily  remained  in  her 
chamber  till  she  heard  the  convent  bell  strike  twelve,  when  the  nnr. 
came,  as  she  had  appointed,  with  the  key  of  a  private  door  that  opened 
into  the  church,  and!  they  descended  together  the  narrow  winding  stair- 
case that  led  thither.  The  nun  offered  to  accompany  Emily  to  the 
grave,  adding,  it  is  melancholy  to  go  alone  at  this  hour;  but  the  former, 
thanking  her  for  the  consideration,  could  not  consent  to  have  any  wit- 
ness of  her  sorrow ;  and  the  sister,  having  unlocked  the  door,  gave  her 
the  lamp.  You  will  remember,  sister,  said  she,  that  in  the  ca*t  awle. 
which  you  must  pass,  is  a  newly  opened  grave;  hold  the  light  to  the 
ground,  that  vou  may  not.  stumble  over  the  loose  earth.  Emilv.  thank- 
ing  her  again,  took  the  lamp,  and  stepping  into  the  church,  >i.-ter  Ma- 
r ict to  departed.  But  Emily  paused  a  moment  at  the  dour;  a  Midden 
fear  came  over  her,  and  she  returned  to  the  loot  of  the  Mairca^e,  where, 
;l-«  >he  heard  the  steps  of  the  nun  ascending,  and,  wink*  she  held  up  the 
lamp,  »:iw  her  black  veil  waving  over  the  spiral  balusters,  she  wa- 
tempted  to  call  her  back.  While  she  hesitated  the  veil  disappeared,  and 
in  the  next  moment,  n>hamed  of  her  fears,  she  returned  to  the  ehun  h. 
Xhe  eold  air  of  the  aisles  chilled  her,  and  their  deep  silence  and  e.\hn., 
feebly  shone  upon  by  the  moonlight  that  streamed  through  a  di-lant  got  hie. 
window,  would,  at  any  other  time,  have  awed  her  into  superstition; 
n«i\v  grief  occupied  all  her  attention.  She  scarcely  heard  the  w Injur- 
ing echoes  of  her  own  steps,  or  thought  °f  the  open  grave,  till  she  found 
herself  almo-t  on  its  brink.  A  friar  of  the  convent,  had  been  buried 
there  on  the  preceding  evening,  and,  a,s  she  had  sat.  alone  in  her 
chamber  at  twilight,  she  heard  at  a  distance  the  monk-*  chanting  the 
retiuiein  for  his  soul.  This  brought  fresh lv  to  her  uiemorv  the  ciiv urn- 
stance*  of  her  father's  death;  and  as  the  voices,  mingling  with  a  low 
querulous  peal  of  the  organ,  swelled  faintly,  gloomy  and  all'ectiug  visions 
had  arisen 'upon  her  mind.  Now  she  remembered  iliein,  and  turning 
aside  to  avoid  the  broken  ground,  these  recollections  made  her  j»a»  on 
with  quicker  steps  to  the  grave  of  St.  Aubert,  when  in  the  moonlight, 
that  fell  athwart  a  remote  part  of  the  aisle,  she  thought  she  saw  a  shadow 
gliding  between  the  pillars.  She  stopjaul  to  listen,  and  not.  hearing  any 
footstep,  believed  that  her  fancy  had  deceived  her,  and  no  Ion-.-. •:■  a;.;.-re- 
hcn<d\eof  being  observed,  proceeded.  Si.  Aubert  •  wa*  buried  bcii«Mth 
a  plain  marble,  bearing  little  more  than  his  name  and  the  date  of  l.w 
birth  and  death,  near  the  font  of  the  stately  nionunn  ut  of  the  \  Mentis. 

J 
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Emily  remained  At  his  grave  till  a  chime,  that  called  the  monks  to  early 
prayers,  warned  lier  to  retire ;  then  she  wept  over  it  a  last  farewell,  and 
forced  herself  from  the  spot.  After  this  hour  of  melancholy  indulgence, 
alio  was  refreshed  by  a  deeper  sleep  than  she  had  experienced  for  a  long 
lime,  and,  on  awakening,  her  mind  was  more  tranquil  and  resigned  than 
it  had  been  since  St.  'Aubert's  death. 

But  when  the  moment  of  her  departure  from  the  convent  arrived,  all 
her  grief  returned ;  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  the  kindness  of  the 
living  attached  her  to  the  place;  and  for  the  sacred  spot  where  her 
father's  remains  were  interred,  she  seemed  to  feel  all  those  tender  alloc 
tions  which  we  conceive  for  home.  The  abbess  repeated  many  kind 
assurances  of  regard  at  their  parting,  and  pressed  her  to  return  if  ever 
she  should  find  her  condition  elsewhere  unpleasant ;  many  of  the  nuns, 
also,  expressed  unaffected  regret  at  her  departure,  and  Emily  left  the  con- 
vent with  many  tears,  and  followed  by  sincere  wishes  for  her  happiness. 

She  had  travelled  several  leagues  before  the  scenes  of  the  country 
through  which  she  passed  had  power  to  rouse  her  lor  a  moment  from 
the  deep  melancholy  into  which  she  was  sunk;  and  when  they  did,  it 
was  only  to  remind  her  that  on  her  last  view  of  them  St.  Aubert  was 
at  her  side,  and  to  call  up  to  her  remembrance  the  remarks  he  had  de- 
livered on  similar  scenery.  Thus,  without  any  particular  occurrence, 
passed  the  day  in  languor  and  dejection.  She  slept  that  night  at  a  town  on 
the  skirts  of  Langucdoc,  and  on  the  following  morning  entered  Gascony. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  day,  Emily  came  within  view  of  the  plains 
in  the  neighborhood  of  La  Vallee,  and  the  well-known  objects  of  former 
times  began  to  press  upon  her  notice,  and  with  them  recollections  that 
awakened  all  her  tenderness  and  grief.  Often,  while  she  looked  through 
her  tears  upon  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees,  now  varied  with  the 
rich  lights  and  shadows  of  evening,  she  remembered,  that  when  la*t  she 
saw  them,  her  lather  partook  with  her  of  the  pleasure  they  inspired. 
Suddenly,  some  scene,  which  he  had  particularly  pointed  out  to  her, 
would  present  itself,  atid  the  sick  languor  of  despair  would  steal  upon 
the  heart.  There!  she  would  exclaim,  there  are  the  very  dill's,  there 
the  wood  of  pines  which  ho  looked  at  with  such  delight,  as  we  passed 
this  road  together  for  the  la*t  time!  There,  too.  under  the,  crag  of  that 
mountain,  is  the  cottage,  peeping  from  among  the  cedars,  which  he  bade 
me  remember,  and  copy  with  my  pencil  !  O  my  tat  her,  shall  1  never 
see  you  more! 

As  she  drew  near  the  chateau,  these  melancholy  memorials  of  past 
times  multiplied.  At  length,  the  chateau  itself  appeared  amid  the  glow- 
ing beauty  of  St..  Aubert'S  favorite  landscape.  This  was  an  object  which 
called  for  fortitude,  not  for  tears:  Emily  dried  hers,  and  prepared  to 
meet  with  calmness  the  trying  moment  of  her  return  to  that  home  where 
there  was  no  longer  a  parent  to  welcome  her.  Ye>,  >aid  she,  let  me  not 
forget  the  lessons  he  has  taught,  me!  How  often  has  he  pointed  out  to 
me  the  necessity  of  resisting  even  virtuous  mhto'v  !  how  often  we  have 
admired  together  the  greatness  of  a  mind  that  can  at  once  sutler  and 
reason!  O  my  father,  if  you  are  permitted  lo  look  down  upon  your 
child,  it  will  please  you  to  see  that  she  remembers  and  endeavors  t« 
practise  the  precepts  you  have  given  her! 
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A  turn  on  the  road  now  allowed  u  nearer  view  of  the  chateau,  the 
chimneys,  tipped  with  light,  rising  from  t>e!iiml  St.  Aulx?rt\s  favorite 
oaks,  whose  foliage  partly  concealed  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 
Emily  could  not  suppress  a  heavy  sigh.  This,  too,  was  his  favorite  hour, 
said  she,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  long  evening  shadows  stretched  athwart 
the  landscape,  llow  deep  the  repose !  how  lovely  the  scene!  lovely  and 
tranquil  as  in  former  days ! 

Again  she  resisted  the  pressure  of  sorrow,  till  her  ear  caught  the  gay 
melody  of  the  dance,  which  she  had  so  often  listened  to  as  she  walked 
with  St.  Aubert  on  the  margin  of  the  Garonne,  when  all  her  fortitude 
forsook  her,  and  site  continued  to  weep  till  the  carriage  stop{>ed  at  the 
little  gate  that  opened  upon  what  was  now  her  own  territory.  Shu 
raised  her  eyes  on  the  sndden  stopping  of  the  carriage,  and  saw  her 
father's  old  housekeeper  coming  to  open  the  gate.  Manohon  also  came 
running  and  harking  before  her ;  and  when  his  young  mistress  alighted, 
fawned  and  played  round  her,  gasping  with  joy. 

Dear  ma'amselle,  said  Theresa,  and  paused,  and  looked  as  if  she  would 
have  ottered  something  of  condolcment  to  Emily,  whose  tears  now  pro- 
Tented  reply.  The  dog  still  fawned  and  ran  round  her,  and  then  llew 
towards  tho  carriage,  with  a  short,  quick  bark.  Ah,  ma'amselle!  my 
poor  master!  said  Theresa,  whose  feelings  were  more  awakened  than 
her  delicacy,  Manchon's  gone  to  look  for  him.  Emily  sobbed  aloud: 
and,  «»n  looking  towards  the  carriage,  which  still  stood  with  the  door 
open,  saw  the  animal  spring  into  it,  and  instantly  leap  out,  and  then, 
with  his  nose  on  the  ground,  run  round  the  horses. 

Ikiu't  cry  so,  ma'amselle.  said  Theresa;  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  you. 
The  dog  now  came  running  to  Emily,  then  returned  to  the  carriage,  ami 
then  back  again  to  her,  whining  and  discontented.  Poor  rogue !  &aid 
Theresa,  thou  hast  lo>t  thv  master — thou  niavst  well  crv !  I>ul  come, 
my  dear  young  lady,  l>e  comforted.  What  shall  I  get  to  refresh  you? 
Emily  gave  her  hand  to  the  old  servant,  and  tried  to  restrain  her  grief, 
while  she  made  some  kind  inquiries  concerning  her  health.  J»ut  she  still 
lingered  in  the  walk  which  led  to  the  chateau,  for  within  wa-»  no  person 
to  meet  her  with  the  kiss  of  affection  :  her  own  heart  no  longer  palpi- 
tated with  impatient  joy  to  meet  again. the  well-known  smile,  and  she 
dreaded  to  see  objects  which  would  recall  the  full  remembrance  of  her 
former  happiness.  She  moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  paused,  went 
on,  and  paused  again.  How  silent,  how  forsaken,  how  forlorn  did  tho 
chateau  appear!  Trembling  to  enter  it,  yet  blaming  herself  for  delaying 
what  she  could  not  avoid,  she  at.  length  passed  into  the  hall,  crossed  it 
with  a  hurried  step,  as  if  afraid  to  look  round,  and  opened  the  door  of 
that  room  which  she  was  wont  to  call  her  own.  The  gloom  of  evening 
gave  solemnity  to  its  silent  and  deserted  air. 

The  cliairs,  the  tables,  every  article  of  furniture,  so  familiar  to  her  in 
happier  times,  spoke  eloquently  to  her  heart.  She  seated  herself,  without 
immediately  observing  it,  in  a  window  which  opened  upon  the  garden, 
and  where  St.  Aubert  had  often  sat  with  her,  watching  the  sun  retire 
from  the  rich  and  extensive  prospect,  that  appeared  bvyoud  the  groves. 

Having  indulged  her  tears  for  some  time,  sin;  became  more  composed  ; 
and  when  Theresa,  after  seeing  the  baggage  'leposited  u\  \\ci  \\v\y^T^vwv\^ 


again  appeared,  she.  had  hi  far  recovered  lior  spirits  as  in  he  able  .o 
converse  whli  licr. 

1  have  made  u|>  tin;  green  lied  for  3-1111,  ma'amselle,  said  Theresa  as 
■ho  »ei  the  coffee  u-ioii  the  table.  I  thought  you  would  like  It  better 
tlian  your  own  now;  but  I  little  thought,  this  day  month,  tliat  you 
would  come  back  alone.  A-well-a-day  I  the  new*  almost  broke  ray 
heart  when  it  did  come.  Who  would  have  believed  that  ray  poor  mas- 
ter, when  ho  went  from  home,  would  never  return  again  I  Emily  hid 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  and  waved  her  hand. 

Do  taste  the  coffee,  Raid  Theresa.  My  dear  young  lady,  be  comforted 
— we  must  all  die.  My  dear  master  in  a  saint  above.  Emily  took  the 
handkerchief  from  her  face,  arid  mined  her  eyes,  full  of  tears,  towards 
heaven;  soon  after,  she  dried  them,  and  in  n  calm,  bnt  tremulous  voice, 
betcan  to  inquire  concerning  soluo  of  her  late  lather's  pensioners. 

Alas-a-day !  said  Theresa,  as  she  poured  nut  the  collet,  and  banded 
it  to  her  mistress;  all  that  could  come  have  been  here  every  day  to  in- 
quire, after  you  and  ray  master.  She  then  proceeded  to  tell  that  soino 
were  dead  whom  they  had  left  well ;  and  other*  who  were  ill  had  re- 
covered. And  see,  lnu'amsclle,  added  Theresa,  there  is  old  Mary  coming 
tip  the  garden  now ;  she  has  looked  every  day  them  three  years  ns  if  she 
would  die,  yet  she  is  alive  still.  She  lias  seen  the  chaise  at  the  door, 
and  knows  you  are  come  homo. 

The  sight  of  this  poor  old  woman  would  have  been  too  much  for 
Emily,  and  she  liegged  Theresa  would  go  and  tell  her  that  she  was  too 
ill  tu  see  any  person  that  night.  To-morrow  1  shall  be  bolter,  perhaps ; 
hni  give  her  this  token  of  my  remembrance. 

Emily  sat  tor  some  time  given  up  to  sorrow.  Not  an  object  on  whieh 
her  eye  glanced,  hut  awakened  some  remembrance  that  led  immediately 
Lo  the  subject  of  her  grief,  Her  favorite  plants,  which  St.  Aubort  had 
taught  her  to  nurse;  the  little  drawings  that  adorned  the  room,  which 
his  t;L-to  had  iiiMrueicd  her  to  execute;  tho  books'  that  lie  had  selected 
lor  her  use,  and  which  they  had  read  together;  her  musical  instruments, 
whose  sounds  lie  loved  so  well,  ami  whieh  he  sometimes  awakened  him- 
self— every  ohjeet  gave  new  force  to  sorrow.  At  length,  she  nronsed 
herself  IVani  this,  melancholy  indulgence,  and,  suniinouilig  all  her  resolu- 
tion, ste|i|K'd  forward  to  jro  into  those  forlorn  rooms,  which,  though  she 
dreaded  to  ruler,  she.  knew  Would  vet  more  pi.Weiluik  ati'eet  her,  if  she 
delayed  to  visit  them. 

Having  passed  through  lite  greenhouse,  her  courage  for  a  moment 
forsook  her  when  she  opened  the  door  of  the  library;  and,  perhaps,  the 
shade  whieh  01  eiiing  and  the  foliage  of  the  trees  near  the  windows;  threw 
across  the  room,  heightened,  tlio  solenmity  of  her  feelings  on  entering 
that,  apartment,  where  every  thing  sjHike  of  her  fathor.  There  was  an 
armchair,  in  which  he  used  to  sit:  she  shrunk  when  site  observed  it, 
tin-  nhc  had  so  often  seen  him  seated  there;  and  tho  idea  of  him  rose  so 
distinctly  In  her  mind,  licit  site  almost  fancied  she  saw  him  before  her. 
Kilt  she  checked  the  illu-ion*  of  a  disiempcr-d  iniriirination,  though  stia 
,,,,,1,1  not  siihdue  a  certain  de-rec  of  awe  which  now  minted  with  hel 
iiiurtintm.  .She  walked  slowly  to  the  chair,  ami  .sealed  herself  ill  it; 
Hutu  -■■«-■  a  rmdiufpdiik  In-fore  it,  on  wl'teli  lav  a  book  nuwi,  ns  it  had 
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been  left  by  her  father.  It  was  some  moments  before  eho  recovered 
courage  enough  to  examine  it;  and,  when  ahe  looked  at  the  open  i*age, 
she  immediately  recollected  that  St  Aubert,  un  the  evening  hefore  his 
departure  from  the  chateau,  had  read  to  her  some  passages  from  this  his 
favorite  author.  The  circumstance  now  atiected  her  extremely :  she 
looked  at  the  page,  wept,  and  looked  again.  To  her  the  book  apjwared 
Micred  and  invaluable,  and  alio  would  not  have  removed  it,  or  closed 
tlie  page  which  he  liad  left  open,  for  the  treasured  of  the  Indies.  Still 
she  sat  before  the  desk,  and  could  not  resolve  to  quit  it,  though  the  in- 
creasing gloom,  and  the  profound  silence  of  the  ajtartiuent,  revived  a 
degree  of  painful  awe.  Her  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  probable  state  of 
departed  spirits,  and  she  rcmeniliered  the  affecting  conversation  which 
had  passed  between  St.  Aubert  and  La  Voisin  on  the  night  preceding 
his  death.  Ab  she  mused,  she  saw  the  door  slowly  open,  and  a  rustling 
sound  in  a  remote  part  of  the  room  startled  her.  Through  the  dusk  alio 
thought  she  perceived  something  move.  The  subject  she  had  been  con- 
sidering, and  the  present  tone  of  her  spirits,  which  made  her  imagina- 
tion respond  to  every  impression  of  her  senses,  gave  her  a  sudden  terror 
of  something  supernatural.  She  sat  for  a  moment  motion  less,  and  then, 
her  dissipated  reason  returning,  What  should  1  fear  ?  said  she :  if  the 
spirits  of  those  we  love  ever  return  to  us,  it  is  in  kiudmss. 

The  silence  which  again  reigned  made  her  ashamed  of  her  late  fears, 
and  she  believed  that  her  imagination  had  deluded  her,  or  that  she  had 
heard  one  of  those  unaccountable  noises  which  sometimes  occur  in  old 
house*.  The  same  sound,  however,  returned ;  and,  distinguishing  some- 
thing moving  towards  her,  and  in  the  next  in>tant  press  beside  her  into 
the  chair,  she  shrieked;  but  her  fleeting  senses  were  instantly  recalled, 
on  perceiving  that  it  was  Manchou  who  sat  by  her,  and  who  uow  licked 
her  hands  affectionately. 

Perceiving  her  spirits  unequal  to  the  task  she  had  assigned  herself,  of 
visiting  the  deserted  rooms  of  the  chateau  this  night,  when  she  left  the 
library,  she  walked  into  tlio  garden,  and  down  to  the  terrace  that  over- 
hung the  river.  The  sun  was  now  set;  but,  under  the  dark  branches 
of  the  almond-trees  was  seen  the  saffron  glow  of  the  west,  spreading 
beyond  the  twilight  of  middle  air.  The  bat  llitted  silently  by ;  and,  now 
and  then,  the  mourning  note  of  the  nightingale  was  heard.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  hour  brought  to  her  recollection  some  lines  which  she  had 
once  heard  St.  Aubert  recite  on  this  wvy  .-pot,  and  she  had  now  a  mel- 
ancholy pleasure  in  repeating  them. 

SONNET. 

Now  the  bat  droit*  on  Ihi*  breczu  of  wo. 

That  crecTM,  in  hhudd'rlrii:  fits,  nlonu  the  wayp. 

And  tremble*  'mid  the  wood*,  and  through  tho  r:ivo, 
Whose  lonely  M^hs  tho  wanderer  d««vlvn: 
Fur  oft,  when  nirlanrlu'ly  charms  lib  mind, 

He  thinks  tho  spirit  of  "the  Mrk  he  ln-.-.r»; 

Nor  ll>tens,  t»nt  with  swretlythriilin;:  j't-ar", 
To  the  low.  mvMic  murmurs  <»|  t!ie  wind! 
Now  the  bat  eirrle.-.  find  the  twilight  dew 

Tall*  silent  round,  mid.  oVr  the  nnmtitdn  Hill", 

The  trimming  wave  and  far-diw  o\«T'd  skill-. 
Spread*  the  srny  veil  of  *ofL  harmonious  hue.  : 
Ho  falb»  o\t  grief  f?ie  iJew  of  pity's  tear, 
Mmuiing  her  loiivly  v/ijon*  of  <fe.Hj»Rir. 
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Emily,  wandering  on,  came  to  St.  Albert's  favorite  palm-tree,  where 
go  often,  at  this  hour,  they  had  ant  beneath  the  shade  together,  and  with 
her  dear  mother  so  often  had  con  versed  on  the  subject  of  a  futare  state. 
How  often,  too,  had  Iter  father  expressed  the  comfort  he  derived  from 
believing  that  they  should  meet  in  another  world !  Emily,  overcome  by 
these  recollection?,  left  the  palm-tree,  and,  as  she  leaned  pensively  on  the 
wall  of  the  terrace,  she  observed  a  group  of  peasants  dancing  gayly  on 
the  banks  of  tlie  Garonne,  which  spread  In  broad  expanse  below,  and 
reflected  the  evening.  What  a  contrast  they  formed  to  the  desolate, 
unhappy  Emily  1  They  were  gay  and  dcbonnuire,  aa  they  were  wont  to 
be  when  she,  too,  was  gay,  when  St.  Anbert  used  to  listen  to  tlieinnerry 
music,  with  a  countenance  beaming  pleasure  and  benevolence.  Emily, 
having  looked  for  a  moment  on  this  sprightly  band,  turned  away,  un- 
able to  boar»  the  remembrances  it  excited;  but  where,  alas!  could  she 
turn,  and  not  meet  new  objects  to  give  acuteneee  to  grief! 

As  she  walked  slowly  towards  the  house,  she  was  met  by  Theresa. 
Dear  ma'amselle,  said  she,  I  have  been  seeking  you  up  and  down  this 
limit'  hour,  and  was  afraid  some  accident  had  happened  to  yon.  How 
can  yon  like  to  wander  about  in  this  night-air  I  Do  come  into  the  bonne. 
Think  what  my  poor  master  would  have  said  if  he  could  see  yon.  I  am 
sure,  when  my  dear  lady  died,  no  gentleman  could  tako  it  more  to  heart 
thnn  lie  did,  yet  you  know  he  seldom  shed  a  tear. 

Pray,  Theresa,  cease,  said  Emily,  wishing  to  interrupt  this  ill-judged, 
but  well -meaning  harangue.  Theresa's  loquacity,  however,  was  not  to 
be  silenced  bo  easily.  And  when  yon  used  to  grieve  so,  she  added,  he 
often  told  you  how  wrong  it  was — for  that  my  mistress  was  happy. 
And,  if  she  was  happy,  I  um  sure  he  is  so  too:  fur  the  prayers  of  the 
poor,  they  say,  reach  "heaven.  During  this  speech,  Emily  had  walked 
silently  into  the  chateau,  and  Theresa  lighted  her  across  the  hall  into  the 
common  Fitting-parlor,  where  she  had  laid  the  cloth,  with  one  solitary 
knife  and  fork,  for  supper.  Emily  was  in  the  room  before  she  perceived 
that  it  was  nut  her  own  apartment,  but  she  checked  the  emotion  which 
inclined  her  to  leave  it,  and  seated  herself  tjuietiy  by  the  little  aupper- 
tably.  Her  fathers  hat  hung  upon  the  opposite  wall :  while  she  gazed  at 
it,  a  famine**  came  over  her.  Theresa  looked  at  her,  and  then  at  the 
object  on  which  her  eyes  were  settled,  and  went  to  remove  it;  but 
Emily  waved  iier  hnud— So,  said  she,  let  it  remain ;  I  am  going  to  my 
chamber.  Nay,  nia'amscllo,  supper  is  ready.  I  cannot  take  it,  replied 
Emily ;  1  will  go  to  my  room,  and  try  to  sleep.  To-morrow'  I  shall  be 
better. 

This  is  poor  doings,  said  Theresa.  Dear  lady,  do  take  some  food  I  I 
have  dressed  a  pheasant,  and  a  fine  one  it  is.  Old  Monsieur  Barreaux 
sent  it  this  morning,  for  I  saw  him  yesterday,  and  told  him  you  were 
coming.  And  1  know  nobody  that  seemed  more  concerned,  when  he 
hoard  iho  sad  news,  than  he. 

Hid  he?  said  Emily,  iu  a  tender  voice,  while  she  felt  her  poor  heart 
warmed  by  a  ray  of  sympathy. 

At  length,  her  spirits  were  entirely  overcome,  and  she  retired  to  her 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"Can  music's  Yoloe,  can  heuty's  eye. 

Can  paJnOngVglowIng  band  supply 

A  charm  ao  raited  to  my  mind. 

As  blows  this  hollow  gust  of  wind? 

As  drops  this  little  weeping  rill, 

Soft  tinkling  down  the  moss-grown  hill ; 
While,  through  the  west,  where  sinks  tBe  crimson  day. 
Meek  twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners  gray  ?" 

MABOIV. 

Emily,  some  time  after  her  return  to  La  Vallee,  received  letters  from 
her  aunt,  Madame  Cheron,  in  which,  after  some  common-place  condole- 
ment  and  advice,  she  invited  her  to  Toulouse ;  and  added,  that,  as  her 
late  brother  had  intrusted  Emily's  education  to  her,  she  should  consider 
herself  bound  to  overlook  her  conduct.  Emily,  at  this  time,  wished  only 
to  remain  at  La  Vallee,  in  the  scenes  of  her  early  happiness,  now  ren- 
dered infinitely  dear  to  her,  as  the  late  residence  of  those  whom  she  had 
lost  forever,  where  she  could  weep  unobserved,  retrace  their  steps,  and 
remember  each  minute  particular  of  their  manners.  But  she  was  equally 
anxious  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  Madame  Cheron. 

Though  her  affection  would  not  sutler  her  to  question  for  a  moment 
the  propriety  of  St.  Aubert's  conduct  in  appointing  Madame  for  her 
guardian,  she  was  sensible  that  this  step  had  made  her  happiness  depend, 
in  a  great  degree,  on  the  humor  of  her  aunt.  In  her  reply,  she  begged 
permission  to  remain,  at  present,  at  La  Vallee,  mentioning  the  extremo 
dejection  of  her  spirits,  and  the  necessity  she  felt  for  quiet  and  retirement 
to  restore  them.  These  she  knew  were  not  to  l>e  found  at  Madame 
C heron's,  whose  inclinations  led  her  into  a  life  of  dissipation,  which  her 
ample  fortune  encouraged;  and,  having  given  her  answer,  she  felt  some- 
what more  at  ease. 

In  the  first  days  of  her  affliction,  she  was  visited  by  Monsieur  Bar- 
reaux,  a  sincere  mourner  for  St.  Aubert.  I  may  well  lament  my  friend, 
said  he,  for  I  shall  never  meet  with  his  resemblance.  W  1  could  have 
found  such  a  man  in  what  is  called  society,  I  should  not  have  left  it. 

M.  Barreaux's  admiration  of  her  father  endeared  him  extremely  to 
Emily,  whose  heart  found  almost  its  first  relief  in  conversing  of  her  pa- 
rents, with  a  man  whom  she  so  much  revered,  and  who,  though  with 
such  an  ungracious  appearance,  possessed  so  much  goodness  of  heart 
nnd  delicacy  of  mind. 

Several  weeks  passed  away  in  quiet  retirement,  and  Emily's  affliction 
began  to  soften  into  melancholy.  She  could  bear  to  read  the  books  she 
had  before  read  Avith  her  father;  to  sit  in  bis  chair  in  the  library;  to 
watch  the  flowers  his  hand  had  planted ;  to  awaken  the  tones  of  that 
instrument  his  fingers  had  pressed,  and  sometimes  even  to  play  his 
favorite  air. 

When  her  mind  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  of  a^AC,\\o\\.\^t« 
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reiving  the  danger  of  yielding  to  indolence,  ond  that  activity  alone  could 
restore  its  tone,  she  scrupulously  endeavored  to  paw  all  her  hours  in 
employ  men  t.  And  it  was  now  that  she  understood  the  full  value  of  the 
education  slie  hod  received  from  St.  Aubert;  for,  in  cultivating  her  un- 
derstanding, he  had  secured  her  an  asylum  from  indolence,  without  re- 
course to  dissipation,  and  rich  and  varied  amusement  and  information, 
independent  of  the  society,  from  which  her  situation  secluded  her.  Nor 
were  the  good  effects  of  this  education  confined  to  selfish  advantage*, 
since,  St.  Aubert  having  nourished  every  amiable  quality  of  her  heart, 
it  now  expanded  in  benevolence  to  all  around  her,  and  taught  her,  when 
she  could  not  remove  the  misfortunes  of  others,  at  least  to  soften  them 
by  sympathy  and  tenderness — a  benevolence  that  taught  her  to  feel  for 
all  that  could  suffer. 

Madame  Cberon  returned  no  answer  to  Emily's  letter,  who  began  to 
hope  that  she  should  be  permitted  to  remain  some  time  longer  in  her 
retirement;  and  her  mind  had  now  so  far  recovered  its  strength,  that 
she  ventured  to  view  the  scenes  which  most  powerfully  recalled  the 
images  of  post  times.  Among  these  was  the  fishing-house;  and,  to  in- 
dulge still  more  the  affectionate  melanehuly  of  the  visit,  she  took  thither 
her  lute,  that  she  might  again  hear  there  the  tones  to  which  St.  Aubert 
and  her  mother  had  so  often  delighted  to  listen.  She  went  alone,  and 
at  that  still  hour  of  the  evening  which  is  so  soothing  to  fancy  and  to 
grief.  The  last  time  she  had  been  here,  she  was  in  company  with  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  St.  Aubert,  a  few  days  preceding  that  on  which  the 
latter  was  seized  with  a  fatal  iUnow.  Now,  when  Emily  again  entered 
tho  woods  that  surrounded  the  building,  they  awakened  so  forcibly  the 
memory  of  former  times,  thnt  her  resolution  yielded  for  a  moment  to 
excess  of  grief.  She  stopped,  leaned  for  snpport  against  a  tree,  and 
wept  for  some  minutes,  before  she  had  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to 
proceed.  Tho  little  path  that  led  to  tho  building  was  overgrown  with 
grass,  and  tho  flowers  which  St.  Aubert  had  scattered  carelessly  along 
the  border,  were  almost  choked  with  weeds — the  tall  thistle,  the  fox- 
glove, and  the  nettle.  She  often  paused  to  look  on  tho  desolate  spot, 
now  so  silent  and  forsaken;  and  when,  with  a  trembling  hand,  she 
opened  the  door  of  the  fishing-house,  Ah  I  said  she,  every  thing  remains 
aa  when  1  left  it  last — left  it  with  those  who  never  must  return  1  She 
went  to  a  window  that  overhung  the  rivulet,  and  leaning  over  it,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  current,  was  soon  lost  in  melancholy  reverie.  The 
lute  sho  had  brought  lay  forgotten  beside  her ;  the  mournful  singing  of 
tho  breeze,  as  it  waved  the  high  pines  above,  and  its  softer  whispers 
among  tho  osiera  that  bowed  upon  the  banks  below,  was  a  kind  of  music 
more  in  unison  with  her  feelings.  It  did  not  vibrate  on  the  chords  of 
unhappy  memory,  but  was  soothing  to  the  heart  as  the  voice  of  pity. 
She  continued  to  inusc,  unconscious  of  the  gloom  of  evening,  and  that 
the  ami's  last  light  trembled  on  the  heights  above,  and  woiihT  probably 
have  remained  so  much  longer,  if  a  sudden  footstep,  without  the  build- 
ing, hod  not  alarmed  her  attention,  and  first  made  her  recollect  that 
sho  ivus  unprotected.  In  tho  next  moment,  a  door  opened,  and  a 
stranger  appeared,  who  stopped  on  perceiving  Emily,  and  then  began  to 
apologize  for  his  intrusion.    liutEmfty^atthiiBOiiwicilXia^wffl^liist 
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tier  fear  in  R  stronger  emotion :  its  tones  were  familiar  to  her  ear,  and, 
though  she  could  not  readily  distinguish  through  the  dusk  the  features 
of  the  person  who  spoke,  she  felt  a  remembrance  too  strong  to  lib 
distrusted. 

Ho  repeated  his  apology,  and  Emily  then  said  something  in  reply, 
when  Iti e  stranger,  eagerly  advancing,  exclaimed,  Good  God!  can  it  lie 
— surely,  I  am  not  mistaken — Mademoiselle  St.  Aubert — is  it  not? 

It  in,  indeed,  said  Emily,  who  was  continued  in  her  first  conjecture;. 
for  alio  now  distinguished  the  countenance  of  Valancourt,  lighted  up  with  | 
e  than  its  usual  animation.     A  thousand  painful  recollectioi 


crowded  to  her  mind,  and  the  effort  which  she  made  to  support  herself 
only  served  to  increase  her  agitation.  Valancourt,  meanwhile,  having 
inquired  anxiously  after  her  health,  and  expressed  his  ho|ies  that  M. 


St.  Aubert  bad  found  bout-fit  from  travelling,  learned  from  the  flood  of 
tears,  which  she  could  no  longer  repress,  the  fatal  truth.  He  led  her  to 
a  seat,  aud  sot  down  hy  her,  while  Emily  continued  to  weep,  and  Vn- 
lanconrt  to  hold  the  hand,  which  she  was  unconscious  he  had  taken, 
till  it  was  wot  with  tears,  which  grief  fur  St.  Aubert,  and  sympathy  tor 
herself,  bad  called  forth. 

I  feel,  said  he,  at  length,  I  feel  how  insutlieient  all  attempt  at  consola- 
tion must  be  on  this  subject.  I  can  only  mourn  wiih  you,  for  1  cannot 
doubt  the  suiirco  of  your  tears.     Would  to  God  1  were  mistaken. 

Emily  could  still  answer  only  by  tears,  till  she  rose,  and  begged  they 
might  leave  the  melancholy  spot,  when  Valancourt,  though  he  saw  her 
feebleness,  conld  not  offer  to  detain  her,  hut  took  her  arm  within  his, 
and  led  her  from  tlie  fishing- house.  They  walked  sileutly  through  the 
woods,  Valancourt  anxious  to  know,  yet  tenriiijr  to  ask,  any  particulars 
concerning  St.  Aubert,  and  Emily  too  much  distressed  to  converse. 
After  some  time,  however,  she  acquired  fortitude  cuough  to  spo;ik  of 
her  father,  and  to  give  a  brief'  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death ;  dur- 
ing which  recital  Valuti  court's  countenance  betrayed  sirong  emotion, 
and  when  be  heard  that  St.  Auliert  bad  died  on  tlie  road,  and  that 
Emily  Itiwl  lieen  left  among  strangers,  ho  pressed  ber  hand  between  bis, 
hi  id  m  voluntarily  exclaimed,  Why  was  1  not  there!  but  in  the  next  mo- 
ment recollected  himself,  tin-  in?  immediately  returned  to  the  mention  of 
bur  father ;  till,  perceiving  that  her  spii-it*  weiv  exhausted,  he  gradually 
chaiigeil  the  subject,  and  spoke  of  himself.  Kuiily  thus  learned  that. 
after  they  had  parted  he  had  wandered  for  some  time  along  the  shores 
of  iho  Mediterranean,  and  had  then  returned  through  IjiugiusW.iuto 
Gs-cony,   which  was  his   native  province,  and  where  he  usually  re- 

Whvn  he  had  concluded  his  little  narrative  he  slink  into  a  silence, 
which  Emily  was  not  dis[K>sc<l  to  interrupt,  and  it  continued  fill  they 
reached  the  gale  of  the  chateau,  when  he  stopped,  u.s  if  he  hud  known 
this  to  Ite  the  limit  of  bin  wulk.  Hero  saving  tint,  it  was  Lis  intent  i.>r. 
to  return  to  K-tuvicre  on  [lie  foil-win;:  .hiv.  I,.,  asked  her  if  -],,-  «>.idd 
permit  him  to  take  leave  of  he:-  in  [lie  uioMiiii-  ;  and  Emily,  perceiving 
lliat  site  could  not  reject  an  ordinary  civility,  without  ex\ive~*Wft  Vn  \\« 
refusal  an  expectation  ol'miaelliiiig  wore,  was  competed  to  iuiwnm  ttuA 
kin-  iAhmM  bo  *t  homo. 

4* 
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She  passed  a  melancholy  evening,  daring  which,  the  retrospect  of  all 
that  hod  happened  since  alio  hod  seen  Volancourt,  would  rise  to  her 
imagination;  anil  the  scene  of  her  father's  death  appeared  in  tints  as 
fresh,  as  if  it  had  passed  on  the  preceding  day.  She  remembered  jiar- 
tieuUirly  the  earnest  and  solemn  manner  in  which  he  had  reqniged  her 
to  destroy  the  manuscript  papers,  and,  awakening  from  the  lethargy  in 
which  sorrow  had  held  her,  she  was  shocked  to  think  she  hod  not  yet 
obeyed  him,  and  determined  that  another  day  should  not  reproach  her 
with  the  neglect. 


CHAPTER    X. 

"  Cui  >mb  things  be, 
WlUlonl  our  apod.]  wonder  T" 

Os  the  next  morning  Emily  ordered  n  lire  to  be  lighted  in  the  Btove 
of  the  chamber  where  St.  Atibert  used  to  sleep ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had 
breakfasted,  went  thither  to  burn  the  papers.  Having  fastened  the  door 
to  prevent  interruption,  she  opened  the  closet  where  they  were  con- 
cealed :  as  she  entered  which,  she  felt  an  emotion  of  unusual  awe,  and 
stood  for  some  moments  surveying  it,  trembling,  and  almost  afraid  to 
remove  the  board.  There  was  a  great  chair  in  one  corner  of  the  closet, 
utnl  opposite  to  it  stood  the  table  at  which  she  had  seen  her  father  sit, 
on  the  evening  that  preceded  his  departure,  looking  over,  with  so  mnch 
emotion,  what  she  believed  to  bo  these  very  papers. 

The  solitary  life  which  Emily  had  led  of  late,  and  the  melancholy 
subjects  on  which  she  had  suffered  her  thoughts  to  dwell,  had  rendered 
her  at  times  sensible  to  the  "  thick-coming  fancies"  of  a  mind  greatly 
enervated.  It  was  lamentable  that  hur  excellent  understanding  should 
have  yielded,  even  for  a  moment,  to  the  reveries  of  superstition,  or 
rather  to  those  starts  of  imagination  which  deceive  the  senses  into  what 
can  be  called  nothing  less  than  momentary  madness.  Instances  of  this 
temporary  failure  of  mind  had  mere  than  once  occurred  since  her  return 
home ',  particularly  when,  wandering  through  this  lonely  mansion  in  the 
evening  twilight,  she  hod  been  alarmed  by  appearances  which  would 
,hiivc  been  unseou  in  her  more  cheerful  days.  To  this  infirm  state  of  her 
nerves  may  be  attributed  what  she  imagined,  when  her  eyes  glancing  a 
second  time  on  the  armchair,  which  stood  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
closet,  the  countenance  of  her  dead  father  appeared  there.  Emily  stood 
tive'l  for  a  moment  to  the  floor,  after  which  she  left,  the  closet  "er 
spirits,  however,  soon  returned ;  she  reproached  herself  with  the  weak- 
ncs.-  of  thus  suffering  interruption  in  an  act  of  scrions  importance,  and 
iigain  opened  the  door.  By  the  directions  which  f?t.  Anhert  had  given 
hi-r  she  readily  found  the  board  he  had  described,  in  an  opposite  corner 
of  the  closet  near  the  window  ;  she  distinguished  also  the  line  he  bad 
mentioned,  and,  pressing  it  as  be  bade  bur,  it  elul  dawn,  and  diaolumd 
the  bundle-  of  jtnj>ers,  together  with  simic  seaJAeriA  hms,  mA  'tab^on* 


ol'loui*.  Willi  it  trembling  hmidiiberenHivt.il  tliein — replaced  the  board 
— paused  a  moment — and  was  rising  from  tin*  floor,  when,  on  looking  up, 
there  appeared  to  her  alarmed  fancy  the  who  countenance  in  the  chair. 
The  illusion  (another  instance  of  (lie  unhappy  dl'wt  which  solitude 
and  grief  hail  gradually  produced  upon  litr  mitid)  subdued  her  spirit*  ^ 
idie  rushed  forward  into  the  chamber,  mid  sunk  almost  senseless  into  a 
clmir.  Returning  reason  soon  overcame  tlm  dreadful  hut  pitiable  iittiick 
of  imagination,  and  she  turned  to  Die  [wipers  ;  tlicugh  still  with  so  tittle 
recollection,  that  her  eyes  involuntarily  settled  on  the  writing  of  some 
loose  sheets  which  lay  open,  and  she  was  unconscious  that  she  was 
transgressing  her  father's  strict  injunction,  till  a  sentence  nf  dreadful 
import  awakened  her  attention  and  her  memory  together.  Shu  hastily 
put  the  papers  from  her ;  but  the  words,  which  hud  roused  equally  her 
curiosity  anil  terror,  she  could  not  dismiss  from  her  thoughts.  t?u  pow- 
erfully bad  they  affected  her,  that  she  even  could  not  resolve  to  destroy 
the  jiapera  immediately  ;  and  the  more  xhu  dwell  on  the  circumstance, 
tlie  mure  it  inflamed  her  imagination.  Urged  by  tho  most  forcible  and 
apparently  the  most  necessary  curiosity  to  inijiiiro  farther  concerning 
the  terrible  and  mysterious  snhject  to  which  she  had  seen  nn  allusion, 
she  began  to  lament  her  promise  to  destroy  the  papers,  for  a  moment 
she  even  doubted  whether  it  couhl  ho  justly  obeyed,  in  contradiction  to 
such  reasons  ail  there  appeared  to  ho  for  larthcr  information:;  hut  the 
delusion  was  momentary.  I  havu  given  a  solemn  promise,  said  she,  to 
observe  a  solemn  Injunction,  and  it'is  not  my  business  to  argue,  but  to 
obey.  Let  mo  hasten  to  remove  the  temptation  that  wouhl  dcslrov  my 
innocence,  and  embitter  my  life  with  the  consciousness  of  irremediable 
guilt,  while  I  hove  strength"  to  reject  it. 

Thus  reanimated  with  a  sense  of  her  duty,  she  completed  the  triumph 
ot  integrity  over  temptation  more  forcible  than  any  she  had  ever  known, 
and  consigned  tho  papers  to  the  name*.  Her  eyes  watched  them  an 
Ihey  slowly  consun icd ;  she  shuddered  at.  the  recollection  of  the  sentence 
she  had  just  seen,  and  at  the  certainty  that  the  only  opportunity  of  ex 
plaining  it  was  then  [Missing  away  forever. 

It  was  long  after  this  that  sho  recollected  the  purse;  and,  as  she  was 
depositing  it  unopened  in  a  cabinet,  perceiving  that  it  contained  some- 
thing of  b  size  larger  than  a  coin,  she  examined  it.  His  hand  deposited 
them  here,  said  she,  as  she  kissed  some  pieces  of  the  coin,  ami  welled 
them  with  her  tears— his  hand,  which  is  now  dust !  At  tlio  bottom  of 
the  purse  was  a  small  [wcket;  which  having  taken  out,  and  unfolded 
paper  after  paper,  she  found  to  bo  an  ivory  case,  containing  the  minia- 
ture of  a — lady!  She  started.  The  same,  said  she,  my  father  wept 
over.  On  examining  tho  countenance,  she  could  recollect  no  ]>ersoii 
that  it  resembled :  it  was  of  uncommon  beauty,  and  was  characterized 
by  an  expression  of  sweetness,  shaded  with  sorrow  and   tempered  by 

St.  AnbcVt  lm.1  given  no  direction-  concerning  this  picture,  nor  had 
even  named  it  ;  she  therefore  ihouj-br  herself  in,1ilied  i:i  [.reserving  it. 
More  than  t.ii.rcrcsiieiiii.eni^  his  i..:inin-r  when  he  had  spoken  of  the 
Marchioness  of  VihVroi,  she  felt  inclined  to  WAiove  l\i«\  vVwkssVss 
resemblance,-  yet  them  «/i/«ihll  no  reason  wily  \ie.  AwM  W%  \j*» 
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served  a  picture  of  that  lady,  or,  having  preserved  it,  why  he  should 
lament  over  it  in  ti  manner  so  striking  and  affecting  as  she  hod  witnessed 
on  the  night  preceding  his  departure. 

Emily  still  gazed  on  the  countenance,  examining  its  features;  hut  she 
knew  not  where  to  detect  the  charm  that  captivated  her  attention,  and 
Inspired  sentiments  of  such  love  and  pity.  Dark  brown  hair  played 
carelessly  along  the  open  forehead ;  tho  noso  was  rather  inclined  to 
aquiline ;  the  lips  spoke  in  a  smile,  but  it  was  a  melancholy  one ;  tho 
eyes  were  blue,  and  were  directed  upwards,  with  an  expression  of  pecu- 
liar meekness ;  while  the  soil  cloud  of  the  brow  spoke  the  fine  sensibility 
of  tho  temper. 

Emily  was  roused  from  the  musing  mood  into  which  the  picture  had 
thrown  her,  by  the  closing  of  the  garden  gate ;  and  on  turning  her  eyes 
to  tho  windowWie  saw  Valanconrt  coming  towards  the  cliateau.  Her 
spirits  agitated  by  tho  subjects  that  hod  lately  occupied  her  mind,  she 
felt  unprepared  to  see  him,  and  remained  a  few  momenta  in  the  cham- 
ber to  recover  herself. 

When  she  met  him  in  the  parlor  sho  was  struck  with  the  change  that 
appeared  in  his  air  mid  countenance  since  they  hod  parted  in  Rousillon, 
_  which  twilight  and  tho  distress  the  suffered  on  the  preceding  evening 
had  prevented  her  from  observing.  I  tut  dejection  and  languor  disap- 
peared, for  a  moment,  in  tho  smile  that  now  tnligutcnod  his  countc- 
ti  perceiving  her.    You  see,  said  he,  1  have  availed  myself  of  the 


F-miig-ik.il!  with  which  you  honored  mo — of  bidding  you  farewell,  whom 
had  the  happiness  of  meeting  only  yesterday. 
Emily  smiled  faintly,  and,  anxious  to  say  something,  asked  if  ho  had 


been  lung  in  (inscony.  A  few  days  only,  replied  Valanconrt,  while  a 
blush  passed  over  his  cheek.  1  engaged  in  n  long  ramble  after  I  had  the 
misfortune  of  parting  with  the  friend*  who  had  mode  my  wanderings 
aiming  tho  Pyrenees  so  delightful. 

A  tear  came  to  Emily's  oyes  a*  Vnlnncourt  said  this,  which  lie  ob- 
served, and,  anxious  to  draw  off  her  attention  from  tho  remembrance 
that  had  occasioned  it,  a*  well  as  shocked  at  his  own  thoughtlessness, 
he  liegan  to  speak  on  other  subjects,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
chateau  and  its  prospects.  Emily,  whit  bit  somewhat  embarrassed  how 
to  sup[Hirt  a  conversation,  was  chid  of  such  an  opportunity  to  continue 
!t  on  different  topics.  They  walked  down  to  tho  terrace ;  where  Vulau- 
court  was  charmed  with  the  river  scenery,  and  the  views  over  the  op- 
posite shores  of  (iuienne. 

As  ho  leaned  on  the  wall  of  tho  terrace,  watching  tho  rapid  current 
of  tlit'  (iaruime,  I  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  said  he,  at  the  source  of  this 
noble  river.  I  had  not  then  the  happiness  of  knowing  jon,  or  I  should 
have  regretted  your  absence — it.  was  a  scene  so  exactly  suited  to  your 
taste,  it  rises  in  a  part  of  the  Pyrenees,  still  wilder  auil  more  sublime, 
1  think,  than  any  wepas-ed  on  the  way  toHousillou.  He  then  described 
its  fall  among  the  precipices  of  the  mountain;",  where  its  waters,  aug- 
mented by  the  streams  that  descend  from  the  snowy  summits  around, 
riif.li  into  ilio  Vallee  d'Aran:  between  those  romantic  heights  it  foam* 
Mlyws,  [itmmiag  in  way  to  tho  nortiiwust,  tVft  it,  uuier^ea  upon  the  plain* 
of  Laiigucdoc  ;  then,  washing  t\io  watt  of  Tlou\o\is»,  wbA  \xkwa%  «sjul 
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(O  the  northwest,  it  assumes  n.  milder  character,  as  it  fertilizes  the  pas- 
tarcs  of  Gascony  and  Guienno,  in  its  progress  to  the  Hay  of  Biscay, 

Emily  anil  Vulancmirt  talked  of  the  scenes  they  had  passed  among 
the  Pyrenean  Alps;  as  lit;  spoko  of  which,  ihero  was  often  a  tremulous 
tenderness  in  his  voice;  and  sometimes  lie  expatiated  on  them  with  uU 
the  fire  of  genius — sometime*  would  appear  scarcely  conscious  of  tho 
topic,  though  ho  continued  to  spenk.  This  subject  recalled  forcibly  to 
Emily  the  idea  of  her  father,  whoso  imago  appeared  in  every  londsca|to 
which  Volanciutt  had  particularized,  whoso  remarks  dwelt  upon  her 
memoir,  and  whose  enthusiasm  .still  glowed  in  her  heart.  Iter  silence, 
ni  length,  reminded  Valancoiirt  how  nearly  hid  conversation  approached 
to  the  occasion  of  her  grief,  and  ho  changed  the  subject,  though  for  one 
scarcely  less  affecting  to  Emily.  When  he  admired  the  grandeur  of  the 
plane-tree  that  spread  its  wide  branches  over  the  terrace,  and  under 
whose  shade  they  now  sat,  she  remembered  how  often  she  had  sat  thus 
with  St.  Aubort,  and  heard  him  express  the  same  admiration. 

This  was  a  favorite  tree  with  my  dear  father,  said  she  :  ho  used  to 
love  to  sit  tinder  its  foliage,  with  his  family  about  him,  in  the  fine 
evenings  of  summer. 

Vulancoiirt  understood  her  feelings,  and  was  silent:  had  she  raised 
her  eves  from  the  ground,  she  would  have  seen  tears  in  his.  lie  rose, 
and  leaned  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  from  which,  in  a,  fuw  moments, 
lie  rctnrucd  to  his  seat;  then  row  again,  and  appeared  to  he  greatly 
agitated;  while  Emily  found  her  spirits  so  much  depressed,  that  several 
of  her  attempts  to  renew  the  conversation  were  ineffectual.  Valancoiirt 
again  sat  down,  but  was  still  silent,  nad  trembled.  At  length,  ho  said, 
with  a  hesitating  voice,  This  lovely  scene  1  am  going  to  leave! — to  leave 
you — perhaps  former !  These  moments  may  never  retnm !  1  eannut 
resolve  to  neglect,  thoti;:h  I  scarcely  dare  to  avail  myself  of  them.  lit 
me,  however,  without,  offending  the  delicacy  of  your  sorrow,  venture  to 
declare  the  admiration  I  must  always  feel  of  your  goodness— oh!  that 
at  some  future  period  i  might  be  jiermiUcd  to  "call  it  love! 

Emily's  emotion  would  not  suller  tier  to  reply ;  and  Valancoiirt,  who 
now  ventnred  to  look  up,  observing  her  countenance  change,  expected 
to  sec  her  faint,  and  made  an  involuntary  effort- to  supimrl  her,  which 
recalled  Emily  to  a  sense  of  her  situation,  and  to  an  exertion  of  her 
spirits.  Valancoiirt  did  not  appear  to  notice  I wr  imlispe-iiion,  but,  win n 
he  spoke  again,  his  voice  told  the  leudcre.'-t  live,     i  will  not  presume, 

he  added,  to  intrude  this  subject   lunger  it] yuiir  attention  at  this 

time;  but  I  mar,  perhaps,  lie  permitted  to  iiieiiiimi,  that  these  parting 
moiiwnts  would' \o*o  much  of  their  bitterness  if  I  niight  be  allowed  to 
Impe  the  declaration  1  have  made  Would  not  exclude  me  from  your 
presence  in  future. 

Emitv  made  another  effort  to  overcome  the  roiilii.-ioii  ,.|'  her  thoughts, 
and  to  s|*ak.  Sho  feared  t.)  trust  the  preference  her  heart  ackuowt- 
edged  towards  Valancoiirt,  and  to  give  him  any  iiioiiragcincnt  lor  hope, 
on  bo  short  an  nequairiliitice;  tor  lhnii^h,  in  this  narrow  period,  she  had 
observed  much  that  was  admirable  in  hisla-lc  ainl  ili-po-ilioti,  and  tlmU'ik 
ttiese  observations  had  bceu  san  ctin  tied  by  the  opni.m  .,( Wv  taWx^wj 
wit  not  mtfii-iriit  UntiiiMn\an  of  his  general  worth  to  AeAevww-ft  \w\ 
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ipon  a  subject  bo  infinitely  important  to  her  future  happiness  as  that 
fl'hich  now  solicited  her  attention.  Yet,  though  the  thought  of  dismiss* 
ug  Valancourt  was  so  very  painful  to  her  that  she  could  scarcely  endure 
\)  pause  upon  it,  tho  consciousness  of  this  made  her  fear  the  partiality 
>f  her  judgment,  and  hesitate  still  more  to  encourage  that  suit  for  which 
Oer  own  heart  too  tenderly  pleaded.  The  family  of  Valancourt,  if  not 
\iis  circumstances,  had  been  known  to  her  father,  and  known  to  be  un 
exceptionable.  Of  his  circumstances  Valancourt  himself  hinted,  as  far 
19  delicacy  would  permit,  when  he  said  he  had  at  present  little  else  to 
otfer  but  a  heart  that  adored  her.  Ho  had  solicited  only  for  a  distant 
ho]>e ;  and  she  could  not  resolve  to  forbid,  though  she  scarcely  dared  to 
permit  it.  At  length,  she  acquired  courage  to  say,  that  she  must  think 
herself  honored  by  the  good  opinion  of  any  person  whom  her  father  had 
esteemed. 

And  was  I,  then,  thought  worthy  of  his  esteem?  said  Valancourt,  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  anxiety.  Then,  checking  himself  he  added,  But 
pardon  the  question ;  1  scarcely  know  what  I  say.  If  I  might  dare  to 
aopo  that  you  think  me  not  unworthy  of  such  honor,  and  might  be 
permitted  sometimes  to  inquire  after  your  health,  I  should  now  leave  you 
with  comparative  tranquillity. 

Emily,  after  a  moment's  silence,  said,  I  will  be  ingenuous  with  you, 
for  I  know  you  will  understand  and  allow  for  my  situation ;  you  will 
consider  it  as  a  proof  of  my — my  esteem  that  I  am  so.  Though  1  live 
here  in  what  was  my  father's  house,  I  live  here  alone.  I  have,  alas !  no 
longer  a  parent — a  parent  whose  presence  might  sanction  your  visits. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  tho  impropriety  of  my  receiving 
them. 

Nor  will  I  affect  to  be  insensible  of  this,  replied  Valancourt,  adding 
mournfully — But  what  is  to  console  mo  for  my  candor?  I  distress  yon; 
and  would  now  leave  the  subject  if  I  might  carry  with  me  a  hope  of 
being  some  time  permitted  to  renew  it— of  being  allowed  to  make  myself 
known  to  your  family. 

Kmily  was  again  confused,  and  again  hesitated  what  to  reply.  She 
felt  most  acutely  tho  dilliculty — the  forlornness  of  her  situation — which 
did  not  allow  her  a  single  relative  or  friend  to  whom  she  could  turn  for 
even  a  look  that  might  support  and  guide  her  in  the  present  embarrass- 
ing circumstances.  Madame  Cheron,  who  was  her  only  relative,  and 
ought  to  have  been  this  friend,  was  either  occupied  by  her  own  amuse- 
ments, or  so  resentful  of  the  reluctance  her  niece  had  shown  to  quit  La 
Vallee,  that  she  seemed  totally  to  have  abandoned  her. 

Ah !  I  see,  said  Valancourt,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  Emily 
had  begun  and  left  unlinished  two  or  three  sentences — I  see  that  I  liave 
nothing  to  hope :  my  fears  were  too  just — you  think  me  unworthy  ot 
your  esteem.  That  fatal  journey !  which  I  considered  as  the  happiest 
period  of  mv  life — those  delightful  davs  were  to  embitter  all  mv  future 
onus!  How  often  have  I  looked  hack  to  them  with  hope  and  fear! — 
yet  never  till  this  moment  could  I  prevail  with  myself  to  regret  their 
enchanting  intluence. 

J I  is  voice  faltered,  and  he  abruptly  quitted  his  seat,  and  walked  on 
the  tcrniee.    There  was  an  expression  of  despair  on  his  countenance  thai 
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affected  Emily.  Tlie  pleadings  of  her  heart  overcame,  in  some  degree, 
her  extreme  timidity ;  ami  when  he  resumed  his  sent,  she  said,  iu  an 
accent  that  betrayed  her  teudcrness,  Yon  do  both  yourself  and  uio  injus- 
tice when  yon  say,  I  think  you  unworthy  of  my  esteem :  1  will  acknowl- 
edge that  you  have  long  possessed  it,  and — ami — 

Valancourt  waited  impatiently  for  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence,  hut 
the  words  died  on  her  lifts.  Her  eyes,  however,  reflected  all  the  i*i no- 
tions of  her  heart.  Valaucourt  passed,  in  an  instant,  from  the  impatience 
of  despair  to  that  of  joy  and  tenderness.  O  Emily !  ho  exclaimed,  my 
own  Emily — teach  me  to  sustain  this  moment,  let  me  seal  it  as  tho 
most  sacred  of  my  life. 

lie  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips :  it  was  cold  and  trembling ;  and, 
raising  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  paleness  of  her  countenance.  Tears  came 
to  her  relief  and  Valancourt  watched  in  anxious  silence  over  her.  In  a 
few  moments  she  recovered  herself,  and,  smiling  faintly  through  her 
tears,  said,  Can  yon  excuse  this  weakness  ?  My  spirits  have  not  yet,  I 
believe,  recovered  from  tho  shock  they  lately  received. 

I  cannot  excuse  myself,  said  Valancourt.  But  I  will  forbear  to  renew 
the  subject  which  may  have  contributed  to  agitato  them,  now  that  I  can 
leave  you  with  the  sweet  certainty  of  possessing  your  esteem. 

Then,  forgetting  his  resolution,  lie  again  spoke  of  himself.  You  know 
not,  said  he,  the  many  anxious  hours  I  have  passed  near  you  lately, 
when  you  believed  me,  if  you  indeed  honored  mo  with  a  thought,  far 
away.  I  have  wandered  near  the  chateau  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
when  no  eye  could  observe  me.  It  was  delightful  to  know  I  was  so 
near  yon ;  and  there  was  something  particularly  soothing  in  the  thought 
that  I  watched  round  your  habitation  while  you  slept.  These  grounds 
are  not  entirely  new  to  me.  Once  I  ventured  within  the  fence,  and 
spent  one  of  the  happiest  and  yet  most  melancholy  hours  of  my  life,  in 
walking  under  what  I  believed  to  be  your  window. 

Emily  inquired  how  long  Valancourt  had  been  in  the  neighborhood. 
Several  days,  ho  replied.  It  was  my  design  to  avail  myself  of  the  per- 
mission M.  St.  A uber t  had  given  mo.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  occonnt 
for  it ;  but  though  I  anxiously  wished  to  do  this,  mv  resolution  always 
failed  when  tho  moment  approached,  and  I  constantly  deferred  my  visit. 
I  lodged  in  a  village  at  some  distance,  and  wandered,  with  my  dogs, 
among  the  scenes  of  this  charming  country,  wishing  continually  to  meet 
vou,  vet  not  daring  to  visit  von. 

Having  thus  continued  to  converse,  without  perceiving  the  flight  of 
time,  Valancourt  at  length  seemed  to  recollect  himself.  I  must  go,  said 
he,  mournfully — but  it  is  with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  again,  of  being 
permitted  to  pay  my  respects  to  your  family.  Let  me  hear  this  hope 
continued  by  your  voice.  My  family  will  be  happy  to  see  any  friend  of 
my  dear  father,  said  Emily.  Valancourt  kissed  her  hand,  and  still 
lingered  unable  to  depart,  while  Emily  sat  silently,  with  her  eyes  bent 
on  the  ground ;  and  Valancourt,  as  he  gazed  on  her,  considered  that  it 
would  soon  be  impo*«ihlc  for  him  to  recall,  even  to  his  memory,  tho 
exact,  remembrance  of  the  beautiful  countenance  he  then  beheld.  At 
this  moment  a  hasty  footMep  approached  from  behind  tho  plane-tree^ 
and,  turning  her  eye-*,  Emily  saw  Madame  CUoron.    S\\fc  fo\\.  fc\^\vi\ 
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■teal  upon  hor  check,  and  her  frame  trembled  with  the  emotion  of  be 
mind  ;  hut  she  instantly  rose  to  meet  her  visitor.  So,  niece,  Raid  Ha 
diiuie  Cheron,  casting  n  look  of  surprise  and  inquiry  lit  Valuncourt — ec 
niece,  lnwr  do  yon  licit  Itnt  I  need  not  aok — your  looks  tell  me  yv 
have  already  recovered  your  1ms. 

My  looks  do  mo  injustice,  then,  madam;  my  loss,  I  know,  can  neve) 
be  recovered. 

Well,  well ;  I  will  not  argno  with  you :  I  see  you  have  exactly  yon. 
father's  disposition ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  have  been  much  hap 
pier  for  him,  poor  man,  if  it  had  been  a  different  one. 

A  look  iif  dignified  displeasure  with  which  Emily  regarded  Madam' 
Chimin  while  she  spoke,  would  have  touched  almost  any  other  heart- 
she  made  do  other  reply ;  but  introduced  Valanconrt,  who  conk 
scarcely  stifle  the  resentment  he  felt,  and  whose  bow  Madame  Oherou 
returned  with  a  slight  courtesy,  nod  a  look  of  supercilious  examination. 
After  a  few  moments  he  took  leave  of  Emily,  in  a  manner  that  hastily 
ox  pressed  his  pain,  both  at  his  own  departure  and  at  leaving  her  to  tin 
Korfety  of  Madame  Cheron.  » 

Who  is  that  young  man  ?  said  her  aunt,  in  an  accent  which  equally 
implied  inquisltivcness  and  censure ;  sumo  idle  admirer  of  yours,  I  suji- 
pomt  But  I  believed,  niece,  you  hail  a  greater  sense  of  propriety  thro 
to  have  received  tho  visits  of  any  young  man  in  your  present  nnfnenrifd 
situation.  Let  me  tell  you,  the  world  will  observe  those  things;  uud  it 
will  Uilk— ay,  and  very  freely  too. 

Emily,  extremely  shocked  at  this  coarse  speech,  attempted  to  inter- 
rupt it;  but  Madame  Cheron  would  proceed,  with  all  the  self-import- 
ance of  a  person  In  whom  power  is  new. 

It  is  necessary  you  should  he  under  the  eye  of  some  person  njore  able 
to  guide  you  than  yourself.  J,  indeed,  have  not  much  leisure  for  such  a 
task.  However,  since  your  poor  father  made  it  his  last  request  that  1 
should  overlook  your  conduct,  I  must  even  take  you  under  my  care. 
Hut  this  let  mo  tell  you,  niece,  that  unless  you  will  determine  to  Le  very 
conformable  to  ray  direction,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  longer  about 

Emily  mode  no  attempt  to  interrupt  Madame  Cheron  a  second  timo. 
grief  and  the  pride  of  conscious  innocence,  kept  hor  silent;  till  her  aunt 
said,  1  am  now  come  to  take  you  wilh  me  to  Toulouse.  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  your  poor  father  died,  after  all,  in  such  indifferent  cireum- 
stnnws ;  however,  I  shall  take  yon  home  with  mo.  Ah,  poor  man,  he 
was  always  more  generous  than  provident,  or  he  would  not  bavo  left 
his  daughter  dependent  on  his  relation* . 

Nor  has  lie  done  so,  I  hope,  madam,  said  Emily,  calmly;  nor  did  his 
pecuniary  misfortunes  arise  from  that  noble  generosity  which  nlwnyi 
tii-tiiijiiiWhid  him ;  the  affairs  of  M.  do  Mottcville  may,  I  trust,  yefcL* 
settled  without  deeply  injuring  his  credit  urn,  and  in  the  meantime.  I 
should  lie  very  happy  to  remain  at  l.a  Vallee. 

No  doubt  yon  would,  replied  Madame  Cheron,  with  a  smile  of  irony ; 
jjij'I  1  shall  no  doubt  consent  to  this,  since  I  see  how  necessary  tranquil - 
liiy  ami  n-tiromant  are  to  restore  your  spirits.  I  did  not  "t^uk  you 
i:-ijui/,l,-nfm  much  duplicity,  niece.    Vincn  jom  \tau\<£&  U\w  exnM  lot 


have  found  with  you  bo  agreeable  &  companion  as  this  M.  1 
1  forget  Ids  name. 

Emily  could  no  longer  endure  these  cruel  indignities.  It  was  a  just 
one,  madam,  said  she;  and  now,  indeed,  1  feci  more  than  ever  ilie  vnluo 
of  the  retiroinent  I  then  solicited ;  and  if  the  purport  of  jour  visit  in 
only  to  add  insult  to  the  sorrow  of  your  brother's  child,  she  could  well 
have  spared  it. 

I  see  that  I  have  undertaken  a  very  troublesome  task,  said  Madame 
Clieron,  coloring  highly.  I  am  sure,  m.id.iTn,  stiid  Emily,  mildly,  mul 
endeavoring  to  restrain  lier  tears,  I  ain  sure  my  father  did  not  mean  it 
should  be  such.  I  have  the  happiness  to  reflect,  that  my  condnct  under 
his  eyes  was  such  as  ho  often  delighted  to  approve.  It  would  bo  very 
painful  for  me  to  disobey  thu  sister  of  such  a  ]iarent ;  and,  if  yon  believe 
the  task  will  really  be  so  troublesome,  I  must  lament  that  it  ia  yours. 

'Well,  niece,  line  speaking  signifies  little.  I  am  willing,  in  considera- 
tion of  my  j>oor  brother,  to  overlook  tlie  impropriety  of  your  late  con- 
dnct, and  to  try  what  your  future  will  bo. 

Emily  interrupted  licr  to  beg  sho  would  explain  what  was  the  im- 
propriety she  alluded  to. 

What  impropriety  I— why,  that  of  receiving  the  visits  of  a  lover  un- 
known to  your  family,  replied  Madame  (.'heron ;  not  considering  the 
impropriety  of  which  she  had  herself  been  guilty,  in  exposing  her  uicco 
to  the  possibility  of  conduct  so  erroneous. 

A  taint  blush  passed  over  Emily's  countenance,  pride  nut!  anxiety 
struggled  in  her  breast;  anil,  till  sho  recollected  that  appearances  did 
in  Kimu  degree  justify  her  aunt's  suspicions,  sho  could  not  resolve  to 
humble  herself  so  far  as  to  cuter  into  the  defence  of  a  conduct  which 
had  been  so  innocent  and  undesigned  on  her  part.  She  mentioned  the 
manner  of  Valan  co  iin's  introduction  to  her  father;  the  circumstances  of 
bis  receiving  the  pistol-shot,  anil  of  their  a  Iter  wards  travelling  together ; 
with  I  he  occidental  way  in  which  she  had  met  him  on  the  preceding 
evening.  Slie  owned  he  had  declared  a  pnrliulily  lor  her,  and  Unit  he 
ha.il  aaked  |rertnUsion  to  address  her  family. 

And  who  is  this  young  adventurer,  pray  1  snid  Madame  Cheron,  and 
what  are  his  pretensions'!  These  he  must  himself  explain,  madtuu,  re- 
plied Emily.  Of  his  family  my  father  was  nut  ignorant,  and  I  believe  il 
is  unexceptionable.  She  then  proceeded  to  mention  what  she  knew 
concerning  it. 

Oh,  then,  this  It  seems  is  a  younger  brother,  exclaimed  her  aunt,  it  ml 
of  course  a  beggar.  A  very  line  tale,  indeed.  And  so  my  brother  took 
a  fancy  to  this  young  man  niter  only  a  lew  days'  acquaintance!  But 
i'lttt  was  so  liko  him.  In  his  youth'  he  was  always  taking  these  likes 
mid  dislikes,  when  no  other  person  saw  any  reason  for  them  at  all: 
nay,  indeed,  I  have  often  thought  the  people  l.c  disapproved  were  much 
inure  agreeable  than  those  be  admired,  lint  there  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes.  lie  was  always  so  much  influenced  by  people's  con  nt  emu  ices. 
Now,  I,  for  my  part,  have  no  notion  of  this ;  it  is  all  ridiculous  en- 
thusiasm.. Jv'tint  has  »  man's  (ace  to  do  with  his  chnrncAer'l  U«ft  ft. 
man  of  good  character  help  having  a  disagreeable  fneeA — NtYi\cX\\s£\ 
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sentence  Madame  Cheron  delivered  with  the  decisive  air  of  a  person 
who  congratulates  herself  oq  having  made  a  grand  discovery,  and  be- 
lieves the  question  to  be  unanswerably  settled. 

Emily,  desirous  of  concluding  tie  conversation,  inquired  if  her  nnnt 
would  accept  of  some  refreshment ;  and  Modmno  Cheron  accompanied 
her  to  the  chateau,  but  without  desisting  from  a  topic  which  she  dis- 
cussed with  so  much  complacency  to  herself  and  severity  to  her  niece. 

I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  niece,  said  she,  in  allusion  to  somewhat  Unit 
Emily  had  said  concerning  physiognomy,  that  you  have  a  great  many 
of  your  father's  prejudices,  and  among  them  are  those  sudden  predilec- 
tions for  [leoplc  from  their  looks.  I  can  perceive  that  you  imagine  your- 
self to  Imi  violently  in  love  with  this  young  adventurer,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance of  only,  a  few  days.  There  was  something,  too,  so  charmingly 
romantic  in  the  manner  of  your  meeting. 

Emily  checked  the  tears  that  trembled  in  her  eyes,  while  slio  said, 
When  my  conduct  shall  deserve  this  severity,  madam,  you  will  do  well 
to  exercise  it ;  till  thou,  justice,  if  not  tenderness,  should  surely  restrain 
it     I  have  never  willingly  offended  you.     Now  I  have  lost  my  parents, 

!ou  are  the  only  jierson  to  whom  I  can  look  for  kindness;  let  me  not 
oiucut  more  tliau  ever  the  loss  of  such  parents.  The  last  words  were 
almost  stifled  by  her  emotions,  and  she  bunt  into  tears.  Remembering 
the  delicacy  and  the  tenderness  of  St.  Aubert,  the  liappv,  happy  days 
she  had  passed  in  these  scenes;  and  contrasting  them  with  the  coarse 
and  unfeeling  behavior  of  Madame"  Cheron,  and  wiUi  the  future  hour* 
of  mortification  she  must  submit  to  in  her  presence,  a  degree  of  grief 
seized  her  that  almost  reached  despair.  Madame  Cheron,  more  offendod 
by  the  reproof  which  Emily's  words  conveyed  than  touched  by  the  sor- 
row they  expressed,  said  nothing  that  might  soften  her  grief;  but,  not- 
withstanding an  apparent  reluctance  to  receive  her  niece,  sho  desired 
her  company.  The  love  of  sway  was  her  ruling  passion,  and  she  knew 
it  would  lie  highly  gratified  by  taking  into  her  house  a  young  orphan, 
who  had  no  appeal  from  her  decisions,  and  on  whom  she  could  exercise 
without  control  the  capricious  humor  of  the  moment 

On  entering  the  chateau,  Madame  Cheron  expressed  a  desire  that  slie 
would  put  up  what  she  thought  necessary  to  take  to  Toulouse,  as  she 
meant  to  set  off  immediately.  Emily  now  tried  to  persuado  her  to  defor 
the  journey,  at  least  till  the  next  day,  and  at  length,  with  rnnch  diffi- 
culty, prevailed. 

The  day  passed  in  the  exercise  of  petty  tyranny  on  the  part  of  Ma- 
dame Cheron,  and  in  mournful  regret  and  melancholy  anticipation  on 
Uiat  of  Emily  ;  who,  when  her  aunt  retired  to  her  apartment  for  the 
night,  went  to  take  leave  of  every  other  room  in  this  her  dear  native 
home,  which  she  was  now  quitting,  for  she  knew  not' how  long,  and  for 
a  world  to  which  she  wan  wholly  a  stranger.  She  could  not  conquer  a 
presentiment  which  frequently  occurred  to  her  this  night — that  she 
should  never  mure  return  to  Iji  Valleo.  Uavlng  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  what  hail  been  her  father's  study ;  having  selected  cwim  of  his 
fnvurite  authors  to  put  up  with  her  Hollies,  mid  shod  many  tears  as  she 
Hi/nil  the  din"/-  from  their  covers ;  she  seated  herself  In  his  chair,  befora 
'  if  tvailing-desk,  and  Bat  lost  In  mclattcYioVj  HsW&in ;  till  Theresa 
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opened  the  door  ti>  examine,  as  woe  her  custom  before  she  went  to  bed, 
if  all  were  soft.  She  started  on  observing  her  young  lady,  who  bade 
her  come  in,  and  then  gave  her  some  directions  for  keeping  the  chateau 
in  readiness  for  her  reception  at  all  times. 

Alas-a-dayl  that  you  should  leave  it,  said  Theresa:  I  think  yon 
would  be  happier  here  than  where  you  am  going,  if  one  may  judge. 
Emily  made  no  reply  to  this  remark.  The  Borrow  Theresa  proceeded 
to  express  nt  her  departure  affected  her ;  bat  she  found  some  comfort  in 
the  pimple  affection  of  this  ]>oor  old  servant,  to  whom  she  gave  such 
directions  as  might  best  conduce  to  her  comfort  during  her  own  ab- 

Having  dismissed  Theresa  to  bed,  Emily  wandered  through  every 
lonely  apartment  of  the  chateau,  lingering  long  in  what  hod  been  her 
father's  bedroom,  indulging  melancholy  yet  uot  unploasing  emotions ; 
and,  having  often  returned  within  the-  door  to  take  another  look  at  it, 
she  withdrew  to  her  own  chamber.  From  her  window  she  gazed  upon 
the  garden  below,  shown  faintly  by  the  moon,  rising  over  the  tops  of 
the  palui-trces ;  and,  at  length,  the  calm  beauty  of  the  night  increased  n 
desire  of  indulging  the  mournful  sweetness  of  bidding  farewell  to  tho 
lwloved  shades  of  her  childhood,  till  nhe  was  tempted  to  descend. 
Throwing  over  her  tho  light  veil  in  which  she  usually  walked,  slio 
silently  passed  into  the  garden,  and  hastening  towards  the  distant 
groves,  was  glad  to  breathe  once  more  the  air  of  liberty,  and  to  sigh 
unobserved.  The  deep  repose  of  the  scene,  tho  rich  gceiitd  that  floated 
on  the  breeze,  tho  grandeur  of  the  wide  horizon  and  of  the  clear  blue 
arch,  soothed  and  gradually  elevated  her  mind  to  that  sublime  compla- 
cency whicli  renders  the  vexations  of  this  world  mi  insignificant  and 
mean  in  our  eyes,  that  we  wonder  they  have  bud  power  far  a  moment 
to  disturb  ns.  Emily  forgot  Madame  Chercn  and  all  tho  circumstances 
of  her  eonduct,  while  her  thoughts  ascended  to  the  contemplation  of 
those  unnumbered  worlds  that  lie  scattered  in  the  depths  of  ether — 
thousands  of  them  hid  from  human  eyes,  and  almost  beyond  the  night 
of  human  fancy.  As  her  imagination  soared  through  the  regions  of 
space,  and  aspired  to  tho  Cireat  First  Cans*)  which  pervades  and  gov- 
erns all  being,  the  idea  of  her  lather  scarcely  ever  left  her ;  hut  it  was  a 
pleasing  idea,, since  she  resigned  him  to  (iotl  in  the  full  confidence  of  a 
pure  and  holy  faith.  She  pm-sued  her  way  .through  the  groves  to  tho 
terrace,  often  pausing  ns  memory  awakened  the  pang  of  affection,  and 
as  reason  anticipated  the  exile  Into  which  she  was  going. 

And  now  the  moon  was  high  over  the  woods,  touching  their  summits 
with  yellow  light,  and  darting  between  the  foliage  long  level  beams; 
while,  oil  tho  rapid  (jaronne  below,  tho  trembling  radiance  was  faintly 
obscured  by  the  lightest  vapor.  Emily  long  watched  tho  pitying  bistre; 
listened  to'the  soothing  murmur  of  the  current,  and  the'yt-t  liehlet 
sounds  of  the  air,  ns  it  stirred  at  intervals  the  lofty  palm-trees.  How 
delightful  is  the  sweet  breath  of  these  groves!  said  sin-.  This  lovely 
scene, — how  often  shall  1  remember  mid  regret  it,  when  1  am  far  aivay. 
Alas!  what  events  may  occur  before  1  see  it  again!  O  peaceful,  happy 
shades ! — scenes  of  my  infant  delights,  of  parental  tenderness,  tovn  Swrt, 
forever! — -whyianst  I  leave  yon?    In  your  rrtronta\duiu\u.t\5\%»& 
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safety  and  repose.  Sweet  hours  of  my  childhood,  I  am  now  to  leave 
even  your  last  memorials !  No  objects,  that  woald  revive  your  im- 
pressions, will  remain  for  me  I 

Then  drying  her  tears;  and  looking  up,  her  thoughts  rose  again  to  tie 
snblitne  subject  she  had  contemplated :  the  same  divine  complacency 
stole  over  her  heart,  and,  hushing  its  throbs,  inspired  hope  and  con- 
fidence and  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  whose  works  filled  her 
mind  with  adoration. 

Emily  gazed  long  on  the  plane-tree,  and  than  seated  herself,  for  tho 
last  time,  on  tho  bench,  under  its  shade,  where  she  had  bo  often  sat  with 
her  parents,  and  where,  only  a  few  hours  before,  she  hod  conversed  with 
Valancourt;  at  the  remembrance  of  whom,  thus  revived,  a  mingled 
sensation  of  esteem,  tenderness,  and  anxiety  rose  in  her  breast.  With 
this  remembrance  occurred  a  recollection  of  his  late  confession — that  he 
had  often  wandered  near  her  habitation  in  the  night,  having  even  passed 
the  boundary  of  the  garden ;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  her  that 
he  might  be  at  this  moment  in  the  grounds.  The  fear  of  meeting  him, 
particularly  after  the  declaration  he  had  made,  nod  of  incurring  a  cen- 
sure which  her  aunt  might  so  reasonably  bestow,  if  it  was  known  that 
she  was  met  by  her  lover  at  this  hour,  made  her  instantly  leave  her 
beloved  plane-tree  and  walk  towards  the  chateau.  She  cast  on  anxious 
eye  around,  and  often  stopped  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  shadowy 
scene  before  she  ventured  to  proceed  ;  hut  she  passed  on  without  per- 
ceiving any  person,  till  having  reached  a  clump  of  almond-trees,  not  far 
from  the  house,  site  rested  to  take  a  retrospect  of  tho  garden,  and  to 
sigh  forth  another  adieu.  As  Iter  eyes  wandered  over  the  landscape, 
she  thonght  she  perceived  a  person  emergo  from  tlie  groves,  and  puss 
slowly  along  a  moonlight  alloy  that  led  between  them ;  but  the  distance 
and  the  imperfect  light  would  not  suffer  her  to  judge  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  whether  this  was  fancy  or  reality.  She  continued  to  gone 
for  some  timo  on  tho  spot ;  till,  on  the  dead  stillness  of  the  air,  she 
heard  a  sudden  sound,  and  in  the  next  instaut  fancied  she  distinguished 
footsteps  near  her.  Waiting  not  another  moment  in  conjecture,  alio 
hurried  to  the  chateau,  nod,  having  reached  it,  retired  to  her  chamber, 
where,  as  she  closed  Iwr  window,  she  looked  upon  the  garden,  and  then 
again  thought  she  distinguished  a  figure,  gliding  between' tho  almond- 
trees  sho  had  just  loft.  She  immediately  withdrew  from  the  casement, 
and  though  much  agitated,  sought  in  sleep  tho  refreshment  of  a  short 
oblivion. 
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CHAPTER    XL 


I  leave  that  flowery  path  for  aye 


Of  childhood;  when  I  sported  many  a  day, 
Warbling  and  (wintering  carelessly  along; 
Where  every  face  was  Innocent  and  gay, 
Kaefa  vale  romantic,  tuneful  every  tongue, 
Sweet,  wild,  and  artless  alL" 

Turn  Mikbtsel. 

At  an  early  hour,  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  Emily  and  Madame 
Cheron  to  Toulouse,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  chateau ;  and  inadamo 
was  already  in  the  breakfast- room  when  her  niece  entered  it.  The 
repast  was  silent  and  melancholy  on  the  part  of  Emily ;  and  Madame 
Cheron,  whose  vanity  was  piqued  on  observing  her  dejection,  reproved 
her  in  a  manner  that  did  not  contribute  to  remove  it.  It  was  with 
much  reluctance  that  Emily's  request  to  take  with  her  the  dog,  which 
had  been  a  favorite  of  her  father,  was  granted.  Her  aunt,  impatient  to 
be  gone,  ordered  the  carriage  to  draw  up ;  and,  while  she  {Missed  to  the 
hall  door,  Emily  gave  another  look  into  the  library,  and  another  fare- 
well glance  over  the  garden,  and  then  followed.  Old  Theresa  stood  at 
the  door  to  take  leave  of  her  young  lady.  God  forever  keep  you, 
ma'amscllc !  said  she ;  while  Emily  gave  her  hand  in  silence,  and  could 
answer  only  with  a  pressure  of  her  hand  aud  a  forced  smile. 

At  the  gate  which  led  out  of  the  grounds  several  of  her  father's  pen- 
sioners were  assembled  to  bid  her  farewell,  to  whom  she  would  have 
spoken  if  her  aunt  would  have  suffered  the  driver  to  stop ;  and  having 
distributee!  to  them  almost  all  the  money  she  had  about  her,  she  sunk 
back  in  the  carriage,  yielding  to  the  melancholy  of  her  heart.  Soon 
after,  she  caught  between  the  steep  banks  of  the  road  another  view  of 
the  chateau,  peeping  from  among  the  high  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
green  slopes  and  tufted  groves ;  the  Garonne  winding  it**  way  beneath 
their  shades,  sometimes  lost  among  the  vineyards,  and  then  rising  in 
greater  majesty  in  the  distant  pastures.  The  towering  precipices  of  the 
Pyrenees,  that  rose  to  the  south,  gave  Emily  a  thousand  interesting  rec- 
ollections of  her  late  journey;  and  these  objects  of  her  former  enthu- 
siastic admiration  now  excited  only  sorrow  jmd  regret.'  Having  gazed 
on  the  chateau  and  its  lovely  scenery  till  the  banks  again  closed  upon 
them,  her  mind  became  tco  much  occupied  by  mournful  reflection*  to 
|K>nnit  her  to  attend  to  the  conversation  which  Madame  Cheron  had 
begun  on  some  trivial  topic;  so  that  they  soon  travelled  iu  profound 
silence. 

Vnlancourt,  meanwhile,  was  returned  to  Kstuvierc,  his  heart  occu- 
pied with  the  image  of  Emily:  sometimes  indulging  in  reveries  of  fu  lure 
happiness  but  mure  frequently  shrinking  with  dread  of  the  opposition 
he  mitrlit  encounter  from  her  family.  He  was  the  younger  sou  of  an 
ancient  family  of  Gascony ;  and,  having  lost  his  parents  ftt  a\v  viVYcVj 
period  of  ha  Trie,  the  aire  of  hist  education  and  of  h\s  ftu\a\\  \«ot\!vca\\v\^ 
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devolved  lo  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Duvarncy,  his  senior  by  nearly 
tweuty  year*.  Vnlanooiirt  hn-1  been  educated  in  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  age,  and  had  an  ardor  nf  spirit,  and  n  certain  grandeur  of 
mind,  that,  gave  iiim  particular  excellence  in  the,  exercises  then  thought 
heroic.  11m  liitlo  fortune  had  l>een  diminished  by  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  his  education ;  but  M.  Iji  "Volancourt  the  rider  seemed  to 
think  that  his  genius  and  accomplishments  would  amply  supply  tbo 
deficiency  of  lit*  inheritance.  They  offered  flattering  Iioikis  of  promo- 
ion  in  the  military  profession — in  those  times  almost  the  only  one  in 
which  a  gentleman  could  engage  without  inenrring  a  stain  u[Hin  his 
name ;  and  L*  Valancourt  was  of  coumo  curolled  in  tbo  army.  The 
general  genius  of  his  mind  was  but  little  understood  by  his  brother. 
That,  ardor  for  whatever  is  great  and  pood  in  the  moral  world,  as  well 
ilk  in  the  natural  one,  displayed  itself  in  his  infant  years;  and  tlie  strong 
indignation  wlilch  he  felt  and  expressed  flt  a  criminal  or  mean  action, 
sometimes  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  tutor,  who  reprobated 
it  under  the  genera!  term  of  violence  of  temper ;  and  who,  when  har- 
anguing on  tlie  virtues  of  mildness  and  moderation,  seemed  to  forget  the 
gentleness  and  compassion  which  always  ap]>eorud  in  bin  pupil  towards 
objects  of  misfortune. 

Ho  bad  now  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  hi*  regiment,  when  he 
made  the  excursion  into  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing hi  in  to  St.  Aubort ;  and  its  this  permission  was  nearly  expired, 
ho  win  the  more  anxious  to  declare  himself  to  Emily's  family,  from 
whom  lie  reasonably  apprehended  op|Misitiou,  since  bis  fori  line— though 
with  a  moderate  addition  from  hers  it  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
them— would  not  satisfy  the  views  cither  of  vanity  or  ambition.  Val- 
nticotirt  was  not  without  the  latter  ;  but  ho  saw  golden  vision*  of  pro- 
motion in  the  army,  and  believed  that,  with  Emily,  he  could  in  the 
moan  time  be  delighted  lo  live  within  the  limits  of  his  humble  Income. 
His  thoughts  were  now  occupied  in  considering  the  menus  of  making 
himself  known  to  her  family ;  to  whom,  however,  ho  hud  yet  no  address ; 
for  be  was  entirely  ignorant  of  Emily's  precipitate  departure  from  I-i 
Yallcc,  of  whom  be  hoped  to  obtain  it. 

Meanwhile  the  travellers  pursued  their  journey ;  Emily  making  fre- 
quent efforts  to  npjwar  cheerful,  and  too  often  relapsing  into  silence  and 
dejection.  Madame  Choron,  attributing  her  melancholy  solely  to  the 
circumstance  of  her  lieing  removed  to  a  distance,  from  her  lover,  and 
believing  that  the  sorrow  which  her  niece  mill  expressed  for  St.  Aubcrt 
proceeded  partly  from  an  affectation  of  ronsibility,  endeavored  to  inako 
it  appear  ridiculous  to  her,  that  such  deep  regret  "should  continue  to  be  . 
It-It  so  long  after  the  period  usually  allowed  for  grief. 

At  Unu'tli  ih<-*!  unpleasant  lectures  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  travellers  at  Toulouse;  imd  Emily,  who  had  not  been  thoro  for 
many  years,  and  had  only  a  very  faint  recollection  of  it,  was  surprised 
;:t  tin-  ostentatious  slvle  exhibited  in  tier  aunt's  house  and  furniture; 
the  inore  so.  ]..-rJi!if >-.  beeans-  it  w:i--  -.»  I. >:„!]%  ditf.-rent  from  the  modest 
elegance  lo  which  she  had  been  a.-.-iHt.iin.-d.  She  followed  Madame 
Chvr.ni  throupli  a  large  hall,  where  several  >ervauts  in  rich  liveries  afi- 
{warfi,  lo  a  kind  of  saloon,  lilted  \\\t  with  www  rtww  than  taste;  and 


ber  aunt,  complaining  of  fatigue,  ordered  supper  Immediately.  I  am 
glad  to  tind  myself  in  my  own  house  again,  mid  she,  Ihrowiiip  herself 
nn  a  large  settee,  and  to  hove  my  own  people  about  me.  I  detest 
travelling;  though,  indeed,  I  onfht  to  like  it,  for  what  I  sco  abroad 
always  m.ikes  me  delighted  to  return  to  my  own  chateau.  What  makes 
yon  so  silent,  child? — what  is  it  that  disturbs  you  now? 

Emily  suppressed  a  starting  tear,  and  tried  to  smile  nwny  the  expres- 
sion of  an  oppressed  heart ;  she  was  thinking  of  kir  home,  and  felt  too 
sensibly  the  arrogance  and  ostentatious  vanity  of  Madame  Cheron's 
(vi i l vernation.  Can  this  bo  my  father's  sister!  said  she  to  herself';  and 
then  the  conviction  that  she  was  so,  warming  her  heart  with  something 
like,  kindness  towards  her,  she  felt  anxious  to  soften  the  harsh  impres- 
sion her  mind  had  received  of  her  aunt's  character,  and  to  show  a 
willingness  to  oblige  her.  The  effort  did  not  entirely  fail ;  she  listened 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  while  Madame  ('heron  expatiated  on  the 
splendor  of  her  house,  told  of  the  numerous  parties  she  entertained,  and 
what  she  should  exjwet  of  Emily,  whose  diffidence  assumed  the  air  of  a 
reserve,  which  her  aunt  believing  it  to  bo  that  of  pride  and  ignorance 
united,  now  took  occasion  to  reprehend.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  eon- 
duct  of  a  mind  that  fears  to  trust  lis  own  powers:  which,  possessing  a 
nice  judgment,  and  inclining  to  believe  that  every  person  ]ierceives  still 
more  critically,  fears  to  commit  itself  to  censure,  and  seeks  shelter  in  the 
obscurity  of  silence,  Emily  had  frcnncntly  blushed  at  the  fearless,  man- 
ners which  she  hat!  seen  admired,  ami  the  brilliant  nothings  which  she 
had  Iieanl  applauded  ;  yet  this  applause,  so  fur  from  encimrajrin™  her  to 
imitate  the  conduct  that  had  won  it,  rather  made  her  shrink  into  the 
reserve  that  would  protect  her  from  such  absurdity. 

Madame  Clicron  looked  on  her  niece's  diffidence  with  n  feeling  very 
near  contempt,  and  endeavored  to  overcome  it  by  reproof,  rather  than 
to  encourage  it  by  gentleness. 

The  entrance  of  supper  somewhat  interrupted  the  complacent  dis- 
course of  Madame  (-heron,  and  the  painful  considerations  which  it  had 
forced  npon  Emily.  Wlien  the  repast  (which  was  rendered  ostentations 
by  the  attendanee  of  a  great  number  of  servants,  and  by  a  profusion  of 
plate)  was  over,  Madame  ("heron  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  a  (cranio 
servant  came  to  show  Emily  to  hers.  Having  passed  up  a  large  stair- 
case, and  through  several  galleries,  they  crime  t>>  a  flight  of  back  stairs, 
which  led  into  ft  short  passage  in  a  remote  part  of  the  clmteau  ;  and 
there  the  servant  opened  the  door  of  a  small  cbaodier.  which  she  said 
was  ma'ainselle  Emily's;  who,  once  more  alone,  indulged  (lie  tears  she 
bad  long  tried  to  restrain. 

Those  who  know  from  experience  how  much  the  heart  becomes  at- 
i.ii-hed  even  to  inanimate  objects  hi  which  it  has  Ken  long  acciisMiiH-d 
—  how-  unwillingly  it  re-igns  theni— how,  with  the  sensations  of  an  "Id 
friend,  it  nieeta  them,  after  a  temporary  absence — will  nudersland  iliu 
forlorn  ness  of  Emily's  feelings— of  Emily,  shut  out  from  the  only  home 
she  had  known  from  her  infancy,  and  thrown  it|r>n  a  -eerie,  and  anions 
persons,  disagreeable  lor  mure  ifujilities  than  their  nrnclty.  Her  father's 
favorite  dog,  now  in  the  chamber,  thus  seemed  to  nciynne  t\w  e\vMRC\« 
and  importance  of  a  friend;  and,  as  the  animal  fawned  over  \\w  wVwi 
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■tie  wepl.  and  licked  her  hands, — Ah,  poor  Manchon  I  said  she,  I  have 
nobody  now  to  love  me,  hut  you  !  and  she  wept  the  more.  After  aortic 
lime,  her  thoughts- returning  to  her  fnthcr'a  injunction*,  sbu  remembered 
how  often  he  had  blamed  her  for  indulging  useless  sorrow — how  often 
lie  hod  pointed  out  to  bcrtlie  necessity  of  fortitude  and  patience;  assur- 
ing her  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  strengthen  by  exertion,  till  they 
'  finally  unnerve  affliction,  and  triumph  over  it.  These  recollections  dried 
her  tears,  gradually  soothed  her  spiriU,  and  inspired  her  with  tho  awi-el 
emulation  of  practising  precepts  which  her  father  hod  so  frequently  in- 
culcated. 


CUAl'TER    XII. 

"Wrtmo  power  Impart  the  aitf>ar  m<l  ehtrlil 
At  which  [he  wfnnl  pwrluiu  fly, 
Sj  which  the  plant  fulllee  die !" 

Madams  Chehox's  house  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city  or 
Toulouse,  and  was  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  in  which  Emily, 
who  had  arisen  early,  amused  herself  with  wandering  before  breakfast. 
From  a  terrace,  that  extended  nlong  the  highest  part  of  them,  was  n 
wido  view  over  Ijtnguedoc.  On  the  distant  horizon  lo  tlw  south  she 
discovered  the  wild  summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  tier  fancy  inwncdiately 
paintcd  the  given  pastures  of  lloscony  at  their  feet.  Her  "heart  pointed 
lo  her  |>eaeet'ul  home — lo  the  neighborhood  where  Valancourt  was — 
where  St.  Auliert  hud  liecti ;  and  her  imagination,  piercing  tho  veil  of 
distance,  bronchi  lltiit  home- to  her  eyes  in  all  its  interesting  and  roman- 
tic beauty.  She  c>.|>erieiiced  an  inexpressible  pleasure  iu  believing  that 
site  lx-lteld  tin;  country  around  it,  though  no  feature  could  bo  distin- 
guished, except  the  retiring  chain  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  inattentive  tu 
the  scene  immediately  before  lier,  and  to  the  flight  of  time,  she  con- 
tinued to  lean  »n  tlie  window  of  a  pavilion  that  terminated  the  terrace, 
with  her  eye  fixed  on  (iaseony,  und  her  mind  occupied  with  the  inter- 
esting idea's  which  I  he  view  of  it  awakened,  till  a  servant  came  to  tell 
her  breakfast,  was  ready.  Her  thought*  thus  recalled  to  the  surround- 
ing objects,  the  straight  walks,  sumire  parterres,  and  artificial  fountain-" 
of  the  garden,  could  nut  fail,  a*  she  .passed  through  it,  to  appear  the 
worse,  op[MB*d  lo  the  negligent  graces  mid  natural  beauties  of  the 
grounds  of  La  V allocs  »l»o"  which  Iter  recollection  had  been  so  in- 
tensively employed. 

Wiiil  lier  have  you  liccn  rambling  so  early  !  said  Madame  Cheron.  ai 
her  niece  entered  the  breakfast-room :  ]  don't  approve  of  these  solitary 
walk*.  And  Kmily  was  surprised  when,  having  infoniied  her  aunt  that 
she  had  Wen  no  farther  than  the  gniil. -ti-*,  she  understood  these  to  be 
included  in  the  reproof.  I  desire  you  will  not  walk  there  agojn  at  so 
early  uti  hour  unattended,  said  Madame  Cheron :  my  gardens  are  very 
OAiensire ;  and  a  young  woman,  vrtw  can  uutke  assignations  by  moon- 
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light  at  I -a  Vallee,  is  not  to  be  trusted  lo  her  own  inclination  clse- 

Einily,  extremely  surprised  aud  shocked,  had  scarcely  power  to  lieg 
an  explanation  of  these  words,  and  when  she  did,  her  aunt  absolutely 
refused  to  give  it ;  though,  by  her  severe  looks,  and  half  sentences,  she 
appeared  anxious  to  impress  Emily  with  a  belief  that  she  was  well  in- 
formed of  some  degrading  circumstances  of  her  conduct.  Conscious 
innocence  conld  not  prevent  a  Mush  from  stealing  over  Emily's  check: 
she  trembled  and  looked  confusedly  under  the  bold  eye  of  Madame 
Cherun,  who  blushed  also :  but  hers  was  tho  blush  of  triumph,  such  as 
sometimes  stains  tho  countenance  of  a  person  congratulating  himself  tin 
the  penetration  which  taught  him  to  suspect  another,  nnd  who  loses 
both  pity  far  the  supposed  criminal  and  indiguation  at  his  guilt,  in  tho 
gratification  of  his  own  vanity. 

Emily,  not  doubting  that  her  aunt's  mistake  antra  from  the  having 
oWrvcd  her  ramble  in  the  garden  on  the  night  preceding  her  departure 
fn  >:n  La  Vallee,  now  mentioned  tho  motive  of  it ;  at  which  Madame 
Cherun  smiled  contemptuously,  refusing  wither  to  accept  this  explana- 
tion, or  to  give  her  reasons  tor  refusing  it:  and  she  soon  alter  concluded 
the  subject  by  saying — I  never  trust  people's  assertions:  I  tilwuvs  judg.i 
of  them  by  their  actions.  IJut  I  am  willing  to  try  vvlnit  will  he  your 
behavior  in  future, 

Einilv,  loss  surprised  hy  her  aunt's  moderation  mid  mvsterii.ns  silence 
than  by  tho  neca-ation  she  hail  received,  iWply  c ■iiiisidered  Iho  latter, 
and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  was  Valancourt  whom  she  had  seen  at 
night  III  the  gardens  of  Iji  Vallee,  and  tliat.  he  had  been  nlisorved  thtro 
hy  Madame  ("heron;  who  now,  passing  from  one  puiul'iil  topic  only 
to  revive  another  almost  couallv  so,  spoke  of  the  situation  of  lier  nieces 
properly  in  Uie  hands  of  M.  Motteville.  While  she  thus  talked  with 
ostentatious  pity  of  Emily's  misfortunes,  she  failed  nut  to  iueiilcalo  the 
d  lit  its  of  humility  and  gratitude,  or  to  render  Emily  fully  sensible  ol 
every  cruel  mortification ;  who  soon  iierceived  that  she  was  lo  lie  con- 
sidered as  a  dependent,  nut  only  hy  her  aunt,  but  hy  her  aunt's  scr- 

Sho  was  now  informed  that  a  large  party  were  expected  to  dinner ; 
on  which  account  Madame  Clicron  repeated  tho  kssun  of  the  preceding 
night,  concerning  her  conduct  in  company;  ami  Emily  wished  that 
she  might  have  courage-  enough  to  practise  it.  Her  aunt  then  pro- 
ceeded lo  examitio  the  simplicity  of  her  dress,  adding,  that  she  expected 
to  see  her  attired  with  gayety  and  tonic.  After  which  she  condescended 
to  show  Emily  the  splendor  of  her  chateau,  and  to  point  out  the  par- 
ticular beauty  or  elegance  which  she  thought  distinguished  each  of  her 
numerous  suits  of  apartments,  She  then  withdrew  to  her  toilet,  the 
throne  of  her  homage,  and  Emily  to  her  chamber,  lo  unpack  her  (woks, 
ami  to  try  to  charm  her  mind  hy  reading  till  the  hour  of  dreeing. 

When  the  company  arrived,  Emily  i-ntered  thi->al"'>n  with  an  air  uf  ti- 
midity which  all  her  ellbris  could  not  overcome,  and  iihirh  Was  increasi-d 
l.v  the  .■■■u^i.iusness  of  Madame  ('heron's  k-vviv  observation.  Her 
room-nine;  dross,  the  mild  dejection  of  ln-r  beautiful  c,HiiLtcLiuu<e,aiul  tl\<s 
retiring  diffidence  of  Iiit  manner,  rendered  her  a  very  hilovs&vg  iWj8R\. 
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to  many  of  the  company ;  among  whom  she  distinguished  Siguor  Moo- 
toni  ami  his  friend  Cnvigni,  the  lnlu  visitors  at  M.  Quesnel'H,  who  now 
seemed  to  converse  with  Madame  Cheron  with  the  familiarity  of  old 
acquaintance,  and  she  to  attend  to  them  with  particular  pleasure. 

This  Signer  Hon  toni  had  an  air  of  conscious  superiority,  animated  by 
spirit  and  strengthened  hy  talents,  to  which  every  person  seemed  invol- 
untarily to  yield.  The  quickness  of  his  perceptions  was  strikingly  ex- 
pressed on  his  countenance ;  yet  that  countenance  conld  submit  impli- 
itly  to  occasion ;  and  more  than  once  in  this  day,  the  triumph  of  art 
vcr  nature  might  have  been  discerned  in  it.  His  visage  was  long  and 
rather  narrow  :  yet  lie  was  railed  handsome:  and  it  was  perhaps  the 
spirit  and  vigor  of  his  son],  sparkling  through  his  features,  that  triumphed 
for  him.  Emily  felt  admiration,  but  not  the  admiration  that  leads  to 
esteem;  for  it  was  mixed  with  a  degree  of  fear,  she  knew  not  exactly 
wherefore. 

Cavigni  was  gay  and  insinuating  as  foimerly ;  and  though  he  paid 
almost  incessant  attention  to  Madame  Cheron,  ho  found  some  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  Emily;  to  whom  he  directed,  at  first,  the 
Rallies  of  his  wit,  but  now  and  then  assumed  an  air  of  tenderness,  which 
she  observed  and  shrunk  faun.  Though  she  replied  but  little,  tho  gen- 
tloness  and  sweetness  of  her  manners  encouraged  him  to  talk ;  and  she 
felt  relieved  when  a  young  lady  of  the  party,  who  spoke  incessantly, 
obtruded  herself  on  his  notice.  Thin  lady,  who  possessed  all  toe  spright- 
liness  of  n  French  woman  with  all  her  coquetry,  all'erled  to  understand 
every  subject — or,  rather,  there  was  no  affectation  in  the  case;  for,  never 
looking  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own  ignorance,  she  believed  she  had 
nothing  to  learn :  she  attracted  notice  from  all — amused  some,  dis- 
gusted others  for  a  moment,  and  was  then  forgotten. 

This  day  [Missed  without  any  material  occurrence ;  and  Emily,  though 
amused  by  the  characters  she  had  seen,  was  glad  when  she  could  retire 
to  tho  recollections  which  had  acquired   with  her  tho  character  of 

A  fortnight  passed  in  n  round  of  dissipation  and  company;  and 
Emily,  who  attended  Madame  Cheron  in  all  her  visits,  was  sometimes 
entertained,  but  oftener  wearied.  She  wat  struck  hy  tho  apparent 
talents  and  knowledge  displayed  in  the  various  eon  vernations  she  listened 
to;  and  it  was  long  l>efore  she  discovered  that  the  talents  were,  for  the 
most  part,  those  of  ini]>osture,  and  the  knowledge  nothing  more  than 
was  necessary  to  assist  them.  lint  what  deceived  her  most  was  the  air 
of  constant  gayoty  and  good  spirits  displayed  by  every  victor,  owl  which 
she  supposed  to  arise  from  content  as  constant,  ami  from  lielMVokuee  as 
ready.  At  length,  from  the  overacting  of  some  less  accomplished  than 
Hie  others,  she  could  perceive  that,  though  contentment  and  benevolence 
are  the  only  sure  sources  of  chierf illness,  the  immoderate  and  foverish 
animation  usually  exhibited  in  large  parties,  results  partly  from  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  cares  which  buic\ok.Ticc  mn-l  smiii'ilnn.-;  deriie  from  (lis 

suiteringy  of  othci-s,  and  |iart!y  from  a  de-ire  to  display  the  appearance 
of  that  prosperity  wliif.li  they  know  will  command  Milimissiou  and  at- 
tention to  themselves. 
Emily's  [Jea-iantcst  hours  were  passed  \n.  \ne,  \iti.v&\OTi  uC  the  terras*, 
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to  which  she  retired,  when  she  could  steal  from  observation,  with  a  book 
to  overcome,  or  a  lute  to  indulge  her  melancholy.  There,  an  she  sat  with 
her  eves  fixed  on  the  far-distant  Pyrenees,  and  lier  thoughts  on  Valan- 
court  and  the  beloved  scenes  of  Uoscony,  the  would  play  the  sweet  and 
melancholy  songs  of  her  native  province— the  popular  songs  she  hod 
listened  to  from  her  childhood. 

One  evening,  having  excused  herself  from  accompanying  her  aunt 
abroad,  she  thus  withdrew  to  the  pavilion,  with  books  and  her  lute. 
It  was  the  mild  and  beautiful  evening  of  a  sultry  day ;  and  the  windows 
which  fronted  the  west,  opened  upon  all  the  glory  of  a  setting  sun.  Its 
rnrs  illuminated,  with  strong  splendor,  the  clirta  of  the  Pyrenees,  aud 
lunched  their  snowy  tups  with  a  roseate  hue  that  remained  lung  after 
the  sun  bad  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  the  shades  of  twilight  had 
stolen  over  the  landscape.  Emily  touched  the  lute  with  that  fine  mel- 
ancholy expression  which  came  from  her  heart.  The  pensive,  hour,  and 
the  scene;  the  evening  light  on  the  Garonne,  that  flowed  at  no  great 
distance,  and  whose  waves,  as  they  passed  towards  La,  Vallee,  she  often 
viewed  with  a  sigh — those  united  circumstances  disposed  her  mind  to 
tenderness ;  and  her  thoughts  were  with  Volancourt,  of  whom  she  hud 
heard  nothing  since  her  arrival  at  Toulouse ;  and  now  Unit  she  was  re- 
moved from  him,  and  in  uncertainty,  she  perceived  all  the  interest  be 
lield  in  her  heart.  Before  she  saw  Vulancourt,  sho  luid  never  met  n 
mind  and  taste  so  accordant  with  her  own ;  and,  though  Maritime  (.'heron 
told  her  much  of  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  and  that  the  elegance  and 
propriety  of  thought,  which  she  so  much  admired  in  her  lover,  were  as- 
sniued  lor  the  purjwms  of  pleasing  her,  she  could  scarcely  doubt  their 
truth.  This  pOMibilitr,  however,  liiiut  a*  it  was,  was  sutKcicnt  to  hur- 
aw  her  mind  with  anxiety;  and  she  found  that  few  conditions  are  more 
painful  than  tlmt  of  uncertainty  oh  tu  the  merit  of  a  beloved  object — an 
uncertainty  which  she  would  nut  have  suffered,  had  her  cuutidence  in 
her  own  opinions  been  greater. 

She  wus  awakened  fruit  her  musing  by  the  sonnil  of  horses'  feet  along 
a  rood  that  wound  under  the  windows  of  the  pavilion ;  and  a  gentleman 
passed  on  horseback,  whose  resemblance  tu  Vaiancuurt,  in  air  and  figure 
(for  the  twilight  did  nut  permit  u  view  of  his  features),  immediately 
struck  her.  She  retired  from  the  lattice,  fearing  to  be  seen,  yet  wishing 
to  observe  further;  while  the  stranger  passed  on  without  looking  up; 
and,  when  she  returned  to  the  lattice,  she  sow  him  faintly  through  the 
twilight,  wiuiling  under  the  high  trees  that  led  to  Toulouse.  This  tittle 
incident  so  much  disturbed  her  spirits,  that  the  temple  and  its  scenery 
were  no  longer  interesting  to  her;  and,  after  walking  awhile  on  the 
terrace,  she  returned  to  the  chateau. 

Madame  Cheruo,  whether  she  hod  seen  a  rival  admired,  bud  lost  at 
play,  or  had  witnessed  an  entertainment  more  splendid  than  hor  own, 
was  returned  from  her  visit  with  a  temper  more  than  usually  di-coiu- 
poscd ;  and  Emily  whs  glad  when  the  hour  arrived  in  which  she  could 
retire  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  apartment. 

On  the  following  morning  she  wus  summoned  to  Mndainc  Chcron, 
whose  countenance  was  iiiHwnod  with  resentment  \  und,  as  TtAvffl.^  bA 
vanced,  she  held  oat  a  letter  to  her. 
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attentively,  and  assured  Lor  that  she  did  nut. 

Do  not  provoke  me,  said  her  aunt:  yon  do  know  it;  confess  the 
truth  immediately.     I  insist  upon  your  confessing  the  truth  instantly. 

Emily  was  silent,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room ;  but  Mailame  called 
her  back.  Oh,  you  ore  guilty,  then!  said  she:  yon  do  know  the  hand! 
If  von  were  before  in  doubt  of  this,  madam,  replied  Emily,  calmly,  why- 
did  you  accuse  me  of  having  told  a  falsehood?  Madame  Cheron  did 
not  blush ;  but  her  niece  did,  a  moment  after,  when  she  heard  the  name 
of  Volnncourt.  It  was  not,  however,  with  the  consciousness  of  deserv- 
ing reproof;  for,  if  she  had  ever  seen  his  handwriting,  the  present 
characters  did  not  bring  it  to  her  recollection. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  it,  said  Mndamo  Cheron  ;  I  see  in  yonr  counte- 
nance that  you  are  no  stranger  to  this  letter;  and,  1  dare  say,  yon  have 
received  many  such  from  this  impertinent  young  man,  without  my 
knowledge,  in  niv  own  house. 

Emily,  shocked  at  the  indelicacy  of  this  accusation,  still  more  than  by 
the  vulgarity  of  tlic  former,  instantly  forgot  tho  pride  that  had  imposed 
silence,  and  endeavored  to  vindicate  herself  from  the  aspersion;  but 
Madame  Cheron  wns  not  to  bo  convinced. 

1  cannot  suppose,  she  resumed,  that  this  young  man  would  liave  taken 
the  liberty  of  writing  to  mo,  if  you  had  not  encouraged  him  to  do  so; 
and  I  must  now — You  will  allow  mo  to  remind  you,  madam,  said  Emily, 
timidly,  of  some  particulars  of  a  conversation  we  had  at  La  Vallee.  I 
then  t«ld  you  truly,  that  I  had  only  not  forbidden  Monsieur  Valancourt 
from  addressing  my  family — 

I  will  not  be  interrupted,  said  Madame  Cheron,  interrupting  her  niece: 

I  ww  going  to  say — 1 — 1 — I  have  forgot  what  I  wns  going  to  nay. — 
But  how  hap|K-ucd  it  that  you  did  not  forbid  him?  Emily  was  silent. 
How  happened  it  that  yon  encouraged  him  to  trouble  mo  with  this  let- 
ter?— A  young  man  that  nobody  knows — an  utter  stranger  in  the  place 
— a  young  adventurer,  no  doubt,  who  is  looking  out  for  a  good  fortune. 
However,  on  that  point  he  has  mistaken  his  aim. 

His  family  was  known  to  uiy  lather,  said  Emily,  modestly,  and  with- 
out appear in<;  to  tie  sensible  of  the  last  sentence. 

Oh!  that  is  m>  recommendation  at  nil,  replied  her  aunt,  with  her 
usual  readiness  upon  this  topic — he  took  such  strange  fancies  to  people. 
He  was  always  Judging  persons  by  their  countenances,  and  was  continu- 
ally deceived.— Yel  it  was  but  now,  madam,  that  yon  judged  me  guilty 
by  my  countenance,  said  Emily,  with  a  design  of  reproving  Madame 
Churoi),  to  which  she  w:is  induced  by  this  disrespectful  mention  of  her 

1  called  you  here,  resumed  her  aunt,  coloring,  to  tell  yon  that  I  will 


1.  be  disturbed  in  my  own  house  by  any  letters  or  visits  from 


young 


ii  fancy  to  tiattw  you.     This  M.  de  Valantine— 1 

thin!;  y..n  call  him— I, :n  the  impenir.en",-,.  t»  beg  1  will  permit  him  to 

/«i|-  hi*  ivsj<eota  to  me!     I  shall  send  him  :i  proper  answer.     And  for 

you,  Kiuily,  I  repeat  it  once  for  aft — \1"  \ovi  iire  nut  content  to  conform 

t"  my  directions,  iuid  to  my  way  of  Trie,  \  ftiaW  ^\-e\\wftm\»Aof  owr 
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looking  your  conduct — I  shall  no  longer  trouble  myself  will)  your  edu- 
cation, but  shall  send  you  to  board  in  a  convent. 

Dear  nuuUm,  said  Emily,  bursting  into  tears,  and  overcome  by  the 
rode  suspicions  her  aunt  liad  expressed,  bow  linvu  I  deserved  these  re- 
prooftt  She  could  say  no  more ;  and  ho  very  fearful  was  she  of  acting 
with  soy  degree  of  impropriety  in  the  affair  itself,  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  Madame  Cberou  might,  perhaps,  have  prevailed  with  tier  to 
bind  herself  by  a  promise  to  renounce  Valancourt  forever,  llor  mind, 
weakened  by  her  terrors,  would  no  longer  suffer  her  to  view  him  as  she 
bail  formerly  done :  she  feared  the  error  of  her  own  judgment,  not  t  hut 
uf  Madame  Gheran;  snd  feared  also  that,  in  her  former  conversation 
with  him  at  La  Vallee,  she  had  not  conducted  herself  with  sufficient 
reserve  She  knew  that  she  did  not  deserve  the  ooarso  suspicions  which 
ber  aunt  bad  thrown  out;  but  a  thousand  scruples  rose  to  torment  her, 
such  aa  would  never  nave  disturbed  the  ponce  of  Madame  Cliuron.  Th  us 
rendered  anxious  to  avoid  every  opportunity  of  erring,  and  willing  to 
submit  to  any  restrictions  that  her  aunt  should  think  proper,  she  ex- 
pressed an  obedience,  to  which  Mitdamo  Chcron  did  not  give  much 
confidence,  and  which  she  seemed  to  consider  as  the  consequence  of 
either  fear  or  artifice. 

Well,  then,  said  she,  promise  me  tluit  you  will  neither  seo  this  young 
man,  nor  write  to  him,  without  my  eonsent. — Dear  uiudam,  replied 
Emily,  can  you  suppose  1  would  do  either,  unknown  to  yon? — I  don't 
know  what  to  suppose.  There  is  no  knowing  how  young  women  will 
act.  It  is  difficult  to  place  any  coniidencu  in  them,  tor  they  hnvo  sel- 
dom sense  enough  to  wish  for  the  respect  of  thu  world. 

Alas!  inadnin,  said  Emily,  1  am  anxious  for  my  own  respect;  my 
father  taught  me  the  value  of  tliut :  he  suid,  it'  I  deserved  iny  own  esteem, 
that  of  the  world  would  follow  of  course. 

ily  brother  was  a  good  kind  of  a  man,  replied  Madsuno  Chcron,  but 
he  did  not  know  the  world.  I  nin  sure  1  have  always  felt  n  proper  ru- 
ipect  for  myself;  yet —  She  stopped ;  but  she  might  have  added,  that 
the  world  had  not  always  shown  respect  to  her,  and  Ibis  without  im- 
peaching its  judgment. 

Well  t  resumed  Madame  C'heron,  you  have  not  given  me  the  promise, 
though,  that  I  demand. — Emily  readily  gave  it;  and,  being  then  suffered 
to  withdraw,  she  walked  into  the  garden,  tried  to  compose  her  spirits, 
and  at  length  arrived  at  lior  favorite  pavilion  ut  the  end  of  tho  terrace, 
whore,  seating  herself  at  one  of  tho  embowered  windows  that  o|>cucd 
upon  a  balcony,  the  stillness  and  seclusion  of  the  scene  allowed  her  to 
recollect  her  thoughts,  and  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  a  clearer  judg- 
ment other  former  conduct,  tjhe  endeavored  to  review  with  exactness 
all  the  particulars  of  her  conversation  with  Valancourt  at  Jj»  Vallee; 
had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  n.jtliiui,'  lint  could  alarm  live  delicate 
pride,  and  thus  to  be  continued  in  the  sell-esteem  which  was  *>  neces- 
sary to  her  peace.  Her  mind  then  became-  lrani(Hil ;  and  -he  saw 
Valancourt  unliable  and  intelligent  as  be  hud  formerly  appeared,  and 
Madame  Cberou  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  Tho  remembrance  ut 
ber  lover,  however,  brought  with  it  many  painful  tinolious, tor  iXA«  w> 
means  reconciled  Iter  to  Clio  tliuugUt  of  resigning  U\in-,  mi4  WaAmw 
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Oberon  having;  already  shown  how  highly  she  disapproved  of  the  at- 
tachment, she  foresaw  much  suffering  from  the  opposition  of  interests; 
yet  with  all  this  was  mingled  a  degree  of  delight,  which,  in  spite  of  rea- 
son, partook  of  hope.  She  deturmfticd,  however,  that  no  consideration 
should  induce  her  to  permit  a  dan  destine  correspondence,  and  to  oh- 
serve  in  her  conversation,  with  Valanconrt,  shonld  thej  ever  meet  again, 
tile  same  nicety  of  reserve  which  had  hithorto  marked  her  conduct.  As 
she  repeated  the  words — should  we  ever  meet  again  1 — she  shrunk  as  if 
tliis  was  a  circumstance  which  had  never  before  occurred  to  her,  and 
tears  came  to  her  eyes,  which  she  hastily  dried,  for  she  heard  footsteps 
approaching,  and  then  the  door  of  the  pavilion  open,  and,  on  taming, 
she  saw — Valanconrt.  An  emotion  of  mingled  pleasure,  surprise,  and 
apprehension  pressed  so  suddenly  upon  her  heart  as  almost  to  overcome 
her  spirits ;  the  color  left  her  checks,  then  returned  brighter  than  before ; 
and  she  was  for  a  moment  unable  to  speak,  or  to  rise  from  her  chair. 
His  countenance  was  the  mirror  in  which  she  saw  her  own  emotions 
reflected,  and  it  roused  her  to  self-command.  The  joy  which  had  ani- 
mated hU  features*  when  lie  entered  the  pavilion  was  suddenly  repressed, 
as,  approaching,  he  perceived  her  agitation,  and  in  a  tremulous  voice 
impaired  after  her  health.  Recovered  from  her  first  surprise,  she  an- 
swered him  with  a  tempered  smile;  but  a  variety  of  opposite  emotions 
still  assailed  her  heart,  and  struggled  to  subdue  the  mild  dignity  of  her 
manner.     It  was  difficult  to  tell  which  predominated — the  joy  of  seeing 

I  Valanconrt,  or  the  terror  of  her  aunt's  displeasure  when  she  should  bear 
of  this  meeting.  Alter  some  short  and  embarrassed  conversation,  she 
led  liiui  into  the  gardens,  and  inquired  if  be  iiad  seen  Madame  Cberon.  ■ 
No,  said  he,  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,  for  they  told  me  she  was  engaged ; 
and  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  yon  were  in  the  gardens,  I  came  hither. 
He  paused  a  moment  in  great  agitation,  and  then  added — May  I  venture 
to  tell  you  the  purport  of  my  visit,  without  incurring  your  displeasure, 
and  to  hope  that  you  will  not  accuse  me  of  precipitation  in  now  availing 
myself  of  the  permission  you  once  gave  me  of  addressing  your  family  f 
Emily,  who  knew  not  what  to  reply,  was  spared  from  farther  perplexity, 
and  was  sensible  only  of  fear,  when,  on  raising  her  eyes,  she  saw  Madame 
(Jheron  turn  into  the  avenue.  As  the  consciousness  of  innocence  re- 
turned, this  feur  was  so  far  dissipated  as  to  permit  her  to  appear  tran- 
quil; and,  instead  of  avoiding  lier  aunt,  she  advanced  with  Valanconrt 
to  meet  her.  The  look  of  haughty  and  impatient  displeasure  with  which 
Madame  Chcrnn  regarded  them,  made  Emily  shrink;  who  understood 
from  a  single  glanoe  that  this  meeting  was  believed  to  have  bean  more 
than  accidental.  Having  mentioned  Volancourt's  name,  she  became 
'  -  -  much  agitated  to  remain  with  them,  and  returned  into  the 


court's  visit  to  her  aunt  before  he  had  received  the  permission  lie  soli- 
cited, since  shy  was  ignorant  of  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
rendered  the  request  useless,  even  if  Madame  Clieron  had  been  inclined 
to  grant  it.  Valanconrt,  in  the  agitation  of  his  spirits,  had  forgotten  to 
date  his  letter :  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  Madame  Oberon  to  return 
an  answer ;  and,  when  he  recollected  this  circumstance,  he  was,  perhaps, 
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not  so  sony  for  the  omission  as  glnd  of  the  excuse  it  nllowed  hirn  for 
waiting  on  her  before  she  could  send  a  refusal. 

Madame  Cheron  Inula  lung  conversation  with  Valnncourt ;  and,  when 
she  returned  to  the  chateau,  her  countenance  expressed  ill-humor,  but 
nut  the  degree  of  suverity  wJiicli  Emily  hod  apprehended.  1  Jinve  dis- 
missed this  young  iiitrn  at  hut,  said  she ;.  and  1  hope  my  house  will  never 
again  be  disturbed  with  similar  visits.  lie  assures  me  that  your  inter- 
view was  not  preconcerted. — Dear  madam,  said  Emily,  in  extreme  emo- 
tion, yon  surely  did  not  ask  him  the  question) — Most  certainly,  T  did  ; 
you  could  not  suppose  I  would  be  so  imprudent  as  to  neglect  it. — Good 
(Jod !  exclaimed  Emily,  what  an  opinion  must  he  form  of  me,  since  you, 
inadam,  could  express  a  suspicion  of  such  ill  cunduot! — It  is  of  very 
little  consequence  what  opinion  ho  may  form  of  yon,  replied  ber  aunt, 
for  I  have  put  nn  end  to  the  affair ;  hut  I  believe  he  will  not  form  a 
worse  opinion  of  me  for  my  prudent  conduct.  1  let  him  see  that  I  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  I  lind  mora  delicacy-  than  to  permit  any 
clandestine  correspondence  to  be  carried  on  in  my  honse. 

Emily  bad  frequently  heard  Madame  Cheron  use  the  word  delicacy, 
but  she  was  now  more  than  ague!!}'  perplexed  to  understand  how  she 
meant  to  apply  it  in  this  instance,  in  which  her  whole  conduct  nppearcd 
to  merit  tlie  very  reverse  of  the  term. 

It  was  very  inconsiderate  of  toy  brother,  resumed  Madame  Cheron, 
to  leave  tlie  trouble  of  overlooking  your  conduct  to  me.  I  wish  you 
were  well  settled  in  life.  But  it*  1  lind  that  1  am  to  be  farther  troubled 
with  such  visitors  as  this  M.  Valancuurt,  1  shall  plane  you  in  a  convent 
at  once :  so  remember  the  alternative.  This  young  nun  has  the  imper- 
tinence to  own  to  me — lie  owns  ill  that  his  fortune  is  very  small,  and 
that  ho  is  chiolly  dcjiendent  on  uu  elder  brother,  and  en  the  profession 
he  has  chosen.  He  should  have  concealed  these  circumstances  at  least, 
if  he  expected  to  succeed  with  mc,  hud  he  the  presumption  to  suppose  I 
would  marry  my  niece  to  a  person  such  as  ho  descril>os  himself. 

Emily  dried  her  tears  when  she  heard  of  the  candid  eonlcssion  o( 
Vnlancourt;  and,  though  Uie  circumstances  it  discovered  were  alllicting 
to  her  hopes,  bis  artless  conduct  gave  her  a  decree  of  pleasure  that  over- 
came every  other  emotion.  But  she  was  compelled,  even  thus  early  in 
life,  to  observe,  that  good  sense  and  noble  integrity  are  not  always  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  folly  and  narrow  conning ;  niul  her  heart  was  pure 
enough  to  allow  her,  even  at  this  trying  moment,  to  look  with  more 
pride  on  the  defeat  of  the  former,  thau  with  mortification  on  the  cou- 
qaasta  of  ilto  latter. 

Madame  Cheron  pursued  her  triumph.  Ho  ho*  also  thought  <  jinqier 
to  toll  me,  that  he  will  receive  his  dismission  (rum  on  person  hut  your- 
self. This  favor,  however,  1  have  absolutely  refused  him ;  he  shall  leant 
that  it  is  quite  siillineiit  that  i  disapprove  iiim.  And  1  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  repealing  that,  if  you  eoineit  any  means  of  interview  unknown 
to  me,  you  shall  leave  my  house  immediately. 

How" little  do  you  know  me,  madam,  lliat"  you  should  think  such  tin 
injunction  necessary!  said  Emily,  trying  to  suppress  her  emotion ;  how 
little  of  tlie  dear  parent*  who  educated  met 

Madame  Cheron  now  went  to  dress  for  an  engagement  which  site  had 
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made  for  the  evening;  and  Emily,  who  would  gladly  have  been  excused 
from  attending  her  aunt,  did  not  ask  to  remain  at  home,  lest  her  request 
should  be  attributed  to  an  improper  motive.  When  she  retired  to  her ' 
own  room,  the  little  fortitude  which  had  supported  Iter  in  the  presence 
of  her  relation,  forsook  her :  she  remembered  only  tliat  Valaneourt, 
whose  character  appeared  mora  amiable  from  over;  circumstance  that 
unfolded  it,  was  banished  from  her  presence — perhaps  forever  I — and  she 
passed  the  time  in  weeping,  which,  according  to  her  aunt's  direction,  alio 
ought  to  have  employed  in  dressing.    This  important  duly  was,  how- 


reproof. 

Her  efforts  to  appear  cheerful  did  not  entirely  fail,  when  eho  joined 
the  company  at  the  house  of  Madame  Clairval,  an  elderly  widow  lady, 
who  had  lately  come  to  reside  at  Toulouse,  on  an  estate  of  her  late  hus- 
band. She  had  lived  many  years  at  Paris,  in  a  splendid  style;  had 
naturally  a  gay  temper,  and,  since  her  residence  at  Toulouse,  had  given 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  entertainments  that  had  been  seen  in  that 
neighborhood. 

These  excited  not  only  the  envy,  but  the  trifling  ambition  of  Madame 
Cheron,  who,  since  she  could  not  rival  the  splendor  of  her  festivities,  was 
desirous  of  being  ranked  in  the  number  of  her  moat  intimate  friends. 
For  this  purpose  she  paid  her  the  most  obsequious  attention,  and  made 
a  point  of  being  disengaged  whenever  she  received  an  invitation  from 
Madame  Clairval,  of  whom  she  talked  wherever  she  went,  and  derived 
much  seli'-consequonce  from  pressing  a  belief  on  her  general  acquaint- 
ance, that  they  were  on  the  most  familiar  tooting. 

The  ontcrtainments  of  this  evening  consisted  of  a  ball  and  a  sapper  : 
it  was  a  fancy  ball ;  and  the  company  danced  in  groups  in  the  gardens, 
which  were  very  extensive.  The  high  and  Insurious  trees  under  which 
the  groups  assembled,  wero  illuminated  with  a  profusion  of  lamps,  dis- 
posed with  taste  and  fancy.  The  gay  and  various  dresses  of  the  com- 
pany (some  of  whom  were  seated  ou  the  turf,  conversing  at  their  ease, 
observing  the  eoWliotu,  taking  refreshments,  and  sometimes  touching 
sportively  a  guitar) ;  the  gallant  manners  of  the  gentlemen ;  the  exqui- 
sitely capricious  air  of  the  ladies;  the  light,  fantastic  steps  of  their  dances; 
the  musicians,  with  the  lute,  the  hautboy,  and  the  tabor,  seated  at  tho 
foot  of  an  elm ;  and  the  sylvan  scenery  of  woods  around,  were  circum- 
stances that  unitedly  formed  a  characteristic  and  striking  picture  of 
French  festivity.  Emily  surveyed  the  gayety  of  the  scene  withjk^af* 
ancholy  kind  of  pleasure;  and  her  emotion  may  be  imagined  wIisl  at 
she  stood  with  her  aunt  looking  at  one  of  the  gronps,  she  pcreflVcd 
Valauconrt--saw  him  dancing  with  a  young  and  beautiful  lady— ttaw 
him  couversing  witli  her  with  a  mixture  of  attention  and  familiarity 
such  us  she  had  seldom  observed  in  his  manner.  She  turned  hastily 
from  tho  scenes,  and  at  tempted  to  draw  away  Madame  Cheron,  who 
was  conversing  with  Signor  Cavigni,  and  neither  perceived  Valaneourt 
Dor  was  willing  to  be  interrupted.  A  faiutness  suddenly  came  over 
Emily,  and,  unable  to  support  herself,  she  sat  down  on  a  turf  bonk  be- 
oeath  the  trees,  where  several  other  persona  were  «eata&.   Qua  offbeat 
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observing  the  extreme  paleness  of  tier  countenance,  inquired  if  she  was 
ill,  and  begged  she.  would  allow  him  to  fetch  a  gloss  of  water ;  for  which 

Cliteness  she.  thanked  him,  but  did  not  accent  it.  Her  apprehension 
t  Valnncourt  should  observe  her  emotion,  made  her  anxious  tu  over- 
come it;  and  she  succeeded  so  far  as  to  recauiposo  her  countenance. 
Madame  Cheron  was  still  convening  with  Cuvigni ;  mid  tliu  Count 
Bnuvillers,  who  hnd  addressed  Emily,  made  kmim  observations  upon  the 
scene,  to  which  she  answered  almost  unconsciously ;  for  her  mind  was 
still  occupied  with  the  idea  of  Vulanouurt,  to  whom  it  was  with  extreme 
uneasiness  tliat  she  remained  so  nonr.  Some  remarks,  however,  which 
the  count  made  upon  the  dance  obliged  her  to  turn  her  eyes  towards 
It;  and,  at  that  moment,  Vulancourt's  met  hers.  Her  color  faded  again; 
she  felt  that  she  was  relapsing  into  faintness,  and  instantly  averted  hoi 
looks,  but  not  before  she  had  observed  the  altered  countenance  of  Valan- 
hmrt  on  perceiving  her.  She.  would  have  left  the  spot  immediately,  had 
she  not  Iwen  conscious  that  this  conduct  would  hare  shown  him  mora 
obviously  the  interest  he  held  in  her  heart;  and,  having  tried  to  attend 
to  the  count's  conversation,  and  to  join  in  it,  she  at  length  recovered 
her  spirits.  JJut,  when  he  made,  some  observation  on  Valimconrt's 
partner,  the  fear  of  showing  tlwt  she  was  interested  in  the  remark, 
would  have  betrayed  it  to  hint,  bail  not  the  count,  while  he  spoke, 
Lsiked  towards  the  person  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  Tim  lady,  said 
lie,  dancing  with  that  young  chevalier,  who  appeals  to  be  accomplished 
in  every  thing  but  dancing,  is  ranked  among  the  beauties  of  Toulouse. 
Shu  is  handsome,  and  her  fortune  will  lie  very  large.  I  hojie  she  will 
make  a  toller  choice  in  o  partner  for  life  than  she  lias  douu  in  a  partner 
for  the  dance;  fori  observe  he  lias  just  put  the  set  into  great  confusion 
— ho  does  nothing  hut  commit  blunders,  I  am  surprised  that,  with  hid 
air  And  figure,  be  has  not  taken  more  care  to  uceotn|>lUli  himself  hi 
dancing. 

Emily,  whoso  heart  trembled  at  every  word  that  was  now  uttered, 
endeavored  to  turn  the  conversation  from  Vulaneourt.  by  ini|uiring  the 
name  of  the  lady  with  whom  ho  danced  ;  but,  before  the  count  could 
reply,  the  dance  concluded;  and  Emily,  [tercel  ving  tlmt  Valnncourt  vim 
coming  towards  her,  rose,  and  joined  Madamo  Cheron. 

Here  U  the  chevalier  Valaiicourt,  madam,  said  she,  in  a  whisper; 
pray  let  us  go.  Her  aunt  immediately  moved  on,  but  lint  before  Valaii- 
court had  reached  them ;  who  boned  lowly  to  Madame  Cheron,  and 
with  nil  earnest  and  dejected  look  to  Emily;  with  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing all  her  effort,  an  air  of  more  than  common  reserve  prevailed.  The 
presence  of  Madame  Cheron  prevented  Vuhincoiirt  from  remaining,  and 
he  passed  on.  with  il  countenance  whose  Melancholy  rcproiicliod  her  for 
having  increased  it.  Emily  wn  called  fnnn  the  imping  tit  into  which 
she   had   fallen,   by   the-   Count   Hauvillers,  who   was   known   to   her 

i  have  your  pardon  to  beg,  nin'amsclle,  said  he,  for  a  rndeiie-s,  which 
you  will  readily  lielieve  was  .[iiite  uiiiiitciitiiiniil.  I  did  um  ku.nv  rliat. 
the  chevalier  wa-  yuiir  acijiiniiitance  when  1  so  freely  criticised  his 
dancing.  Kinily  bin-lied  and  Biniloil ;  and  Madame  Ctierim  "\aweA  \\w 
the  difficulty  of  rapljing.    If  yoa  mtuu  the  person  wlio  \vse>  jwA  \«as«A 


lis,  said  she,  I  can  unsure  von  be  fa  no  acquaintance  of  either  mine  or 
ma'amsclle  St.  Aubert's:  I  know  nothing  of  him. 

Oh,  that  ia  the  chevalier  Valanconrt,  said  Cavigni,  carelessly,  and 
looking  back.  Ton  know  him,  then  ?  said  Madame  Cheron.  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  him,  replied  Cavigni.  Yon  don't  know,  then,  the  rea- 
son I  have  to  call  him  impertinent :  he  has  had  the  presumption  to  ad- 
mire my  niece  1 

If  every  man  dosewes  the  title  of  impertinent  who  admires  ma'ani- 
eelle  St.  Aubert,  replied  Cavigni,  I  fear  there  are  a  great  many  imper- 
tinents,  and  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  myaelf  one  of  the  number. 

Oh,  signer!  aaid  Madame  Cheron,  with  an  affected  smile,  I  perceive 

Sun  have  learned  the  art  of  complimenting  since  yon  came  In  France. 
nt  it  ia  cruel  to  compliment  children,  since  they  mistake  flattery  for 
truth. 

Cavi|_ 
studied  air,  Whom,  then,  i 
be  absurd  to  compliment  a  woman  of  refined  understanding :  *A«  ii 
above  all  praise.  As  he  finished  the  sentence,  he  gave  Emily  a  sly  look, 
and  the  smile  that  had  lnrked  in  his  eye  stole  forth.  She  perfectly  un- 
derstood it,  and  blushed  for  Madame  Cheron ;  who  replied,  Yon  ore 
perfectly  right,  signor:  no  woman  of  understanding  can  endure  com- 
pliment. 

I  have  heard  Signor  Montoni  say,  rejoined  Cavigni,  that  he  never 
knew  but  one  woman  who  deserved  it. 

Well,  exclaimed  Madame  Cheron,  with  a  short  laugh,  and  a  smile  of 
unutterable  complacency,  and  who  could  she  be  1 

Oh,  replied  Cavigni,  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  her ;  for  certainly 
there  is  not  more  than  one  woman  in  the  world  who  has  both  the 
merit  to  deserve  compliment  and  the  wit  to  refuse  it ;  most  women 
reverse  the  case  entirely.  lie  looked  again  at  Emily,  who  blushed 
deeper  than  before  for  her  aunt,  and  turned  from  him  with  displeasure. 

Well,  signor,  said  Madame  Cheron,  I  protest  yon  are  a  Frenchman ; 
I  never  heard  a  foreigner  say  any  thing  half  so  gallant  as  that. 

True,  madam,  said  the  count,  who  had  been  Home  time  silent,  and 
with  a  low  bow ;  but  the  gallantry  of  the  compliment  had  been  utterly 
lost,  but  for  the  ingenuity  that  discovered  the  application. 

Madame  Cheron  did  not  perceive  the  meaning  of  this  too  satirical 
sentence,  and  she  therefore  escaped  the  pain  which  Emily  felt  on  her 
account.  Oh,  here  comes  Signor  Montoni  himself,  said  her  aunt;  I 
protest  I  will  tell  him  ail  the  line  tiling?  you  have  been  saying  to  me. 

The  signor,  however,  passed  at  this  moment  into  another  walk. 
Fray,  who  is  it  that  has  so  much  engaged  your  friend  this  evening  ? 
asked  Madame  Cheron,  with  an  air  of  chagrin;  I  have  not  seen  him 

s  la  Riviere, 
his  moment, 
would  have  done  himself  the  honor  of  paying  his  respects  to  yon, 
madam,  sooner,  m  he  commissioned  mo  to  say.  lint,  I  know  not  how  it 
If,  your  conversation  is  so  fascinating,  that  it  can  charm  even  memory,  I 
think — or  I  should  certainly  have  AdVf  area  "13  trVsftflla  «.^u\ogy  before. 
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The  apology,  sir,  would  Lave  been  more  satisfactory  from  himself 
said  Madame  Cheron,  whose  vanity  was  more  mortified  by  Montoui's 
neglect  than  flattered  by  Cavigni's  compliment.  Her  manner  at  this 
moment,  and  Cavigni's  late  conversation,  now  awakened  a  suspicion  in 
Emily's  mind,  which,  notwithstanding  that  some  recollect  ions  nerved  to 
confirm  it,  appeared  preposterous.  She  thought  she  ]>erceivcd  that 
Mon ton i  was  paying  serious  addresses  to  her  aunt,  and  that  she  not 
only  accepted  them,  but  was  jealously  watchful  of  any  aw>earanco  ot 
neglect  on  his  part.  That  Madame  Cheron,  at  her  years,  should  elect  a 
second  husband,  was  ridiculous,  thougli  her  vanity  made  it  not  impos- 
sible ;  but  that  Montoni,  with  his  discernment,  his  figure,  and  preten- 
sions, should  make  a  choice  of  Madame  Cheron,  ap]»eared  most  wonder- 
ful. Her  thoughts,  however,  did  not  long  dwell  on  the  subject — nearer 
interest  pressed  ujxm  them :  Valancourt  rejected  of  her  aunt,  and  Valan- 
court  dancing  with  a  gay  and  beautiful  partner,  alternately  tormented 
her  mind.  As  she  passed  along  the  gardens,  site  looked  timidly  forward, 
lull'  fearing  and  half  hoping  that  ho  might  appear  in  the  crowd ;  and 
the  disappointment  she  felt  on  not  seeing  him,  told  her  that  she  had 
hoped  more  than  site  had  feared. 

Mon  ton  i  soon  after  joined  the  party.  lie  muttered  over  some  short 
sptrech  about  regret  for  having  been  so  long  detained  elsewhere,  when 
he  knew  he  should  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Madame  (.'heron  here; 
and  she,  receiving  the  apology  with  the  air  of  a  j>ottisli  girl,  addressed 
herself  entirely  to  Cavigni,  who  looked  archly  at  Montoni,  as  if  he  would 
have  said,  I  will  not  triumph  over  you  too  much — I  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  bear  my  honors  meekly:  but  look  &>harp,  Hgnor,  or  I  shall  cer- 
tainly run  away  with  your  prize. 

The  supper  was  served  in  different  pavilions  in  the  gardens,  as  well 
as  in  one  large  saloon  of  the  chateau,  and  with  more  of  taste  than  either 
of  splendor  or  even  of  plenty.  Madame  Cheron  and  her  party  supped 
with  Madame  Clairval  in  the  saloon ;  and  Emily  with  difficulty  disguised 
her  emotion,  when  she  saw  Valancourt  placed  at  the  same  table  with 
herself.  There  Madame  Cheron,  having  surveyed  him  with  high  dis- 
pleasure, said  to  some  person  who  sat  next  to  Iter,  Tray,  who  is  that 
young  man? — It  is  the  chevalier  Valancourt,  was  the  answer. — Yes;  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  his  name:  but  who  is  this  chevalier  Valancourt  that 
thus  intrudes  himself  at  this  table  ?  The  attention  of  the  person  to  whom 
she  s]K>ke  was  called  ott'  before  she  received  a  second  reply.  The  table 
at  which  they  sat  was  very  long ;  and  Valancourt  being  seated  with  his 
partner,  near  the  bottom,  and  Emily  near  the  top,  the  distance  between 
them  may  account  for  his  not  immediately  perceiving  her.  She  avoided 
looking  to  that  end  of  the  table;  but,  whenever  her  eyes  hnpi>ened  to 
glance  towards  it,  she  observed  him  conversing  with  his  beautiful  com- 
panion ;  and  the  observation  did  not  contribute  to  restore  her  peace, 
any  more  than  the  accounts  she  heard  of  the  fortune  and  accomplish- 
ment** of  this  same  lad}'. 

Madame  Cheron,  to  whom  these  remarks  were  sometimes  addressed, 
btfcause  the}'  supported  topics  for  trivial  conversation,  seemed  indefati- 
gable in  her  attempt*  to  depreciate  Valancourt,  towards  whom  she  felt 
all  the  petty  resentment  of  a  narrow  pride.    I  admire  the  \fiA3  >  tti&  itat^ 
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but  I  most  condemn  her  choice  of  a  partner. — Oh,  the  chevalier  Valau- 
OOnrt  is  otto  of  the  most  accomplished  young  men  we  linve !  replied  ths 
lady  to  whom  this  remark  was  addressed.  It  is  whispered  Uiat  Ma  - 
demoiselle  d'Emery,  and  her  very  largo  fortune,  ore  to  be  his. 

Impossible!  exclaimed  Madame  Cheron,  reddening  with  vexation;  it 
is  impossible  that  she  can  be  bo  destitute  of  taste :  he  baa  so  little  the 
air  of  a  person  of  condition,  that,  if  I  did  not  see  him  at  the  (able  of 
Madame  CloirvoL,  I  should  never  have  suspected  bim  to  be  one.  I  liave, 
besides,  particular  reasons  for  believing  the  report  to  be  erroneous. 

I  cannot  doubt  the  troth  of  it,  replied  the  lady,  gravely,  disgusted  by 
the  abrupt  contradiction  she  had  received  concerning  her  opinion  of 
Valancourt's  merit.  Yon  will  not,  perhaps,  donbt  it,  said  Madame 
Charon,  when  I  assure  yon  that  it  was  only  this  morning  that  I  rejected 
his  suit. 

This  was  said  without  any  intention  of  imposing  the  meaning  it  con- 
veyed, but  simply  from  a  habit  of  considering  herself  to  be  the  most 
important  person  in  every  affair  that  concerned  her  niece,  and  because, 
literally,  the  had  rejected  Valanoourt. — Your  reasons  are,  indeed,  snob. 
as  cannot  l>o  doubted,  replied  the  lady,  with  an  ironical  smile— Any 
more  than  the  discernment  of  the  chevalier  Valanoourt,  added  Cavigni, 
who  stood  by  the  chair  of  Madame  Cheron,  aud  had  heard  her  arrogate 
to  herself,  as  he  thought,  a  distinction  which  had  been  paid  to  her  niece. 
— Uis  discernment  may  be  justly  questioned,  signor,  said  Madame  Che- 
ron, who  was  not  flattered  by  what  she  understood  to  be  an  encomium 
on  Emily. 

Alas!  exclaimed  Cavigni,  surveying  Madame  Cberon  with  affected 
ecstasy,  how  vain  is  that  assertion,  while  that  face — that  shape- -that 
air — combino  to  refute  it !  Unhappy  Valancourt  I  his  discernment  lias 
been  his  destruction! 

Emily  looked  surprised  and  embarrassed ;  tho  lady  who  had  lately 
spoken,  astonished;  and  Madame  Cheron,  wbo,  tliongh  she  did  not 
perfectly  understand  his  speech,  was  very  ready  to  believe  bontolf 
complimented  by  it,  said,  smilingly,  O,  signer,  yon  are  very  gallant; 
but  those  who  hoar  you  vindicate  the  chevalier's  discernment,  will 
suppose  that  I  am  the  object  of  it. 

Thev  cannot  donbt  it,  replied  Cavigni,  bowing  low. 

And  would  not  that  be  very  mortifying,  signor?  * 

Unquestionably  it  would,  said  Cavigni. 

I  cannot  endure  the  thought,  said  Madame  Cheron. 

It  is  not  to  lie  endured,  replied  Cavigni, 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  so  humiliating  a  mistake?  rejoined 
Madame  Cheron. 

Alas !  I  cauuot  assist  you,  replied  Cavigni,  with  a  deliberating  air. 
Yonr  only  chance  of  refuting  the  calumny,  and  of  making  people  un- 
derstand what  you  wish  them  to  believe,  is  to  persist  in  yonr  first 
assertion;  for  when  they  aro  told  of  tho  chevalier's  want  of  discern- 
ment, it  is  possible  they  may  suppose  ho  never  presumed  to  distress 
yon  with  his  admiration.  But  then  again — that  diffidence,  which  ren- 
ders yon  so  insensible  to  yonr  own  perfections — they  will  consider  this ; 
tad  Valsnconrt's  taste  will  not  be  doubted,  though  yon  arraign  ft.    In 
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abort,  they  will,  in  spit*  of  your  endeavors,  continue  to  believe,  what 
might  very  naturally  have  occurred  to  them  without  any  hint  of  mine 
— that  the  chevalier  has  taste  enough  to  admire  a  beautiful  woman. 

All  this  is  very  distressing  1  said  Madame  Cheron,  with  a  profound 
ugh. 

May  I  bo  allowed  to  ask  what  is  so  distressing?  said  Madame  Clair- 
val,  who  was  struck  with  the  rueful  countenance  and  doleful  accent 
with  which  this  was  delivered. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  subject,  replied  Madame  Cheron;  a  very  morti- 
fying one  to  me. — 1  am  concerned  to  hear  it,  said  Madame  Clairval. 
1  hope  nothing  has  occurred,  this  evening,  particularly  to  distress 
you? — Alas,  yesl  within  this  half  hour;  and  I  know  not  where  the. 
report  may  end.  My  pride  was  never  bo  shocked  before.  But  I  assure 
yon  the  report  is  totally  void  of  foundation. — Good  God  I  exclaimed 
Madame  Clairval,  what  can  be  donel  Can  you  point  out  any  way  by 
which  I  can  assist  or  console  yon  ? 

The  only  way  by  which  you  can  do  either,  replied  Madame  Cheron, 
is  to  contradict  the  report  wherever  yon  go. 

Well!  bnt  pray  inform  me  what  I  am  to  contradict. 

It  is  so  very  humiliating,  that  I  know  not  how  to  mention  it,  contin- 
ued Madame  Cheron:  but  you  shall  judge.  Do  you  observe  that  young 
man  seated  near  the  bottom  of  the  tabic,  who  is  convening  with  Mad- 
emoiselle d'Emery? — Yes,  I  perceive  whom  you  mean.  You  observe 
how  little  he  has  the  air  of  a  person  of  condition?  I  was  saying  just 
now,  that  I  should  not  have,  thought  Mm  a  gentleman,  if  I  had  not  seen 
him  at  this  table. — Well !  but  the  report,  said  Madame  Clairval :  let 
me  understand  the  subject  of  your  distress. — Ahl  the  subject  of  my 
distress!  replied  Madame  Cheron  : — tins  person  whom  nobody  knows 
— (I  beg  pardon,  madam,  I  did  nut  consider  what  I  said) — this  imperti- 
nent young  man,  having  hnd  the  presumption  to  address  my  niece,  has, 
I  fear,  given  rise  to  a  report  that  he  had  declared  himself  my  admirer. 
Now,  only  consider  bow  very  mortifying  such  a  report  must  bol  Yon, 
I  know,  will  feel  for  my  situation.  A  woman  of  my  condition  I  Think 
how  degrading  even  rumor  of  such  an  alliance  mast  be! 

Degrading  indeed!  my  poor  friend,  said  Madame  Clairval.  You 
may  rely  upon  it,  I  will  contradict  the  report  wherever  I  go.  As  she 
said  this,  she  turned  her  attention  upon  another  part  of  the  company ; 
and  Cavtgni,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  a  grave  spectator  of  the  scene. 
now  fearing  he  shonld  be  unable  to  smother  the  laugh  that  convulsed 
him,  walked  abruptly  away. 

I  perceive  you  do  not  know,  said  the  lady  who  sat  near  Madame 
Cheron,  that  the  gentleman  you  have  been  speaking  of  is  Madame 
Clairval's  nephew! — Impossible!  exclaimed  Madame  Cheron;  who 
now  begun  to  perceive  that  she  had  been  totally  mistaken  in  her  judg- 
ment of  Valancourr,  and  to  praise  him  aloud,  with  as  much  servility 
as  she  had  before  censured  him  with  frivolous  malignity. 

Emily,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  this  conversation,  had  been 
so  absorbed  in  thought  as  to  be  spared  the  pain  nt'  hearing  it,  was  now 
extremely  surprised  by  her  aunt's  praise  of  Valancourt,  with,  tttam 
relationship  to  Madams  Olnirval  she  was  unacquainted  \  \)\A  A&~wu 
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not  sony  when  Madame  Cheron  (who,  though  she  now  appeared  no- 
concerned,  was  really  much  embarrassed)  prepared  to  withdraw, 
immediately  after  sapper.  Moutoni  then  came  to  hand  Madams*  Chc- 
ron to  her  carriage,  and  Cavjgni,  with  an  arch  solemnity  of  countc- 
ltauce,  followed  with  Emily ;  who,  as  she  wished  them  pood-night,  and 
drew  np  the  glass,  saw  Valaneourt  among  the  crowd  at  the  gates. 
Before  the  carriage  drove  off,  he  disappeared.  Madame  Chcron  for- 
bore to  mention  him  to  Emily ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  ehft- 


Qastily  u  , 

liroke  the  seal,  and  observing  the  signature  of  Valaneourt,  gave  it,  n 
read,  to  her  aunt,  who  received  it  with  impatience;  and  as  she  looked 
,  It  over,  Emily  endeavored  to  read  on  her  countenance  its  content?. 
Having  returned  the  letter  to  her  niece,  whose  eyes  asked  if  she  might 
examine  it,  Yes,  read  it,  child,  said  Madanio  Chcron,  in  a  manner  less 
severe  than  she  had  expressed;  and  Emily  had,  perhaps,  never  before 
co  willingly  obeyed  her  aunt.  In  this  letter  Valancoart  said  little  of 
the  interview  ot  the  preceding  day,  but  concluded  with  declaring  that 
he  would  accept  his  dismission  from  Emily  only,  and  with  entreating 
that  she  would  allow  him  to  wait  npon  her  on  the  approaching  eve- 
ning- When  she  read  this,  she  was  astonished  at  the  moderation  of 
Madame  Cheron,  and  looked  at  her  with  timid  expectation  as  she  said, 
sorrowfully, — What  am  I  to  say,  madam  1 

Why — we  must  see  the  young  man,  I  believe,  replied  her  aunt,  ami 
hear  what  ho  has  farther  to  say  for  himself.  You  may  tell  him  he 
may  come.  Emily  dared  scarcely  credit  what  slio  heard.  Yet  stay, 
added  Madame  Cheron ;  I  will  tell  him  ho  myself.  She  called  for  i«-n 
und  ink;  Emily  still  not  daring  to  trust  the  emotions  she  felt,  and 
almost  sinking  beneath  them.  Uur  surprise  would  have  been  less,  hod 
she  overheard,  on  the  preceding  evening,  what  Madame  Cheron  had 
not  forgotten— that  Yaluiiconrt  was  the  nephew  of  Madame  Clours!. 

What  were  the  particulars  of  her  aunt's  note,  Emily  did  not  learn, 
hut  the  result  was  a  visit  from  Valaneourt  in  the  evening,  whom 
Madame  Cheron  received  alone ;  and  they  had  a  long  conversation  be- 
fore Emily  was  called  down.  When  she  entered  the  room,  her  aunt 
was  con  versing  with  complacency,  and  she  saw  the  eyes  of  Valaneourt, 
as  ho  impatiently  ruse,  animated  with  hope. 

Wo  havo  been  talking  over  this  affair,  said  Madame  Cheron.  The 
chevalier  has  been  telling  me,  that  the  late  Monsienr  Clairval  was 
brother  of  the  Countess  do  Duvarney,  his  mother.  I  Only  wish  he 
had  mentioned  his  relationship  to  Madame  Clairval  before ;  I  certainly 
should  have  considered  that  circumstance  as  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  my  house.  Vnlanruurl  bowed,  and  wns  going  to  address  Emily,  but 
her  mint  prevented  him.  I  have,  therefore,  consented  that  yon  shall 
receive  his  vU.it* ;  and,  though  I  will  not  bind  myself  113-  auy  promise, 
or  nay  that  J  shall  consider  him  as  my  nephew  yet,  I  shall  permit  tha 
inlvrwurwo,  ind  shall  look  forward  to  any  farther  connection  as  a> 
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event  which  may  possibly  take  place  in  a  course  of  years,  provided  the 
chevalier  rises  in  his  profession,  or  any  circumstance  occurs  which  may 
make  it  prudent  for  him  to  take  a  wife.  But  M.  Valancourt  will  ob- 
serve, and  yon  too,  Emily,  that,  till  tliut  happens,  I  positively  forbid 
ouv  thoughts  of  marrying. 

tinily's  countenance,  daring  this  coarse  speech,  varied  every  instant, 
anil,  towards  its  conclusion,  her  distress  hud  so  much  increased  that 
she  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room.  Vaianeourt,  meanwhile, 
scarcely  leas  embarrassed,  did  not  dure  to  look  at  her  for  whom  sho 
was  thus  distressed  ;  but,  when  Madame  Cheron  was  silent,  he  said, — 
Flattering,  madam,  as  your  approbation  is  to  me — highly  as  I  am  hon- 
ored by  it — I  have  yet  ho  much  to  tear,  that  1  scarcely  dare  to  bope. — 
Pray,  sir,  explain  yourself,  said  Madame  Cheron — an  unexpected  requi- 
sition, which  embarrassed  Valancourt  again,  and  almost  overcame  him 
with  confusion,  at  circumstances,  on  which,  had  be  been  only  a  spec- 
tator of  the  scene,  lie  would  have  smiled. 

Till  I  receive  Mademoiselle  St.  Aubcrt's  permission  to  accept  your 
indulgence,  said  he,  faltcringly — till  she  allows  mo  to  hope — 

01  is  that  all?  interrupted  Madame  Cheron.  Well,  I  will  take  it 
upon  me  to  answer  for  her.  Hut,  at  the  same  time,  sir,  give  ine  leave 
to  observe  to  you,  that  I  am  her  guardian,  and  that  I  exjicct  in  every 
instance,  that  my  will  is  hers. 

As  she  said  this,  she  rose  nnd  quitted  the  room,  leaving  Emily  and 
Valancourt  in  a  state  of  mutual  embarrassment ;  and,  when  Vulan- 
court's  hojies  enabled  him  to  overcome  his  fears,  and  to  address  her 
with  tlio  zeal  and  sincerity  so  natural  to  him,  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  hear  with  distinctness  bis 
solicitations  and  inquiries. 

The  conduct  of  Madame  Cheron  in  this  affair  had  been  entirely  gov- 
erned hy  selfish  vanity.  Valancourt,  in  his  first  interview,  bud,  with 
great  candor,  laid  open  to  her  the  true  state  of  his  present  circum- 
stances and  his  future  expectances,  tmtl  slie,  with  more  prudence  than 
Immunity,  had  absolutely  and  abruptly  rejected  his  suit.     She  wished 


■  to  marry  ami 
■n  of  the  happi: 


appiucss  which  rank  and  weidth  are  usually  believed 
to  bestow,  but  because  she  desired  to  partake  the  importance  which 
such  an  alliance  would  give.  When,  therefore,  she  discovered  that 
Valancourt  was  the  nephew  of  a  person  of  so  much  consequence  as 
Madame  Clairval,  she  became  anxious  for  the  *oiinectiou,  since  the 
prospect  it  afforded  of  future  fortune  and  distinction  for  Emily,  prom- 
ised the  exaltation  she  coveted  for  herself.  Her  calculations  concern- 
ing fortune,  in  this  alliance,  were  guided  rather  by  her  wishes  than  by 
any  hint  of  Valaueourt,  or  strung  appearance  of  probability:  and, 
wheu  she  rested  her  expectation  on  the  wealth  of  Madame  Clairval, 
file  seemed  totally  to  have  forgotten  that  the  hitler  had  a  dmifrbter. 
Valanconrt,  however,  had  not  forgotten  this  circumstance;  and  Hie 
consideration  of  it  had  made  hint  so  modest  in  his  expectations  from 
Madame  Clairvid,  that  he  had  not  even  named  the  relationship  in  his 
first  conversation  with  Madame  Cheron.  But,  whatever  itAu,VA\w:  ftw. 
futaro  turhmo  of  Euiiljr,  tint  present  distinction  wliieAi  ttve  cmmeOJuMi 
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wonid  afford  for  herself  was  certain,  since  the  splendor  of  Madam© 
Clairvars  establishment  was  such  as  to  excite  the  general  envy  and 
partial  imitation  of  the  neighborhood.  Thus  had  she  consented  to  in- 
volve her  niece  in  an  engagement  to  which  she  saw  only  a  distant  and 
uncertain  conclusion,  with  as  little  consideration  of  her  happiness  as 
when  she  had  so  precipitately  forbidden  it :  for  though  she  herself  j>os- 
scssed  the  means  of  rendering  this  union  not  only  certain,  but  prudent, 
yet  to  do  so  was  no  part  of  her  present  intention. 

From  this  period  Valancourt  made  frequent  visits  to  Madame  Che- 
ron,  and  Emily  passed  in  his  society  the  happiest  hours  she  had  known 
>ince  the  death  of  her  father.  They  were  both  too  much  engaged  by 
the  present  moments  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  future.  Thev 
loved,  and  were  beloved,  and  saw  not  that  the  very  attachment  which 
formed  the  delight  of  their  present  days  might  possibly  occasion  the 
sufferings  of  years.  Meanwhile  Madame  Cheron's  intercourse  with 
Madame  Clairval  became  more  frequent  than  before,  and  her  vanity 
was  already  gratified  by  the  opportunity  of  proclaiming  wherever  she 
went  the  attachment  that  subsisted  between  their  nephew  and  niece. 

Montoni  was  now  also  become  a  daily  guest  at  the  chateau,  and 
Emily  was  compelled  to  observe  that  he  really  was  a  suitor,  and  a 
favored  suitor,  to  her  aunt. 

Thus  passed  the  winter  months,  not  only  in  peace  but  in  happiness, 
to  Valancourt  and  Emily — the  station  of  his  regiment  being  so  near 
Toulouse  as  to  allow  this  frequent  intercourse.  The  pavilion  on  the 
terrace  was  the  favorite  scene  of  their  interviews,  and  there  Emily, 
with  Madame  Chcron,  would  work,  while  Valancourt  read  aloud  works 
of  genius  and  taste,  listened  to  her  enthusiasm,  expressed  his  own,  and 
caught  new  opportunities  of  observing  that  their  minds  were  formed 
to  constitute  the  happiness  of  each  other:  the  same  taste,  the  same 
noble  and  benevolent  sentiments  animating  each. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

"As  when  a  shepherd  of  the  Ilebrld  Isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  mala 
(Whether  It  be  lone  fancy  him  "tarniles, 
Or  that  aerial  beings  sometime*  deign    ■ 
To  stand  embodied  to  our  senses  plain), 
Sees  on  the  naked  hill,  or  valley  low, 
The  whilst  in  ocean  Phccbua  dips  his  wain, 
A  vast  assembly  moving  to  and' fro, 
Then  all  at  once  in  air  dissolves  the  wondrous  show." 

Castle  or  Ikdolixcb 

Madamk  Ciiekon's  avarice  at  length  yielded  to  her  vanity.  Some 
very  splendid  entertainments  which  Madame  Clairval  had  given,  and 
the  general  adulation  which  was  paid  her,  made  the  former  more  anx- 
ious than  before  to  secure  an  alliance  that  would  ho  much  exalt  her  in 
her  own  opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  world.  She  proposed  terms  for 
the  immediate  marriage  of  her  niece,  and  offered  to  give  Emily  a 
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dower,  provided  Madame  Olairval  observed  equal  terms  on  the  part  of 
her  nephew.  Madame  Olairval  listened  to  the  proposal,  and  consider- 
ing that  Emily  was  the  apparent  heiress  of  her  amit's  wealth,  accepted 
it.  Meanwhile  Emily  knew  nothing  of  the  transaction,  till  Madame 
Cheron  informed  her  that  she  must  make  preparation  for  the  nuptials, 
which  would  be  celebrated  without  farther  delay;  then,  astonished 
and  wholly  unable  to  account  for  this  sudden  conclusion,  which  Valan- 
conrt  had  not  solicited  (for  he  was  ignorant  of  what  had  passed  be- 
tween the  elder  ladies,  and  had  not  dared  to  ho[>e  such  good  fortune), 
she  decisively  objected  to  it.  Madame  Cheron,  however,  qnite  as  jeal- 
ous of  contradiction  now  as  she  had  been  formerlv,  contended  for  a 
speedy  marriage  with  as  much  vehemence  as  she  hail  formerly  opposed 
whatever  had  the  most  remote  possibility  of  leading  to  it ;  and  Emily's 
scruples  disam>carcd  when  she  again  saw  Valancourt,  who  was  now 
informed  of  the  happiness  designed  for  him,  and  came  to  claim  a  prom- 
ise of  it  from  herself. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  these  nnptinls,  Montoni  Wamo 
the  acknowledged  lover  of  Madame  Cheron ;  and  though  Madame 
Clairval  was  much  displeased  when  she  heard  of  the  approaching  con- 
nection, and  was  willing  to  preveut  that  of  Valancourt  with  Emily, 
her  conscience  told  her  that  she  had  no  right  thus  to  trifle  with  their 
peace,  and  Madame  Clairval,  though  a  woman  of  fashion,  was  far  less 
advanced  than  her  friend  in  the  art  of  deriving  satisfaction  from  dis- 
tinction and  admiration  rather  than  from  conscience. 

Emily  observed  with  concern  the  ascendency  which  Vontoui  had 
acquired  over  Madame  Cheron,  as  well  as  the  increasing  frequency  of 
his  visits;  and  her  own  opinion  of  this  Italian  was  confirmed  by  that. 
of  Valanconrt,  who  had  always  expressed  a  dislike  of  him.  As  she 
was  one  morning  sitting  at  work  in  the  pavilion,  enjoying  the  pleasant 
fiv-diness  of  spring,  whoso  colors  were  now  spread  upon  the  landscape, 
and  listening  to  Valancourt,  who  was  reading,  but  who  often  laid  a^idu 
the  book  to  converse,  she  received  a  summons  to  attend  Madame  Che- 
ron immediately,  and  had  scarcely  entered  the  dressing-room,  when 
she  observed  with  surprise  the  dejection  of  her  aunt's  countenance, 
and  the  contrasted  gayety  of  her  dress.  So,  niece!  said  Madame,  and 
she  stopped,  under  some  degree  of  embarrassment.  I  sent  for  you! 
I — I  wislu-d  to  see  you ;  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  From  this  hour  you 
iim*t  consider  the"  Signor  Montoni  as  your  uncle:  we  were  married 
this  morning. 

Astonished — not  so  much  at  the  marriage  as  at  the  secrecy  with 
which  it  had  been  concluded,  and  the  agitation  with  which  it  was  an- 
nounced— Emily  at  length  attributed  the  privacy  to  the  wish  of  Mon- 
toni rather  than  of  her  aunt.  His  wife,  however,  intended  that  the 
contrary  should  be  believed,  and  therefore  added:  You  see  I  wished 
to  avoid  a  hustle;  but  now  the  ceremony  is  over,  I  shall  do  so  no 
longer,  and  T  wi>h  to  announce  to  my  servants  that  they  must  rcccivu 
the  Signor  Montoni  for  their  master.  Emily  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
congratulate  her  on  these  apparently  imprudent  nuptials.  I  >hall  now 
celebrate  my  marriage  with  some  splendor,  continued  Madame,  Ifovnta- 
ni;  and  to  save  time,  J  shall  avail  myself  of  the  pre\>ana\oTi  \\Mt\,\\u& 
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been  made  for  yours,  -which  will,  of  course,  be  delayed  a  little  while. 
Such  of  your  wedding  clothes  as  are  ready  I  shall  expect  yon  will  ap- 
pear in,  to  do  honor  to  this  festival.  1  also  wish  yon  to  inform  Mon- 
sieur Valancourt  that  I  have  changed  my  name,  and  he  will  acquaint 
Madame  Clair val.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  give  a  grand  entertainment, 
at  which  I  shall  request  their  presence. 

Emily  was  so  lost  in  surprise  and  various  thought,  that  she  made 
Madame  Montoni  scarcely  any  reply,  but  at  her  desire,  she  returned  to 
inform  Valancourt  of  what  had  passed.  Surprise  was  not  his  predom- 
inant emotion  on  hearing  of  these  hasty  nuptials;  and  when  he  learned 
that  they  were  to  be  the  means  of  delaying  his  own,  and  that  the  very 
ornaments  of  the  chateau  which  had  been  prepared  to  grace  the  nup- 
tial day  of  his  Emily,  were  to  be  degraded  to  the  celebration  of 
Madame  Montonfs,  grief  and  indignation  agitated  him  alternately. 
He  could  conceal  neither  from  the  observation  of  Emily,  whose  efforts 
to  abstract  him  from  these  serious  emotions,  and  to  laugh  at  the  appre- 
hensive considerations  that  assailed  him,  were  ineffectual ;  and  when 
at  length  he  took  leave,  there  was  an  earnest  tenderness  in  his  manner 
that  extremely  affected  her.  She  even  shed  tears  when  he  disappeared 
at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  yet  knew  not  exactly  why  she  should  do  so. 

Montoni  now  took  possession  of  the  chateau,  and  the  command  of 
its  inhabitants,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  had  long  considered  it  to 
be  his  own.  His  friend  Cavigni,  who  had  been  extremely  serviceable, 
in  having  paid  Madame  Cheron  the  attention  and  flattery  which  she 
required,  but  from  which  Montoni  too  often  revolted,  had  apartments 
assigned  to  him,  and  received  from  the  domestics  an  equal  degree  of 
Obedience  with  the  master  of  the  mansion. 

Within  a  few  days,  Madame  Montoni,  as  she  had  promised,  gave  a 
magnificent  entertainment  to  a  very  numerous  company,  among  whom 
was  Valancourt,  but  at  which  Madame  Olairval  excused  herself  from 
attending.  There  was  a  concert,  ball,  and  supper.  Valancourt  was, 
of  course,  Emily's  partner;  and  though,  when  he  gave  a  look  to  the 
decorations  of  the  apartments,  ho  could  not  but  remember  that  they 
were  designed  for  other  festivities  than  those  they  now  contributed  to 
celebrate,  he  endeavored  to  check  his  concern  by  considering  that  a 
little  while  only  would  elapse  before  they  would  be  riven  to  their  ori- 
ginal destination.  During  this  evening  Madame  Montoni  danced, 
laughed,  and  talked  incessantly ;  while  Montoni,  silent,  reserved,  and 
somewhat  haughty,  seemed  weary  of  the  parade,  and  of  the  frivolous 
company  it  had  drawn  together. 

This  was  the  first  and  the  last  entertainment  given  in  celebration  of 
their  nuptials.  Montoni,  though  the  severity  of  his  temper  and  the 
gloominess  of  his  pride  prevented  him  from  enjoying  such  festivities, 
was  extremely  willing  to  promote  them.  It  was  seldom  that  he  could 
meet  in  any  company  a  man  of  more  address,  and  still  seldomer  one 
of  more  understanding  than  himself.  The  balance  of  advantage  in 
Kuvh  parties  or  in  the  connection  which  might  arise  from  them,  must, 
therefore,  be  on  his  side ;  and  knowing  as  he  did  the  selfish  purposes 
ftyr  which  they  are  generally  frequented,  he  had  no  objection  to  meas- 
ure his  talents  of  dissimulation  with  those  of  any  other  competitor  for 
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distinction  and  plnnder ;  but  Lis  wife,  who,  when  her  own  interest 
was  immediately  concerned,  had  sometimes  more  discernment  than 
vanity,  acquired  a  consciousness  of  her  inferiority  to  other  women  in 
personal  attractions,  which,  uniting  with  the  jealousy  natural  to  the 
discovery,  counteracted  his  readiness  for  mingling  with  all  the  parties 
Toulouse  could  afford.  Till  she  had,  as  she  supposed,  the  affections 
of  a  husband  to  lose,  she  had  no  motive  for  discovering  the  unwelcome 
truth,  and  it  had  never  obtruded  itself  upon  her ;  but  now  that  it  in- 
fluenced her  policy,  she  opposed  her  husband's  inclination  for  com- 
pany with  the  more  eagerness  because  alio  believed  him  to  be  really  as 
well  received  in  the  female  society  of  the  place,  as,  during  his  addresses 
to  her,  he  had  affected  to  be. 

A  few  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  the  marriage,  when  Madame 
Montoni  informed  Emily  that  the  signor  intended  to  return  to  Italy  as 
booh  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  l>e  made  for  so  long  a  journey. 
We  shall  go  to  Venice,  said  she,  where  the  signor  has  a  fine  mansion, 
and  from  thence  to  his  estate  in  Tuscany.  Why  do  you  look  so  grave, 
child  ?  You  who  are  so  fond  of  a  romantic  country  and  fine  views, 
will  doubtless  be  delighted  with  this  journey. 

Am  I  then  to  be  of  that  party,  niudam  ?  said  Emily,  with  extreme 
surprise  and  emotion. 

Most  certainly,  replied  her  aunt.  IIow  could  you  imagiuo  we  should 
leave  you  behind?  But  I  see,  you  are  thinking  of  the  chevalier;  lie  is 
not  yet,  I  behove,  informed  of  the  journey,  but  ho  very  soon  will  bo 
so.  Signor  Montoni  is  gone  to  acquaint  Madame  Clairval  of  our  jour- 
ney, and  to  say  that  the  proposed  connection  between  the  families 
must  from  this  time  be  thought  of  no  more. 

The  unfeeling  manner  in  which  Madame  Montoni  thus  informed  her 
niece  that  she  must  be  separated,  perhaps  forever,  from  the  man  with 
whom  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  united  for  life,  added  to  the  dis- 
may which  she  must  otherwise  have  suffered  at  such  intelligence. 
When  she  could  speak,  she  asked  the  cause  of  the  sudden  change  in 
Madamo's  sentiments  towards  Yalancourt;  bu£  the  only  reply  sho 
could  obtain  was  that  the  signor  had  forbade  the  connection,  consider- 
ing it  to  l>e  greatly  inferior  to  what  Emily  might  reasonably  expect. 

I  now  leave  the  affair  entirely  to  the  signor,  added  Madame  Montoni ; 
but  I  must  say,  that  M.  Valuncourt  never  was  a  favorite  with  me ;  and 
I  was  over-persuaded,  or  I  should  not  havo  given  my  consent  to  the 
connection.  I  was  weak  enough — I  was  so  foolish  sometimes !  1  suf- 
fer other  people's  uneasiness ;  and  so  my  better  judgment  yielded  tc 
your  affliction.  But  the  signor  has  very  properly  pointed  out  the  folly 
of  this ;  and  he  shall  not  have  to  reprove  me  a  second  time :  I  am  de- 
termined that  you  shall  submit  to  those  who  know  how  to  guide  you 
better  than  yourself — 1  am  determined  that  you  shall  be  conformable. 

Emily  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  assertions  of  this  eloquent 
speech,  had  not  her  mind  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  shock 
it  had  received,  that  she  scarcely  heard  a  word  of  what  was  latterly 
addressed  to  her.  Whatever  were  the  weaknesses  of  Madame  Montoni, 
she  might  have  avoided  to  accuse  herself  with  those  of  compassion  auO. 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  ospcciaWy  to  t\\o*&  v&  YaxC^  . 
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It  was  the  same  ambition  that  lately  prevailed  npon  her  to  solicit  an 
alliance  with  Madame  Clairval's  family,  which  induced  her  to  withdraw 
from  it,  now  that  her  marriage  with  ilontoni  had  exalted  her  self-con- 
sequence, and,  with  it,  her  views  for  her  niece.  , 

Emily  was,  at  this  time,  too  much  affected  to  employ  either  remon- 
strance or  entreaty  on  this  topic ;  and  when,  at  length,  she  attempted 
the  latter,  her  emotion  overcame  her  speech,  and  she-retired  to  her 
Apartment,  to  think  (if,  in  the  present  state  of  her  mind,  to  think  was 
iiossiblc)  npon  this  sndden  and  overwhelming  subject.  Tt  was  very 
long  before  her  spirits  were  sufficiently  composed  to  permit  the  reflec- 
tion, which,  .when  it  came,  was  dark,  and  even  terrible.  She  saw  that 
Moutoui  sought  to  aggrandize  himself  in  his  disposal  of  her;  and  it 
occurred  that  bis  friend  Cavigni  was  the  person  for  whom  ho  was  in- 
terested. The  prospect  of  going  to  Italy  was  still  rendered  darker, 
when  she  considered  the  tumultuous  situation  of  that  country — then 
torn  hy  civil  commotion — where  every  petty  state  was  at  war  with  its 
neighbor,  and  even  every  cast le  liable  to  the  attack  of  an  invader.  Bbo 
considered  the  person  to  whose  immediate  guidance  she  wonld  be  com- 
mitted, and  the.  vast  distance  that  was  to  separate  her  from  Valsnconrt ; 
and,  at  the  recollection  of  him,  every  other  image  vanished  from  her 
mind,  and  every  thought  was  again  obscured  by  grief. 

In  this  pertnrbed  state  she  passed  some  hours;  and,  when  she  was 
summoned  to  dinner,  she  entreated  permission  to  remain  in  her  own 
apartment;  hnt  Madame  Montoni  was  alone,  and  the  request  was  re- 
fused. Emily  and  her  aunt  said  little  during  the  repast— the  one  occu- 
pied hy  her  griefs,  the  oilier  engrossed  by  the  disappointment  which 
tho  unexpected  absence  of  Montoni  occasioned ;  for,  not  only  was  her 
vanity  piqued  by  tho  neglect,  hut  her  jealousy  alarmed  by  what  she 
considered  as  a  mysterious  engagement.  When  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
and  they  were  alone,  Emily  renewed  tho  mention  of  Valanconrt;  hut 
her  aunt,  neither  softened  to  pity  nor  awakened  to  remorse,  became 
enraged  that  her  will  should  ho  opposed,  and  the  authority  of  Montoni 
questioned,  though  this  was  done  by  Emily  with  her  usual  gentleness, 
who,  after  a  long  and  terturing  conversation,  retired  in  tears. 

As  alio  crossed  the  ball,  a  person  entered  it  by  the  great  door,  whom, 
as  her  eyes  hastily  glanced  that  way,  she  imagined  to  bo  Montoni ;  and 
she  was  passing  on  with  quicker  steps,  when  sho  heard  tho  well-known 
voice  of  Yalancourt. 

Emily,  oh!  my  Emily  I  cried  he,  in  a  tone  faltering  with  impatience, 
while  she  turned,  and,  as  he  advanced,  was  alarmed  at  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  and  tho  eager  desperation  of  his  air.  In  tears, 
Emily! — I  would  speak  with  you,  said  he:  I  have  much  to  say:  con- 
duct me  where  wo  may  converse — but  yon  tremble — yon  are  ill.    let 

He  oh-crved  tin-  open  door  of  an  apartment,  and  hastily  took  her 
li:.]n!  in  lead  her  tliitlii-r;  hut  slie  attempted  to  withdraw  it,  and  said, 
with  a  languid  smile,  I  am  belter  already.  If  you  wish  to  see  my 
a  nut,  she  is  in  the  dining-jiarlor. — I  must  speak  with  yov,  my  Emily, 
nyilictl  Vn/sn  court.  Rood  God  I  is  it  already  come  to  this!  Are  you, 
inikt-i},  m  trilling  to  resign  me?    But  tiro  is  ait  \\uvvo\*v  olace — 1  am 
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overheard.  Let  rnc  entreat  your  attention,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes.— 
When  yon  have  seen  my  aunt,  Raid  Emily. — I  was  wretched  enough 
when  1  came  hither,  exclaimed  Valancourt :  do  not  increase  my  misery 
by  this  coldness — this  cruel  refusal. 

The  despondency  with  which  he  spoke  this,  affected  her  almost  to 
tears;  but  she  persisted  in  refusing  to  hear  him  till  he  had  conversed 
with  Madame  Montoni.  Where  is  her  husband — where,  then,  is  Mon- 
toni?  said  Valancourt,  in  an  altered  tone:  it  is  he  to  whom  I  must 
speak. 

Emily,  terrified  for  the  consequence  of  the  indignation  that  flashed 
in  his  eyes,  tremblingly  assured  him  that  Montoni  was  not  at  home, 
and  entreated  he  would  endeavor  to  moderate  his  resentment.  At  the 
tremulous  accents  of  her  voice,  his  eves  softened  instantly  from  wild- 
ness  into  tenderness.  You  are  ill,  Emily,  said  he— they  will  destroy 
as  both !     Forgive  me,  that  I  dared  to  doubt  your  affection. 

Emily  no  longer  opposed  him,  as  he  led  her  into  an  adjoining  parlor. 
The  manner  in  which  he  had  named  Montoni  had  so  much  alarmed  her 
for  his  own  safety,  that  she  was  now  only  anxious  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  this  just  resentment.  He  listened  to  her  entreaties  with 
attention,  but  replied  to  them  only  with  looks  of  despondency  and 
tenderness;  concealing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  sentiments  he  felt 
towards  Montoni,  that  ho  might  soothe  the  apprehension  which  dis- 
tressed her.  But  she  saw  the  veil  he  had  spread  over  his  resentment ; 
and,  his  assumed  tranquillity  only  alarming  her  more,  she  urged,  at 
length,  the  impolicy  of  forcing  an  interview  with  Montoni,  and  of  tak- 
ing any  measure  which  might  render  their  separation  irremediable. 
Valancourt  yielded  to  these  remonstrances;  and  her  affecting  entreat ics 
drew  from  him  a  promise  that,  however  Montoni  might  persist  in  his 
design  of  disuniting  them,  he  would  not  seek  to  redress  his  wrongs  by 
violence. — For  my  sake,  said  Emily,  let  the  consideration  of  what  I 
should  suffer  deter  you  from  such  a  mode  of  revenge. — For  your  sake, 
Emily!  replied  Valancourt,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  tenderness  and 
grief,  while  he  gazed  upon  her — yes — yes — 1  shall  subdue  myself.  Hut, 
though  I  have  given  you  my  solemn  promise  to  do  this,  do  not  expect 
that  T  can  tamely  submit  to  the  authority  of  Montoni :  if  I  could,  I 
should  be  unworthy  of  you.  Yet,  O  Emily!  how  long  may  be  con- 
demn me  to  live  without  you — how  long  may  it  be  before  you  return 
to  France! 

Emily  endeavored  to  soothe  him  with  assurances  of  her  unalterable 
affection,  and  by  representing  that,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  she 
should  be  her  own  mistress,  as  far  as  related  to  her  aunt,  from  whoso 
guardianship  her  age  would  then  release  her — assurances  .vhioh  gave 
little  consolation  to  Valancourt,  who  considered  that  she  would  then 
be  in  Italy,  and  in  the  power  of  those  whose  dominion  over  her  would 
not  cease  with  their  rights ;  but  he  affected  to  be  consoled  by  them. 
Emily,  comforted  by  t lie*  promise  she  had  obtained,  and  by  his  appa- 
rent cniiipM-suiv,  was  about,  to  leave  him,  when  her  aunt  entered  ibe 
room.  She  threw  a  glance  of  sharp  reproof  upon  her  niece,  who  im- 
mediately withdrew,  and  of  haughty  displeasure  u\h>\\  \  w\a.\\eA»\vt\. 

This  is  not  the  conduct  I  should  have  expected  from  \h^  ^\v^  *^v\ 
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she :  I  did  not  expect  to  see  yon  in  my  house,  after  yon  had  been  in- 
formed that  your  visits  were  no  longer  agreeable;  innch  less,  that  you 
would  seek  a  clandestine  interview  witli  my  niece,  and  that  she  would 
grant  one. 

Valaneourt,  perceiving  it  necessary  to  vindicate  Emily  from  such  a 
design,  explained,  that  the  purpose  of  his  own  visit  had  been  to  request 
an  interview  with  Montoni ! — and  ho  then  entered  upon  the  subject  ot 
it,  with  the  tempered  spirit  which  the  sex,  rather  than  the  respectabil- 
ity of  Madame  Montoni  demanded. 

His  expostulations  were  answered  with  severe  rebuke:  she  lamented 
again  that  her  prudence  bad  ever  yielded  to  what  she  termed  compas- 
sion ;  and  added,  that  she  was  so  sensible  of  the  folly  of  her  former 
consent,  that,  to  prevent  tho  possibility  of  a  repetition,  she  had  com- 
mitted the  affair  entirely  to  the  conduct  of  Signor  Montoni. 

The  feeling  eloquence  of  Valaneourt,  however,  at  length  made  her 
sensible,  in  some  measure,  of  her  unworthy  conduct ;  and  she  became 
susceptible  to  shame,  but  not  remorse:  she  hated  Valaneourt^  who 
awakened  her  to  this  painful  sensation ;  and,  in  proportion  as  she  grew 
dissatisfied  with  herself,  her  abhorrence  of  him  increased.  This  was 
also  the  more  inveterate,  because  his  tempered  words  and  manner  wero 
such  as,  without  accusing  her,  compelled  her  to  accuse  herself,  and 
neither  left  her  hope  that  the  odious  portrait  was  tho  caricature  of  his 
prejudice,  nor  atforded  her  an  excuse  for  expressing  the  violent  resent- 
ment with  which  she  contemplated  it.  At  length,  her  anger  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  Valaneourt  was  compelled  to  leave  the  house  ab- 
ruptly, lest  he  should  forfeit  his  own  esteem  by  an  intemperate  reply. 
He  was  then  convinced,  that  from  Madame  Montoni  ho  had  nothing  to 
hope;  for  what,  of  either  pity  or  justice,  could  be  expected  from  a 
person  who  could  feel  the  pain  of  guilt  without  the  humility  of  re- 
pentance? 

To  Montoni  he  looked  with  equal  despondency,  since  it  was  nearly 
evident  that  this  plan  of  separation  originated  with  him,  and  it  was 
not  probable  that  he  would  relinquish  liis  own  views  to  entreaties  or 
remonstrances  which  he  must  have  foreseen,  and  have  been  prepared 
to  resist.  Yet,  remembering  his  promise  to  Emily,  and  more  solicitous 
concerning  his  love  than  jealous  of  his  consequence,  Valaneourt  was 
careful  to  do  nothing  that  might  unnecessarily  irritate  Montoni :  he 
wrote  to  him,  therefore,  not  to  demand  an  interview,  but  to  solicit 
one ;  and,  having  done  this,  ho  endeavored  to  wait  with  calmness  his 
reply. 

Madame  Clairval  was  passive  in  the  affair.  When  she  gave  her  ap- 
probation to  Valancourt's  marriage,  it  was  in  the  belief  that  Emily 
would  be  the  heiress  of  Madame  Montoni's  fortune;  and  though,  upon 
the  nuptials  of  the  latter,  when  she  perceived  the  fallacy  of  this  expec- 
tation, her  conscience  had  withheld  her  from  adopting  any  measure* 
lo  prevent  the  union,  her  benevolence  was  not  sufficiently  active  to 
impel  her  towards  any  step  that  might  now  promote  it.  She  wan,  oji 
the  contrary,  secretly  pleaded  that  Valaneourt  was  released  from  an 
fiypi^cmcnt  which  she  considered  to  be  n<  inferior,  in  point  of  fortune, 
o  Lis  merit,  ,'i.s  his  alliance  was  thought  by  Montoni  to  be  humiliating 
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to  tbo  beauty  of  Emily;  and,  though  Iter  pride  was  wounded  by  this 
rejection  of  a  member  of  her  family,  she  disdained  to  show  resentment 
otherwise  than  by  silence. 

Montoni,  in  his  reply  to  Valancourt,  said,  that  as  an  interview  could 
neither  remove  the  objections  of  the  one  nor  overcome  the  wishes  of 
the  other,  it  would  serve  only  to  produce  useless  altercation  between 
them.    He  therefore  thought  proper  to  refuse  it. 

In  consideration  of  the  policy  suggested  by  Emily,  and  of  his  prom- 
ise to  her,  Valancourt  restrained  the  impulse  that  urged  him  to  the 
house  of  Montoni,  to  demand  what  had  been  denied  to  his  entreaties : 
he  only  repeated  his  solicitations  to  see  him,  seconding  them  with  all 
the  arguments  his  situation  could  suggest.  Thus  several  days  passed 
in  remonstrance  on  one  side,  and  inflexible  denial  on  the  other;  for, 
whether  it  was  fear  or  shame,  or  the  hatred  which  results  from  both, 
that  made  Montoni  shun  the  man  he  had  injured,  he  was  peremptory 
in  his  refusal,  and  was  neither  softened  to  pity  by  the  agony  which 
Valancourt's  letters  portrayed,  nor  awakened  to  a  repentance  of  his 
own  injustice  by  the  strong  remonstrances  he  employed.  At  length 
Valancourt's  letters  were  returned  unopened;  and  then,  in  the  flrst 
moments  of  passionate  despair,  be  forgot  every  promise  to  Emily,  ex- 
cept the  solemn  one  which  bound  him  to  avoid  violence,  and  hastened 
to  Montoni '»  chateau,  determined  to  see  him  by  whatever  other  means 
might  be  necessary.  Montoni  was  denied ;  and  Valancourt,  when  ho 
afterwards  inquired  for  Madame,  and  Ma'amscllo  St.  Aubert,  was  ab- 
solutely refused  admittance  by  the  servants.  Not  choosing  to  submit 
himself  to  a  contest  with  these,  he  at  length  departed,  and,  returning 
home  in  a  state  of  mind  approaching  to  phrenzy,  wrote  to  Emily  of 
what  had  passed,  expressed,  without  restraint,  all  the  agony  of  his 
heart,  and  entreated  that,  since  he  must  not  otherwise  hope  to  see  her 
immediately,  she  would  allow  him  an  interview  unknown  to  Montoni. 
Soon  after  ho  had  dispatched  this,  his  passions  becoming  more  tem- 
perate, ho  was  sensible  of  the  error  he  had  committed  in  having  given 
Emily  new  subject  of  distress  in  the  strong  mention  of  his  own  suffer- 
ing, and  would  have  given  half  the  world,  had  it  been  his,  to  recover 
the  letter.  Emily,  however,  was  spared  the  pain  she  must  have  re- 
ceived from  it  by  the  suspicious  policy  of  Madame  Montoni,  who  had 
ordered  that  all  letters  addressed  to  her  niece  should  be  delivered  to 
herself,  and  who,  after  having  perused  this,  and  indulged  the  expres- 
sions of  resentment  which  Valancourt's  mention  of  Montoni  provoked, 
had  consigned  it  to  the  flames. 

Montoni,  meanwhile,  every  day  more  impatient  to  leave  France, 
gave  repeated  orders  for  dispatch  to  the  servants  employed  in  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey,  and  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  transact- 
ing some  particular  business.  Tie  preserved  a  steady  silence  to  the 
leiters  in  which  Valancourt,  despairing  of  greater  good,  and  having 
Mihducd  the  passion  that  had  transgressed  against  his  policy,  solicited 
only  the  indulgence  of  being  allowed  to  bid  Emily  farewell.  Hut 
when  Valancourt  learned  that  she  was  really  to  set  out  in  a  very  few 
day*,  and  that  it  was  designed  lie  should  see  her  no  more,  for^eAtiit^ 
every  consideration  of  prudence,  he  dared,  in  a  second  \oAtet  to'VLTO^^ 
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to  propose  a  clandestine  marriage.  This  also  was  transmitted  to 
Madame  Montoni,  uud  the  last  day  of  Emily's  stay  at  Toulouse  ar- 
rived, without  utl'ording  Valancourt  even  a  Had  to  soothe  his  sufferings, 
or  n  hope  that  ho  should  be  allowed  a  parting  interview. 

During  this  period  of  torturing  suspense  to  Valancourt,  Emily  was 
sunk  into  that  kind  of  stupor  with  which  sudden  and  irremediable  mis- 
fortune sometimes  overwhelm  the  mind.  Loving  hiin  with  the  tendcr- 
est  affection,  and  having  long  been  accustomed  to  consider  him  as  the 
friend  and  companion  of  alt  her  future  days,  she  had  no  ideas  of  hup- 

C'ness  that  were  not  connected  with  him.  What  then  most  hare  Ik-cii 
;r  Buffering  wlien  thus  suddenly  they  were  to  be  separated.  perhaps 
forover! — certainly  to  be  thrown  into  distant  parts  of  the  world,  where 
they  conld  scarcely  bear  of  each  other's  existence — and  all  this  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  a  stranger  (for  such  was  Montoni),  and  of  a  |«jr- 
sou  who  had  but  latoly  been  anxious  to  hasten  their  nuptials  I  It  was 
in  vain  that  she  eudenvured  to  subdne  ber  grief,  and  resign  herself  lo 
an  event  which  she  conld  not  avoid.  The  silence  of  Valancourt  afflicted 
more  than  it  surprised  her,  since  she  attributed  it  to  its  just  occasion ; 
hut  wh'jn  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  alio  was  to  quit  Toulouse 
arrived,  ami  she  heard  no  mention  of  his  being  permitted  to  tako  leave 
of  her,  grief  overcame  every  consideration  that  in  id  made  her  reluctant 
to  speak  of  him,  and  she  inquired  of  Madame  Montoni  whether  this 
consolation  had  been  refuged,  Heruunt  informed  her  that  it  bad,  add- 
ing that,  after  the  provocation  sbe  had  herself  received  iroin  Valan- 
court in  their  lust  interview,  and  the  persecution  which  the  signor  bad 
suffered  from  his  letters,  no  entreaties  should  avail  to  procure  it.  If 
(he  chevalier  expected  this  favor  from  us,  said  she,  he  should  have 
conducted  himself  in  a  very  different  maimer.     lie  shonld  have  waited 

Iialiently  till  lie  knew  whether  we  were  disposed  to  grant  it,  nnd  not 
i live  come  nnd  reproved  me  because  I  did  not  think  proper  to  bestow 
my  niece  upon  him,  and  then  have  persisted  in  troubling  tho  signor 
hvoitnse  ho  did  not  think  proper  to  cuter  into  any  dispute  about  so 
childish  an  affair.  His  behavior  throughout  has  been  extremely  pre- 
sumptuous ami  impertinent,  and  I  desire  that  I  may  never  hear  his 
inline  repeated,  and  that  yon  will  get  the  better  of  those  foolish  sor- 
rows and  whims,  uud  look  like  other  people,  and  not  appear  with  that 
dismal  countenance,  as  if  you  were  ready  lo  cry;  for,  though  you  say 
nothing,  you  cannot  conceal  your  grief  from  my  penetration.  I  can 
see  you  are  ready  to  cry  at  this  moment,  though  1  am  reproving  you 
for  it—  ay,  even  now,  in  spite  of  my  commands. 

Emily,  having  turned  away  to  hide  her  tears,  quitted  the  room  to 
indulge  them,  mid  the  day  was  passed  in  mi  intensity  of  anguish  such 
as  she  had,  perhaps,  never  known  In-fore.  When  she  withdrew  to  her 
chamber  for  the  night,  she  remained  in  the  chair  where  sho  hod  placed 
herself  on  entering  the  room,  absorbed  in  her  grief,  till  long  after  everv 
number  »f  Hie  fuoilv,  except  herself,  m-  retired  to  rest.  She  could 
not  .lives;  l,,.r..elf  of  a  belief  that  she  hud  parted  with  Valancourt  to 
meei  no  iiHiiv— a  Relief  which  did  not  arise  merely  from  foreseen  cir- 
<;«/».. /.-m  ivs,  for  though  the  length  of  the  journey  she  was  about  to 
ii'iiinii-iiiv,   flic  mn'ixtniiity  as  to  tin;  \wtuhL  of  her  return,  together 
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with  the  prohibition*  she  had  received,  seemed  to  justify  it,  she  yielded 
also  to  an  impression,  which  she  mistook  for  a  presentiment,  that  she 
wu  going  from  Valaneourt  forever.  Bow  dreadful  to  ber  imagina- 
tion, too,  was  the  distance  that  would  separate  them — the  Alps,  those 
tremendous  barriers  1  would  rise,  and  whole  countries  extend  between 
the  regions  where  each  must  exist  I  To  live  in  adjoining  provinces,  to 
live  in  the  sane  country,  though  without  seeing  him,  was  comparative 
happiness  to  the  conviction  of  this  dreadful  length  of  distance. 

Her  mind  was  at  length  so  much  agitated  by  the  consideration  ol 
■  her  state,  and  the  belief  that  she  had  seen  Valaneourt  for  the  last  time, 
that  aha  suddenly  became  very  faint,  and  looking  round  the  chamber 
fin-  something  that  might  revive  her,  she  observed  the  casements,  and 
had  just  strength  to  throw  one  open,  near  which  she  seated  herself. 
The  air  recalled  her  spirits,  and  the  still  moonlight  that  fell  upon  the 
elnu  of  a  long  avenue  fronting  the  window  somewhat  soothed  them, 
and  determined  to  try  whether  exercise  and  the  open  air  would  not  re- 
lieve the  intense  pain  that  bound  her  temples.  In  the  chateau  all  was 
still;  and  passing  down  the  great  staircase  into  the  ball,  from  whence 
a  passage  led  immediately  to  the  garden,  she  soflly  and  unheard,  as 
she  thought,  unlocked  the  door,  and  entered  the  avenue.  Emily  passed 
on,  with  steps  now  hurried  and  now  faltering,  as,  deceived  by  the 
shadows  among  the  trees,  she  fancied  she  saw  sonic  person  move  in 
the  distant  perspective,  and  feared  that  it  was  a  spy  of  Madame  Mon- 
Uni.  Her  desire,  however,  to  revisit  the  pavilion,  where  she  had 
passed  so  many  happy  hours  with  Valaneourt,  and  had  admired  with 
him  the  extensive  prospect  over  Languedoo  and  ber  native  Gascony, 
overcame  her  apprehensions  of  being  observed,  and  she  moved  on  to- 
wards the  terrace,  which,  running  along  the  upper  garden,  commanded 
the  whole  of  the  lower  one,  and  communicated  with  it  by  a  flight  of 
marble  steps  that  terminated  the  avenue. 

Having  reached  these  steps,  she  paused  a  moment  to  look  round,  for 
her  distance  from  the  chateau  now  increased  the  fear  which  the  still- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  hour  had  awakened.  But  perceiving  nothing 
that  could  justify  it,  she  ascended  to  the  terrace,  where  the  moonlight 
showed  the  long  broad  walk,  with  the  pavilion  at  its  extremity,  while 
the  rays  silvered  the  (ullage  of  the  high  trees  and  shrubs  that  bordered 
it  on  the  right,  and  the  tufted  summits  of  those  that  rose  to  a  level 
with  the  balustrade  on  the  left  from  the  garden  below.  Her  distance 
from  the  chateau  again  alarming  her,  she  paused  to  listen.  The  night 
was  so  calm  that  no  sound  could  have  escaped;  but  she  heard  only  the 
plaintive  sweetness  of  the  nightingale,  with  the  light  shiver  of  the 
leaves,  and  sbe  pursued  her  way  towards  the  pavilion.  Huving  reached 
which,  its  obscurity  did  not  prevent  tbe  emotion  that  a  fuller  view  of 
its  well  known  scene  would  have  excited.  Tho  lattices  were  thrown 
back,  and  showed,  beyond  their  embowered  arch,  the  moonlight  land- 
scape, shadowy  and  soft,  its  groves  and  plains  extending  gradually  and 
indistinctly  to  the  eye,  its  distant  mountains  catching  a  stronger 
mi!  the  nearer  river  reflecting  the  moon,  and  trembling  to  her 

as  she  appmached  tho  lattice,  was  sensible  at  toe  feaXMit*  * 


Emily, 
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this  scene  only  as  they  served  to  bring  Vaiancourt  more  immediate!* 
to  her  fancy.  Ah  1  said  she,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  as  she  threw  herself 
into  a  chair  by  the  window,  how  often  have  we  sat  together  on  this 
spot— often  have  looked  npon  that  landscape  I  Never,  never  more 
snail  we  view  it  together! — never,  never  more,  perhaps,  shall  we  look 
npon  each  other  I 

Her  tears  were  suddenly  stopped  by  terror;  a  voice  spoke  near  her 
in  the  pavilion ;  she  shrieked ;  it  spoke  again,  and  she  distinguished 
the  well-known  tones  of  Vaiancourt.  It  was  indeed  Vaiancourt^  who 
supported  her  in  his  arms  1  For  some  momenta  their  emotion  would 
not  suffer  either  to  speak.  Emily  I  said  Vaiancourt  at  length,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  in  his — Emily!  and  he  was  again  silent;  but  the  ac- 
cent in  which  he  had  pronounced  her  name  expressed  all  his  tender- 
ness and  sorrow. 

O  my  Emily  I  he  resumed,  after  a  long  pause,  I  do  then  see  yon 
once  again,  and  hear  again  the  sound  of  that  voice.  I  have  haunted 
this  place,  these  gardens,  for  many,  many  nights  with  a  faint,  very 
faint  nope  of  seeing  you.  This  was  the  only  chance  that  remained  for 
me,  and,  thank  Heaven!  it  has  at  length  succeeded.  I  am  not  con* 
demned  to  absolute  despair! 

Emily  said  something,  she  scarcely  knew  what,  expressive  of  her 
unalterable  affection,  and  endeavored  to  calm  the  agitation  of  his  mind ; 
but  Vaiancourt  could  for  some  time  only  utter  incoherent  expressions 
of  his  emotions ;  and  when  he  was  somewhat  more  composed,  ho  said, 
I  came  hither  soon  after  sunset,  and  have  been  watching  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  in  this  pavilion,  ever  since ;  for,  though  I  had  now  given  up 
all  hope  of  seeing  you,  1  could  not  resolve  to  tear  myself  from  a  place 
so  near  to  you,  and  should  probably  have  lingered  about  the  chateau 
till  morning  dawned.  Oh,  how  heavily  the  moments  have  passed,  yet 
with  what  various  emotions  have  they  been  marked,  as  1  sometimes 
thought  I  heard  footsteps,  and  fancied  you  were  approaching,  and  then 
again — perceived  only  a  dead  and  dreary  silence!  But,  when  you 
opened  the  door  of  the  pavilion,  and  the  darkness  prevented  my  dis- 
tinguishing with  certainty  whether  it  was  my  love,  my  heart  beat  so 
strongly  with  hopes  and  fears,  that  1  could  not  speak.  The  instant  I 
heard  the  plaintive  accents  of  your  voice,  my  doubts  vanished — but 
not  my  fears,  till  you  spoke  of.  me ;  then,  losing  the  apprehension  of 
alarming  you  in  the  excess  of  my  emotion,  I  could  no  longer  be  silent. 
O  Emily !  these  are  moments,  in  which  joy  and  grief  struggle  so  pow- 
erfully for  pre-eminence,  that  the  heart  can  scarcely  support  the  con- 
test! 

Emily's  heart  acknowledged  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  But  the  joy 
she  felt  on  thus  meeting  Vaiancourt,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was 
lamenting  that  they  must  probably  meet  no  more,  soon  melted  into 
grief,  as  reflection  stole  over  her  thoughts,  and  imagination  prompted 
visions  of  the  future.  She  struggled  to  recover  the  calm  dignity  of  mind 
which  was  necessary  to  support  her  through  this  lost  interview,  and 
which  Valancotirt  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  nttriin ;  for  the  transports 
of  his  joy  changed  abruptly  into  tho«o  of  Miffcring,  and  he  expressed, 
in  the  most  impasHJoncd  language,  his  horror  of  this  separation,  and 
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■iiajalr  i'  •*"' 'c  T1'     &nfi>  wept  aihmily  m  she  lint- 

■nod  to  Mm:  at*  Am  trying  to  tcantod  her  awn  ilrtw,  end  to 
wHn  Mi,  i'ii  pnggiitif  ovary  airowMtoMw  that oonld  land  to kw, 
IsM  thwnaetnj  nfhfc  feaw  led  hta  toatsntty  to  datoc*  th*  Moady  fid-  . 
MbiW  ate  almnl  to  hpa  m  tarsalfandonhhn, and  da 
to  «n|aM  np  Iflnatoaji  too  powerfnl  for  hie  reason. 

Tea  en  aneng  nVpM  M|  Mid  he,  to  a  distant  MHttV-oh  how  dfo- 

ImiI    to  ewer  Meteey,  ww  1M,  new  adndiawl— with  people,  too, 

who  well  toy  M  mm  Mm  fciMl  Ma,  and  to  promoto  m  mmmbmw 

*  How  oan  I  know  this,  and  not  know  that  you  will  never  return  for  b* 

■Mwreakatoei    Hfci votee  wm .tilled by  eigne. 

Yewbnlkwe,  then,  natiEmUy,  that  the  p  *      * 


■  »NM  MM  MMMMjf  MMlMt|  1 

Mm,  hwel  ■■■lei  VMltoMMt,  MnW.  for  a. I    0  Emily  I  how  sweet, 
'  '  tM,M»  nfpM  wonwal  whM  MwAtt,  WM*  MgMlll  eweMff  gbtol 


IMW-MMM,**  thyW  worts!  whM  MwaW,  ttoiMit  ew<Mtf|dWl 
I mmMmjUb  dMbt Me  immmmi of  yoar  bMmmmi  yotanohisthe 
ianoanhannnj  of  ind  Iom,  that  it  is  always  awafco  to  MMJfatM,  how- 
MM    always  MMBTdtoj  »t  mmmmm  trnn,  the  ob,*    ' 

:  end  the*  It  is,  that  I  always  feel  revived,  m  by  a 
be*  your  words  teU  me  I  em  dear  to  yon ;  and,  wai 
these,  I  aalapN  Into  doubt,  and  t 

MMBMgfc  MMBMt  MlMBBt  he  « 

tha  to  bottom  job,  and  In  those  b 


labor   always  repairing  new  mmmmm  from  tha  ebjeots 
of  ito  Intone):  and  U>m  It  la,  that  I  always  leal  revived,  a*  by  a  aow 
"    '    "  r  to  yon;  and,  wanting 

»  despondency.  Than, 
exclaimed,  Bat  what  a  wretch  am  I, 
thto  totortom  yon,  and  hi  these  momenta,  too  I — I,  who  ought  to  eup- 
port  and  comfort  yon. 

TUa  iwSeottoa  onreamn  Valaneourt  with  tondaraeaa;  oat  rolapeing 
into  iMpandaney.  ha  again  nit  only  for  himself,  and  lamented  again 
thla  anal  atpanvnon,  In  a  TOiea  and  words  ao  impaaaionod,  that  Emily 
oonU  no  longer  atroggle  to  rap  mm  her  own  grief,  or  to  soothe  hi*. 
Tali ii 1 1 ill,  between  thaw  emotions  of  lore  and  pity,  loat  tha  power, 
and  nhnaat  tha  wish,  of  repraanunj  hia  agitation;  and  in  the  intervals 
of  ooavnWve  none,  ha  at  ono  inoinant  hawed  away  her  teara;  than  told 
her,  araehV,  that  poeeiblj  aba  might  never  again  weep  for  him ;  and 
than  triad  to  apeak  mora  embnly,  bet  only  exclaimed,  O  Emily— ny 
heat  will  break] — I  cannot,  cannot  leave  yon  I    Now,  1  one  npon  that 

. mow  i  ^qU  .qi  ^  mT  ^raui—a  Uufe  while,  and  all  thla 

win  appear  a  dream:  '*  "  ^  ■'        *  ..... 


I  hold  yon  in  my 
am:  I  shall  Took, 
ores,  and  tha  hap 


ginatton;  to  hear  tha  tonaa  of  your  vnioa,  and  even  memory  win  bo 
silent  !—J  cannot,  cannot  leave  yon.  Why  should  wa  eonfide  the  hap- 
piness of  onr  whole  livea  to  tha  win  of  pooplo  who  have  no  right  to 
(ntorrapt  it,  and,  except  giving  yon  to  me,  have  no  power  to  promote 
it!  O  Emily,  venture  to  but  yonr  own  heart— venture  to  be  mine 
fotorerl  hua  voieo  trembled,  and  ha  wm  aOent.  Emily  continued  to 
weep,  and  wm  alknt  alao :  when  Valanoonrt  proceeded  to  propose  an 
immediate  marriage,  and  that,  at  an  early  hoar  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, ahe  should  quit  Madame  Montoni's  home,  and  be  conducted  by 
him  to  the  church  of  tha  Auguatinee,  where  a  friar  shonld  await  to 
unto  thorn. 

The  aiknoe  with  which  she  listened  to  a  proposal  dictated  by  lava 
and  despair,  and  enforced  at  a  moment  whan  it  teamed  acaxoaXv  ^cen\- 
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ble  for  her  to  oppose  it — when  her  heart  was  softened  by  the  sorrow  of 
separation  that  might  be  eternal,  and  her  reason  obscured  by  the  illu- 
sions of  love  and  terror— encouraged  him  to  hope  that  it  would  not  be 
rejected.  Sneak,  my  Emily!  said  Valancourt,  eagerly;  let  me  hear 
your  voice,  let  me  hear  you  confirm  my  fate.'  She  spoke  not:  her 
cheek  was  cold,  and  her  senses  seemed  to  fail  her ;  but  she  did  not 
faint.  To  Valancourt's  terrified  imagination  she  appeared  to  be  dying : 
he  called  upon  her  name,  rose  to  go  to  the  chateau  for  assistance,  and 
then,  recollecting  her  situation,  feared  to  go,  or  to  leave  her  Tor  a  mo- 
ment. 

After  a  few  minutes,  she  drew  a  deep  sigh,  and  began  to  revive. 
The  conflict  she  had  suffered,  between  love  and  the  duty  she  at  present 
owed  to  her  father's  sister;  her  repugnance  to  a  clandestine  marriage; 
her  fear  of  emerging  on  the  world  with  embarrassments,  such  as  might 
ultimately  involve  the  object  of  her  affection  in  misery  and  repentance 
— all  this  various  interest  was  too  powerful  for  a  mind  already  ener- 
vated by  sdrrow,  and  her  reason  had  suffered  a  transient  suspension. 
But  duty  and  good  sense,  however  hard  the  conflict,  at  length  tri- 
umphed over  affection  and  mournful  presentiment.  Above  all,  she 
dreaded  to  involve  Valancourt  in  obscurity  and  vain  regret,  which  she 
saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  must  be  the  too  certain  consequence  of  a 
marriage  in  their  present  circumstances;  and  she  acted,  perhape,  with 
somewhat  more  than  female  fortitude,  when  she  resolved  to  endure  a 
present*  rather  than  to  provoke  a  distant  misfortune. 

With  a  candor  that  proved  how  truly  she  esteemed  and  loved  him, 
and  which  endeared  her  to  him,  if  jwssible,  more  than  ever,  she  told 
Valancourt  all  her  reasons  for  rejecting  his  proposals.  Those  which 
influenced  her  concerning  his  future  welfare,  he  instantly  refuted,  or 
rather  contradicted;  but  they  awakened  tender  considerations  for  her, 
which  the  phrensy  of  passion  and  despair  had  concealed  before;  and 
love,  which  had  but  lately  prompted  him  to  propose  a  clandestine  and 
immediate  marriage,  now  induced  him  to  renounce  it.  The  triumph 
was  almost  too  much  for  his  heart;  for  Emily's  sake  he  endeavored  to 
stifle  his  grief;  but  the  swelling  anguish  would  not  be  restrained: — O 
Emily !  said  he,  I  must  leave  you — I  mttut  leave  you — and  I  know  it  is 
forever ! 

Convulsive  sobs  again  interrupted  his  words,  and  they  wept  together 
in  silence;  till  Emily,  recollecting  the  danger  of  being  discovered,  and 
the  impropriety  of  prolonging  an  interview  which  might  subject  her 
to  censure,  summoned  all  her  fortitude  to  utter  a  last  farewell. 

Stay !  said  Valancourt,  I  conjure  you  to  stay,  for  I  have  much  to  tell 
you.  The  agitation  of  my  mind  has  hitherto  suffered  me  to  speak  only 
on  the  subject  that  occupied  it :  I  have  forborne  to  mention  a  doubt  of 
much  importance,  partly  lest  it  should  appear  as  if  I  told  it  with  an 
ungenerous  view  of  alarming  you  into  a  compliance  with  my  late  pro- 
posal. 

Emily,  much  agitated,  did  not  leave  Valancourt,  hut  she  led  him 
from  the  pavilion;  and,  as  they  walked  upon  the  terrace,  ho  proceeded 
as  follows: 

This  MoDtoni — I  have  heard  some  strange  hints  concerning  him;  are 
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yon  certain  be  is  of  Monsieur  Quesnel's  family,  and  that  his  fortune  is 
what  it  appears  to  be  ? 

I  Lave  no  reason  to  doubt  either,  replied  Emily,  in  a  voice  of  alarm. 
Of  the  first,  indeed,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  I  havo  no  certain  means  of 
lodging  of  the  latter,  and  I  entreat  you  will  tell  me  all  you  have 
heard. 

That  I  certainly  will :  but  it  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
information;  I  gathered  it  by  accident  from  an  Italian,  who  was  speak- 
ing to  another  person  of  this  Montoni.  They  were  talking  of  his  mar- 
riage :  the  Italian  said,  that  if  he  was  the  person  he  meant,  be  was  not 
likely  to  make  Madame  Cheron  happy.  lie  proceeded  to  speak  of  bim 
in  general  terms  of  dislike,  and  then  gave  some  particular  hints,  con- 
cerning hit  character,  that  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I  ventured  to  ask 
bim  a  few  questions.  He  was  reserved  in  bis  replies;  but  after  hesi- 
tating for  some  time,  he  owned  that  he  bad  understood  abroad  that 
Montoni  was  a  man  of  desperate  fortune  and  character,  lie  said  some- 
thing of  a  castle  of  Montoni's,  situated  among  the  Apennines,  and  some 
strange  circumstances,  that  might  be  mentioned,  as  to  his  former  mode 
of  life.  I  pressed  him  to  inform  me  farther ;  but  I  believe  the  strong 
interest  I  felt  was  visible  in  my  manner,  and  alarmed  bim,  for  no  en- 
treaties could  prevail  with  him  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances he  had  alluded  to,  or  to  mention  any  thing  farther  concerning 
Montoni.  I  observed  to  bim,  that,  if  Montoni  was  possessed  of  a  castle 
in  the  Apennines,  it  appeared  from  such  a  circumstance  that  be  was  of 
some  family,  and  also  Beemed  to  coutradiot  the  rej>ort  that  be  was  a 
man  of  entirely  broken  fortunes.  He  shook  bis  bead,  and  looked  as  if 
he  could  have  said  a  great  deal,  but  made  no  reply. 

A  hone  of  learning  something  more  satisfactory,  or  more  positive, 
detained  me  in  bis  company  a  considerable  time,  and  I  renewed  the 
subject  repeatedly;  but  the  Italian  wrapping  himself  up  in  reserve, 
said — that  what  he  had  mentioned  he  bad  caught  only  from  floating 
reports,  and  that  reports  frequently  arose  from  personal  malice,  and 
were  very  little  to  be  depended  upon.  I  forebore  to  press  the  subject 
farther,  since  it  was  obvious  that  ho  was  alarmed  for  the  consequence 
of  what  he  had  already  said ;  and  I  was  compelled  to  remain  in  uncer- 
tainty on  a  point  where  suspense  is  almost  intolerable.  Think,  Emily, 
what  I  must  suffer  to  see  you  depart  for  a  foreign  country,  committed 
to  the  power  of  a  man  of  such  doubtful  character  as  this  Montoni ! 
But  I  will  not  alarm  you  unnecessarily :  it  is  possible,  as  the  Italian 
said  at  first,  that  this  is  not  the  Montoni  he  alluded  to:  yet,  Emily, 
consider  well  before  you  resolve  to  commit  yourself  to  him.  Oh !  I 
must  not  trust  myself  to  speak— or  I  shall  renounce  all  the  motives 
which  so  lately  influenced  me  to  resign  the  hope  of  your  becoming1 
mine  immediately. 

Viilancourt  walked  upon  the  terrace  with  hurried  steps,  while  Emily  * 
remained  leaning  on  the  balustrade  in  deep  thought.  The  information 
she  had  just  received  excited,  perhaps,  more  alarm  than  it  could  jus- 
tify, and  raised  once  more  the  conflict  of  contrasted  interests.  She 
had  never  liked  Montoni,  the  iire  and  keenness  of  his  eye,  its  proud 
exultation,  its  bold  fierceness,  its  sullon  watchfulness,  as  oc/tt&w^  w>A 
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even  slight  occasion,  had  called  forth  the  latent  soul,  she  had  often  ob- 
served with  emotion,  while  from  the  usual  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance she  had  always  shrank.  From  snch  observation,  she  was  the 
more  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  this  Montoni  of  whom  the  Italian 
had  uttered  his  suspicions  hints.  The  thonght  of  being  solely  in  his 
power,  in  a  foreign  land,  was  terrifying  to  her.  It  was  not  by  terror 
alone  that  she  was  urged  to  an  immediate  marriage  with  Valanoourt : 
the  tenderest  love  had  already  pleaded  his  cause,  but  had  been  unable 
to  overcome  her  opinion,  as  to  her  dnty,  her  disinterested  considera- 
tions for  Valancourt,  and  the  delicacy  whieh  made  her  revolt  from  a 
clandestine  union.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  vague  terror 
wonld  be  more  powerful  than  the  united  influence  of  love  and  grief; 
but  it  recalled  all  their  energy,  and  rendered  a  second  conquest  neces- 
sary. 

with  Valancourt,  whose  imagination  was  now  awake  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  every  passion,  whose  apprehensions  for  Emily  had  acquired 
strength  by  the  mere  mention  of  them,  and  became  every  instant  more 
powerful  as  his  mind  brooded  over  them — with  Valancourt  no  second 
conquest  was  attainable.  He  thought  he  saw  in  the  clearest  light,  and 
love  assisted  the  fear,  that  -this  journey  to  Italy  would  involve  Emily 
in  misery.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  persevere  in  opposing  it,  and 
in  conjuring  her  to  bestow  upon  him  the  title  of  her  lawful  protector. 

Emily !  said  he,  with  solemn  earnestness,  this  is  no  time  for  sorupu 
lous  distinctions,  for  weighing  the  dubious  and  comparatively  trifling 
circumstances  that  may  atfect  our  future  comfort.-  1  now  see  much 
more  clearly  than  before  the  train  of  serious  dangers  you  are  going  to 
encounter  with  a  man  of  Montoni's  character.  Those  dark  hints  of 
the  Italian  spoke  much,  but  not  more  than  the  idea  I  have  of  Ifonto- 
ni\s  disposition,  as  exhibited  even  in  his  countenance.  I  think  I  see  at 
this  moment  all  that  could  have  been  hinted  written  there.  He  is  the 
Italian  whom  I  fear;  and  I  conjure  you,  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  mine,  to  prevent  the  evils  1  shudder  to  foresee.  O  Emily!  let  my 
tenderness,  my  arms,  withhold  you  from  them.  Give  me  the  right  to 
defend  yon. 

Emily  only  sighed;  while  Valancourt  proceeded  to  remonstrate  and 
to  entreat  with  all  the  energy  that  love  and  apprehension  could  inspire. 
But  as  his  imagination  magnified  to  her  the  possible  evils  she  was  going 
to  meet,  the  mists  of  her  own  fancy  began  to  dissipate,  and  allowed 
her  to  distinguish  the  exaggerated  images  which  imposed  on  his  reason. 
Sho  considered  that  there  was  no  proof  of  Montoni  being  the  person 
whom  the  stranger  had  meant;  that  even  if  he  was  so,  the  Italian  had 
noticed  his  character  and  broken  fortunes  merely  from  report;  and 
that,  though  the  countenance  of  Montoni  seemed  to  give  probability  to 
a  part  of  the  rumor,  it  was  not  by  such  circumstances  that  an  implicit 
belief  of  it  could  be  justified.  These  considerations  would  probably 
not  have  arisen  so  distinctly  to  her  mind  at  this  time  had  not  the  ter- 
rors of  Valancourt  presented  to  her  such  obvious  exaggerations  of  her 
danger  as  incited  her  to  distrust  the  fallacies  of  passion.  But  while 
she  endeavored  in  the  gentlest  manner  to  convince  him  of  his  error, 
she  plunged  him  into  a  new  one.    His  voice  and  countenance  changed 
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to  An  expression  of  dark  despair.  Emily  I  said  he,  this— this  moment 
k  the  bitterest  that  is  yet  to  come  to  me.  You  do  not— cannot  love 
me  I  It  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  reason  thus  coolly,  thus  delib- 
erately, if  you  did.  1— I  am  torn  with  anguish  at  the  prospect  of  our 
separation,  and  of  the  evils  that  may  await  you  in  consequence  of  it. 
I  would  encounter  any  haaards  to  prevent  it— to  save  you.  If o,  Emily  1 
no ! — yon  cannot  love  me  1 

We  have  now  little  time  to  waste  in  exclamation  or  assertion,  said 
Emily,  endeavoring  to  conceal  her  emotion.  If  yon  are  yet  to  learn 
how  dear  you  are,  and  ever  must  be,  to  my  heart,  no  assurances  of 
mine  can  give  yon  conviction. 

The  lost  words  faltered  on  her  lipa,  and  her  lean  flowed  fast  These 
words  and  tears  brought  once  mora,  and  with  instantaneous  force,  con- 
▼ietlon  of  her  love  to  Valanoourt.  He  could  only  exclaim,  Emily  1 
Emily!  and  weep  over  the  hand  he  preosod  to  his  lips.  But  she,  after 
some  momenta,  again  roused  herself  from  the  indulgence  of  sorrow, 
and  said,  I  must  leave  you.  It  is  late,  and  my  absence  from  the  cha- 
teau may  be  discovered.  Think  of  me— love  me — when  J  am  far 
away  I    The  belief  of  this  will  be  my  comfort. 

Think  of  you  I  love  you  I  exclaimed  Valancourt. 

Try  to  moderate  these  transports,  said  Emily ;  for  my  sake,  try. 

For  your  sake ! 

Tea,  for  my  sake,  replied  Emily,  in  a  tremulous  voice.  I  cannot 
leave  you  thus. 

Then  do  not  leave  mel  said  Valancourt,  with  quickness.  Why 
should  we  part,  or  part  for  longer  than  till  to-morrow  ? 

I  am,  indeed,  I  am  unequal  to  these  moments,  replied  Emily.  Yon 
tear  my  heart;  but  I  never  can  consent  to  this  hasty,  imprudent  pro- 
posal 

If  we  could  command  our  time,  my  Emily,  it  should  not  be  thus 
lusty.    We  must  submit  to  circumstances. 

We  must,  indeed  1  I  have  already  told  you  all  my  heart  My 
spirits  are  gone.  Yon  allowed  the  force  of  my  objections  till  your 
tenderness  called  up  vague  terrors,  which  have  given  us  both  unneces- 
sary anguish.  Spare  me !  Do  not  oblige  me  to  repeat  the  reasons  I 
have  already  urged. 

Spare  you!  cried  Valancourt.  I  am  a  wretch — a  very  wretch,  that 
have  felt  only  for  myself!  I,  who  ought  to  have  shown  the  fortitude 
of  man,  who  ought  to  have  supported  you — I  liave  increased  your  suf- 
fering by  the  conduct  of  a  child.  Forgive  me,  Emily.  Think  of  the 
distraction  of  my  mind,  now  that  I  am  about  to  part  with  all  that  is 
dear  to  me,  and  forgive  me!  When  you  are  prone,  I  shall  recollect, 
with  bitter  remorse,  what  I  have  made  you  suffer,  and  shall  wish  in 
vain  that  I  could  see  you,  if  only  for  a  moment,  that  1  might  soothe 
your  grief. 

Tears  again  interrupted  his  voice,  and  Emily  wept  with  him.  I  will 
show  myself  more  worthy  of  your  love,  said  Valancourt,  at  length.  I 
will  not  prolong  these  moments.  My  Emily !  my  own  Emily !  never 
forget  me!  God  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again!  I  resign  you  to 
his  care.    O  God!  O  God!  protect  and  bless  her\ 
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He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  heart.  Emily  sunk  almost  lifeless  on  his 
bosom,  and  neither  wept  nor  spoke.  Valancourt,  now  commanding 
his  own  distress,  tried  to  comfort  and  reassure  her ;  hot  she  appeared 
totally  unaffected  by  what  he  said ;  and  a  sigh  which  she  uttered  now 
and  tnen  was  all  that  proved  that  she  had  not  fainted. 

He  supported  her  slowly  towards  the  chateau,  weeping,  and  speak- 
ing to  her,  bat  she  answered  only  in  sighs,  till,  having  reached  the 
gate  that  terminated  the  avenue,  she  seemed  to  have  recovered  her 
consciousness,  and  looking  round,  perceived  how  near  they  were  to 
the  chateau.  We  must  part  here,  said  she,  stopping.  Why  prolong 
these  moments?    Teach  me  the  fortitude  I  have  forgot. 

Valanoonrt  straggled  to  assume  a  composed  air.  Farewell,  my 
love  1  said  he,  in  a  voice  of  solemn  tenderness.  Trust  me,  we  shall 
meet  again — meet  for  each  other — meet  to  part  no  morel  His  voice 
faltered,  but  recovering  it.  he  proceeded  in  a  firmer  tone.  You  know 
not  what  I  shall  suffer  till  I  hear  from  you.  I  shall  omit  no  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  to  you  my  letters,  yet  I  tremble  to  think  how  few 
may  occur.  And  trusVme,  love,  for  your  dear  sake,  I  will  try  to  bear 
this  absence  with  fortitude.    Oh,  how  little  have  I  shown  to-night  1 

Farewell !  said  Emily,  faintly.  When  you  are  gone,  I  shall  think  of 
many  things  I  would  have  said  to  you. 

And  I  of  many — many !  said  Valancourt.  I  never  left  you  yet  that 
±  did  not  immediately  remember  some  question,  or  some  entreaty,  or 
some  circumstance  concerning  my  love  that  I  earnestly  wished  to  men- 
tion, and  felt  wretched  because  I  could  not.  O.  Emily  I  this  counte- 
nance on  which  1  now  gaze  will,  in  a  moment,  be  gone  from  my  eyes 
and  not  all  the  efforts  of  fancy  will  be  able  to  recall  it  with  exactness. 
Oh,  what  an  infinite  difference  between  this  moment  and  the  next) 
Now  I  am  in  yonr  presence— can  behold  you  1  then  all  will  be  a  dreary 
blank,  and  I  shall  be  a  wanderer,  exiled  from  my  only  home. 
^  Valancourt  again  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  held  her  there  in 
silence,  weeping.  Tears  once  again  calmed  her  oppressed  mind.  They 
again  bade  each  other  farewell,  lingered  a  moment,  and  then  parted, 
valanoonrt  seemed  to  force  himself  from  the  spot.  He  passed  hastily 
up  the  avenue ;  and  Emily,  as  she  moved  slowly  towards  the  chateau, 
heard  his  distant  steps.  She  listened  to  the  sounds,  as  they  sunk 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  the  melancholy  stillness  of  night  alone  remained, 
and  then  hurried  to  her  chamber  to  seek  repose)  which,  alas 1  was  flea 
from  her  wretchedness. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

**  Where'er  I  roam,  whaterer  realms  I  we, 
11/  heart  unravelled  atill  ahall  turn  to  thee." 

GoLMxiTn. 

The  carriages  were  at  the  gates  at  an  early  hour.  The  bustle  of  the 
domestics,  passing  to  and  fro  in  the  galleries,  awakened  Emily  from 
harassing  slumbers.  Her  unquiet  mind  hail,  during  the  night,  pre- 
sented her  with  terrific  images  and  obscure  circumstances  concerning 
her  affection  and  her  future  life.  She  now  endeavored  to  chase  away 
the  impressions  they  had  left  on  her  fancy ;  but  from  imaginary  evils 
she  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  real  ones.  Recollecting  that  she 
had  parted  with  Valancourt,  perhaps  forever,  her  heart  sickened  as 
memory  revived.  But  she  tried  to  dismiss  the  dismal  forebodings  that 
crowded  on  her  mind,  and  to  restrain  the  sorrow  which  she  could  not 
subdue-— efforts  which  -diffused  over  the  settled  melancholy  of  her 
countenance  an  expression  of  tempered  resignation,  as  a  thin  veil 
thrown  over  the  features  of  beauty  renders  them  more  interesting  by  a 
partial  concealment.  But  Madame  Montoni  observed  nothing  in  this 
countenance  except  its  unusual  paleness,  which  attracted  her  censure. 
She  told  Jier  niece  that  she  had  been  indulging  in  fanciful  sorrows,  and 
begged  she  would  have  more  regard  for  decorum  than  to  let  the  world 
see  that  she  could  not  renounce  an  improper  attachment,  at  which 
Emily's  pale  cheek  became  flushed  with  crimson-  —but  it  was  the  blush 
of  pride,  and  she  made  no  answer.  Soon  after  Montoni  entered  the 
breakfast-room,  spoke  little,  and  seemed  impatient  to  be  gone. 

The  windows  of  this  room  opened  upon  the  garden.  As  Emily 
passed  them,  she  saw  the  spot  where  she  hod  parted  with  Valancourt 
ou  the  preceding  night.  The  remembrance  pressed  heavily  on  her 
heart,  and  she  turned  hastily  away  from  tho  object  tliat  had  awa- 
kened it. 

The  baggage  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  travellers  entered  their 
carriages,  and  Emily  would  have  left  tho  chateau  without  one  sigh  of 
regret,  had  it  not  been  situated  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Valancourt's 
residence. 

From  a  little  eminence,  she  looked  back  upon  Toulouse,  and  the  far- 
secii  plains  of  Gascony,  beyond  which  the  broken  summits  of  the 
Pyrenees  ap;>eared  on  the  distant  horizon,  lighted  up  by  a  morning 
sun.  Dear,  pleasant  mountains!  said  she  to  herself,  how  long  may  it 
be  ere  I  see  you  again,  and  how  much  may  happen  to  make  me  miser- 
able in  the  interval!  Oh!  could  I  now  bo  certain  that  1  should  ever 
return  to  you,  and  find  that  Vulancourt  still  lived  for  me,  I  should  go 
in  peace!     lie  will  still  gaze  on  you — gaze  when  I  am  far  away! 

The  trees  that  impended  over  the  high  banks  of  the  road,  and  formed 
a  line  of  perspective  with  the  distant  country,  now  threatened  to  ex- 
clude the  view  of  them;  but  the  bluish  mountains  at\\\  a\>\^\t^  W 

6* 
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yond  the  dark  foliage,  and  Emily  continued  to  lean  from  the  coach- 
window,  till  at  length  the  closing  brandies  shut  them  from  her  sight. 
Another  object  soon  caught  her  attention.  She  had  scarcely  looked 
it  a  person  who  walked  along  (lie  bunk,  with  his  hat,  in  which  was 
the  military  leather,  drawn  over  his  eyes,  before,  at  the  sound  of  wheels, 
he  suddenly  turned,  and  she  perceived  that  it  was  Valnnconrt  himself, 
who  waved  his  Imiid,  sprung  into  the  mad,  and,  through  the  window 
of  the  carriage,  put  a  letter  into  nor  hand.  He  endeavored  to  smile 
through  the  despair  that  overspread  his  countenance  as  she  passed  on. 
The  remembrance  of  that  smile  seemed  impressed  on  Emily's  mind 
forever.  She  leaned  from  the  window,  and  saw  him  on  a  knoll  of  the 
broken  bank,  leaning  against  the  high  trees  that  waved  over  him,  and 
pursuing  the  carriage  with  his  eyes.  He  waved  hie  hand;  and  she 
continued  to  gaze,  till  distance  confused  his  figure;  and,  at  length, 
another  turn  of  the  road  entirely  separated  him  from  her  right. 

Having  stopped  to  take  np  Signer  Cavigni  at  a  chateau  on  the  road, 
the  travellers,  of  whom  Emily  was  disrespectfully  seated  with  Madame 
Montoni's  woman  in  a  second  carriage,  pursued  their  way  over  the 
plains  of  Languedoc.  The  presence  of  this  servant  restrained  Emily 
from  reading  Valancourt's  letter,  for  she  did  not  choose  to  expose  the 
emotions  it  might  occasion  to  the  observation  of  any  jiereon ;  yet,  such 
was  her  wish  to  read  this  his  last  com mu  mention,  that  her  trembling 
hand  was  every  moment  on  the  point  of  breaking  the  seal. 

At  length,  they  reached  the  village,  where  they  stayed  only  to 
change  horses,  without  alighting;  and  it  was  not  till  they  stopped  to 
diuu  that  Einilv  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  letter.  Though  she 
had  never  doubted  the  sincerity  of  Valancourt's  affection,  the  fresh 
assurances  she  now  received  of  it  revived  her  spirits:  she  wept  over 
his  letter  in  tenderness,  laid  it  by  to  be  referred  to  when  they  should 
be  |iarticularly  depressed,  and  then  thought  of  him  with  much  less 
anguish  tlian  she  had  done  since  they  parted.  Among  some  other  re- 
quests which  were  interesting  to  her,  because  expressive  of  his  tender- 
ness, and  because  a  compliance  with  tliem  seemed  to  annihilate  for  a 
while  die  pain  of  alwcnee,  he  entreated  she  would  always  think  of  him 
at  sunset.    You  will  then  meet  mo  in  thought,  said  he :  I  shall  con- 

Istnntly  watch  the  sunset;  and  I  shall  be  happy  in  the  belief  that  your 
eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  same  object  with  mine,  and  that  our  minds  are 
conversing.  You  know  not,  Emily,  the  comfort  I  promise  myself  from 
these  moments;  but  1  trust  you  will  experience  it 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  with  what  emotion  Emily,  on  this  evening, 
wnl  Hied  the  declining  sun,  over  a  long  extent  of  plains,  on  which  she 
saw  it  set  without  interruption,  and  sink  towards  the  province  which 
Vulimcourt  inhabited.  After  this  hour,  her  mind  became  far  more 
tniimnil  and  resigned  than  it  had  been  since  the  marriage  of  Montoni 
and  her  aunt. 

During  several  day,  the  travellers  jonrneyed  over  the  plains  of  Lan- 
guedoc;   and  then,  entering  Duuphiny,  mid  winding  for  some  time 
Among  the  mountains  of  that  romantic  province,  they  quitted  their 
carriage,  and  began  to  ascend  the  Alps.    And  here  such  scenes  of  snb- 
/irnitf  oponod  upon  them,  tut  no  Colors  of  \Mvgufc($&  tnrafc  dare  to  paintl 
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Emily's  mind  was  so  nrach  engaged  with  new  and  wonderful  images, 
that  they  sometimes  banished  the  idea  of  Valancourt,  though  they 
more  frequently  revived  it.  These  brought  to  her  recollection  the 
prospects  among  the  Pyrenees,  which  they  had  admired  together,  and 
had  believed  nothing  conld  excel  in  grandeur.  How  often  did  she  wish 
to  express  to  him  the  new  emotions  which  this  astonishing  scenery 
awakened,  and  that  he  conld  partake  of  them  t  Sometimes,  too,  she 
endeavored  to  anticipate  his  remarks,  and  almost  imagined  him  present 
She  seemed  to  have  arisen  into  another  world,  and  to  have  left  every 
trifling  thought,  every  trifling  sentiment,  in  that  below:  those  only  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity  now  dilated  her  mind,  and  elevated  the  affec- 
tions of  her  heart. 

With  what  emotions  of  sublimity,  softened  by  tenderness,  did  she 
meet  Valancourt  in  thought,  at  the  customary  hour  of  sunset,  when, 
wandering  among  the  Alps,  she  watched  the  glorious  orb  sink  amid 
their  summits,  his  last  tints  die  away  on  their  snowy  points,  and  a 
solemn  obscurity  steal  over  the  scene !  And  when  the  last  gleam  had 
faded,  she  turned  her  eyes  from  the  west  with  somewhat  of  the  melan- 
choly regret  that  is  experienced  after  the  departure  of  a  beloved  friend ; 
while  these  lonely  feelings  were  heightened  by  the  spreading  gloom, 
and  by  the  low  sounds,  heard  only  when  darkness  confines  attention, 
which  makes  the  general  stillness  more  impressive — leaves  shook  by 
the  air — the  last  of  the  breeze  that  lingers  after  sunset— or  the  murmur 
of  distant  streams. 

During  the  first  days  of  this  journey  among  the  Alps,  the  scenery 
exhibited  a  wonderful  mixture  of  solitude  and  inhabitation,  of  cultiva- 
tion and  barrenness.  On  the  edge  of  tremendous  precipice*,  and 
within  the  hollow  of  the  cliffs,  below  which  the  clouds  often  floated, 
were  seen  villages,  spires,  and  con  vent- towers ;  while  green  pastures 
and  vineyards  spread  their  hues  at  the  feet  of  perpendicular  rocks  of 
marble,  or  granite,  whose  points,  tufted  with  Alpine  shrubs,  or  exhib- 
iting only  massy  crags,  rose  above  each  other,  till  they  terminated  in 
the  snow-topped  mountains  .whence  the  torrent  fell  that  thundered 
along  the  valley. 

The  snow  was  not  yet  melted  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Cenis,  over 
which  the  travellers  passed ;  but  Emily,  as  she  looked  upon  its  clear 
lake  and  extended  plain,  surrounded  by  broken  cliffs,  saw,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  verdant  beauty  it  would  exhibit  when  the  snows  should  be 
gone ;  and  the  shepherds,  leading  up  the  midsummer  flocks  from  Pied- 
mont, to  pasture  on  its  flowery  summit,  should  odd  Arcadian  figures  to 
Arcadian  landscape. 

As  she  descended  on  the  Italian  side,  the  precipices  became  still 
more  tremendous,  and  the  prospects  still  more  wild  and  majestic;  over 
which  the  shifting  lights  threw  all  the  pomp  of  coloring.  Emily  de- 
lighted to  observe  the  snowy  tops  of  the  mountains  under  the  passing 
influence  of  the  day — blushing  with  morning,  glowing  with  the  bright- 
ness of  noon,  or  just  tinted  with  the  purple  evening.  The  haunt  of 
man  could  now  only  be  discovered  by  the  simple  hut  of  the  shepherd 
and  the  hunter,  or  by  the  rough  pine  bridge  thrown  across  thft  torrent 
to  assist  the  latter  in  hia  chase  of  the  chamois  over  crag^  Vtifct^W* 
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for  this  vestige  of  man,  it  would  have  been  believed  only  the  chamois 
or  the  wolf  dared  to  venture.  As  Emily  gazed  upon  one  of  these  per- 
ilous bridges,  with  the  cataraot  foaming  beneath  it,  some  images  oame 
to  her  mind,  which  she  afterwards  combined  in  the  following 

BTOKIED  BONNET. 

The  weary  trareUer,  who,  all  night  lone, 

Has  climb'd  smong  the  Alps'  tremendous  steeps, 
Skirting  the  path 'ess  precipice,  where  throng 

Wild  forms  of  danger:  as  he  onward  creep*. 
If  <-nanoe,  his  anxious  eye  at  distance  aees 

The  mountain  shepherd's  solitary  homo, 
Peeping  from  forth  toe  raoon-illnmlned  trees, 

what  sadden  transports  to  his  bosom  come  I 
Bat  if,  between,  some  hideous  chasm  yawn. 

Where  the  cleft  pine  a  doubtful  bridge  dteplsjm, 
In  dreadful  silence,  on  the  brink,  forlorn, 

He  stands,  and  Tiews,  in  the  faint  rays, 
Far,  far  below  the  torrent's  rising  surge, 

And  listens  to  the  wild,  lmpetooos  roar; 
Still  eyes  the  depth,  still  shudders  on  the  Terge, 

Fears  to  return,  nor  dares  to  rentnreo'er. 
Desperate,  at  length,  the  tottering  pamk  he  tries, 
HU  week  sUps  slide,  he  shriek^  he  sins»-nedtesl 

Emily,  often  as  she  travelled  among  the  clouds,  watched  in  silent 
awe  their  billowy  surges  rolling  below:  sometimes,  wholly  closing 
upon  tho  scene,  they  appeared  like  a  world  of  chaos :  and  at  others, 
spreading  thinly,  they  opened  and  admitted  partial  catches  of  the  land- 
scape— the  torrent,  whose  astounding  roar  had  never  failed,  tumbling 
down  the  rocky  chasm,  huge  cliffs  white  with  snow,  or  the  dark  sum- 
mits of  the  pine  forests  tliat  stretched  midway  down  the  mountains. 
But  who  may  describe  her  rapture  when,  having  passed  through  a  sea 
of  vapor,  she  caught  a  first  view  of  Italy ;  when,  from  the  ridge  of  one 
of  those  tremendous  precipices  that  liaug  upon  Mount  Cenis,  and  guard 
the  entrance  of  that  enchanting  country,  she  looked  down  through  the 
lower  clouds,  and,  as  they  floated  away,  saw  the  grassy  vales  of  Pied- 
mont at  her  feet,  and,  beyond,  tho  plains  of  Lombardy,  extending  to 
the  farthest  distance,  at  which  appeared,  on  the  faint  horizon,  the 
doubtful  towers  of  Turin. 

Tho  solitary  grandeur  of  the  objects,  that  immediately  surrounded 

her — the  mountain  region  towering  above;  the  deep  precipices  that 

1  fell  beneath ;  the  waving  blackness  of  the  forests  of  pine  and  oak  which 

I*  skirted  their  feet,  or  hung  within  their  recesses;  the  headlong  torrents 
that  dashed  among  their  cliffs,  sometimes  appearing  like  a  cloud  of 
mist,  at  others  like  a  sheet  of  ice — these  were  features  which  received  a 
I  higher  character  of  sublimity  from  the  reposing  beauty  of  Italian  land- 
'•  scape  below,  stretching?  to  the  wide  horizon,  where  the  same  melting 
.    blue  tint  seemed  to  unite  earth  and  sky. 

Madame  Montoni  only  shuddered  as  she  looked  down  precipices  near 
whose  edge  the  chairmen  trotted  as  lightly  aud  swiftly,  almost,  as  the 
chamois  bounded,  and  from  which  Emily,  too,  recoiled ;  but  with  her 
fears  were  mingled  such  various  emotions  of  delight,  such  admiration, 
astonishment,  and  awe,  as  she  had  never  experienced  before. 
Me&nwhile,  the  carriers  having  come  to  a  landing-place,  stopped  to 
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rest ;  and  the  travellers  being  seated  on  the  point  of  a  cliff,  Montoni 
and  Cavigni  renewed  a  dispute  concerning  Hannibal's  passage  over  the 
AIpe — Montoni  contending  that  he  entered  Italy  by  way  of  Mount 
Cenis,  and  Cavigni  that  he  jmssed  over  Mount  8t.  Bernard.  The  sub- 
ject brought  to  Emily's  imagination  the  disasters  he  had  suffered  in 
this  bold  and  perilous  adventure.  She  saw  his  vast  armies  winding 
among  the  denies,  and  over  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  the  mountains, 
which  at  night  were  lighted  up  by  his  fires,  or  by  the  torches  which 
he  caused  to  be  carried  when  he  pursued  his  indefatigable  march.  In 
the  eye  of  fancy,  she  perceived  the  gleam  of  arms  through  the  duski- 
ness of  night,  the  glitter  of  spears  and  helmets,  and  the  banners  floating 
dimly  on  the  twilight;  while  now  and  then  the  blast  of  a  distant  trum- 
pet echoed  along  the  defile,  and  the  signal  was  answered  by  a  momen- 
tary clash  of  arms.  She  looked  with  horror  upon  the  mountaineers, 
perched  on  the  higher  cliffs,  assailing  the  troops  below  with  broken 
fragments  of  the  mountains ;  on  soldiers  and  elephants  tumbling  head- 
long down  the  lower  precipices ;  and,  as  she  listened  to  the  rebound- 
ing rooks  that  followed  their  fall,  the  terrors  of  fancy  yielded  to  those 
of  reality,  and  she  shuddered  to  behold  herself  on  the  dizsy  height 
whence  she  had  pictured  the  descent  of  others. 

Madame  Montoni,  meantime,  as  she  looked  upon  Italy,  was  content 
plating,  in  imagination,  the  splendor  of  palaces  and  the  grandeur  of 
castles,  such -as  she  believed  she  was  going  to  be  mistress  of  at  Venice 
and  in  the  Apennines,  and  she  became,  in  idea,  little  less  than  a  princess. 
Being  no  longer  under  the  alarms  which  had  deterred  her  from  giving 
entertainments  to  the  beauties  of  Toulouse,  whom  Montoni  had  men- 
tioned with  more  eclat  to  his  own  vanity  than  credit  to  their  discretion 
or  regard  to  truth,  she  determined  to  give  concerts,  though  she  had 
neither  ear  nor  taste  for  music ;  conrer$aeioni,  though  she  had  no  talent 
for  conversation;  and  to  outvie,  if  possible, ^n  the  g&yeties  of  her  par- 
ties and  the  magnificence  of  her  liveries,  all  the  noblesse  of  Venice. 
This  blissful  reverie  was  somewhat  obscured,  when  she  recollected  the 
signor,  her  husband,  who,  though  he  was  not  averse  to  the  profit  which 
sometimes  results  from  such  parties,  had  always  shown  a  contempt  of 
the  frivolous  parade  that  sometimes  attends  them ;  till  she  considered 
that  his  pride  might  be  gratified  by  displaying  among  his  own  friends, 
in  his  native  city,  the  wealth  which  he  had  neglected  in  France;  and 
she  courted  again  the  splendid  illusions  that  had  charmed  her  be- 
fore. 

The  travellers,  as  they  descended,  gradually  exchanged  the  region  of 
winter  for  the  genial  warmth  and  beauty  of  spring.  The  sky  began  to 
assume  that  serene  and  beautiful  tint  peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Italy; 
patches  of  young  verdure,  fragrant  shrubs  and  flowers,  looked  gayly 
among  the  rocks,  often  fringing  their  rugged  brows,  or  hanging  in  tufts 
from  their  broken  sides;  and  the  buds  of  the  oak  and  mountain-ash 
were  expunding  into  foliage.  Descending  lower,  the  orange  and  the 
myrtle,  every  now  and  then,  appeared  in  some  sunny  nook,  with  their 
yellow  blossoms  peeping  from  among  the  dark  green  of  their  leaves, 
and  mingling  with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  paler 
ones  of  the  arbutus,  that  ran  mantling  to  the  crags  above;  w\&«^Vrcqt 
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•till,  spread  the  pasture*  of  Piedmont,  where  early  flocks  were  cropping 
the  luxuriant  herbage  of  spring. 

The  river  Doria,  which,  riling  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Oenis,  had 
dashed  for  many  leagues  over  the  precipices  that  bordered  the  road, 
now  began  to  assume  a  leas  impetnous,  though  scarcely  less  romantic 
character,  as  it  approached  the  green  valleys  of  Piedmont,  into  which 
the  travellers  descended  with  the  evening  ran ;  and  Emily  found  her- 
•aWonce  more  *inid  the  tranquil  beanty  of  pastoral  scenery ;  among 
flocks  and  herds,  and  slopes  tufted  with  wood*  of  lively  verdnre  and 
with  beautiful  shrubs,  snob  as  she  had  often  seen  waving  luxuriantly 
over  the  Alps  above.  The  verdnre  of  the  pasturage,  now  varied  with 
the  hues  of  early  flowers,  among  which  were  yellow  ranunculuses  and 
pansy  violets  of  delicious  fragrance,  she  had  never  seen  excelled.  Em- 
ily almost  wished  to  become  a  peasant  of  Piedmont,  to  inhabit  one  of 
the  pleasant  embowered  cottages  which  she  saw  peeping  beneath  the 
cliffs,  and  to  pass  her  careless  bonis  among  these  romantic  landscape*. 
To  tlie  hoars,  the  months,  she  was  to  pass  under  tho  dominion  of 
M OBtOtd,  she  looked  with  apprehension  I  while  those  whioh  were  de- 
parted she  remembered  with  regret  and  sorrow. 

In  the  present  scenes  her  fancy  often  gave  her  the  figure  of  Valsn- 
nonrt,  whom  she  saw  on  a  point  of  the  cliffs,  gazing  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration at  the  imagery  around  him ;  or  wandering  pensively  along  the 
vale  below,  frequently  pausing  to  look  back  upon  the  scenery ;  and 
then,  bis  countenance  glowing  with  the  poet's  Are,  punning  his  way  to 
some  overhanging  height.  When  she  again  considered  the  time  and 
the  distance  that  were  to  separate  them,  that  every  step  she  now  took 
lengthened  this  distance,  her  heart  sunk,  and  the  surrounding  land- 


scape charmed  her  n 
The 


The  traveller*,  passing  Novelese,  reached,  after  the  evening  had 
closed,  the  small  and  ancient  town  of  Susa,  which  had  formerly  guard- 
ed  this  pass  of  the  Alps  into  Piedmont.  The  heights  which  commeud 
it,  had,  since  the  invention  of  artillery,  rendered  its  fortifications  use- 
less; but  these  romantic  heights,  seen  by  moonlight,  with  the  town 
below,  surrounded  by  its  walls  and  watch-towers,  and  partially  illu- 
mined, exhibited  an  interesting  picture  to  Emily.  Here  they  ratted 
for  the  night,  at  an  inn  which  had  little  accommodation  to  boast  of; 
but  the  travellers  brought  with  them  the  hunger  that  gives  delicious 
flavor  to  the  coarsest  viands,  and  the  weariness  that  insures  re- 
pose; and  here  Emily  first  caught  a  strain  of  Italian  mnsic  on  Italian 
ground.  As  she  sat,  after  supper,  in  a  little  window  that  opened  upon 
the  country,  observing  an  etiect  of  the  moonlight  on  the  broken  sur- 
face of  the  mountains,  and  remembering  that  on  such  a  night  as  this 
she  once  had  sat  with  her  father  and  VsWeonrt  resting  upon  a  cliff  of 
the  Pyrenees,  she  heard  from  below  the  long-drawn  notes  of  a  violin, 
of  snch  tone  and  delicacy  of  expression  as  harmonized  exactly  with 
the  tender  emotion*  she  was  indulging,  and  both  charmed  and  sur- 
prised her.  Cavigni,  who  approached  tho  window,  smiled  at  her  sur- 
prise. This  is  nothing  extraordinary,  said  he;  you  will  bear  the  same, 
perhaps,  at  every  inn  in  our  way.  It  is  one  of  our  landlord's  family 
who plajt,  I  doubt  not,    Emily,  aa  abe tintaaed,  thought  be  could  be 
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scarcely  lew  than  a.  professor  of  raosio  whom  she  heard;  and  the  sweet 
Mid  plaintive  strains  soon  lolled  her  Into  a  reverie;  from  which  she 
was  vary  unwillingly  roused  by  the  raillery  of  Cevigni,  and  by  the 
voice  of  Hontoni,  who  gave  orders  to  a  servant  to  have  the  carriages 
ready  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  and  added,  that  he 
meant  to  dine  at  Turin. 

Hadarao  Montooi  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  to  be  once  more  on  level 
ground;  and  after  giving  a  long  detail  of  the  various  terrors  she  bad 
suffered,  which  she  forgot  that  she  was  describing  to  the  companions 
of  her  dangers,  she  added  a  hope,  that  she  should  soon  be  beyond  the 
view  of  these  horrid  mountains,  which  all  the  world,  said  she,  should 
not  tempt  me  to  cross  again.  Complaining  of  fatigue,  she  soon  retired 
to  rest,  and  Emily  withdrew  to  her  own  room ;  when  she  understood 
from  Annette,  her  aunt's  woman,  that  Gavigoi  was  nearly  right  in  his 
oonjeoture  concerning  the  musician  who  had  awakened  the  violin  with 
so  moch  taste,  for  that  he  was  the  sod  of  a  peasant  inhabiting  the 
neighboring  valley.  He  is  going  to  the  Carnival  at  Venice,  added  An- 
nette; for  they  say  he  has  a  line  hand  at  playing,  and  will  get  a  world 


Emily  agreed  with  the  talkative  Annette,  that  this  young  man  won 
malting  *  change  for  the  worse;  and  oould  not  forbear  silently  lament- 
ing that  be  should  be  drawn  from  the  innocence  and  beauty  of  these 
scenes,  to  the  corrupt  ones  of  that  voluptuous  city. 

When  she  was  alone,  unable  to  sleep,  the  landscapes  of  her  native 
'home,  with  Valancourt,  and  the  circumatanoes  of  ber  departure,  haunt- 
ed her  fancy :  she  drew  pictures  of  social  happiness  amidst  the  grand 
simplicity  of  nature,  such  as  she  feared  she  had  bade  farewell  to  for- 
ever ;  and  then  the  idea  of  this  young  Piedmonteae,  thns  ignorantly 


sporting  with  his  happiness,  returned  to  her  thoughts,  and,  glad  to 
escape  for  A  while  from  the  pressure  of  neat  " 
her  Hsncy  in  composing  the  following  lines : 


THE  PIEDMONTESK. 

Ah,  mr.TTj  train  !  who  ImujrliH  *lonf  th*  vtlet, 
And  with  toot  fj  pips  mad>  flu  m.ram.lTu  rinr. 
wlit  W"  jtoot  got.  row  winds,  and  ihjrmj  galr* 
And  fritnai  bvlstrd.  Fur  «ufht  tfiil  vetllb  em  briaf  I 
llr  inmtn  "»kc  o>r  mn-.nllahl  xu  tlM  Mrlus— 
Vrrwttwi  «old  hli  nnlUMht  fucrlMilil 
Yrt  <aT  rf  kotn*  ■  %  rii.pl.  garnla  star. 
An.lhl.  urn*  jiuut.  ulhr  Ivl  Alp  br  Hlln, 
Om  mon  U  him  m  tIow  hk.  n.Uwt  •ent- 
Fnr.  fci  ln-1....  a  kiV  li..  i-.h,»M  in;, 
llrf|>lr>hl<  nidi 'mid  lha  pin.  lap  fiws, 
Ytir  «rll-!ii:ii*ii  wrwdii,  Mt«»r  tirooU  an  J  pn^nrw  pj. 
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No,  happy  vales!  your  wild  rocks  still  shall  hear 
His  pipe,  light  sounding  on  the  morning  breese; 
Still  ooaT  be  lead  the  florin  to  streamlet  dear. 
And  wateh  at  eve  betieeth  the  western  trees. 
Away,  Ven«*ti%n  gold— jour  charm  is  o'er ! 
And  now  bU  nwlft  steps  seek  the  lowland  bowers, 
Where,  through  the  leaves  his  cottage  Hght  ones  more 
Guides  him  to  happy  friends,  and  J«icund  hoars. 
Ah,  merry  swain  f  that  laughs  along  the  vales. 
And  with  your  gay  pipe  makes  the  mountains  ring; 
Tour  eot,  yoar  womb,  your  tbymy  scented  galea. 
And  friends  beloved,  more  Joy  than  wealth  can  bring! 


CHAPTER    XV. 

Tctaku*— If  you  will  patiently  dance  In  our  round. 
And  sea  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  as. 

MimrmnB  Niosrv 

Early  the  following  morning,  the  travellers  set  out  for  Turin.  The 
luxuriant  plain  that  extends  from  the  feet  of  the  Alps  to  that  magnifi- 
cent city,  was  not  then,  as  now,  shaded  by  an  avenue  of  trees  nine 
miles  in  length ;  but  plantations  of  olives,  mulberry,  and  palms,  fes- 
tooned with  vines,  mingled  with  the  pastoral  scenery  through  which 
the  rapid  Po,  after  its  descent  from  the  mountains,  wandered  to  meet 
the  humble  Dona  at  Turin.  As  they  advanced  towards  the  city,  the 
Alps,  seen  at  some  distanee,  began  to  appear  in  all  their  awful  sublimi- 
ty; chaisi  rising  over  chain  in  long  succession,  their  higher  points 
darkened  by  the  hovering  clouds,  sometimes  hid,  and  at  others  seen 
shooting  up  far  above  them ;  while  their  lower  steeps,  broken  into  fan- 
tastic forms,  were  touched  with  blue  and  purplish  tints,  which,  as  they 
changed  in  light  and  shade,  seemed  to  open  new  scenes  to  the  eye.  To 
the  east  stretched  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  with  the  towers  of  Turin 
rising  at  a  distance;  and,  beyond,  the  Apennines,  bounding  the  hori- 
zon. 

The  general  magnificence  of  that  city,  with  its  vistas  of  churches 
and  palaces  branching  from  the  grand  square,  eaoh  opening  to  a  land- 
scape of  the  distant  Alps  or  Apennines,  was  not  only  such  as  Emily 
had  never  seen  in  France,  but  such  as  she  had  never  imagined. 

Montoni,  who  had  been  often  at  Turin,  and  cared  very  little  about 
views  of  any  kind,  did  not  comply  with  his  wife's  request  that  they 
might  survey  some  of  the  palaces,  but  staying  only  till  the  necessary 
refreshments  could  be  obtained,  they  set  forward  for  Venice  with  all 
possible  rapidity.  Montoni's  manner  during  this  journey  was  grave, 
and  even  haughty ;  and  towards  Madame  Montoni  he  was  more  espe- 
cially reserved,  but  it  was  not  the  reserve  of  respect  so  much  as  of 
Kride  and  discontent.  Of  Emily  he  took  little  notice.  With  Cavigni 
is  conversations  were  commonly  on  political  or  military  topics,  such 
as  the  convuhed  state  of  their  country,  rendered  at  this  time  particu- 
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larlv  interesting.  Emily  observed  that,  at  the  •mention  of  any  daring 
exploit,  Montoni's  eyes  lost  their  sullen  maw,  and  seemed  instantaneously 
to  gleam  with  fire ;  yet  they  still  retained  somewhat  of  a  lurking  cun- 
ning, and  she  sometimes  thought  that  their  fire  partook  more  of  the 
glare  of  malice  than  the  brightness  of  valor,  though  the  latter  would 
well  have  harmonized  with  the  high  chivalric  air  of  his  figure,  in  which 
Cavigni,  with  all  his  ray  and  gallant  manners,  was  his  inferior. 

On  entering  the  Milanese,  the  gentlemen  exchanged  their  French 
hats  for  the  Italian  cap  of  scarlet  cloth,  embroidered ;  and  Emily  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  observe  that  If ontoni  added  to  his  the  military 
plume,  while  Oavigni  retained  only  the  feather  which  was  usually 
worn  with  such  cape ;  but  she  at  length  concluded  that  Montoni  as- 
sumed this  ensign  of  a  soldier  for  convenience,  as  a  means  of  passing 
with  more  safety  through  a  country  overrun  with  parties  of  the  mili- 
tary. 

Over  the  beautiful  plains  of  tins  country  the  devastations  of  war 
were  frequently  visible.  Where  the  lands  had  not  been  suffered  to  lie 
uncultivated,  they  were  often  tracked  with  the  steps  of  the  spoiler. 
The  vines  were  torn  down  from  the  branches  that  had  supported  them, 
the  olives  trampled  upon  the  ground,  and  even  the  groves  of  mulberry 
trees  had  been  hewn  by  the  enemy  to  light  fires  that  destroyed  the 
hamlets  and  villages  of  their  owners.  Emily  turned  her  eyes,  with  a 
sigh,  from  these  painful  vestiges  of  contention  to  the  Alps  of  the  Ori- 
son that  overlooked  them  to  the  north,  whose  awful  solitudes  seemed 
to  offer  to  |>ersecuted  man  a  secure  asylum. 

The  travellers  frequently  distinguished  troops  of  soldiers  moving  at 
a  distance,  and  they  experienced  at  the  little  inns  on  the  road  the 
scarcity  of  provision  and  other  inconveniences  which  are  a  part  of  the 
consequence  of  intestine  war ;  but  they  had  never  reason  to  be  much 
alarmed  for  their  immediate  safety,  and  they  passed  on  to  Milan  with 
little  interruption  of  any  kind,  where  they  staid  not  to  survey  the 
grandeur  of  the  city,  or  even  to  view  its  vast  cathedral,  which  waa 
then  building. 

Beyond  Milan  the  country  wore  the  aspect  of  a  ruder  devastation ; 
and  though  every  thing  seemed  now  quiet^  the  repose  was  like  that  of 
death  spread  over  features  which  retain  the  impression  of  the  last  con- 
vulsions. 

It  was  not  till  they  had  passed  the  eastern  limits  of  the  Milanese 
that  the  travellers  saw  any  troops  since  they  liad  left  Milan,  when,  as 
the  evening  was  drawing  to  a  close,  they  descried  what  appeared  to  be 
an  army  winding  onward  along  the  distant  plains,  whose  spears  and 
other  arms  caught  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  As  the  column  advanced 
through  a  part  of  the  road,  contracted  between  two  hillocks,  some  of 
the  commanders,  on  horseback,  were  distinguished  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, pointing  and  making  signals  for  the  inarch ;  while  several  of  the 
officers  were  riding  along  the  line  directing  its  progress,  according  to 
the  signs  communicated  by  those  above ;  and  others,  separating  from 
the  vanguard,  which  had  emerged  from  the  pass,  were  riding  care- 
lessly along  the  plains,  at  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  army. 

As  they  drew  nearer,  Montoni,  distinguishing  the  feathers  thsX'mv^ 
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in  their  caps,  and  the  banners  and  liveries  of  the  band*  that  followed 
them,  thought  he  knew  this  to  be  the  email  army  commanded  by  the 
famous  captain  Uteldo,  with  whom,  as  well  a«  with  tome  of  the  other 
chief*,  be  wee  personally  acquainted.  He  therefor*  save  orders  that 
the  carriages  should  draw  up  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  await  their 
arrival,  and  give  them  the  paw.  A  taint  strain  of  martial  music  now 
stole  by,  and  gradually  strengthening  m  the  troop*  approached,  Emily 
distinguished  the  drama  and  trumpets,  with  the  clash  of  cymbal*  and 
of  arm*  that  were  struck  by  a  small  party  in  time  to  the  march. 

Uontoui  being  now  certain  that  these  were  the  hands  of  the  victo- 
rious Dtaldo,  leaned  from  the  carriage  window,  and  hailed  their  gene- 
ral by  waving  bis  cap  in  the  air.  which  compliment  the  chief  returned 
by  rawing  hi*  spear,  and  then  letting  it  down  again  suddenly,  while 
aome  of  his  officers,  who  were  riding  at  a  distance  from  the  troops, 
came  up  to  the  carriage,  and  saluted  Montoni  as  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  captain  himself  noon  after  arriving,  hia  bands  baited  while  he  con- 
vened with  Montoni,  whom  he  appeared  much  rejoiced  to  see,  and 
from  what  he  said,  Emily  understood  that  this  waa  a  victorious  army, 
returning  into  their  own  principality ;  while  the  numerous  wagons 
that  accompanied  them  contained  the  rich  spoils  of  the  enemy,  their 
own  wounded  soldiers,  and  the  prisoners  they  bad  taken  in  battle,  who 
were  to  be  ransomed  when  the  peace  then  negotiating  between  the 
neighboring  states  should  be  ratified.  The  chiefs  on  the  following  day 
were  to  separate,  and  each,  taking  his  share  of  the  spoil,  was  to  return 
with  his  own  band  to  his  castle.  This  was  therefore  to  be  an  evening 
of  uncommon  and  general  festivity,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
they  bad  accomplished  together,  and  of  the  farewell  which  the  com- 
manders were  about  to  take  of  each  other. 

Emily,  as  these  officers  conversed  with  Montoni,  observed  with  ad- 
miration, tinctured  with  awe,  their  high  martial  air,  mingled  with  the 
haughtiness  of  the  noblesse  of  those  days,  and  heightened  by  the  gal- 
lantry of  their  dress,  by  the  plumes  towering  on  their  caps,  the  armo- 
rial coat,  Persian  sash,  and  ancient  Spanish  cloak.  Utaldo,  telling 
Montoni  that  hia  army  were  going  to  encamp  for  the  night  near  a  vil- 
lage at  only  a  few  miles  distance,  invited  biw  to  tarn  hack  and  par- 
take of  their  festivity,  assuring  the  ladies  also  that  they  should  be 
Cleosantly  accommodated ;  hut  Montoni  excused  himself,  adding  that 
<  waa  his  design  to  reach  Verona  that  evening,  and  after  noma  con- 
versation concerning  the  state  of  the  country  towards  that  eity,  they 

The  travellers  proceeded  without  any  interruption,  hot  It  was  aome 
hours  after  sunset  before  they  arrived  at  Verona,  whose  beantiful  en' 
virons  were  therefore  not  seen  by  Emily  till  the  following  morning, 
when,  leaving  that  pleasant  town  at  an  early  hour,  they  act  off  for 
Padua,  where  they  embarked  on  the  firenta  for  Venice.  Here  the 
scene  wan  entirely  changed.  No  vestiges  of  war  such  an  had  deformed 
the  plains  of  the  Milanese  appeared.  On  the  contrary,  nil  was  peace 
and  elegance.  The  verdant  banks  of  the  Brents,  exhibited  a  continued 
landscape  of  beauty,  gayety,  and  splendor.  Emily  gaied  with  admiro- 
tionon  the  viilaa  of  the  Venetian  noblesse,  with  their  cool  portiooe*  and 
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colonnades,  overhung;  with  poplars  And  cypresses  of  majestic  height  and 
lively  verdure— on  their  rich  orangeries,  whose  blossoms  pertained  the 
air,  and  on  the  luxuriant  willows,  that  dipped  their  light  leaves  in  the 
wave,  and  sheltered  from  the  son  the  gay  parties  whose  miudo  came  at 
intervals  on  the  breeze.  The  Carnival  old,  indeed,  appear  to  extend 
from  Venice  along  the  whole  line  of  these  enchanting  shores.  The 
river  was  gay  with  boats  passing  to  that  city,  exhibiting  the  fantastic 
diversity  of  a  masqnerade  in  Che  dresses  of  the  people  within  them ; 
and  towards  evening  groups  of  dancers  frequently  were  seen  beneath 
the  trees. 

Gavigni,  meanwhile,  Informed  her  of  the  names  of  the  noblemen  to 
whom  the  several  villas  they  passed  belonged,  adding  light  sketches  of 
their  characters,  such  as  served  to  amuse  rather  than  to  inform,  exhib- 
iting Me  wwa  wit  instead  of  the  delineation  of  troth.  Emily  was  some- 
times diverted  by  bis  conversation;  but  his  gayety  did  not  entertain 
Madame  Montoni  as  it  had  formerly  done.  She  was  frequently  grave, 
and  Montoni  retained  his  usual  reserve. 

Nothing  could  exceed  Emily's  admiration  on  her  first  view  of  Venice, 
with  its  islets,  palaces,  and  towers  rising  out  of  the  sea,  whose  dear 
surface  reflected  the  tremulous  picture  in  all  its  colors.  The  sun, 
sinking  in  the  west,  tinted  the  waves  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Friuli, 
which  skirt  the  northern  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  with  a  saffron  glow, 
while  on  the  marble  porticoes  and  colonnades  of  St.  Mark  were  thrown 
the  rich  lights  and  shades  of  evening.  As  they  glided  on,  the  grander 
features  of  this  city  appeared  more  distinctly.  Its  terraces,  crowned 
with  airy,  yet  majestic  fabrics,  touched  as  they  now  were  with  the 
splendor  of  the  setting  sun,  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  called  up 
from  the  ocean  by  the  wand  of  an  enchanter  rather  than  reared  by 
mortal  hands. 

The  sun  soon  after  sinking  to  the  lower  world,  the  sliadow  of  the 
earth  stole  gradually  over  the  waves,  and  then  up  the  towering  sides 
of  the  mountains  of  Friuli,  till  it  extinguished  even  the  last  upward 
beams  that  had  lingered  on  their  summits,  and  the  melancholy  purple 
of  evening  drew  over  them  like  a  thin  veil.  How  deep,  how  beautiful 
was  the  tranquillity  that  wrapped  the  scene  I  All  nature  seemed  to 
repose ;  the  finest  emotions  of  the  soul  were  alone  awake.  Emily's 
eves  filled  with  tears  of  admiration  and  sublime  devotion,  as  she  raised 
them  over  the  sleeping  world  to  the  vast  heavens,  and  heard  the  notes 
of  solemn  music  tliat  stole  over  the  waters  from  a  distance.  She  lis- 
tened in  still  rapture,  and  no  person  of  the  party  broke  the  charm  by 
an  inquiry.  The  sounds  seemed  to  grow  on  the  air;  for  so  smoothly 
did  the  barge  glide  along,  that  its  motion  was  not  perceivable,  and  the 
fairy  city  appeared  approaching  to  welcome  the  strangers.  They  now 
distinguished  a  female  voice,  accompanied  by  a  few  instruments,  sing- 
ing a  soft  and  mournful  air,  and  its  fine  expression,  as  sometimes  it 
seemed  pleading  with  the  impassioned  tenderness  of  love,  and  then 
languishing  into  the  cadence  of  hopeless  grief,  declared  that  it  flowed 
from  no  feigned  sensibility.  Ah  t  thought  Emily,  as  she  sighed  and 
remembered  Valancourt,  tnose  strains  come  from  the  heart  I 

8he  looked  around,  with  anxious  inquiry.    The  deejo.  taV&ge&tat^ 
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bad  fallen  over  the  scene  admitted  only  imperfect  image*  to  the  ere, 
but  at  some  distance  on  the  sea  she  thought  she  perceived  a  gondola. 
A  chorus  of  voices  and  instruments  now  swelled  on  the  air,  so  swnet, 
so  solemn,  it  seemed  like  the  hymn  of  angels  descending  through  the 
silt-nce  of  night!  Now  it  died  away,  and  fancy  almost  beheld  the  holy 
choir  reasoending  towards  heaven ;  then  again  it  swelled  with  the 
breeze,  trembled  awhile,  and  again  died  into  silence.  It  brought,  to 
Emily's  recollection  some  lines  of  her  late  father,  and  she  repeated  in 
a  low  voice — 

.     OftlbdM 
U»  BldDl|- 

•  mil  In  lu.lr  3 


O^an  Ow  rftai«  nf th.  mid  n  Irii  sir, 


The  deep  stillness  that  succeeded  was  as  expressive  as  the  strain  that 
had  Just  ceased.  It  was  unit] term p ted  for  several  minutes,  till  a  gen- 
eral sigh  seemed  to  release  the  company  from  their  enchantment. 
Emily,  However,  long  indulged  the  pleasing  sadness  that  had  stolen 
upon  her  spirit*;  but  the  gay  and  busy  scene  tliat  appeared  as  the 
J|  barge  approached  St.  Mark's  Pisco,  at  length  roused  her  attention. 
The  rising  moon,  which  threw  a  shadowy  light  upon  the  terrace,  and 
illumined  the  porticoes  and  magnificent  arcades  that  crowned  them, 
discovered  the  various  company,  whose  light  steps,  soft  guitars,  and 
softer  voices  echoed  through  the  colonnades. 

The  music  they  heard  before  now  passed  Montoni's  barge,  in  one  of 
the  gondolas,  of  which  several  were  seen  skimming  along  the  moon- 
light sea,  full  of  gay  parties,  catching  the  cool  breeze.  Most  of  these 
hod  music,  made  sweeter  by  the  waves  over  which  it  floated,  and  bv  the 
measured  sound  of  oars,  as  they  dashed  the  sparkling  tide.  Emily 
gazed,  and  listened,  and  thought  herself  in  a  fair^  scene :  even  Madame 
Montoni  was  pleased :  Montoni  congratulated  himself  on  his  return  to 
Venice,  which  he  called  the  first  city  in  the  world,  and  Cavigui  was 
more  gay  and  animated  than  ever. 

The  Iwrge  passed  on  to  the  grand  canal,  where  Montoni's  mansion 
was  situated.  And  here,  other  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grandenr,  such 
as  her  imagination  had  never  painted,  were  unfolded  to  Emily  in  the 
palaces  of  Sansovino  and  Palladia,  as  she  glided  along  the  waves. 
The  air  bore  no  sounds,  but  those  of  sweetness,  echoing  along  each 
margin  of  the  canal,  and  from  gondolas  on  its  surface,  while  groups  ot 
masks  were  seen  dancing  on  the  moonlight  terraces,  aud  seemed  almost 
to  realize  the  romance  of  fairy  land. 

The  barge  stopped  before  the  portico  of  a  largo  house,  from  whence 
a  servant  of  Montoni  crossed  the  terrace,  and  immediately  the  party 
disembarked.  From  the  portico  they  passed  s  noble  hall  to  a  staircase 
of  marble,  which  led  to  a  saloon,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
that  surprised  Emily.  The  walls  and  ceiling  were  adorned  with  his- 
torical and  allegorical  paintings  m  Jreteo ;  silver  tripods,  depending 
from  chains  of  the  same  metal,  illumined  the  apartment,  the  floor  of 
which  was  covered  with  Indian  mats  painted  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
devices;  the  couches  and  drapery  of  the  lattice*  were  of  pale  green 
silk,  embroidered  and  fringed  with  green  end  gild.    Balcony  lattices 
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opened  upon  the  grand  canal,  whence  rose  a  confusion  of  voices  and  ot 
musical  instruments,  and  the  breeze  that  gave  freshness  to  the  apart- 
ment. Emily,  considering  the  gloomy  temper  of  Montoni,  looked  upon 
the  splendid  furniture  of  his  house  with  surprise,  and  remembered  the 
report  of  his  being  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  witn  astonishment.  Ah ! 
said  she  to  herself,  if  Valancourt  could  but  see  this  mansion,  what 
peace  would  it  give  him  1  He  would  then  be  convinced  that  the  report 
was  groundless. 

Madame  Montoni  seemed  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  princess;  but  Mon- 
toni was  restless  and  discontented,  and  did  not  even  observe  the  civili- 
ty of  bidding  her  welcome  to  her  home. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  ordered  his  gondola,  and  with  Cavigni 
went  out  to  mingle  in  the  scenes  of  the  evening.  Madame  then  be- 
came serious  and  thoughtful.  Emilv,  who  was  charmed  with  every 
thing  she  saw,  endeavored  to  enliven  "her;  but  reflection  had  not,  witn 
Madame  Montoui,  subdued  caprice  and  ill-humor,  and  her  answers  dis- 
covered so  much  of  both,  that  Emily  gave  up  the  attempt  of  diverting 
her,  and  withdrew  to  a  lattice,  to  amuse  herself  with  the  scene  with- 
out, so  new  and  so  enchanting. 

The  first  object  that  attracted  her  notice  was  a  group  of  dancers  on 
the  terrace  below,  led  by  a  gnitar,  and  some  other  instruments.  Tlio 
girl  who  struck  the  guitar,  and  another,  who  flourished  a  tamho- 
rine,  passed  on  in  a  dancing  step,  and  with  a  light  grace  and  gayety 
of  heart,  that  would  have  subdued  the  goddess  of  spleen  in  her  worst 
humor.  After  these  came  a  group  of  fantastic  figures,  some  dressed  as 
gondolieri,  others  as  minstrels,  while  others  seemed  to  defy  all  descrip- 
tion. They  sung  in  parts,  their  voices  accompanied  by  a  few  soft 
instruments.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  portico  they  stopped,  and 
Emily  distinguished  the  verses  of  Ariosto.  They  sung  of  the  wars  of  the 
Moors  against  Charlemagne,  and  then  of  the  woes  of  Orlando ;  after- 
wards the  measure  changed,  and  the  melancholy  sweetness  of  Petrarch 
succeeded.  The  magic  of  his  grief  was  assisted  by  all  that  Italian  expres- 
sion, heightened  by  the  enchantments  of  Venetian  moonlight,  could  give. 

Emily,  as  she  listened,  canght  the  pensive  enthusiasm;  her  tears 
flowed  silently,  while  her  fancy  bore  her  far  away  to  France  and  to 
Valancourt.  Each  succeeding  sonnet,  more  full  of  charming  sadness 
than  the  last,  seemed  to  bind  the  spell  of  melancholy:  with  extreme 
regret  she  saw  the  musicians  move  on,  and  her  attention  followed  the 
strain  till  the  last  faint  warble  died  in  the  air.  She  then  remained 
sunk  in  that  pensive  tranquillity  which  soft  music  leaves  on  the  mind — 
a  state  like  that  produced  by  the  view  of  a  beautiful  landscape  by 
moonlight,  or  by  the  recollection  of  scenes  marked  with  the  tenderness 
of  friends  lost  forever,  and  with  sorrows,  which  time  has  mellowed 
into  mild  regret.  Such  scenes  are  indeed,  to  the  mind,  like  those  faint 
traces  which  the  memory  bears  of  music  that  is  past. 

Other  sounds  soon  awakened  her  attention;  it  was  the  solemn  har- 
mony of  horns,  that  swelled  from  a  distance ;  and  observing  the  gon- 
dolas arrange  themselves  along  the  margin  of  the  terraces,  she  threw 
on  her  veil,  and  stepping  into  the  balcony,  discerned,  in  the  distant 
perspective  of  the  canal,  something  like  a  processing  ftoaWw^  wi  *0v\* 
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light  surface  of  the  water:  as  it  approached,  the  horn*  and  other  in- 
struments mingled  sweetly,  and  soon  after  the  fabled  deities  of  the 
city  seemed  to  have  arisen  from  the  ocean ;  for  Neptune,  with  Venice 
personified  as  his  queen,  came  on  the  undulating  waves,  surrounded  by 
tritons  and  sea-nymphs.  The  fantastic  splendor  of  this  spectacle,  to- 
gether with  the  grandeur  of  the  surronnding  palaces,  appeared  like  the 
vision  of  a  poet  suddenly  embodied ;  and  the  fanciful  images,  which  it 
awakened  in  Emily's  mind,  lingered  there  long  after  the  procession  had 
passed  away.  She  indulged  herself  in  imagining  what  might  be  the 
manners  and  delights  of  a  sea-nymph,  till  she  almost  wished  to  throw 
off  the  habit  of  mortality,  and  plunge  into  the  green  wave  to  partici- 
pate them. 

How  delightful,  said  she,  to  live  amidst  the  coral  bowers  and  crystal 
caverns  of  the  ocean,  with  my  sister  nymphs,  and  listen  to  the  sound- 
ing waters  above,  and  to  the  soft  shells  of  the  tritons !  and  then,  after 
sunset,  to  skim  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  round  wild  rocks  and  along 
sequestered  shores,  where,  perhaps,  some  pensive  wanderer  comes  to 
weep  I  Then  would  I  soothe  his  sorrows  with  my  sweet  music,  and 
offer  him  from  a  shell  some  of  the  delicious  fruit  that  hangs  round 
Neptune's  palace. 

She  was  recalled  from  her  reverie  to  a  mere  mortal  supper,  anc 
could  not  forbear  smiling  at  the  fancies  she  had  been  indulging,  and  a"' 
her  conviction  of  the  serious  displeasure  which  Madame  Montoni  would 
have  expressed,  could  she  have  been  made  acquainted  with  them. 

After  supper,  her  aunt  sat  late,  but  Montoni  did  not  return,  and  she 
at  length  retired  to  rest.  If  Emily  had  admired  the  magnificence  o 
the  saloon,  she  was  not  less  surprised,  on  observing  the  half-furnishec 
and  forlorn  appearance  of  the  apartments  she  passed  in  the  way  tc 
her  chamber,  whither  she  went  through  long  suits  of  noble  rooms,  the) 
seemed,  from  their  desolate  asj>ect,  to  have  been  unoccupied  for  many 
years.  On  the  walls  of  some  were  the  faded  remains  of  tapestry 
from  others,  painted  in  Jtaro,  the  damps  had  almost  withdrawn  botr. 
colors  and  design.  At  length  she  reached  her  own  chamber,  spacious 
desolate,  and  lofty,  like  the  rest,  with  high  lattices  that  opened  towards 
the  Adriatic  It  brought  gloomy  images  to  her  mind,  but  the  view  o! 
the  Adriatic  soon  gave  her  others  more  airy,  among  which  was  that  of 
the  sea-nymph,  whose  delights  she  had  before  amused  herself  witb 
picturing;  and,  anxious  to  escape  from  serious  reflections,  she  now 
endeavored  to  throw  her  fanciful  ideas  into  a  train,  and  concluded  the 
hour  with  composing  the  following  lines : 

THE   8EA-NYMPIL 


Down,  down  a  thousand  fathom  deep, 
Among  the  poundinc  seas  I  go ; 
Play  round  the  foot  of  every  steep 
Whose  cliffs  above  the  ocean  grow. 

There,  within  their  secret  raven, 
I  hear  the  mighty  riven  ronr  I  [wave* 

And  guide  their  breams  throng!)  Neptune's 
To  bless  the  green  earth's  Inmost  shore: 

And  Md  the  freshened  water*  glide, 

For  fero-crown'd  nymphs  of  lake  or  brook, 


Throngs  winding  woods  and  pastures  wMa> 
And  many  a  wild.  romanUe  nook. 

For  this  the  nymphs,  at  fall  of  ire, 
Oft  dance  upon  the  flowery  banks, 
And  sing  my  name,  and  garlands  weave 
To  bear  beneath  the  wave  their  thanks. 

In  coral  bowers  I  love  to  lie. 

And  boar  the  surges  roll  above, 

And  through  the  waters  view  on  high 

The  proud  ships  sail  and  gay  eloods  mow 
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And  ArtuaJdadsjbtfcetlllait.^r, 

Wkii  umtnir  mi  the  tmnIi  lava, 
I  love  to  prove  my  charmral  power 
Wall*  floating  m  ike  moonlight 


When  the  dark 


Is  o'er  iba  deaf* 


And  when  deep  sleep  the  er*w 
Aad  the  sad  lever  musing  lee* 
O'er  the  ship's  eWe,  I  breathe  _ 
Bach  strains  at  speak  no  mortal 

O'er  the  aim  we' 
Scsbatthe 
Above— the 
Entranced  ha 


boUM, 

! 


Aad  long,  lung  mala  of  thunder  sound. 
Oh  some  high  cliff  my  watch.  I  keep 
O'er  alt  the  restleei  teat  around: 

TlR  on  the  ridgy  ware  afar 
Comae  the  lone  vessel.  Mbortna  alow, 
Bnrtadlaa  the  white  foam  In  the  air, 
with  eaiiaad  topmast  beading  low. 


vee  hie  sisrshteg  eye 

leagthened  shade; 
aadaxureeky; 
aad  hab?  afraid  1 


Then,  plunge  I  'mid  the  ocean's .«■., 
My  way  by  quivering  lightnings  shown, 
TV  guide  the  berk  to  peaceful  shore, 
Aad  hash  the  onilorn  fearful 


9omcttaBos  a  single  note  I  swan 
That,  softly  sweet,  at  distance  dies  I 
Then  wake  the  magic  of  my  shell, 
And  coral  voices  rodftd  me  risel 

The  trembliag  youth,  eharm'd  by  my  strain, 
Galls  ap  the  etc*,  who,  silent,  bead 
Oer  the  Ms*  dank,  but  list  la  vela : 
My  saag  le  ■aaheil,  my  wonders  end  1 

Within  the  mountain's  woody  hay, 
Where  the  tall  hark  si  anchor  ridee, 
At  twilight  hoar,  with  tritons  gay, 
1  dance  apon  the  lapsing  tides: 

And  with  my  sister  nymphs  I  sport, 
Till  the  broad  sun  looks  oVr  the  Bonds; 
Then,  swift  we  seek  our  crystal  court, 
Deep  in  the  wave,  'mid  Neptune's  woods. 


In  cool  arcades  aad  grassy  balls 
We  pass  the  sultry  hours  of  noon, 
Beyond  wherever  sunbeam  fella. 
Weaving  sea-flowers  in  gay  festoon. 


The  while  we  chant  our  dfttlas  sweet 
To  soma  soft  shell  that  warbles  near; 
Jota'd  by  the  murmuring  eurreals  fleet, 
That  glide  along  our  hills  so  clear. 

There  the  pale  pearl,  and  sapphire  bine, 
And  ruby  red  and  einera'd  green. 
Dart  from  the  domes  a  changing  hue, 
ami  sparry  commas  deck  the  scene. 


And  If  too  late  I  reach  lis  side 
To  save  It  from  the  'whelming  i 
I  call  my  dolphins  o'er  the  tide. 
To  bear  the  crew  where  Was  emerge. 

Their  mournful  spirits  soon  I  cheer, 
While  ronnd  the  desert  eoaat  I  go, 
With  warbled  songs  they  mintly  hear, 
Oft  as  the  stormy  gust  ajoha  low. 

My  maele  leads  to  lofty  groves, 
That  wild  upon  the  seabank  wave;     (roT*s> 
Where  sweet  fruits  bloom,  and  fresh  spriaf 
And  closing  boughs  the  tempest  brave. 

Then,  from  the  air,  spirits  obey 
My  potent  voice  they  love  so  well. 
And,  on  the  cloud*,  paint  visions  gay. 
While  strains  more  sweet  at  distance  sweL 

And  that  the  lonely  hoars  I  cheat. 
Soothing  the  shlpwreck'd  sailor's  heart, 
Till  from  the  wave*  the  storms  retreat, 
And  o'er  the  east  the  day-beams  dart 

Neptune  for  this  oft  binds  ma  fat 
To  rocks  below,  with  coral  chain, 
Till  all  the  tempest's  overpast. 
And  drowning  seamen  cry  in  vain. 

Whoe'er  ye  are  that  love  my  lay, 
Come,  when  red  sun*et  tints  the  wave. 
To  the  still  sands,  where  flrtrles  play ; 
There,  la  cool  seas,  1  love  to  lava. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


*  He  Is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men ;  ho  loves  no  plays; 

he  hears  no  music; 

Seldom  he  smiles;  aad  smiles  in  snob  a  sort, 
As  If  he  mook'd  himself,  and  scorn 'd  his  spirit 
That  conld  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease, 
When  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves.* 

Julius  CjB»ar. 

Montoni  and  bis  companion  did  not  return  homo  till  many  boon 
after  the  dawn  bad  blushed  upon  the  Adriatic.    The  airy  grouy^  «jh\s& 
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danced  all  night  along  tlie  colonnade  of  St.  Mark,  dispersed  before  the 
morning  like  so  many  spirits.  Montoui  Lad  been  otherwise  engaged; 
his  soul  was  little  susceptible  of  light  pleasures,  lie  delighted  in  the 
energies  of  the  passions;  the  difficulties  and  tempests  ol  life,  which 
wreck  the  happiness  of  others,  roused  and  strengthened  all  the  powers 
of  bis  mind,  and  afforded  bfm  the  highest  enjoyments  of  which  his 
nature  was  capable.  Without  some  object  of  strong  interest  life  was 
to  him  little  more  than  a  sleep;  and,  when  pursuits  of  real  interest 
failed,  be  substituted  artificial  ones,  till  habit  changed  their  nature,  ami 
they  ceased  to  be  unreal.  Of  this  kind  was  the  habit  of  gaming,  which 
he  had  adopted,  first,  fur  the  purpose  of  relieving  him  from  the  languor 
of  inaction,  but  had  since  panned  with  the  ardor  of  passion.  In  tliii 
occupation  he  hail  passed  the  night  with  Oavigni,  and  a  party  of  young 
men,  who  bad  more  money  than  rank,  and  more  rice  than  either. 
Hontoni  despised  the  greater  part  of  these  for  the  inferiority  of  their 
talents,  rather  than  for  their  vicious  inclinations,  and  associated  with 
them  only  to  make  them  instruments  of  his  purpose*.  Among  these, 
however,  were  some  of  superior  abilities,  and  a  few  whom  Hontoni 
admitted  to  his  intimacy,  but  even  towards  these  he  still  preserved  a 
decisive  and  haughty  air,  which,  while  it  imposed  submission  on  weak 
and  timid  minds,' roused  the  fierce  hatred  of  strong  ones.  He  hod,  of 
course,  many  and  bitter  enemies ;  but  the  rancor  of  their  hatred  proved 
the  degree  of  his  p<(wer;  and,  as  power  was  his  chief  aim,  he  gloried 
more  in  such  hatredVthau  it  was  possible  ho  could  in  being  esteemed. 
A  feeling  so  tempered,  as  that  of  esteem  he  despised,  and  would  hare 
despised  himself'  also  had  he  thought  himself  capable  of  being  flattered 
by  it. 

Among  the  few  whom  he  distinguished,  were  the  Signors  Btrtolino, 
Orsino,  anil  Veread.  The  first  was  a  man  of  a  gay  temper,  strong 
passions,  dissipated,  and  of  unbounded  extravagance,  but  generous, 
brave,  and  unsuspicious.  Orsino  was  reserved  and  haughty;  loving 
power  more  than  ostentation;  of  a  cruel  and  suspicious  temper;  quick 
to  feel  an  injury,  and  relentless  in  avenging  it;  cunning  and  unsearch- 
able in  contrivance ;  patient  and  indefatigable  in  the  execution  of  his 
schemes.  He  had  a  perfect  command  of  feature  and  of  his  passions,  of 
which  he  had  scarcely  any,  hut  pride,  revenge,  and  avarice ;  and,  in  (lie 
gratification  of  these,  few  considerations  had  power  to  restrain  him,  few 
obstacles  to  withstand  the  depth  of  his  stratagems.  This  man  was  tho 
chief  favorite  of  llnntoni.  Verewi  was  a  man  of  some  talent,  of  fiery 
imagination,  and  the  slave  of  alternate  passions.  He  was  gay,  volup- 
tuous, and  daring ;  jet  had  neither  perseverance  nor  true  courage,  and 
was  meanly  selfish  m  all  his  aims.  Quick  to  form  schemes,  and  san- 
guine in  his  hopes  of  success,  ho  was  the  first  to  undertake,  and  to 
abandon,  not  only  his  own  plans,  but  those  adopted  from  other  {tenons. 
Proud  anil  impetuous,  he  revolted  against  all  subordination ;  yet,  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  his  character,  and  watched  the  turn  of  his 
passions,  could  lead  bim  like  a  child. 

Sneli  were  tho  friends  whom  Montoni  introduced  to  his  family  and 
bis  table,  on  (he  day  after  his  arrival  at  Venice.  There  were  also  of 
(lie  /tarty  a  Venetian  nobleman,  Count  liotuno,  and  a  Biguora  Livona, 
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J  had  i 

merit,  and  who,  hiving  01 

ioe,  had  been  requested  to  be  of  the  dinner  party. 

Madame  Montoni  received,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  the  compliments 
of  the  cignors.  She  disliked  them,  because  they  were  the  mends  of 
her  husband;  hated  them,  because  she  believed  they  had  contributed 
to  detain  him  abroad  till  so  late  an  hoar  of  the  preceding  morning; 
and  envied  them,  since,  conscious  of  her  own  want  of  influence,  site 
was  convinced  that  he  preferred  their  society  to  her  own.  The  rank 
of  Count  Morano  procured  him  that  distinction  which  she  refused  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  The  haughty  sullenness  of  her  countenance 
and  manner,  and  the  ostentations  extravagance  of  her  dress  (for  she 
had  not  yet  adopted  the  Venetian  habit),  were  strikingly  contrasted  by 
the  beauty,  modesty,  sweetness,  and  simplicity  of  Emily,  who  observed, 
with  more  attention  than  pleasure,  the  party  around  her.  The  beauty 
and  fascinating  manners  at  Signers  Llvooa,  however,  won  her  involun- 
tary regard ;  while  the  sweetness  of  her  accent,  and  her  air  of  gentle 
kindness,  awakened  with  Emily  those  pleasing  affections  which  so  long 
had  slumbered. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  party  embarked  in  Montoui'H  gondola, 
and  rowed  out  upon  the  sea.  The  red  glow  of  sunset  still  touched  the 
waves,  and  lingered  in  the  west,  where  the  melancholy  gleam  seemed 
slowly  expiring,  while  the  dark  blue  of  the  upper  ether  began  to  twin' 
kle  with  stars.  Emily  sat,  given  up  to  pensive  and  sweet  emotions. 
The  smoothness  of  the  water  over  which  she  glided,  its  reflected 
imams — a  new  heaven  and  trembling  stars  below  the  waves,  with 
shadowy  outlines  of  towers  and  porticoes,  conspired  with  the  stillness 
of  the  hour,  interrupted  only  by  the  passing  wave  or  the  notes  of  dis- 
tant music,  to  raise  those  emotions  to  enthusiasm.  As  she  listened  to 
the  measured  sound  of  the  oars,  and  to  the  remote  wnrblings  that  ramie 
in  the  breeM,  her  softened  mind  returned  to  the  memory  of  St.  Aubert, 
and  to  Valancourt,  and  tears  stole  to  her  eyes.  The  rays  of  the  moon, 
strengthening  as  the  shadows  deepened,  soon  after  threw  a  silvery 
gleam  upon  her  countenance,  which  was  partly  shaded  by  a  thin  block 
veil,  and  touched  it  with  inimitable  softness.  Hers  was  the  contour  of 
a  Madonna,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  Magdalen;  and  the  pensive,  up- 
lifted eye,  with  the  tear  that  glittered  on  her  cheek,  confirmed  the 
expression  of  the  character. 

The  last  strain  of  distant  music  now  died  in  air,  for  the  gondola  was 
upon  the  waves,  and  the  party  determined  to  have  mode  of  their  own. 
The  Count  Moreno,  who  sat  next  to  Emily,  and  who  had  been  observ- 
ing her  for  some  time  in  silence,  snatched  up  a  lute,  and  Struck  the 
chords  with  the  finger  of  harmony  herself,  while  his  voice — a  fine 
tenor — accompanied  them  in  a  rondeau  full  of  tender  sadness.  To  him, 
indeed,  might  have  been  applied  that  beautiful  exhortation  of  an  English 
|i"tt,  hod  it  then  existed : 

•  Strike  np.  mj  muter, 

Track  mmdi  to  iHfnlih  tbmwhUie  nl«iilt  dull  ear, 
Till  Htlnncholr  K»n»  (torn  off  W  conch, 
And  Cnlwai  (row*  eon  reft  U>  AtUuVWsu." 
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With  such  powers  of  erpression,  the  count  song  the  following 
BOTOKAU. 


Soft  at  701  tilur  r«T.  that  tlseu 
Upon  ihe  oo™n>  trrabllot-  04* ; 

Soft  u  toe  alr.lhat  II*  tUr  imn 
Toe  mil,  that  nalb  In  OtUtlj  prldt 

Boft  M  tba  nijaV  M-tllnf  noto, 
That  d1«  •lirnx  Uia  dlttaot  thorn, 

Or  wufclrd  (train,  that  alaka  retnoto- 
Bo  toft  Uh  %Ij  sir  bowta  pouil 

Tna  ai  tfaa  wire  to  Cjn  tblrt  ray. 

Boft  a>  jon  diver  bnmi  that  tlwp 

Dson  Ui*  oeau'i  traDbJIu  anaat ; 
Bo  toft,  M  fete,  load  hive  (ball  wwp, 

The  cadence  with  which  he  returned  from  the  but  strata  to  ■  repe- 
tition of  the  first;  the  fine  modulation  in  which  his  voice  stole  upoa 
the  first  line,  and  the  pathetic  energy  with  which  it  pronounced  th» 
last,  were  such  as  only  exquisite  taste  could  give.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, he  gave  the  Inte  with  a  sigb  to  Emily,  who,  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  affectation,  immediately  began  to  play.  She  sung  a 
melancholy  little  air,  one  of  the  popular  songs  of  her  native  province, 
with  a  simplicity  and  pathos  that  made  it  enchanting.  But  its  well- 
known  melody  brought  so  forcibly  to  her  fanoy  the  scenes  and  the 
persons  among  whom  she  had  often  heard  it,  that  her  spirits  were 
overcome,  her  voice  trembled  and  oeased — and  the  strings  of  the  lute 
were  struck  with  a  disordered  hand  I  till,  ashamed  of  the  emotion  she 
had  betrayed,  she  suddenly  passed  on  to  a  song  so  gay  and  airy,  that 
the  steps  of  the  dance  seemed  almost  to  echo  to  the  notes.  Bratimimo! 
burst  instantly  from  the  lips  of  her  delighted  auditors,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  repeat  the  air.  Among  the  compliments  that  followed, 
those  of  the  count  were  not  the  least  audible,  and  they  had  not  con- 
cluded, when  Emily  gave  the  instrument  to'  Signora  Livona,  whose 
voioe  accompanied  it  with  true  Italian  taste. 

Afterwards  the  count,  Emily,  Cavigni,  and  the  Signora  sung  ean- 
tonetta,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  lutes  and  a  few  other  instruments. 
Sometimes  the  instruments  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  voices  dropped 
from  the  full  swell  of  harmony  into  a  low  chant ;  then,  after  a  deep 
pause,  they  rose  by  degrees,  the  instruments  one  by  one  striking  up, 
till  the  loud  and  full  chorus  soared  again  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile,  Montoni,  who  was  weary  of  this  harmony,  was  consid- 
ering how  be  might  disengage  himself  from  his  party,  or  withdraw, 
with  such  of  it  as  would  play,  to  a  Casino.  In  a  pause  of  the  music, 
he  proposed  returning  to  shore — a  proposal  which  Orsino  eagerly 
seconded,  but  which  the  count  and  the  other  gentlemen  an  warmly 
opposed. 

Montoni  still  meditated  how  he  might  excuse  himself  from  longer 
attendant*)  upon  the  count  (for  to  him  onto  ha  thought  excuse  neoes- 
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wry),  and  how  he  might  set  to  land,  till  the  jrondolien  of  an  empty 
boat,  returning  to  Venice,  bailed  hia  people.  Without  troubling  him- 
self longer  about  an  excuse,  he  seized  thia  opportunity  of  going  thither, 
and,  committing  the  ladies  to  the  care  of  hie  friends,  departed  with 
Oraino,  while  Emily,  for  the  first  tune,  saw  him  go  with  regret;  for 
she  considered  hia  presence  a  protection,  though  she  knew  not  what 
she  should  fear.  lie  landed  at  St.  Mark's,  and,  harrying  to  a  Casino, 
was  soon  Inst  amidst  a  crowd  of  gi 


iproaching,  as  tliey 
.  gleam  of  tie  moon- 
light ware,  which  their  oars  disturbed.  Presently  she  heard  the  sound 
of  instruments,  and  then  a  full  symphony  swelled  on  the  air,  and,  the 
boata  meeting,  the  gondolieri  hailed  each  other.  The  count  then  ex- 
plaining himself,  the  party  removed  into  hia  gondola,  which  was  em- 
bellished with  all  that  taste  could  bestow. 

While  they  partook  of  a  collation  of  fruits  and  ioe,  the  whole  band, 
following  at  a  distance,  in  the  other  boat,  played  the  most  sweet  and 
enchanting  strains;  and  the  count,  who  bad  again  seated  himself  by 
Emily,  paid  her  unremitted  attention,  and  sometimes,  in  a  low  but 
impassioned  voice,  ottered  compliments  which  she  could  not  misun- 
derstand. To  avoid  them,  she  conversed  with  Bignora  Livono,  and  her 
manner  to  the  count  assumed  a  mild  reserve,  which,  though  dignified, 
was  too  gentle  to  repress  his  assiduities :  he  could  see,  hear,  speak  to 
no  person  but  Emily,  while  Cavigni  observed  him,  now  and  then,  with 
a  look  of  displeasure,  and  Emily,  with  one  of  uneasiness.  She  now 
wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  return  to  Venice,  but  it  was  near 
midnight  before  the  gondolas  approached  St.  Mark's  Place,  where  the 
voice  of  gayely  and  song  was  loud.  The  busy  hum  of  mingling  sounds 
was  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  on  the  water,  and,  hod  not  a  bright 
moonlight  discovered  the  city,  with  its  terraces  and  towers,  a  stranger 
wonld  almost  have  credited  the  fabled  wonder  of  Neptnne's  court,  and 
believed  that  the  tumult  arose  from  beneath  the  waves. 

They  landed  at  St.  Mark's,  where  the  gayety  of  the  colonnades  and 
the  beauty  of  the  night  made  Madame  Montoni  willingly  submit  to  the 
count's  solicitations  to  join  the  promenade,  and  afterwards  to  take  a 
supper  with  the  rest  of  the  party,  at  his  Casino.  If  any  thing  conld 
have  dissipated  Emily's  uneasiness,  it  would  have  been  the  grandeur, 
gayety,  and  novelty  of  the  surrounding  scene,  adorned  with  Palladio'a 
palaces,  and  busy  with  parties  of  masquerade rs. 

At  length  they  withdrew  to  the  Casino,  which  was  fitted  np  with 
infinite  taste,  and  where  a  splendid  lienuuet  was  prepared;  but  here 
Emily's  reserve  made  the  count  perceive  that  it  was  necessary  for  his 
interest  to  win  the  favor  of  Madame  Montoni,  which,  from  the  conde- 
scension she  hud  already  shown  to  him,  appeared  to  be  an  achievement 
of  no  great  difficulty.  lio  transferred,  therefore,  part  of  his  attention 
from  Emily  to  her  aunt,  who  felt  too  much  nattered  by  the  distinction 
even  to  disguise  her  emotion;  and,  before  the  party  nrojka %f, V«\a& 
entirely  engaged  the  esteem  of  Madame  Montoni.    ^?^«u.w«<«'Ym>  sA- 
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dressed  her,  her  ungracious  countenance  relaxed  into  smiles;  and  in 
whatever  lie  proponed,  she  assented.  He  invited  her,  with  the  rest  of 
the  party,  to  take  coffee  in  hi*  box  at  the  opera,  on  the  following 
evening,  and  Emily  heard  the  invitation  accepted,  with  strong  anxiety 
concerning  the  means  of  excusing  herself  from  attending  Madame  Mou- 
toni  thither. 

It  was  very  late  before  their  gondola  was  ordered,  and  Emily's  sur- 
prise was  extreme  when,  on  quitting  the  Casino,  the  beheld  the  broad 


no,  the  beheld  thi 
'a  Place  was  yet  ci 


-Ufng  out  of  the  Adriatic,  while  8t.  Mark's  Place  was  yet  crowded 
wrin  company.  Sleep  had  long  weighed  heavily  on  her  eyes,  hut  now 
the  fresh  asa-breeze  revived  her,  and  she  would  have  quitted  the  scene 
with  regret,  had  not  the  count  been  present,  performing  the  dnty  which 
he  had  imposed  npon  himself,  of  escorting  them  home.  There  they 
heard  that  Montoni  was  not  yet  retnrned;  and  his  wife,  retiring  in 
displeasure  to  her  apartment,  at  length  released  Emily  from  the  fatigue 
of  further  attendance. 

Montoni  came  home  late  in  the  morning,  in  a  very  ill  hnmnr,  having 
lost  considerably  at  play,  and,  before  he  withdrew  to  rest,  had  a  pri- 
vate conference  with  Cavigni,  whose  manner,  on  the  following  day, 
seemed  to  tell  that  the  subject  of  it  had  not  been  pleasing  to  him. 

In  the  evening,  Madame  Montoni,  who,  during  the  day,  had  observed 
a  sullen  silence  toward*  her  hnshand,  received  visits  from  some  Vene- 
tian Indies,  witli  whose  sweet  manners  Emily  was  particularly  charmed. 
They  had  an  air  of  ease  and  kindness  towards  the  strangers,  as  if  they 
had  been  their  familiar  friends  for  years;  and  their  conversation  was 
by  turns  tender,  sentimental,  and  gay.  Madame,  though  she  had  no 
taste  for  such  conversation,  and  whose  coarseness  and  selfishness  some- 
times exhibited  a  ludicronn  contrast  to  their  excessive  refinement,  could 
not  remain  wholly  insensible  to  the  captivntionn  of  their  manner. 

In  a  pause  of  conversation,  a  lady  who  was  called  Signnrs  Herminia 
took  up  a  lute,  and  began  to  play  and  sing,  with  as  much  easj;  gayety 
as  if  she  had  l>een  alone.  Her  voice  was  uncommonly  rich  in  tone, 
and  various  in  expression ;  yet  she  appeared  to  be  entirely  unconscious 
of  its  powers,  nnd  meant  nothing  less  than  to  display  thein.  She  swig 
from  the  gayety  of  her  heart,  as  she  sat  with  her  veil  half  thrown  back, 
holding  gracefully  the  lute,  under  the  spreading  Ibtiage  and  flowers  of 
some  plants,  that  rune  from  baskets,  and  interlaced  one  of  the  lattices 
of  the  saloon.  Emily,  retiring  a  little  from  the  company,  sketched  her 
figure,  with  the  miniature  scenery  around  her,  and  drew  a  very  inter- 
esting picture,  which,  though  it  would  not,  perhaps,  have  borne  criti- 
cism, had  spirit  and  taste  enough  to  awaken  both  the  fancy  and  the 
heart.  When  she  had  finished  it,  she  presented  it  to  tho  beautiful 
original,  who  was  delighted  with  the  offering,  as  well  as  the  sentiment 
it  conveyed,  and  insured  Emily,  with  a  smile  of  captivating  sweetness, 
tliat  she  should  preserve  it  as  a  pledge  of  her  friendship. 

In  the  evening,  Cavigni  joined  the  ladies,  hut  Montoni  had  other 

engagements;  and  they  embarked  in  the  gimdula  lor  St.  Mark's,  where 

the  name  gay  company  seemed  to  flutter  as  on  the  preceding  night. 

Tlie  cool  breeze,  the  glassy  sea,  the  gentle  sound  of  its  waves,  and  the 

Mweoter  rounnnr  of  distant  music,  the \ofty  ^ort\«w*  wd  raoulea,  artd 
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the  happy  groups  that  sauntered  beneath  them — these,  with  every  fea- 
ture ana  abvantUM  of  the  scene,  united  to  charm  Emily,  no  lungei 
teased  by  tlte  officious  attention*  of  Count  Moreno.  Bat,  as  she  looked 
upon  the  moonlight  ana,  undulating  along  the  walls  of  St.  Mark's,  and, 
Ingenue;  for  a  moment  over  those  walla,  caught  the  aweet  and  melan- 
choly song  of  Dome  gondolier  us  he  aat  in  his  boat  below,  waiting  for 
his  master,  her  softened  mind  returned  to  the  memory  of  her  home,  of 
her  friend*,  and  of  all  that  was  dear  in  her  nati re  country. 

After  walking  some  time,  tboy  aat  down  at  the  door  of  a  Casino,  and, 
while  Oavigni  was  neootuiuodati  ng  them  with  onffce  and  lee,  were  Joined 
by  Oooat  Mnrano.  He  sought  Emily  with  a  look  of  Impatient  delight, 
who,  remembering  all  the  attention  he  had  shown  her  on  the  preceding 
evening,  wan  compelled,  aa  before,  to  shrink  from  his  aesldnities  Into  a 
timid  reserve,  except  when  she  convened  with  Biguore  Herminia  and 
the  other  tadias  of  her  party. 

It  was  near  midnight  before  they  withdrew  to  the  opera,  where 
Emily  was  not  so  charmed  but  that,  when  she  remembered  the  scene 
she  had  jnst  quitted,  she  felt  how  infinitely  interior  all  the  splendor  of 
art  la  to  the  sublimity  of  nature.  Her  heart  was  not  now  affected ; 
tears  of  admiration  did  not  start  to  her  eyes,  aa  when  she  viewed  the 
vast  expanse  of  ocean,  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  and  listened  to  the 
rolling  water*,  and  to  the  faint  music  that,  at  intervals,  mingled  with 
the  roar.  Remembering  these,  the  scene  before  her  faded  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Of  the  evening,  which  passed  on  without  any  particular  incident,  she 
wished  the  conclusion,  that  she  might  escape  from  the  attentions  of  the 
count;  and,  as  opposite  qualities  frequently  attract  each  other  in  oar 
thoughts,  thus  Emily,  when  she  looked  on  Oonnt  Morano,  remembered 
Valanconrt,  and  a  sigh  sometimes  followed  the  recollection. 

Several  weeks  passed  in  the  course  of  customary  visits,  during  which 
nothing  remarkable  occurred.  Emily  was  amused  by  the  manners  and 
scenes  that  surrounded  her,  so  different  from  those  of  France,  but  where 
Count  Moreno,  too  frequently  for  her  comfort,  contrived  to  introduce 
himself.  Ilia  manner,  figure,  and  accomplishments,  which  were  gone- 
rally  admired,  Emily  would,  perhaps,  have  admired  also,  had  bcr  heart 


s,  during  which  she  o 
trait*  in  his  character,  that  prejudiced  her  against  whatever  might 
otherwise  be  good  in  it. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Venice,  Montoni  received  a  packet  from  M. 
Quesnel,  In  which  the  latter  mentioned  the  death  of  his  wife's  uncle, 
at  his  villa  on  the  B  renin;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  he 
should  hasten  to  take  possession  of  that  estate  and  of  other  effects  be- 
queathed to  him.  This  uncle  was  the  brother  of  Madame  Qnesnel'a 
Into  mother;  Montoni  was  related  to  her  by  the  father's  side;  and, 
though  he  could  liBve  had  neither  claim  nor  expectation  concerning 
these  poweswons,  be  could  scarcely  conceal  the  envy  which  M.  Ques- 
nel 'b  letter  excited. 

Emily  lied  observed  with  concern,  that,  since  they  left  France,  Mon- 
toni had  not  even  affected  kindness  towards  her  wmV,  w&4ti\o.\.  tbf 
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treating  her  at  firs',  with  neglect,  he  now  met  her  with  uniform  ill- 
liuinor  and  reserve.  She  hod  never  supposed  her  aunt's  foibles  could 
have  escaped  the  discernment  of  Muntoni,  or  that  her  mind  or  figure 
were  of  a  kind  to  deserve  his  attention.  Her  surprise,  therefore,  at  this 
match  had  been  extreme;  but,  irince  he  had  made  the  choice,  she  did 
not  suspect  that  lie  would  so  openly  have  discovered  hi*  contempt  of 
it.  But  Montoni,  who  had  been  allured  by  the  seeming  wealth  of 
Modnmo  Clieron,  was  now  severely  disappointed  by  her  comparative 
poverty,  anil  highly  exasperated  by  the  deceit  she  had  etuploved  to 
conceal  it,  till  concealment  was  no  longer  necoooary.  He  had  been 
deceived  in  an  aflair  wherein  he  meant  to  be  the  deceiver;  outwitted 
by  the  superior  conning  of  a  woman  whose  understanding  he  despised, 
and  to  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  pride  and  hia  liberty,  without  Hiving 
himself  from  the  ruin  which  had  impended  over  his  head.  Madame 
Motitotii  had  contrived  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  what  she  really  did 
possess  settled  upon  herself;  what  remained,  though  it  was  totally  in- 
adequate both  to  her  husband's  expectations  and  to  his  necessities,  he 
had  converted  into  money,  and  brought  with  him  to  Venice,  that  he 
might  a  little  longer  delude  society,  and  make  a  last  effort  to  regain 
the  fortunes  he  had  lost. 

The  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  to  Valancourt  concerning 
Montoni's  character  and  condition,  were  too  true ;  but  it  was  jiow  hift 
to  time  and  occasion  to  unfold  the  circumstances,  both  of  what  had 
and  wlisit  hud  not  been  hinted,  and  to  time  and  occasion  we  commit 

Madame  Montoni  was  not  of  a  nature  to  bear  injuries  with  meekness, 
or  to  resent  them  with  dignity;  her  exasperated  pride  displayed  itself 
in  all  the  violence  and  acrimony  of  a  little,  or  at  least  of  an  ill-regulated 
mind.  Sim  would  not  acknowledge,  even  to  herself,  that  she  had  in 
any  degree  provoked  contempt  by  her  duplicity,  but  weakly  persisted 
in  believing  that  she  alone  was  to  be  pitied,  and  Montoni  alone  to  be 
censured;  for,  as  her  mind  had  naturally  little  perception  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, she  seldom  understood  its  force  but  when  it  happened  to  be 
violated  towards  herself.  Her  vanity  hod  already  bean  severely  shock- 
ed by  a  discovery  of  Montoni's  contempt;  it  remained  to  be  farther 
proved  by  a  discovery  of  his  circumstances.  His  mansion  at  Venice, 
though  its  furniture  discovered  a  part  of  the  troth  to  unprejudiced 

Ereons,  told  nothing  to  those  who  were  blinded  by  a  resolution  to 
tiere  whatever  they  wished.  Madame  Montoni  still  thought  herself 
little  lets  than  a  princess,  possessing  a  palace  at  Venice,  and  a  castle 
among  the  Apennines.  To  the  Castle  di  Udolpho,  indeed,  Montoni 
sometimes  talked  of  going  for  a  few  weeks,  to  examine  into  Its  condi- 
tion, and  to  receive  some  rents;  for  it  appeared  that  he  had  not  been 
there  for  two  years,  and  that,  during  this  period.  It  had  been  inhabited 
only  I'V  an  old  servant,  whom  he  called  bis  steward. 

Sillily  listened  to  the  mention  of  this  journey  with  pleasure,  for  sho 
not  only  expected  from  it  new  ideas,  but  a  release  from  the  persevering 
assiduities  of  Count  Moruuo.  In  the  country,  too,  she  would  have  In- 
sure to  think  of  Valancourt,  and  to  indulge  the  melancholy  which  his 
■mage,  and  a  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  La  Vallee,  always  bleated 
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with  the  memory  of  her  parents,  awakened.  The  ideal  scenes  were 
dearer  and  more  toothing  to  her  heart  than  all  the  splendor  of  gay 
assemblies  :  they  were  a  kind  of  talisman  that  expelled  the  poison  of 
temporary  evila,  and  supported  her  hopes  of  happy  days:  they  appeared 
like  a  beautiful  landscape,  lighted  up  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  and  seen 
through  a  perspective  of  dark  and  ragged  rocks. 

But  Count  Morano  did  not  long  confine  himself  to  silent  assiduities ; 
he  declared  his  passion  to  Emily,  and  made  proposals  to  Montont,  who 
raged,  though  Emily  rejected  him :  with  Montoni  for  his  friend, 

n  abundance  of  vanity  to  delude  him,  he  did  not  despair  of  sno- 

oass.  Emily  Wat  astonished  and  highly  disgusted  at  his  perseverance, 
after  aha  had  explained  her  sentiments  with  a  frankness  that  would 
not  allow  him  to  misunderstand  them. 

He  now  pawed  the  greater  part  of  hia  time  at  Montoni'a,  dining  there 
almost  daily,  and  attending  Madame  and  Emily  wherever  they  went; 
and  all  this  notwithstanding  the  uniform  reserve  of  Emily,  whose  aunt 
seemed  as  anxious  as  Montoni  to  promote  this  marriage,  and  would 
never  dispense  with  her  attendance  at  any  assembly  where  the  count 
proposed  to  be  present. 

Montoni  now  said  nothing  of  his  intended  Journey,  of  which  Emily 
waited  impatiently  to  hear;  and  he  was  seldom  nt  home  hut  when  the 
count  or  Slgnor  Orsino  was  there,  for  between  himself  and  Cavigni  a 
coolness  seemed  to  subsist,  though  the  latter  remained  in  his  house. 
With  Orsino,  Montoni  was  frequently  closeted  for  hours  together;  and, 
whatever  might  he  the  business  upon  which  they  consulted,  it  appeared 
to  be  of  consequence,  since  Montoni  often  sacrificed  to  it  his  favorite 
passion  for  play,  and  remained  at  home  the  whole  night.  There  was 
somewhat  of  privacy,  too,  in  the  manner  of  Orsino's  visits,  which  had 
never  before  occurred,  and  which  excited  not  only  surprise,  but  some 
degree  of  alarm  in  Emily's  mind,  who  had  unwillingly  discovered  much 
of  hia  character  when  he  had  most  endeavored  to  disguise  it.  After 
these  visits,  Montoni  was  often  more  thoughtful  than  usual ;  sometimes 
the  deep  workings  of  his  mind  entirely  abstracted  him  frum  surround- 
ing objects,  and  threw  a  gloom  over  his  visage  that  rendered  it  terri- 
ble ;  at  others,  his  eyes  seemed  almost  to  flash  fire,  and  all  the  energies 
of  his  soul  appeared  to  be  roused  for  some  great  enterprise.  Emily 
observed  these  written  characters  of  his  thoughts  with  deep  interest 
and  not  without  some  degree  of  awe,  when  she  considered  that  she 
was  entirely  in  his  power,  hut  forbore  even  to  hint  her  fears  or  her 
observations  to  Madame  Montoni,  who  discerned  nothing  in  her  hus- 
band, at  these  times,  but  his  usual  sternness. 

A  second  letter  from  M.  Quesnel  announced  tlio  arrival  of  himself 
and  his  lady  at  the  villa  Miiircnti ;  stated  several  circumstances  of  his 
good  fortune,  respecting  the  affair  that  had  brought  him  into  Italy; 
and  concluded  with  an  earnest  request  to  sec  Montoni,  his  wife,  and 
niece,  at  his  new  estate. 

Emily  received,  about  the  same  period,  a  much  more  interesting  let- 
ter, and  which  soothed  fur  a  while  every  anxiety  of  her  heart.  Valon- 
court,  hoping  she  might  be  still  at  Venice,  hod  trusted  a  letter  to  the 
ordinary  poet,  that  told  her  of  his  health,  and  of  his  nnccasing  ani> 
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anxious  affection.  He  had  lingered  at  Toulouse  for  aome  time  after 
her  departure,  that  he  might  indulge  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  wan- 
dering through  the  scenes  where  be  had  been  accustomed  to  behold 
her,  and  had  thence  gone  to  his  brother's  chateau,  which  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  La  Vollee.  Having  mentioned  this,  lie  added.  If  the 
duty  of  attending  my  regiment  did  not  require  my  departure,  1  know 
not  when  I  should  have  resolution  enough  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of 
a  place  which  is  endeared  by  the  remembrance  of  yon.  The  vicinity 
of  La  Vallee  has  alone  detained  mo  thus  long  at  Estuvicre ;  I  frequent- 
ly ride  thither  early  in  the  morning,  that  I  may  wander  at  leisure, 
through  the  day,  among  scenes  which  were  once  your  home,  where  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  see  yon,  and  to  hear  yon  converse.  1  have 
renewed  my  acquaintance  with  the  good  old  Theresa,  who  rejoiced  to 
see  me,  that  she  might  talk  of  yon:  I  need  not  say  how  ninch  this 
circumstance  attached  me  to  her,  or  how  eagerly  I  listened  to  her  upon 
her  favorite  subject.  Yon  will  guess  the  motive  that  first  induced  me 
to  make  myself  known  to  Theresa :  it  was,  indeed,  no  other  than  that 
of  gaining  admittance  into  the  chateau  and  gardens,  which  my  Emily 
had  so  lately  inhabited.  Here,  then,  I  wander,  and  meet  your  image 
trader  every  shade;  bnt  chiefly  1  love  to  sit  beneath  the  spreading 
branches  of  your  favorite  plane,  where  once,  Eiullv,  we  eat  together ; 
where  I  firrt  ventured  to  tell  yon  that  I  loved.  0  Emily !  the  remem- 
brance of  those  moments  overcomes  me — I  sit  lost  in  reverie — I  en- 
deavor to  see  you  dimly  through  my  tears,  in  all  the  heaven  of  peace 
and  innocence,  such  as  you  then  appeared  to  me;  to  hear  again  the 
accents  of  that  voice,  which  then  thrilled  my  heart  with  tenderness 
and  hope.  I  lean  on  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  where  we  together 
watched  the  rapid  current  of  the  Garonne  below,  while  I  described  the 
wild  scenery  about  Its  source,  but  thought  only  of  you.  O  Emily! 
are  these  moments  passed  forever— will  they  never  inure  return? 

In  another  part  of  his  letter  he  wrote  tlins:  Yon  see  my  letter  is 
dated  on  many  different  days,  and,  if  yon  look  hack  to  the  first,  you 
will  perceive,  that  I  began  to  write  soon  after  your  departure  from 
France.  To  write,  was  indeed  the  only  employment  that  withdrew  me 
from  my  own  melancholy,  and  rendered  your  absence  supi>ortnWp — or 
rather,  it  seemed  to  destroy  absence;  for,  when  I  was  conversing  with 
you  on  paper,  and  telling-  yon  every  sentiment  and  affection  of  my 
heart,  you  almost  appeared  to  be  present.  This  employment  has  been 
from  time  to  time  my  chief  consolation,  and  I  hove  deferred  sending 
off  my  packet,  merely  for  tho  comfort  of  prolonging  it,  though  it  was 
certain,  that  what  I  had  written,  was  written  to  no  purpose  till  you 
received  it.  Whenever  my  mind  has  been  more  than  usually  depressed, 
I  have  come  to  pour  forth  its  sorrows  to  yon,  and  have  always  found 
consolation;  and,  when  any  little  occurrence  has  interested  my  heart, 
and  given  a  gleam  of  joy  to  my  spirits,  I  have  hastened  to  communi- 
cate it  to  you,  and  have  received  reflected  satisfaction.  Thus,  my  let- 
ter is  a  kind  of  picture  of  my  life  and  of  my  thoughts  for  the  last 
month,  and  thus,  though  it  has  been  deeply  interesting  to  me,  while  I 
wrote  it,  and  I  dare  hope  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  not  indifferent 
to  yon,  yet  to  other  renders  it  would  seem  to  abound  only  in  frivolities. 
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"An  *  to  Mn  «*•■  mfeint  to  aaatriaa  the  tnr  wnwiMti  af 

■inaail  furiiT  H«t«olu  to  be  daw-eraed,  they  «an  only  bo  eipe- 
itaaoat.  Nd  are  tfcewfcrt  |»ml  mr  by  the  indifferent  observer, 


ffilinf  ideal  delhjbt,  and  i 

-*-    -■"-' — *-f  to  f  fgfam«»  tor  I W  wkMrmfcrh- 
'  aba,  where  I  ww  aaaa  mmmmm  %—■>  yw 

jetohtl    I  but  mm  to  M*n  tBb  to  wfch- 

r  hn»wtodge,  front  mMUhnm  told  met**)  Minlaa   and. 


■  bad  received  a  letter  from  htm,  informing 
bar  *•  nantoai  mi  IM,  and  that  a*  bar  eerrloee  woold  bo  longer  ba 
leaadfad,  aha  —to  qaB  fte  plane,  on  that  day  week,  when  the  new 

Theresa  bad  been  surprised  by  a  visit  from  at.  Qaesnel,  some  tana 
before  the  reearpt  of  tbta  lattar,  -who  wa«  aeeoamained  by  a  atouger 
that  viewed  the  prsmieae  with  iwb  cariosity. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  thia  latter,  which  is  dated  a  week  after 
(Ms  ssniian,  Velsaosnrt  adds:  I  bare  received  a  sou  nitons  from  my 
regiment,  and  I  Join  it  without  regret,  tmoe  I  am  abut  oat  from  (be 
■isnas  that  fa  an  Intonating  to  my  heart.  I  rode  to  La  VaUee  thia 
morning,  and  board  that  the  new  tenant  was  arrived,  and  that  Tbereaa 
waa  gone.  I  should  not  treat  the  eobjeot  thai  familiarly,  if  I  did  not 
behave  yon  to  ba  anmformed  of  thia  disposal  of  yow  house;  tor  your 
aatkfattHWlbaTeeadeaToredtolearneoo^taJagoftbeobaraiiteTaikl 
tortana  of  vonr  tenant,  bat  witboat  aaooeat.  Ha  b  a  gentleman,  tbey 
any;  and  thia  ballloan  bear.  The  place,  H  I  wandered  round  the 
bonndarien,  appeared  mora  melancholy  to  my  imagiuatlou  than  I  had 
ever  seen  it.    I  wbbed  earnestly  to  bare  got  admittance,  that  I  might 


back  upon  without  emotion.     O  Emily  I  Barely  we  are  not  separated 
forever — sorely  we  shall  lire  for  each  other. 

This  letter  brought  many  tears  to  Emily's  eyes— tears  of  tenderness 
and  satisfaction  on  learning  that  Valanoonrt  wag  well,  and  that  time 
and  iibsouce  hud  iii  110  degree  effaced  her  imago  from  his  heart.  There 
passages  in  this  letter  which  partknlarly  affected  bar: 
desenbtogMa  vunt  tola  Yaiion.and  the  JWstiuJimtB  of 
ion  that  its  scenes  had  awakened.    It  waa  a  oonatdenl 
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before  her  mind  was  sufficient!  j  abstracted  from  Yalanoonrt  to  feel  the 
force  of  bis  intelligence  concerning  La  V  allee.  That  Monsieur  Quesnel 
should  let  it,  without  even  consulting  with  her  on  the  measure,  both 
surprised  and  shocked  her,  particularly  as  it  proved  the  absolute  au- 
thority he  thought,  himself  entitled  to  exercise  in  her  attain.  It  is 
trite,  he  had  proposed,  before  she  left  France,  that  the  chateau  should 
be  let,  during  her  absence,  and  to  the  economical  prudence  of  this  she 
had  nothing  to  object;  but  the  committing  of  what  had  been  her 
father's  villa  to  the  power  and  caprice  of  strangers,  and  the  depriving 
herself  of  a  sure  home,  should  any  unhappy  circumstances  make  her 
look  back  to  her  home  as  an  asylum,  were  considerations  that  made 
her,  even  then,  strongly  oppose  the  measure.  Her  father,  too,  in  his 
last  hour,  had  received  from  her  a  solemn  promise,  never  to  dispose  of 
La  Vallee;  and  this  aha  considered  as  in  some  degree  violated  if  she 
saft'ered  the  place  to  be  let.  Bat  it  was  now  evident  with  how  little 
respect  M.  Quesnel  had  regarded  these  objections,  and  how  insignifi- 
cant he  considered  every  obstacle  to  pecuniary  advantage.  It  appeared 
also,  that  he  had  not  even  condescended  to  inform  Moutoni  of  the  step 
he  had  taken,  since  no  motive  was  evident  for  Montoni's  concealing 
the  circumstance  from  her,  if  it  had  been  made  known  to  him.  This 
both  displeased  and  surprised  her ;  lint  the  chief  subjects  of  ber  uneasi- 
ness were — the  temporary  disposal  of  La  Vallee  and  the  dismission  of 
her  father's  old  and  faithful  servant. — Poor  Theresa,  said  Emily,  thou 
hadat  not  saved  much  in  thy  servitude,  for  thou  wast  always  tender 
towards  the  poor,  and  believedst  thou  shouldst  die  in  the  family  where 
thy  best  years  had  been  spent.  Poor  Theresa!  now  art  thou  turned 
out  in  thy  old  age  to  seek  thy  bread. 

Emily  wept  bitterly  as  these  thoughts  passed  over  her  mind,  and  she 
determined  to  consider  what  could  be  done  for  Theresa,  and  to  talk 
very  explicitly  to  H.  Quesnel  on  the  subject ;  but  she  much  feared  that 
his  cold  heart  could  feel  only  for  itself.  She  determined  also  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  made  any  mention  of  her  affairs  in  his  letter  to  Mou- 
toni, who  soon  gave  her  the  opportunity  she  sought  by  desiring  that 
she  would  attend  him  in  his  study.  She  had  little  doubt  that  the  in-  - 
terview  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  her  a  part 
of  M.  Quesnet's  letter  concerning  the  transactions  at  La  Vallee,  and 
she  obeyed  him  immediately.    Muntoni  was  alone. 

1  have  just  been  writing  to  Monsieur  Quesnel,  said  he,  when  Emily 
appeared,  in  reply  to  the  letter  I  received  from  him  a  few  days  ago, 
and  I  wished  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  that  occupied  part  of  it. 

I  also  wished  to  speak  with  you  on  this  topic,  sir,  said  Emily. 

It  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  you,  undoubtedly,  rejoined  Mnn- 
toni,  and  I  think  you  must  ace  it  in  the  light  that  I  do :  indeed,  it  will 
not  bear  any  other.  I  trust  yon  will  agree  with  me,  that  any  objec- 
tion founded  on  sentiment,  as  they  call  it,  ought  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances of  solid  advantage. 

Granting  this,  sir,  replied  Emily,  modestly,  those  of  humanity  ought 
surely  to  be  attended  to.  But  I  fear  it  is  now  too  late  to  deliberate 
upon  thia  plan,  and  I  must  regret  that  it  ia  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
njjoctifc 
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It «  too  late,  aeid  Montoni;  bat  dun  it  U  so,  I  tin  pleased  to  oe> 
•am  tUt  yon  submit  to  mm  and  necessity  without  fawMgrag  W- 
Imi  complaint.  I  applaud  this  conduct  exceedingly  ;  the  more,  per- 
haps, since  It  disoovere  a  strength  of  mind  seldom  observable  in  your 
ml  When  yon  are  oldar,  too  will  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  , 
t&mim  who  nasemi  in  raawang  yoa  from  the  romantic  illnatona  of  sen- 
tfaMnt,aadTiUparoarra  that  they  an  only  the  nana  of  childhood, 
and  should  be  vanqtriabed  the  moment  job  escape  from  the  ninety. 
I  have  not  aloaad  my  letter,  and  70a  may  add  a  few  line*  to  inform 
jaw  onole  of  your  acquiescence.  Ton  will  aoon  aee  him,  for  it  is  my 
mtentiontoUkeyo^whk*M»damoMontonl,hi»fe»faaT»toMl«r«ii 
and  70B  aaa  thaa  talk  orer  the  afiair. 

Emily  wrote  on  the  oppoaite  page  of  the  paper  aa  follows : 

It  la  now  naeloaa,  afar,  for  me  to  remonstrate  upon  the  circumstances 
of  whleh  Signer  Montoni  Infoma  me  that  he  has  written.  I  could 
hare  wished,  at  least,  that  the  affair  had  been  concluded  with  leas  pre- 
cipitation, that  I  might  here  taught  myself  to  subdue  some  prejudice*, 
aa  the  sfmor  cells  them,  which  still  finger  in  my  heart  As  ft  is,  I 
submit.  In  point  of  prudence,  nothing  certainly  oan  be  objeoted :  bnt, 
though  I  snbrnit,  I  hare  yet  much  to  say  on  some  other  points  of  the 
subject,  when  I  shall  bare  the  honor  of  seeing  yon.  In  the  meas 
time,  I  entreat  yon  will  take  care  of  Theresa  for  the  sake  of,  air, 
Your  affectionate  niece, 

Emily  St.  Aubxbt. 

Montoni  nulled  satirioally  at  what  Emily  had  written,  bnt  did  not 
object  to  it,  and  she  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  where  she  ant 
down  to  begin  a  letter  to  Valanconrt,  in  which  she  related  the  perties- 
lars  of  her  Journey,  and  bar  arrival  at  Venice ;  described  some  of  the 
moat  striking  eoeoes  in  the  passage  over  the  Alps ;  ber  emotions  on 
her  first  riew  of  Italy ;  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  people 
around  her,  and  aome  few  circumstances  of  Monton!**  oonduoC  But 
she  avoided  even  naming  Count  Moreno,  much  more  the  declaration 
he  bad  made,  since  she  well  knew  how  tremblingly  alive  to  fear  la 
real  love,  how  Jealously  watchful  of  every  circumstance  that  may  af- 
fect its  interest;  and  she  scrupulously  « voided  to  give TiluooOrt even 
the  slightest  reason  for  believing  he  had  a  rival. 

On  the  following  day  Count  Morano  dined  again  at  Houtoni's.  He 
was  in  an  uncommon  flow  of  spirits,  and  Emily  thought  thare  was 
something  of  exultation  in  his  manner  of  addressing  her,  which  aha 
had  never  observed  before.  She  endeavored  to  repress  this  by  more 
than  her  usual  reserve,  but  the  cold  civility  of  her  air  now  seemed 
rather  to  encourage  than  depress  him.  He  appeared  wafchftil  of  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  with  her  alone,  and  more  than  once  solicited 
this ;  bnt  Emily  always  replied  that  she  could  hear  nothing  from  him 


In  the  evening,  Madame  Montoni  and  her  party  went  out  npon  the 
see,  and  u  the  oomit  led  Emily  to  his  eiwda&Je,  he  carried  her  hand 
to  his  Hue,  and  thanked  her  for  the  oondeaoBBsion  she  had  shown  Ma. 
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Emily,  hi  extreme  surprise  and  displeasure,  hastily  withdrew  her 
hand,  and  concluded  that  he  bad  spoken  ironically  ;  but,  on  reaching 
the  terrace,  and  observing  by  the  livery  that  it  was  the  count's 
ttndaletto,  which  waited  below,  while  the  rest  of  tho  party,  having 
arranged  themselves  in  the  gondolas,  were  moving  on,  she  determined 
not  to  permit  a  separate  conversation,  and  winhinp;  him  a  good  evening, 
returned  to  the  portico.  The  count  followed  to  expostulate  and  en- 
treat, and  Montoni,  who  then  came  oat,  rendered  solicitation  unneces- 
sary, for,  withont  condescending  to  apeak,  he  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  to  the  tendaUtto.  Emily  was  not  silent ;  she  entreated  Montoni, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  consider  the  impropriety  of  these  circumstances,  and 
that  he  would  spare  her  the  mortification  of  submitting  to  them :  he, 
however,  was  Inflexible.  This  caprice  Is  Intolerable,  said  he,  and  shall 
not  be  indulged ;  there  is  no  impropriety  in  the  case. 

At  this  moment,  Emily's  dislike  of  Count  Morano  rose  to  abhor- 
rence. That  he  should,  with  undaunted  assurance,  thus  pursue  her, 
notwithstanding  all  she  had  expressed  on  the  subject  of  his  addresses, 
and  think,  as  it  was  evident  he  did,  that  her  opinion  of  him  was  of  no 
consequents  so  long  as  his  pretensions  were  sanctioned  by  Montoni, 
added  indignation  to  the  disgust  winch  she  had  felt  towards  him. 
She  was  somewhat  relieved  by  observing  that  Montoni  was  to.  be  of 
the  party,  who  seated  himself  on  one  side  of  her,  while  M.'rano  placed 
himself  on  the  other.  There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments  as  the 
gondolier!  prepared  their  oars,  and  Emily  trembled  from  apprehension 
of  the  discourse  that  might  follow  this  silence.  At  length  she  col- 
lected courage  to  break  it  herself,  in  tho  b"pe  of  preventing  line 
speeches  from  Morano,  and  reproof  from  Montoni.  To  seme  trivial 
remark  which  she  made,  the  latter  returned  a  short  and  disobliging 
reply  ;  but  Morano  immediately  followed  with  a  general  observation, 
which  he  contrived  to  end  with  a  particular  compliment;  and  though 
Emily  passed  it  withont  even  the  notice  of  a  smile,  lie  was  not  dis- 

I  have  been  impatient,  said  he,  addressing  Emily,  to  express  my 
gratitude,  to  thank  you  for  yonr  goodness;  bnt  I  must  also  thank 
Signor  Montoni,  who  has  allowed  me  this  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Emily  regarded  the  count  with  a  look  of  mingled  astonishment  and 

Why,  continued  he,  should  you  wish  to  diminish  the  delight  of  this 
moment  by  that  air  of  cruel  reserve!  Why  seek  to  throw  me  again 
into  the  perplexities  of  doubt,  by  teaching  your  eyes  to  contradict  tbo 
kindness  of  yonr  Into  declaration  I  You  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity, 
the  ardor  of  my  passion ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary,  charming  Emily ; 
surely  unnecessary,  any  longer  to  attempt  a  disguise  of  your  senti- 

If  I  ever  had  disguised  them,  sir,  said  Emily,  with  recollected  spirit, 
It  would  certainly  bo  unnecessary  any  longer  to  do  so.  I  had  hoped, 
air,  that  yon  would  have  spared  nio  any  further  necessity  of  alluding 
to  them ;  but  since  you  do  not  grant  this,  hear  me  declare,  and  for  the 
last  time,  that  your  perseverance  has  deprived  yon  even  of  the  esteem 
which  I  was  inclined  to  believe  you  merited. 
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Aatontsnmg  I  exclaimed  Montoni :  thin  is  beyond  eren  my  expecta- 
tion, though  I  hare  hitherto  done  justice  to  the  caprice  of  the  sex ! 
Bat  yon  will  observe,  Mademoiselle  Emily,  that  J  am  no  lover,  though 
Count  Morano  is,  and  that  I  will  not  be  made  the  amusement  uf  yonr 
capricious  moments.  Here  is  the  offer  of  an  alliance,  which  would  do 
honor  to  any  family ;  yours,  yon  will  recollect,  in  not  noble ;  you  long 
resisted  my  remonstrances,  but  my  honor  is  now  engaged,  and  it  shall 
nut  be  trifled  with.  Ton  ehall  adhere  to  the  declaration  which  yon 
have  made  me  an  agent  to  convey  to  the  count. 

I  must  certainly  mistake  yon,  sir,  said  Emily :  my  answers  on  the 
subject  have  been  uniform ;  it  is  unworthy  of  yon  to  aceose  me  of  ca- 
price. If  yon  have  condescended  to  be  my  agent,  it  Is  an  honor  I  did 
not  solicit.  I  myself  hare  constantly  assured  Count  Morano,  and  you 
also,  sir,  that  I  can  never  accept  the  honor  he  offers  me,  and  I  now  re- 
peat the  declaration. 

The  connt  looked  with  an  nir  of  snrprtse  and  inquiry  at  Montoni, 
whose  countenance  also  was  marked  with  surprise,  but  It  was  surprise 
mingled  with  Indignation. 

Here  is  confidence,  as  well  as  caprice  I  said  the  latter.  Will  yon 
deny  yonr  own  words,  mndsm  t 


i  question  is  unworthy  of  an  answer,  sir,  said  Emily,  blush- 
ing; yon  will  recollect  yonrsel^  and  be  sorry  that  yon  have  asked  it. 
Speak  to  the  point,  rejoined  Montoni,  In  a  voice  of  Increasing  ve- 


hemence. Will  yon  deny  yonr  own  words  t  Will  yon  deny  that  you 
acknowledged,  only  a  few  honrs  ago,  that  it  was  too  late  to  recede 
from  yonr  engagements,  and  that  yon  accept  the  count.'*  hand  t 

I  will  deny  all  this,  for  no  words  of  mine  ever  imported  it. 

Astonishing!  Will  you  deny  what  yon  wrote  to  Monsieur  Qneenel, 
yonr  uncle?  If  yon  do,  your  own  hand  will  bear  testimony  against 
yon.  What  have  yon  now  to  say  ?  continued  Montoni,  observing  the 
silence  and  con  fusion  of  Emily. 

I  now  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  under  a  very  great  error,  and  that 
I  have  been  equally  mistaken. 

No  more  duplicity,  I  entreat ;  be  open  and  candid,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible. 

I  have  always  been  so,  sir,  and  can  claim  no  merit  in  such  conduct, 
for  1  have  had  nothing  to  conceal. 

How  is  this,  signort  cried  Morano,  with  trembling  emotion. 

Bnspend  yonr  judgment,  count,  replied  Montoni,  the  wiles  of  a  fe- 


male heart  are  unsearchable.     Now,  madam,  yonr  fxptajtation. 

Excuse  me,  if  I  withhold  my  explanation  till  you  appear  willing  to 
give  me  yonr  confidence ;  assertion,  at  present,  can  only  subject  me  to 


Your  explanation,  I  entreat  you !  said  Morano. 
Well,  well,  rejoined  Montoni,  I  give  yon  tny  confidence ;  let  us  hear 
this  explanation. 
Let  me  lead  to  it,  then,  by  asking  n  question. 
As  many  rs  you  please,  snid  Montoni,  contemptuously. 
What,  then,  was  the  subject  of  yonr  letter  to  Monsieur  Queens!  t 
The  same  that  was  the  subject  of  your  note  to  him,  certainly.    You 
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did  wall  to  stipulate  for  ray  confidence  before  70a  demanded  that 
question.  -      ...  * 

I  most  beg  yon  will  be  more  explicit,  sir.  What  was  tttfti  rab- 
jectt 

What  could  it  be,  but  the  noble  offer  of  Count  Morano  t  said  Mon- 


Montoni,  in  the  conversation  whioh  preceded  the  writing  of  that 
note  ?  I  most  do  50a  the  justice  to  own  that  yon  are  very  ingenious 
at  this  suae  art  of  misunderstanding. 

Emily  tried  to  restrain  the  tears  that  came  to  her  eyes,  and  to  an- 
swer with  becoming  flnunese.  Allow  me,  air,  to  explain  myself  fully, 
or  to  be  wholly  silent. 

The  explanation  may  now  be  dispensed  with  ;  it  is  anticipated.  If 
Count  Morano  still  tbinki  one  necessary,  I  will  give  him  an  honest 
one.  Yon  have  changed  your  intention  since  oar  last  conversation ; 
and  if  be  can  have  patience  and  humility  enough  to  wait  till  to-mor- 
row, he  will  probably  And  it  changed  again ;  but,  as  I  have  neither 
the  patience  nor  the  humility  which  yon  expect  from  a  lover,  I  warn 
yon  of  tile  effect  of  my  displeasure. 

Montoni,  yon  are  too  precipitate,  said  the  count,  who  had  listened 
to  this  conversation  in  extreme  anxiety  and  inipatienoe.  Signora,  I 
entreat  ybnr  own  explanation  of  this  affair ! 

Signor  Montoni  has  said  justly,  replied  Emily,  that  all  explanation 
may  now  be  dispensed  with  ;  after  what  has  passed,  I  cannot  suffer 
myself  to  give  one.  It  is  sufficient  for  me,  ana  for  you,  sir,  that  I  re- 
peat my  late  declaration ;  let  me  hope  this  is  the  last  time  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  repeat  it — I  never  can  accept  the  honor  of  your 
alliance. 

Charming  Emily,  exclaimed  the  count,  in  an  impassioned  tone,  let 
not  resentment  make  you  unjust ;  let  me  not  suffer  for  the  offence  of 
Montoni  1     Revoke — 

Offence  1  interrupted  Montoni.  Count,  this  language  is  ridiculous, 
this  submission  is  childish.  Speak  as  becomes  a  man,  not  as  the  slave 
of  a  petty  tyrant 

You  distract  me,  signor :  suffer  me  to  plead  my  own  cause ;  yon 
have  already  proved  insufficient  to  it. 

All  conversation  on  this  subject,  sir,  said  Emily,  Is  worse  than  use- 
less, since  it  can  bring  only  pain  to  each  of  us ;  if  you  would  oblige 
me,  pursue  it  no  further.  V 

It  is  impossible,  madam,  that  I  can  thus  easily  resign  th^object  of  a 
passion  which  is  the  delight  and  torment  of  my  life.  I  mifst  still  love 
— stilt  pursue  yon  with  unremitting  ardor.  When  you  shaH  be  con- 
vinced of  the  strength  and  constancy  of  my  passion,  jour  heart  must 
soften  into  pity  and  repentance. 

Is  this  generous,  sir)  is  this  manly  I  Can  it  either  deserve  or  obtain 
the  esteem  yon  solicit,  thus  to  continue  a  persecution  from  which  I 
have  no  present  means  of  escaping  ? 

A  gleam  of  moonlight  that  fell  upon  Morsno'a  countenance,  wealed 
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the  strong  emotions  of  his  soul ;  and,  glancing  on  Montoni,  discovered 
the  dark  resentment  which  contrasted  Jus  features. 

By   Heaven,   this   is    too   much !    suddenly   exclaimed   the   oonut. 
Efignor  Montoni,  70a  treat  ma  ill :  it  ia  from  yon  that  I  shall  look  for 


•xpUnatic 
Prom  n 


a  me.  air,  yon  shall  have  it,  mattered  Montoni,  if  your  discern  ■ 

meilt  ia  indeed  so  £u  obscured  by  passion,  as  to  make  explanation 
necessary.  And  for  yon,  madam,  yon  should  learn  that  a  man  of  hon- 
or la  not  to  be  trifled  with,  though  yon*  may,  perhaps,  with  impunity, 
treat  a  boy  like  a  poppet. 

This  sarcasm  roused  the  pride  of  Morano,  and  the  resentment  which 
he  had  felt  at  the  indifference  of  Emily  being  l*st  in  indignation  of 
the  insolence  of  Montoni,  he  determined  to  mortify  hi™,  by  dafcndlM 
her. 

This  also,  said  he,  replying  to  Montoni'*  last. words,  this  also,  shall 
not  past  unnoticed.  I  bid  yon  learn,  sir,  that  yon  have  a  stronger  ene- 
my than  a  woman  to  contend  with.  I  will  protect  Signora  St.  Aobcrt 
from  yonr  threatened  resentment.  Yon  have  misled  me,  and  would 
revenge  yonr  disappointed  views  upon  the  innocent. 

Misled  yon!  retorted  Montoni,  with  quickness.  Is  my  conduct — 
my  word — then  pausing,  while  he  seemed  endeavoring  to  restrain  the 
resentment  that  noshed  in  bis  eyea,  in  the  next  moment  lie  added,  in 
a  subdued  voice.  Count  Morano,  this  is  a  language,  a  sort  of  conduct, 
to  which  I  am  not  accustomed :  it  is  the  conduct  of  a  passionate  boy 
— as  such,  I  pass  it  over  in  contempt. 


The  respect  I  owe  myself,  rejoined  Montoni,  requires  that  1  should 
converse  more  largely  with  you  upon  some  points  of  the  subject  in 
dispute.  Return  with  me  to  Venice,  and  I  will  condescend  to  con- 
vince yon  of  your  error. 

Condescend,  sir  I  bnt  I  will  not  condescend  to  be  so  conversed 
with. 

Montoni  smiled  contemptuously ;  and  Emily,  now  terrified  for  the 
consequences  of  what  she  saw  and  heard,  could  no  longer  be  silent. 
She  explained  the  whole  subject  upon  which  she  had  mistaken  Mon- 
toni in  the  morning,  declaring  that  she  understood  him  to  have  con- 
sulted her  solely  concerning  the  disposal  of  La  Vallee,  and  concluded 
with  entreating  that  he  would  write  immediately  to  M.  Quesnel,  and 
rectify  the  mistake. 

But  Montoni  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  still  incredulous ;  and 
Count  Morano  was  still  entangled  in  perplexity.  While  she  was 
speaking,  however,  the  attention  of  her  auditors  had  been  diverted 
from  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  resentment,  and  their  passion 
consequently  became  less.  Montoni  desired  the  count  would  order  his 
servants  to  row  b:ick  to  Venice,  that  he  might  have  some  private  con- 
versation with  him  ;  and  Morano,  somewhat  soothed  by  his  softened 
voice  and  manner,  and  eager  to  examine  into  the  full  extent  of  his  dif- 
ficulties, complied. 

Emily,  comforted  by  this  prospect  of  release,  employed  the  present 
momenta  la  endeavoring,  with  conciliating  care,  to  prevent  any  fata] 
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mischief  between  the  persons  who  so  lately  had  persecuted  and  in- 
tuited her. 

Her  spirits  revived,  when  she  heard  once  more  the  voice  of  Ming 
and  laughter  resounding  from  the  grand  canal,  and  at  length  entered 
again  between  its  gta.te.ly  piozzas.  The  itndafctto  stopped  at  Montoni's 
mansion,  and  the  count  hastily  led  her  into  the  hall,  where  Hontoui 
took  his  arm,  and  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  on  which  Moranu 
kissed  the  hand  ha  held,  notwithstanding  Emily's  efforts  to  disengngi' 
It,  and  wishing  her  a  good  evening,  with  an  accent  and  look  the  could 
nut  misunderstand,  returned  to  hU  tendaletlo  with  Montoni. 

Emily,  in  her  own  apartment,  considered  with  intense  anxiety  all 
the  unjust  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  Montoni.  the  dauntless  perse- 
verance of  Morano,  and  her  own  desolate  situation,  removed  from  her 
friends  and  country.  She  looked  in  vain  to  Valancourt,  confined  by 
his  profession  to  a  distant  kingdom,  as  her  protector ;  but  It  gave  her 
comfort  to  know  that  there  was,  at  least,  one  person  in  the  world  who 
would  sympathize  in  her  afflictions,  and  whose  wishes  would  fly  ea- 
gerly to  release  her.  Yet  she  determined  not  to  give  him  unavailing 
pain  by  relating  the  reasons  she  had  to  regret  the  having  rejected  his 
better  judgment  concerning  Hontoni ;  reasons,  however,  which  could 
not  induce  her  to  lament  the  delicacy  and  disinterested  affection  that 
had  made  her  reject  his  proposal  for  a  clandestine  marriage.  The  ap- 
proaching interview  with  her  uncle  she  regarded  with  some  degree  of 
nope,  for  she  determined  to  represent  to  him  the  digresses  of  her  situa- 
tion, and  to  entreat  that  he  would  allow  her  to  rctnm  to  France  with 
him  and  Madame  Quesnel.  Then,  suddenly  remembering  that  her  be- 
loved La  Vallee,  her  only  home,  was  no  longer  at  her  command,  Iter 
tears  flowed  anew,  and  she  feared  tliat  she  had  little  pity  to  expert 
from  a  man  who,  like  M.  Qnesnel,  could  dispose  of  it  without  deigning 
to  consult  with  her,  and  could  dismiss  nn  aged  and  faithful  servant, 
destitute  of  either  support  or  asylum.  Hut  though  it  was  certain  that 
she  herself  had  no  longer  a  home  in  France,  and  few,  very  few  friends 
there,  she  determined  to  return,  if  possible,  that  she  might  be  released 
I  from  tho  power  of  Montoni,  whose  particularly  oppressive  conduct 
I  towards  herself,  and  general  character  as  to  others,  were  justly  terri- 
ble to  her  imagination.  She  had  no  wish  to  reside  with  her  uncle,  M. 
Qnesnel,  since  his  behavior  to  her  late  father,  and  to  herself,  had  been 
uniformly  such  as  to  convince  her  that,  in  flying  to  him,  she  could  only 
obtain  an  exchange  of  oppressors ;  neither  nod  she  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  consenting  to  the  proposal  of  Valancourt  for  an  Immediate  mar- 
riage, though  tliis  would  give  her  a  lawful  and  generous  protector;  for 
the  chief  reasons  which  had  formerly  influenced  her  conduct  still  ex- 
isted against  it,  while  others,  which  seemed  to  justify  the  step,  would 
now  be  done  away ;  and  his  interest,  his  fame,  were  at  all  times  too 
dear  to  her,  to  sufrer  her  to  consent  to  a  union  which,  at  this  early  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  would  probably  defeat  both.  One  sure  and  proper 
asylum,  however,  would  still  bo  opened  to  her  in  France.  She  knew 
that  she  could  board  in  the  convent,  where  she  had  formerly  experi- 
enced so  much  kindness,  and  which  had  an  affecting  and  solemn  claim 
upon  her  heart,  since  it  contained  the  remains  of  her  late  father. 
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Here  she  could  remain  in  safety  and  tranquillity,  till  the  term  for 
which  La  V slice  might  be  let,  should  expire ;  or,  till  the  arrangement 
of  y.  Mottevillc's  affairs  enabled  her  so  fur  to  esttmnte  the  remains  oi 
her  fortune,  as  to  judge  whether  it  would  be. prudent  for  her  to  reside 

Concerning  Montoui's  conduct  with  respect  to  his  letters  to  M. 
Qnesnel,  she  had  many  doubts :  however  he  might  be  at  first  mistaken 
on  the  subject,  she  much  suspected  that  lie  wilfully  persevered  in  his 
error,  as  a  means  of  intimidating  her  into  a  compliance  with  his  wishes 
of  uniting  her  to  Count  Murauu.  'Whether  this  was  or  was  not  the 
fact,  she  was  extremely  anxious  to  explain  the  affair  of  II.  Qnesnel, 
and  looked  forward  with  impatience,  hope,  and  fear,  to  her  approach- 
ing visit. 

On  the  following  day,  Madame  Montoni,  being  alone  with  Emily, 
introduced  the  mention  of  Count  Moranu,  by  expressing  her  surprise 
that  the  bad  not  joined  the  party  on  the  water  tho  preceding  evening, 
and  at  her  abrupt  departure  to  Venice.  Emily  then  related  what  bad 
passed,  expre-aed  her  concern  for  the  mutual  mistake  that  had  occur- 
red between  Montoni  and  herself,  and  solicited  her  mint's  kind  offices 
in  urging  hint  to  give  a  decisive  denial  hi  tile  count's  further  addresses ; 
hut  she  soon  perceived  that  Madame  Montoni  had  not  been  ignorant 
of  the  late  conversation,  when  she  lind  introduced  the-  present. 

You  have  uo  encouragement  to  expect  from  me,  said  her  aunt,  in 
these  notions.  I  have  already  given  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
think  Siguor  Montoni  right  in  enforcing  by  any  menus  your  consent. 
If  young  persons  will  be  blind  to  their  interest,  and  obstinately  oppose 
it,  why,  the  greatest  blewsings  they  can  have  arc  friends,  who  will  op- 
pose  their  folly.  Pray  what  pretensions  of  any  kind  do  you  think  you 
nave  to  such  a  match  as  is  now  offered  to  yu  ? 

Not  any  whatever,  madam,  replied  Emily ;  and  therefore  at  least 
suffer  me  to  be  happy  in  my  humility. 

Nnv,  niece,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  yon  have  pride  enongh  :  my 
poor  brother,  your  fattier,  had  his  share  of  prido  too  ;  though,  let  me 
add,  bis  fortune  did  not  justify  it. 

Emily,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  indignation  which  this  malevo- 
lent allusion  to  her  father  excited,  and  by  tlw  difficulty  of  rendering 
her  answer  as  temperate  as  it  should  be  reprehensive,  hesitated  for 
some  momenta,  in  a  confusion  which  highly  gratified  her  aunt.  At 
length  she  said.  My  lather's  pride,  madam,  had  a  noble  object — the 
happiness  which  hu  knew  could  be  derived  only  from  goodness,  know- 
ledge, and  charity.  As  it  never  consisted  in  his  superiority,  in  point 
of  fortune,  to  some  persons,  it  was  not  humbled  by  his  inferiority,  in 
that  respect  to  others.  lie  never  disdained  those  who  were  wretched 
by  poverty  and  misfortune ;  he  did  sometimes  despise  persons,  who, 
witli  many  opportunities  of  happiness,  rendered  themselves  miserable 
by  vanity,  ignorance,  and  cruelty.  1  shall  think  it  my  liijthest  glory 
to  emulate  such  pride. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  any  thing  of  these  high-flown  senti- 
ments, niece ;  yon  have  all  that  glory  to  yourself:  I  would  tench  you 
a  little  plain  sense,  and  not  have  you  so  wise  as  to  despise  happincw. 
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That  would  indeed  not  be  wisdom,  but  folly,  said  Emily,  for  wisdom 
can  boast  no  higher  attainment  than  happiness ;  but  yon  will  allow, 
madam,  that  our  ideas  of  happiness  may  differ.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
yon  wish  me  to  be  happy,  bat  I  must  fear  yon  are  mistaken  in  the 
means  of  making  me  so. 

I  cannot  boast  of  a  learned  education,  niece,  such  as  your  father 
thought  proper  to  give  you,  and,  therefore,  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand all  these  fine  speeches  about  happiness.  I  most  be  contented  to 
understand  only  common  sense,  and  happy  would  it  hare  been  for  you 
and  your  father,  if  that  had  been  included  in  his  education. 

Emily  was  too  much  shocked  by  these  reflections  on  her  father's 
memory,  to  despise  this  speech  as  it  deserved. 

Madame  Montoni  was  about  to  speak,  but  Emily  quitted  the  room, 
sod  retired  to  her-own,  where  the  little  spirit  she  had  lately  exerted 
yielded  to  grief  and  relation,  and  left  her  only  to  her  tears.  From 
every  review  of  her  situation  she  could  derive,  indeed,  only  new  sor- 
row. To  the  discovery,  which  bad  just  been  forced  upon  her,  of  Mou- 
toni's  un worthiness,  she  had  now  to  add,  that  of  the  cruel  vanity  for 
the  gratification  of  which  her  aunt  whs  about  to  sacrifice  her ;  of  the 
J  effrontery  and  canning  with  which,  at  the  time  that  she  meditated  the 
'  sacrifice,  she  boasted  of  her  tenderness,  or  insulted  her  victim ;  and  of 
the  venomous  envy,  which,  as  it  (lid  not  scruple  to  attack  her  father's 
oharucter,  could  scarcely  be  eipected  to  withhold  from  her  own. 

Daring  the  few  days  that  intervened  between  this  conversation  nnd 
the  departure  for  Miarenti,  Montoni  did  not  once  address  himself  to 
Emily.  His  looks  sufficiently  declared  his  resentment;  but  that  ho 
should  forbear  to  renew  a  mention  of  the  subject  of  it  exceedingly  sur- 

Criscd  her,  who  was  no  less  astonished  that,  during  three  days,  Count 
[orano  neither  visited  Montoni  nor  was  named  by  him.  Several  con- 
jectures arose  in  her  mind.  Sometimes  she  feared  that  the  dispute  be- 
tween them  had  been  revived,  and  hod  ended  fatally  to  the  count. 
Sometimes  she  was  inclined  to  hope  that  weariness,  or  disgust  at  her 
firm  rejection  of  his  suit,  had  induced  him  to  relinquish  it;  and  at 
others,  she  suspected  that  be  bad  now  recourse  to  stratagem,  and  for- 
bore his  visits,  and  prevailed  with  Montoni  to  forbear  the  repetition  of 
his  name,  in  the  expectation  that  gratitude  and  generosity  would  pre- 
vail with  her  to  give  him  the  consent  which  he  coold  not  hope  from 

Thus  passed  the  time  in  vain  conjecture,  and  alternate  hopes  and 
fears,  till  the  day  arrived  when  Montoni  was  to  set  out  for  the  villa  of 
Miarenti,  which,  like  the  preceding  ones,  neither  brought  the  count  nor 
the  mention  of  him. 

Montoni  having  determined  not  to  leave  Venice  till  towards  evening, 
that  he  might  avoid  the  heats,  nnd  catch  the  cold  breezes  of  night,  em- 
barked about  an  hour  before  sunset,  with  his  family,  in  a  barge  for  the 
Brenta.  Emily  sat  alone  near  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  arid  as  it  filiated 
slowly  on,  watched  the  guy  and  lofty  city  lessening  from  her  view,  till 
its  palaces  seemed  to  sink  in  the  distant  waves,  while  its  loftier  towers 
and  domes,  illumined  by  the  declining  sun,  appeared  on  the  horizon, 
like  those  far-seen  clouds,  which,  in  more  northern  climes,  often  linger 
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on  tie  western  verge,  and  catch  the  lest  light  of  ■  wnimer'i  evening. 
Soon  after,  these  gnw  dim,  and  faded  in  distance  from  her  sight ;  but 
ahe  still  sat  gazing  on  the  Tut  scene  of  olondleee  sky  and  mighty  wa- 
'  ten,  and  listening  in  pleasing  awe  to  the  deep-sounding  waves,  while, 
as  her  eyes  glanced  over  the  Adriatic,  towards  the  opposite  shores, 
which  were,  however,  far  beyond  tie  reach  of  sight,  she  thought  of 
Greece,  and  a  thousand  claaafcel  remembrance*  stealing  to  her  mind, 
ahe  experienced  that  pensive  lnxnrj  which  is  felt  on  viewing  the 
scenes  of  ancient  story,  and  on  comparing  their  present  state  of  silence 
and  solitude  with  that  of  their  former  grandeur  and  animation.  He 
scenes  of  the  Iliad  iUapsed  in  glowing  colon  to  her  fancy — scenes, 
once  the  haunt  of  heroes — now  lonely,  and  In  ruins ;  bnt  which  still 
■hone  in  the  poet's  strain,  in  all  their  youthful  splendor. 

As  her  imagination  painted,  with  melancholy  touches,  the  deserted 
plains  of  Troy,  aneh  aa  they  appeared  in  this  after  day,  she  reanimated 
the  landscape  with  the  following  little  story : 


O'ra  llfca'a  pUoe  >  wtarf  drlw  led 
HI*  ■UK.lr  (twU,  Jbr  Um  rulud  Sue. 
WW.  round  Um  IomT*  mm  Ma  (ton 
For  aow  the  red  dooJ  fWrrf  In  the  w 


There  rm  Cm  any  hor1n>n>  rltRimrrlnf;  bound. 
Bone  the  pronn  oilainha  of  deserted  Ttuj, 
And  wandering  eMpherdi  pur  i  (heller  foqnd 
WUUatMN  Willi,  wbenprlQfxa  wont  lu  Jot. 


1  U  »y— For  lulurn  woritla  prepan. 
Fnr  Tlme'e  I mperi'iot  roloe  wee  frequent  heard 
fHukimi  Ihe  marble  leniple  to  in  left, 
(By  hmdi  he  Inn*  had  ronqnrr'd  |  Tilnly  rear'dj 

While  Hmrnt  ulept,  hli  eamele  maud  bin  lav, 
BeuMSo  him  all  bla  et-jro  of  wealth  mm  piled; 
Aid  here  Ma  eraee  aad  erantj  wallet  lev. 
And  IMM  Um  Bat*  that  cheVd  Um  In  toe  wOd. 


rr«Ti»ii«   of  iinoLpao. 


^ '££<■■  Mia  Aa-atartj  "Jli'^jl  " 

A  fcmt  iwmi  dtfa»d  at  at*  ltd.. 
flardaartM  Hinrat  kfa  but  a*  Mn, 

■nil  inn   KlUMr to* i—awt 
wio  uiiniwiiiiint»uiiwn 


Wbft. a>  aTwaMaVafc  MM  feet^S***. 

Ha  frarM  ah  an,  Mi  anN  mwrt  Mb  I 
Paw  HwMt  ahajN  Hm  io  hk  fntriU  aiart; 

>>■■■■ rih>.i!WiHl»tW*— tftrtfc, 

Aai,  3k  u»«k«S9,  Immm7S««m. 

And  bow.  A— nrtmftffcw  (If  ■!■■  jlll. 

And  BJmly  tKOrataa  aa- taa  MM!  •Ml: 
AM  am.  IkMM  1Mb  aaast  WMIfW.  %rfl, 
Uwb  evlyfa^  .ad  MBi  hat  alrf  abroad. 

VUa  eVr  Oh  and  pklnj,  a*  tatnltBf  hw 
But  thdr  lm  Itaca  aa  rfcirt  t"irt  MM ; 
Tia  dHtaat  HallaifuM  ■ito  HRlnilHia, 
Aid  oM  —  ■  ■  -  wfadi  a*  ■»>•>  la  lla*l 
ID  mtrrj wamtOit «mW Mk an tay, 
Aad  uwrrr  baaa  IbBd  RamMa  atar  :  jbrba, 
Kn  i  aa  dim  avanlan ataak  asoa  taa  rt«r, 
Hla  aUMiaa,  wlk,  and  aapfj  acaaaakaaaaa, 

As  Emily  Approached  the  shores  of  It 
the  rich  featuren  sad  varied  ■-■-'  "-' 
groves  of  orange, 

towns  rising  among 

jaxh,  tire  barge  stopped,  tl 
which  were  now  to  tow  rt  «p  tne  stream.     This  «b>ut>,  Emily  gave  a, 
last  look  to  the  Adriatic,  and  to  the  dim  sail, 


id  varied  coloring  of  ttia  landacap* — the  purplo  hills, 
pine,  and  aypw,  shadtog  TJtHntneent  villas,  and 
ig  vineyards  and  plantation*.    The  noble  Breuta, 


Da-an  •■»,*«*,- 


is  considerably  heightened  by  the  aattinf  rays,  which  threw 
utrong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  upon  the  portiooea  and  long  arcades, 
and  beamed  a  mellow  loafer*  npon  the  orangeriea,  and  the  tall  groves 
of  pine  and  cypress,  that  overhung  the  MOdMgt,  The  eoent  ot 
oranges,  of  flowering  myrtles,  and  other  odoriferous  planta,  was  dif- 
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fused  ti|ion  the  air,  and  often,  from  these  embowered  retreats,  ft  strain 
of  music  stole  on  the  calm,  arid  softened  into  silence. 

The  »an  now  rank  below  the  horiion,  twilight  fell  over  the  land- 
scape, and  Emily,  wrapt  in  mnaJDg  silence,  continued  to  watch  ita  fea- 
ture* gradually  vanishing  into  obscurity.  She  renumbered  her  many 
happy  evening!,  whan  with  St.  Aubert  she  had  observed  the  shade*  of 
twilight  steal  over  a  scene  as  beautiful  as  this,  from  the  garden*  of  La 
Vallee,  and  a  tear  fell  to  the  memory  of  her  father.  Her  spirits  wei* 
softened  Into  melancholy  by  the  influence  of  the  boar,  by  the  low  mur- 
mnr  of  the  wave  passing  under  the  vessel,  and  the  stillness  of  the  air, 
that  trembled  only  at  intervals  with  distant  music;  why  else  should 
•be,  at  these  moments,  have  looked  on  her  attachment  to  Valancoort 
with  presages  so  very  aJBioting,  since  she  had  bnt  lately  received  let- 
ters from  him  that  had  soothed  lor  a  while  all  her  anxieties  I  It  now 
seemed  to  bar  oppressed  mind  that  she  had  taken  leave  of  him  forever, 
and  that  the  countries  which  separated  them,  would  never  wore  be 
traced  by  her.  She  looked  upon  Count  Morano  with  horror,  as  in 
some  degree  the  cause  of  this ;  but  apart  from  him,  a  conviction,  if 
such  that  may  be  called  which  arises  from  no  proof,  and  which  she 
knew  not  how  to  account  fur,  seized  her  mind — tliat  she  should  never 
see  Valanconrt  again.  Though  she  knew,  that  neither  Mornno's  solici- 
tations, nor  Moutoui's  commands,  liad  lawful  power  to  enfore  her  obe- 
dience, she  regarded  both  with  a  superstitious  dread,  that  they  would 
finally  prevail. 

Lost  in  this  melancholy  reverie,  and  shedding  freqnent  tears,  Emily 
was  at  length  roused  by  Montoni,  and  she  followed  him  to  the  cabin, 
where  refreshment*  were  spread,  and  her  aunt  was  seated  alone.  The 
countenance  of  Madame  Montoni  was  inflamed  with  resentment  that 
appeared  to  be  the  consequence  of  some  conversation  she  had  held 
with  her  husband,  who  regarded  her  with  a  kind  of  sullen  disdain, 
and  both  preserved  for  some  time  a  haughty  silence. 

Montoni  then  spoke  to  Emily  of  Monsieur  Quosuol.  Yon  will  not,  I 
hope,  persist  in  disclaiming  your  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  my  lettyr 
to  bin)  I 

1  bad  hoped,  sir,  that  it  waa  no  longer  necessary  for  me  to  disclaim 
it,  said  Emily;  I  bad  hoped,  from  your  silence,  that  you  were  con- 
vinced of  your  error. 

You  have  hoped  impossibilities,  then,  replied  Montoni.  I  might  aa 
reasonably  have  expected  to  find  sincerity  and  uniformity  of  conduct 
in  one  of  your  sex  as  you  to  convict  ine  of  error  in  this  amir. 

Emily  Untitled,  and  was  silent.  She  now  perceived  too  clearly  that 
she  had  hoped  an  impossibility,  for  where  no  mistake  had  been  com- 
mitted, no  conviction  could  follow,  and  it  was  evident  that  MonUmi's 
conduct  had  not  been  the  consequence  of  mistake,  but  of  design. 

Anxious  to  escape  from  conversation  which  was  both  afflicting  and 
humiliating  to  her,  she  soon  returned  to  the  duck,  and  resumed  her 
station  near  the  stern,  without  apprehension  of  cold,  for  no  vapor  row 
from  the  water,  and  the  air  was  dry  and  tnuiiiuil.  Here,  at  least,  the 
benevolence  of  nature  allowed  hcr.lhe  quiet  which  Montoni  luid  denied 
her  elsewhere.    It  waa  now  past  midnight.    The  stars  abed  a  kind  of 
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t» 'light,  that  served  to  show  th*  dark  outline  of  the  shores  on  either 
band,  and  the  gray  surface  of  the  river,  till  the  moon  rose  from  behind 
a  high  ;<alm  grove,  and  shed  her  mellow  lustre  over  the  scene.  The 
Tenet  gh.'ed  smoothly  on.  Amid  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  Emily 
'jeard,  now  mi  then,  the  solitary  voice  of  the  bargemen  on  the  banks, 
u  they  spoke  to  their  horse* ;  while,  from  a  remote  [Nut  of  the  Teasel, 
frith  melancholy  rang, 

"Hi, sdlar  mthcri, 

Boath  UM  trembling  mora,  lk«  nudnlgbt  im." 


and  then,  to  withhold  her  mind  from  more  anxious  topics,  tried  t< 
amuse  herself  by  discriminating  the  faint  drawn  features  of  the  land- 
scape reposing  in  the  moonlight.  While  her  fancy  thus  wandered, 
she  saw,  at  a  distance,  a  building  peeping  between  the  moonlight  trees, 
and,  as  the  barge  approached,  heard  voices  speaking,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished the  lofty  portico  of  a  villa,  overshadowed  by  groves  of  pine 
and  sycamore,  which  she  recollected  to  be  the  same  that  had  formerly 
been  pointed  out  to  her  as  belonging  to  Madame  Qnesnel's  relative. 

The  barge  stopped  at  a  flight  of  marble  steps  which  led  np  the  bank 
to  a  lawn.  Lights  appeared  between  soma  pillars  beyond  the  portico. 
Montoni  sent  forward  his  servant,  and  then  disembarked  with  lits 
family.  They  found  Mons.  and  Madame  Qneanel,  with  a  few  friends, 
seated  on  sofas  in  the  portico,  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  of  the  night, 
and  eating  fruits  and  ices,  whilo  some  of  their  servants,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, on  the  river's  bank,  were  performing  a  simple  serenade.  Emily 
was  now  accustomed  to  the  way  of  living  in  this  warm  country,  anil 
was  not  surprised  to  find  Mons.  and  Madame  Qnosnel  in  their  por^-o 
two  hours  after  midnight. 

The  usual  salutations  being  over,  the  company  seated  themselves  in 
the  portico,  and  refreshments  were  brought  them  from  the  adjoining 
hall,  where  a  banquet  was  spread,  and  the  servants  attended.  Wheu 
the  hurtle  of  this  meeting  had  subsided,  and  Emily  had  recovered  from 
the  little  flutter  into  which  it  had  thrown  her  spirits,  she  was  Struck 
with  the  singular  beauty  of  the  hall,  so  perfectly  accommodated  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  season.  It  was  of  white  marble,  and  the  roof,  rising 
into  an  open  cupola,  was  supported  by  columns  of  the  same  material. 
Two  opposite  sides  of  the  apartment,  terminating  in  open  porticoes,  ad- 
mitted to  the  hall  a  full  view  of  the  gardens,  and  of  the  river  scenery. 
In  the  centre  a  fountain  continually  refreshed  the  air,  and  seemed  to 
heighten  the  fragrance  that  breathed  from  the  surrounding  orangeries, 
while  its  dashing  waters  gave  an  agreeable  and  soothing  sound.  Etrus- 
'  i,  suspended  from  the  pillars,  a"™  '  '  ""'  '"  "  ' 
ir  part  of  the  hall,  leaving  the  n 
Inntreof  themoon. 

Monsieur  Quesnel  talked  apart  to  Montoni  of  his  own  affairs,  in  his 
usual  strain  of  self-importance,  boosted  of  his  new  acquisitions,  and 
then  affected  to  pity  some  disappointments  which  Montoni  had  lately 
sustained.  Meanwhile,  the  latter,  whose  pride  at  least  enabled  him  to 
despise  such  vanity  ns  this,  and  whose  discernment  at  once  detected, 
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under  this  assumed  pity,  the  frivolous  malignity  of  Qneanel's  mind, 
listened  to  him  in  contemptuous  silent*,  till  he  named  bis  niece,  and 
then  they  left  the  portico,  and  walked  away  into  the  garden*. 

Emily,  however,  still  attended  to  Madame  Qnesnel,  who  spoke  of 
France  (for  even  the  name  of  her  native  country  waa  dear  to  her),  and 
she  found  acme  pi— wm  in  looking  at  a  person  who  had  lately  been  in 
it  That  country,  too,  waa  inhabited  by  Valanconrt,  and  ahe  listened 
to  the  mention  of  it  with  a  faint  hope  that  he  also  would  be  named. 
Uadame  Qneenel,  who,  when  abe  waa  in  Franoe,  had  talked  with  rap- 
ture of  Italy,  now  that  ahe  waa  In  Italy,  talked  with  equal  praise  of 
Franoe,  and  endeavored  to  excite  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  her 
luditors,  by  aooounta  of  placet  which  they  had  not  been  happy  enough 
•jo  see.  In  these  descriptions  she  not  only  imposed  upon  them,  bat 
jpon  herself,  for  she  never  thought  a  prevent  pleasure  equal  to  one  that 
was  passed ;  and  thos  the  delicious  climate,  the  fragrant  orangeries, 
and  all  the  luxuries  which  surrounded  her,  slept  unnoticed,  while  her 
fancy  wandered  over  the  distant  scenes  of  a  northern  country. 

Emily  listened  in  rain  for  the  name  of  Valanconrt.  Madame  Mon- 
toni  spoke  in  her  turn  of  the  delights  of  Venice,  and  of  the  pleasure 
she  expected  from  visiting  the  fine  castle  of  Hontoni,  on  the  Apen- 
nines ;  which  latter  mention,  at  least,  was  merely  a  retaliating  boast, 
for  Emily  well  knew  that  her  aunt  had  no  taste  for  solitary  grandeurn 
and,  particularly,  for  such  as  the  castle  of  Udolpho  promised.  Thus-' 
the  party  continued  to  converse,  and,  as  for  as  civility  wonld  permit, 
to  torture  each  other  by  mutual  boasts,  while  tliey  reclined  en  sofas  in 
tho  portico,  and  were  environed  with  delights  both  from  nature  and  art, 
by  which  any  honest  minds  would  have  been  tempered  to  benevolence, 
and  happy  imaginations  would  have  been  soothed  into  enchantment. 

The  dawn,  soon  after,  trembled  in  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  light 
tints  of  morning,  gradually  expanding,  showed  the  beautifully  declin- 
ing forms  of  the  Italian  mountains,  and  the  gleaming  landscapes 
stretched  at  their  feet.  Then  the  sunbeams,  shooting  up  from  behind 
the  hills,  spread  over  the  scene  that  saffron  tinge  which  seems  to  im- 
part repose  to  all  it  touches.  The  landscape  no  longer  gleamed;  all  its 
glowing  colors  were  revealed,  except  tliat  its  remoter  features  were 
still  softened  and  united  in  the  midst  of  distance,  whose  sweet  effect 
was  heightened  to  Emily  by  the  dark  verdure  of  tho  pines  and  cypress- 
es that  overarched  the  foreground  of  the  river. 

The  market  people,  passing  with  their  boats  to  Venice,  now  formed 
a  moving  picture  on  the  Brenta.  Host  of  these  had  little  painted 
awnings,  to  shelter  their  owners  from  the  sunbeams,  which,  together 
with  the  piles  of  fruits  and  flowers,  displayed  beneath,  and  the  tasteful 
simplicity  of  the  peasant-girls,  who  watched  the  rural  treasures,  ren- 
dered them  gay  and  striking  objects.  The  swift  movement  of  the 
l>oats  down  the  current,  the  quick  glance  of  the  oars  in  tho  water,  and 
now  and  then  the  passing  chorus  of  peasants,  who  reclined  under  the 
sail  of  their  little  bark,  or  the  tones  of  some  rustio  instrument,  played 
by  a  girl,  as  ahe  sat  near  her  sylvan  cargo,  heightened  the  animation 
and  festivity  of  the  scene. 

Wien  Montonl  and  M.  Quesnel  had  joined  the  ladies,  the  party  left 
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the  portico  for  the  gardens,  where  the  churning  scenery  Boon  with- 
draw Emily's  thoughts  from  painful  objects.  The  majestic  forms  and 
rich  verdure  of  the  cypresses,  she  bud  never  seen  so  perfect  before : 
groves  of  cedar,  lemon,  and  orange,  the  spiry  clusters  of  the  pine  and 
poplar,  the  luxuriant  chestnut  and  Oriental  plane,  threw  all  their  pomp 
of  shade  over  these  gardens ;  while  bowers  of  flowering  myrtle  and 
other  spicy  shrubs  mingled  their  fragrance  with  that  of  flowers,  whose 
vivid  and  various  coloring  glowed  with  increased  effect  beneath  the  con- 
trasted umbrage  of  the  groves.  The  air  also  was  continually  refreshed 
by  rivulets,  which,  with  more  taste  than  fashion,  had  been  suffered  to 
wander  among  the  green  recesses. 

Emily  often  lingered  behind  the  party,  to  contemplate  the  distant 
landscape,  that  closed  a  vista,  or  that  gleamed  beneath  the  dark  foliage 
of  the  foreground : — the  spiral  summits  of  the  mountains,  touched  with 
a  purple  tint,  broken  and  steep  above,  but  shelving  gradually  to  their 
base ;  the  open  volley,  marked  by  no  formed  lines  of  art ;  and  the  tall 
groves  of  cypress,  pine,  and  poplar,  sometimes  embellished  by  a  ruined 
villa,  whose  broken  columns  appeared  between  the  branches  of  a  pine, 
that  seemed  to  droop  over  their  fall. 

From  other  parte  of  the  gardens,  the  character  of  the  view  was  en- 
tirely changed,  and  the  fine  solitary  bounty  of  the  landscape  shifted  for 
the  crowded  features  and  varied  coloring  of  inhabitation. 

The  sun  was  now  gaining  fast  upon  the  sky,  and  the  party  quitted 
the  gardens,  and  retired  to  repose. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

"  And  poor  MMtatun  hate  Uw  uuta  of  Ties' 

Emilt  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  conversing  atone  with  Monsieur 
Qucsnel,  concerning  Ia  Valise.  His  answers  to  ber  inquiries  were  con- 
cise, and  delivered  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  is  conscious  of  possess- 
ing absolute  power,  and  impatient  of  hearing  it  questioned.  He  de- 
clared that  the  disposal  of  the  place  was  a  necessary  measure;  ami 
that  alio  might  consider  herself  indebted  to  bis  prudence  for  even  the 
small  income  that  remained  for  her.  But,  however,  added  he,  when 
this  Venetian  count  (1  have  forgot  his  name)  marries  yon,  your  present 
disagreeable  state  of  dependence  will  cease.  As  a  relation  to  run,  1 
rejoice  in  the  circumstance,  which  is  so  fortunate  to  you,  and,  I  may 
add,  so  unexpected  by  your  friends. 

For  some  moments  Emily  was  chilled  into  sileuoe  by  this  speech  ; 
and,  when  she  attempted  to  undeceive  him,  concerning  the  purport  of 
the  note  she  bad  inclosed  in  Houtoni's  letter,  he  appeared  to  have 
some  private  reason  for  disbelieving  her  assertion,  and,  for  a  consider- 
able tunc,  persevered  in  accusing  her  of  capricious  conduct.  Being  at 
length,  however,  convinced  that  she  really  disliked  Horano,  and  had 
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positively  rejected  his  suit,  his  resentment  was  as  extravagant,  and  lie 


positively 
expressed 


tered  by  the  prospect  oi 

had  affected  to  forget,  he  was  incapable  of  feeling  pity  for  whatever 

•offerings  of  his  niece  might  stand  in  the  way  of  his  ambition. 

_.i _„   ■_   i.t_  Blannw  aii  t),e  difficulties  that  awaited 


Emily 


per,  •nu,  though  no  oppression  could  hare  power  to  nuke  her  ibiiuuiiui 
VaUnoourt  for  Morano,  her  fortitade  now  trembled  at  an  encounter 
with  the  violent  passions  of  her  uncle. 

She  opposed  his  tarbnlenee  and  indignation  only  bj  the  mild  dignity 
at  *  superior  mind;'  but  the  gentlo  firmness  of  her  conduct  served 
to  exasperate  still  more  his_ .resentment,  since  it  compelled  him  to  feol 
ma  own  inferiority ;  and,  when  he  left  her,  he  declared  that  if  she  par- 
listed  in  her  folly,  both  himself  and  Montoni  would  abandon  her  to  the 
contempt  of  the  world. 

The  calmness  she  had  assumed  in  his  presence  failed  Emily  when 
•lone,  and  she  wept  bitterly,  and  called  frequently  on  the  name  of  her 
departed  father,  whose  advice  to  her  from  his  death-bed  she  then  re- 
rnambored.  AlasI  said  she,  I  do  indeed  perceive  how  much  more  valu- 
able is  the  strength  of  fortitude  than  the  grace  of  sensibility,  and  I 
will  also  endeavor  to  fulfil  the  promise  I  then  made ;  I  will  nut  in 
dujge  in  unavailing  lamentation ;  bnt  will  try  to  endure  with  firmness 
the  oppression  I  cannot  dude. 

Somewhat  soothed  by  the  consciousness  of  performing  n  part  of  St. 
Aubcrt's  last  request,  and  of  endeavoring  to  pursue  the  conduct  which 
he  would  have  approved,  she  overcame  her  tears,  and  when  tho  com- 
pany met  at  dinner,  had  recovered  her  usual  serenity  of  countenance. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  the  ladies  took  the/rawso  along  the  bank 
of  the  Brenta  in  Madame  Quesncl's  carriage.  The  state  uf  Emily's 
mind  was  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  gay  groups  assembled  lie- 
Death  the  shades  that  overhung  this  enchanting  stream.  Some  were 
dancing  under  the  trees,  and  others  reclining  on  the  crass,  taking  ices 
and  coffee,  and  calmly  enjoying  the  effect  of  a  beautiful  evening  on  a 
luxuriant  landscape.  Emily,  when  she  looked  at  the  snow-capped 
Apennines,  ascending  in  tho  distance,  thought  of  Montnni's  castle,  and 
suffered  some  terror  lent  he  should  convey  her  thither,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  her  obedience ;  bnt  the  thought  vanished,  when  she  con- 
sidered that  she  was  as  much  in  his  power  at  Venice  aa  she  could  be 
elsewhere. 

It  was  moonlight  before  the  party  returned  to  the  villa,  where  sup- 
per was  spread  in  the  airy  hall  which  had  so  much  enchanted  Emily's 
fancy  on  the  preceding  night.  The  Indies  seated  themselves  in  the 
portico,  till  it.  Quesnel,  Montoni,  and  other  gentlemen  should  join 
them  at  table;  and  Emily  endeavored  to  resign  herself  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  hour.  Presently  a  barge  stopped  at  the  steps  Unit  led  into 
the  gardens,  and,  soon  after,  she  distinguished  the  voices  of  Montoni 
anil  Quesnel,  and  then  that  of  Morano,  who  in  the  neit  moment  ap- 
peared. His  compliments  she  received  in  silence,  and  her  odd  uir 
seemed  at  first  to  discompose  him  ;  but  he  soon  recovered  his  usual 
gayaty  uf  maimer,  though  the  officious  kindness  of  M.  and  Madame 
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Qnesnel,  Emily  perceived,  disgusted  him.  Such  a  degree  of  attention 
she  bad  scarcely  believed  could  be  shown  by  M.  Quesnel,  for  she  had 
never  before  seen  him  otherwise  tbaii  in  the  presence  of  bis  inferior* 

When  she  coald  retire  to  her  own  apartment,  her  mind  almost  in- 
voluntarily dwelt  on  the  most  probable  means  of  prevailing  with  tbe 
count  to  withdraw  his  suit,  and  to  her  liberal  mind  none  appeared 
more  probable  than  that  of  acknowledging  to  him  a  prior  attachment, 
and  throwing  herself  upon  liis  generosity  for  a  release.  When,  how- 
ever, on  tbe  following  day,  he  renewed  his  addresses,  she  shrank  from 
the  adoption  of  tbe  plan  she  had  formed.  There  was  something  so  re- 
pugnant to  her  just  pride,  in  laying  0]>en  the  secret  of  her  heart  to 
such  a  man  as  Morana,  and  in  suing  to  him  for  compassion,  that  aha 
impatiently  rejected  this  design,  and  wondered  that  she  could  hare 
paused  upon  it  for  a  moment.  The  rejection  of  his  suit  aha  repeated 
in  the  most  decisive  terms  she  could  select,  mingling  with  it  a  seven 
censure  of  his  conduct ;  but,  though  the  count  appeared  mortified 
this,  be  persevered  in  the  most  ardent  professions  of  admiration, 
he  was  interrupted  and  released  by  the  presence  of  Madame 
Qnesnel. 

During  her  stay  at  this  pleasant  villa,  Emily  was  thus  rendered  mis- 
erable by  the  assiduities  of  Morano,  together  with  tbe  cruelly  exerted 
authority  of  St.  Qnesnel  and  Montoni,  who,  with  her  aunt,  seemed  now 
more  resolutely  determined  u]ion  this  marriage  than  they  bad  even  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  M.  Quesnel,  finding  that  both  argument  and  menace 
were  ineffectual  in  enforcing  an  immediate  conclusion  to  it,  at  length 
relinquished  his  endeavor*,  and  trusted  to  the  power  of  Montoni  and 
to  the  course  of  events  at  Venice.  Emily,  indeed,  looked  to  Venice 
with  hope,  for  there  she  would  bo  relieved  in  some  measure  from  the 
persecution  of  Morano,  who  would  no  longer  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  house  with  herself,  and  from  that  of  Montoni,  whose  engage- 
ments would  not  permit  him  to  be  continually  at  home.  But,  amidst 
tbe  pressure  of  her  own  misfortune.",  she  did  not  forget  those  of  poor 
Theresa,  for  whom  she  pleaded  with  courageous  tenderness  to  Qnesnel, 
who  promised,  in  slight  and  general  terms,  that  she  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. . 

Montoni,  in  a  long  conversation  with  M.  Quesnel,  arranged  the  plan 
to  bo  pursncil  respecting  Emily,  and  M.  Quesnel  proposed  to  be  at 
Venice,  us  soon  us  he  should  bo  informed  that  tho  nuptials  were  con- 
cluded. 

It  was  new  to  Emily  to  port  with  any  person  with  whom  she  was 
connected,  without  feelings  of  regret;  tho  moment,  however,  in  which 
she  took  leave  of  M.  and  Madame  Quesnel,  was,  perhaps,  the  only  sat- 
isfactory one  she  ,iad  known  in  their  presence 

Morano  returned  in  Moutoni's  barge,  and  Emily,  as  she  watched  tho 
gradual  approach  to  that  magic  city,  saw  at  her  side  tho  only  person 
who  occasioned  lier  to  view  it  with  less  than  perfect  delight.  They 
arrived  there  about  midnight,  when  Emily  was  released  from  the 
presence  of  the  count,  who,  with  Montoni,  went  to  a  casino,  and  she 
was  suffered  to  retire  to  her  own  apartment.    On  tbe  following  day, 
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Houtoni,  in  ft  short  conversation  which  ho  held  with  Emily,  informed 
ber  that  he  would  no  longer  be  trifled  with,  and  that,  since  her  mar- 
riage with  the  count  would  be  no  highly  advantageous  to  her,  that 
folly  only  could  object  to  it,  and  folly  of  Bach  extent  as  was  incapable 
of  conviction,  it  should  be  celebrated  withont,  farther  delay,  and,  if 


that  was  necessary,  withont  her  a 

Emily,  who  had  hitherto  tried  remonstrance,  had  t 
supplication,  for  distress  prevented  her  from  foreseeing  that,  with  a 
man  of  Montoni's  disposition,  supplication  would  be  equally  useless. 
She  afterwards  inquired  by  what  right  he  exerted  this  unlimited  au- 
thority over  her  I  a  question  which  her  better  judgment  wonld  have 
withheld  her  in  a  calmer  moment  from  making,  since  it  could  avail 
her  nothing,  and  wonld  afford  Montoni  another  opportunity  of  tri- 
umphing over  her  defenceless  condition. 

By  what  right !  cried  Montoni,  with  a  malicious  smile :  by  the  right 
of  my  will.  If  yon  can  etude  that,  I  will  not  inquire  by  what  right 
yon  do  so.  I  now  remind  yon,  for  the  last  time,  that  yon  are  a  stran- 
ger, in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  it  is  your  interest  to  make  me  your 
friend ;  you  know  the  means ;  if  you  compel  me  to  be  your  enemy — I 
will  venture  to  tell  yon  that  the  punishment  shall  exceed  your  Expec- 
tation.   Yon  may  know  /am  not  to  be  trilled  with. 

Emily  continued,  for  some  time  after  Montoni  hod  left  her,  in  a  state 
of  despair,  or  rather  stupefaction ;  a  consciousness  of  misery  was  nil 
that  remained  in  her  mind.  In  this  situation  Madame  Montoni  found 
her,  at  the  sound  of  whose  voice  Emily  looked  up,  and  her  aunt, 
somewhat  softened  by  the  expression  of  despair  that  fixed  her  counte- 
nance, spoke  in  a  manner  more  kind  than  she  hod  ever  yet  done. 
Emily's  heart  was  touched;  she  shed  tears,  and,  alter  weeping  for 
some  time,  recovered  sufficient  composure  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
her  distress,  and  to  endeavor  to  interest  Madame  Montoni  in  her  be- 
half, lint,  though  the  compassion  of  her  aunt  had  been  surprised,  her 
ambition  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and  her  present  object  was  to  be 
the  aunt  of  a  countess.  Emily's  efforts,  therefore,  were  as  unsuc- 
cessful as  they  had  been  with  Montoni,  and  sho  withdrew  to  her 
apartment  to  think  and  weep  alone.  How  often  did  she  remember 
the  parting  scene  with  Valancourt,  and  wished  that  the  Italian  had 
mentioned  Montoni's  character  with  less  reserve !  When  her  mind, 
however,  had  recovered  from  tho  first  shock  of  this  behavior,  she  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  compel  her  alliance  with 
Morano,  if  she  persisted  in  refusing  to  repent  any  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony;  and  she  persevered  in  her  resolution  to  nwait  Hontoni's 
threatened  vengeance,  rather  than  give  herself  for  life  to  a  man  whom 
she  must  havo  despised  for  his  present  conduct,  had  she  never  even 
loved  Valancourt ;  yet  she  trembled  at  the  revenge  she  had  thus  re- 
solved to  brave. 

An  affair,  however,  soon  after  occurred,  which  somewhat  called  off 
Hontoni's  attention  from  Emily.  The  mysterious  visits  of  Orsino  were 
renewed  with  more  frequency  since  the  return  of  the  former  to  Yen- 
ice.  There  were  others,,  also,  besides  Orsino,  admitted  to  these  mid- 
night councils,  and  among  them  Oavigni  and  Verexri.    Montoni  be- 
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came  more  reserved  and  austere  in  bis  manner  than  ever ;  and  Emily, 
if  her  own  interests  had  not  made  her  regardless  of  his,  might  have 
perceived  that  something  extraordinary  was  working  in  hie  mind. 

One  night,  on  which  a  council  was  not  held,  Orsino  came,  in  great 
agitation  of  spirits,  and  dispatched  his  confidential  servant  to  Montoni, 
why  was  at  a  casino,  desiring  that  he  would  return  home  immediate- 
ly; bat  charging  the  servant  nut  to  mention  his  name.  Moutoni  obeyed 
the  summons,  and,  on  meeting  Orsino,  was  informed  of  the  circum- 
stanees  that  occasioned  his  visit  and  his  visible  alarm,  with  some  of 
whioh,  however,  he  was  already  acquainted. 

A  Venetian  nobleman,  who  had  on  a  late  occasion  provoked  the  ha- 
tred of  Orsino,  had  been  waylaid  and  poniarded  by  hired  assassins ; 
and.  as  the  murdered  person  was  of  the  first  connections,  the  Senate 
had  taken  up  the  affair.  One  of  the  assassins  was  now  apprehended, 
who  had  confessed  that  Orsino  was  his  employer  in  the  atrocious 
deed;  and  the  latter,  informed  of  bis  danger,  had  now  come  to  Hon- 
toni  to  consult  on  the  measures  necessary  to  favor  his  escape,  lie 
knew  that,  at  this  time,  the  officers  of  the  polios  were  upon  the  watch 
fur  him  all  over  the  city ;  to  leave  it  at  present,  therefore,  was  Ira* 
practicable,  and  Hontoni  consented  to  secrete  him  for  a  few  day*  till 
the  vigilance  of  justice  shonld  relax,  and  then  to  assist  him  in  quitting 
Venice.  He  knew  the  danger  he  himself  incurred  by  permitting 
Orsino  to  remain  in  bis  house;  but  such  was  the  nature  of  his  obli- 
gations to  this  man,  that  ho  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  refuse  him  an 

Much  was  the  person  whom  Hontoni  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and 
for  whom  he  felt  as  much  friendship  as  was  compatible  with  his  char- 
While  Orsino  remained  concealed  in  his  house,  Hontoni  was  unwill- 
ing to  attract  public  observation  by  the  nuptial*  of  Count  Moreno ; 
but  this  obstacle  was,  in  a  few  days,  overcome  by  the  departure  of  his 
criminal  visitor,  and  he  informed  Emily  thnt  her  marriage  was  to  be 
_  celebrated  on  the  following  morning.  To  her  repeated  assurances  that 
it  should  not  take  place,  he  replied  by  a  malignant  smile ;  and,  telling 
her  that  the  conut  and  a  priest  would  be  at  his  house  early  in  the 
morning,  he  advised  her  no  farther  to  dare  his  resentment  by  opposi- 
tion to  his  will  and  to  her  own  interest.  1  am  now  going  out  for  the 
evening,  said  he;  remember  that  I  shall  give  your  hand  to  Count  Mo- 
reno in  the  morning.  Eiuilv  having,  ever  since  his  late  threats,  expect- 
ed that  her  trials  wonld  nt  length  arrive  to  this  crisis,  was  less  shocked 
by  this  declaration  than  she  otherwise  wonld  havo  been,  and  she  »n- 
deavored  to  support  herself  by  a  belief  that  the  marriage  could  not  be 
valid,  so  long  as  she  refused  before  the  priest  to  repeat  any  part  of  the 
ceremony.  Yet,  as  the  moment  of  trial  approached,  her  long  harassed 
spirits  shrunk  almost  equally  from  the  encounter  of  his  vengeance, 
and  from  the  hand  of  Count  Moreno.  She  was  not  even  perfectly 
certain  of  the  consequence  of  her  steady  refusal  at  the  altar,  and  she 
trembled  more  than  ever  at  the  power  of  Muntonf,  which  seemed  nn- 
HmiUfl  as  his  will ;  for  she  saw  that  he  would  not.  scruple  to  transgress 
any  law,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  could  acciHwfViAi  \\  ft.  yroject. 
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While  her  mind  m  thus  suffering,  she  was  informed  that  Moranc 
asked  permiasjan  to  we  her,  and  the  servant  had  scarcely  departed 
with  an  excuse,  before  she  repeated  that  she  had  sent  one.  in  the 
naxt  moment,  reverting  to  her  former  design,  and  determining  to  try 
whether  expostulation  and  entreaty  would  not  succeed,  where  a  refu- 
sal and  a  jest  disdain  had  failed,  she  recalled  the  servant,  and,  sending 
a  different  me  wage,  prepared  to  go  down  to  the  count. 


The  dignity  and  assumed  composure  with  which  she  met  him,  and 
the  kind  of  pensive  resignation  that  softened  her  countenance,  were 
nircumstancee  not  likely  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  her,  Herring,  as 
they  did,  to  heighten  a  passion,  which  had  already  intoxicated  his 
judgment.  He  listened  to  all  aha  said  with  an  appearance  of  compla- 
cency and  of  a  wish  to  oblige  her ;  bnt  his  resolution  remained  inva- 
riably the  same,  and  he  endeavored  to  win  her  admiration  by  every 
Insinuating  art  be  so  well  know  how  to  practise.  Being,  at  length, 
assured  that  she  had  nothing  to  hope  from  his  justice,  she  repeated,  in 
a  solemn  manner,  her  absolute  rejection  of  his  suit,  and  quitted  hint 
with  an  assurance  that  her  refusal  wonld  be  effectually  maintained 
against  every  circumstance  that  could  be  imagined  for  subduing  it.  A 
Just  pride  had  restrained  her  tears  in  his  presence,  but  now  they  flowed 
from  the  fulness  of  her  heart.  She  often  called  upon  the  name  of  her 
late  father,  and  often  dwelt  with  unutterable  anguish  on  the  idea  of 
Valaocourt. 

She  did  not  go  down  to  supper,  bnt  remained  alone  in  her  apartment, 
sometimes  yielding  to  the  influence  of  grief  and  terror,  and,  at  others, 
endeavoring  to  fortify  her  mind  against  them,  and  to  prepare  herself 
to  meet,  with  composed  courage,  the  scene  of  the  following  morning, 
when  all  the  stratagem  of  Morauo  and  the  violence  of  Montoni  would 
be  united  against  her. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  when  Madame  Montoni  camo  to  her 
chamber  with  some  bridal  ornaments,  which  the  count  had  sent  to 
Emily.  She  bod,  this  day,  purposely  avoided  her  niece ;  perhaps,  be- 
cause her  usual  insensibility  fulled  her,  and  she  feared  to  trust  herself 
with  •  view  of  Emily's  distress ;  or  possibly,  though  her  conscience 
was  seldom  audible,  it  now  reproached  her  with  her  conduct  to  her 
brother's  orphan  child,  whose  happiness  had  been  intrusted  to  her  core 
by  a  dying  father. 

Emily  could  not  look  at  these  presents,  and  made  a  Inst,  though 
hopeless  effort,  to  interest  the  compassion  of  Madame  Montoni,  who, 
if  she  did  feel  any  degree  of  pity  or  remorse,  successfully  concealed  it, 
and  reproached  her  niece  with  folly  in  being  miserable  concerning  a 
marriage  which  ought  to  make  her  happy.  1  am  sure,  said  she,  if  1 
was  unmarried,  and  the  count  hod  proposed  to  me,  I  should  have  been 
flattered  by  the  distinction ;  and  if  1  should  have  been  so,  I  am  sure, 
niece,  you,  who  liave  no  fortune,  ought  to  feel  yourmlf  highly  honor- 
ed, and  show  a  proper  gratitude  and  humility  towards  the  count  for 
his  condescension.  I  am  often  surprised,  1  must  own,  to  observe  how 
humbly  he  deport*  himself  to  you,  notwithstanding  the  haughty  airs 
you  give  yourself;  I  wonder  he  has  patience  to  hnmtrt  ijw  «i\  \S.\ 
was  he,  I  know,  J  should  often  be  ready  to  TCpreuenu.  jw^  w&  voj&a 
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you  know  yourself  a  little  better.    I  would  not  have  flattered  yon,  I 
a  tell  you,  for  it  u  this  absurd  flattery  that  makes  you  tancy  your- 


self of  so  much  consequence,  that  yon  think  nobody  can  deserve 
you  ;  and  I  often  tell  the  count  so,  for  I  have  no  patience  to  Lear 
him  pay  you  juch  extravagant  compliments,  which  you  believe  every 
word  of! 

Your  patience,  madam,  cannot  suffer  more  cruelly,  on  such  occasions, 
than  my  own,  said  Emily. 

Oh  [  that  is  all  mere  affectation,  rejoined  her  aunt.  I  know  that  hie 
flattery  delight*  you,  and  makea  you  so  vain,  that  you  think  yon  rosy 
.  have  the  whole  world  at  your  feet.  But  you  are  very  much  mista- 
"^  ken ;  I  can  assure  you,  niece,  yon  will  not  meet  with  many  sunn  suit- 
ors as  the  count ;  every  other  person  would  have  turned  upon  his  heel, 
and  left  you  to  repent  at  yonr  leisure,  long  ago. 

Oh  that  the  count  had  resembled  every  other  person,  then  1  said 
Emily,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

It  is  happy  for  you  that  he  does  not,  rejoined  Madame  Montoni ; 
and  what  I  am  now  saying  is  from  pure  kindness.  I  am  endeavoring 
to  convince  you  of  your  good  fortune,  and  to  persuade  you  to  submit 
to  necessity  with  a  good  grace.  It  is  nothing  to  me,  you  know,  wheth- 
er you  like  this  marriage  or  not,  for  it  must  be;  what  I  say,  therefore, 
is  from  pure  kindness.  1  wish  to  see  yon  happy,  and  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  are  not  so.  I  would  ask  jou,  now,  seriously  and  calmly, 
what  kind  of  a  match  you  can  expect,  since  a  count  cannot  content 
your  ambition  1 

I  have  no  ambition  whatever,  madam,  replied  Emily;  my  only  wish 
is  to  remain  in  my  present  station. 

Oh  1  that  is  speaking  euito  from  the  purpose,  said  her  aunt ;  I  see 
you  ore  still  thinking  of  it.  Volancourt.  Pray  get  rid  of  all  these  fan- 
tastic notions  about  love,  and  this  ridiculous  pride,  and  be  something 
like  a  reasonable  creature.  But,  however,  this  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose— for  your  marriage  with  the  count  takes  place  to-morrow,  you 
know,  whether  you  approve  it  or  not.    The  count  will  be  trifled  with 

Emily  made  no  attempt  to  reply  to  this  curious  speech  ;  she  felt  it 
would  be  mean,  and  she  knew  it  would  be  useless.  Madame  Montoni 
laid  the  count's  presents  upon  the  table  on  which  Emily  was  leaning, 
and  then,  desiring  she  would  be  ready  early  in  the  morning,  bade  her 
good-night.  Good-night,  madam,  said  Emily,  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  the 
door  closed  upon  her  aunt,  and  she  was  left  once  more  to  her  own  sad 
reflections.  For  some  time  she  sat  so  lost  in  thought,  as  to  be  wholly 
s  where  she  was;  at  length  raising  her  head,  and  looking 


round  the  room,  its  glooms  and  profound  stillness  awed  her.  She 
fixed  her  eves  on  the  door  through  which  her  aunt  had  disappeared, 
ami  listened  anxiously  lor  some  sound  that  might  relieve  the  deep  de- 


jection of  her  spirits ;  but  it  was  past  midnight,  and  all  the  family, 
except  the  servant  who  eat  up  for  Montoni,  had  retired  to  bod.  Her 
mind,  long  harassed  by  distress,  now  yielded  to  imaginary  terrors;  she 
trembled  to  look  into  the  obscurity  of  her  spacious  chamber,  and  feared 
she  knew  not  what ;  a  state  of  mind  which  continued  so  long,  that  aha 
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would  have  called  np  Annette,  her  rant's  woman,  had  her  fears  per- 
mitted her  to  rise  from  her  chair  and  to  cross  the  apartment. 

These  melancholy  illusions  at  length  began  to  dispone,  and  she  re- 
tired to  her  bed,  nut  to  sleep,  for  that  was  scarcely  possible,  but  to  try, 
at  least,  to  qniet  her  disturbed  fancy,  and  to  collect  strength  of  spirits 
sufficient  to  bear  her  through  the  scone  of  the  approaching  morning. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

■  Dark,  pawn  I  with  ihuildvlnz.  inttk  submitted  thoufht, 
Ba  mlu  to  nsd  lb*  TtAn  old 
WkM  «*T  iwtkMbiB  ktr4>  bbt*  told, 
Awl,  krt  the  j  ro«t  mj  bluled  .!•• 
Hold  mil  urns*  Ml*  iloionUj  tnw." 

Oolum'  Ops  to  Tub. 

Ejiilt  was  recalled  from  a  kind  of  slumber,  into  which  she  hail  at 
length  sunk,  by  a  qnick  knocking  at  her  chambei  :  she  started  up  in 
terror.  Hontoni  and  Count  Morano  instantly  oame  to  her  mind ;  hot 
having  listened  in  silence  for  some  time,  and  recognizing  the  voice  of 
Annette,  she  ventured  to  open  the  door.  What  brings  yon  hither  so 
early  f  said  Emily,  trembling  excessively. 

Dear  ma'amselle  I  said  Annette,  do  not  look  so  pale.  I  am  quite 
frightened  to  see  yon.  Here  is  a  lino  bnstlo  below  stairs,  all  the  ser- 
vants running  to  and  fro,  and  none  of  them  fast  enough  I  Here  is  a 
bustle,  indeed,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  nobody  knows  for  what  I 

Who  is  below,  besides  them  I  said  Emily :  Annette,  do  not  trifle 
with  me. 

Not  for  the  world,  ma'amselle,  I  would  not  trifle  for  the  world ;  but 
one  cannot  help  making  one's  remarks:  and  there  is  the  signor  in  snob, 
a  bustle,  as  I  never  saw  him  before ;  and  he  has  sent  me  to  tell  you, 
ma'am,  to  get  ready  immediately. 

Good  God,  support  me  I  cried  Emily,  almost  fainting.  Count  Mo- 
rano is  below,  then  I 

No,  ma'amselle,  he  is  not  below  that  I  know  of,  replied  Annette; 
only  his  excellema  sent  me  to  desire  you  would  get  ready  dirvctly  to 
leave  Venice,  for  that  the  gondolas  would  be  at  the  steps  of  the  eat.  id 
in  a  few  minutes ;  but  I  must  hurry  back  to  my  lady,  who  is  just  at 
her  wits'  end,  and  knows  not  which  way  to  turn  fur  haste. 

Explain,  Annette,  explain  the  meaning  of  all  this  before  you  go,  snid 
Emily,  so  overcome  with  surprise  and  timid  hope  that  -lie  linii  scarcely 
breath  to  speak. 

Say,  ma  niiiselle,  that  is  more  than  I  can  do.  I  only  know  that  the 
signor  is  just  como  home  in  a  very  ill  humor ;  that  he  has  bad  us  all 
called  out  of  our  beds,  mid  tells  us  we  are  all  to  leave  Venice  imina- 

Is  Count  Morano  to  go  with  the  signer)  said  Emily.  And  whither 
are  we  going  t 
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I  know  neither,  ma'am,  for  certain ;  but  I  heard  Ludovioo  say  torn* 
thing  abont  going,  after  we  got  to  Ttrr^rma,  to  the  signer's  castle 
among  some  mountains,  that  he  talked  of. 

The  Apeiuimea  I  said  Emily,  eagerly ;  oh!  then  I  hare  little  to  hope! 

That  ia  the  vary  plane,  ma'am.  But  cheer  op,  and  do  not  take  it  ao 
much  to  heart,  and  think  what  a  little  time  you  have  to  get  ready  in, 
and  how  impatient  the  »ignor  ia.  Holy  St.  Hark  I  I  hear  the  nam  on 
the  canal ;  and  now  they  are  dashing  at  the  steps  below  ;  it  is  the  gon- 
dola, sure  enough. 

Annette  hastened  from  the  room ;  and  Emily  prepared  for  this  un- 
expected flight,  Dot  perceiving  that  any  change  in  Iter  situation  could 
possibly  be  for  the  worse.  She  had  scarcely  thrown  her  books  and 
clothes  into  her  travelling  trunk,  when,  receiving  a  second  summons, 
she  went  down  to  her  aunt's  dressing-room,  where  she  found  Moutoni 
impatiently  reproving  his  wife  for  delay.  He  want  out  soon  after,  to 
give  some  farther  orders  to  his  people,  and  Emily  then  inquired  the 
occasion  of  his  hasty  journey ;  but  her  aunt  appeared  to  be  as  ignorant 
as  herself,  and  to  undertake  the  journey  with  more  reluctance. 

The  family  at  length  embarked,  but  neither  Count  Morano,  nor  On- 
vigni,  was  of  the  party.  Somewhat  revived  by  observing  this,  Emily, 
when  the  gondolieri  dashed  their  oars  in  the  water,  and  put  (iff  from 
the  steps  of  the  portico,  felt  like  a  criminal,  who  receives  a  short  re- 
prieve. Her  heart  beat  yet  lighter,  when  they  emerged  from  the  canal 
into  the  ocean,  and  lighter  still,  when  they  skimmed  past  the  walls  of 
St.  Mark,  without  having  stopped  to  take  the  Count  Morano. 

The  dnwn  now  began  to  tint  the  horizon,  and  to  break  upon  the 
ahores  of  the  Adriatic  Emily  did  not  venture  to  aak  any  questions  of 
Vontoni,  who  sat,  for  some  time,  in  gloomy  silence,  and  tiien  rolled 
himself  up  in  his  cloak,  na  if  to  sleep,  while  Madame  Montoid  did  the 
same ;  bnt  Emily,  who  could  not  sleep,  undrew  one  of  the  little  cur- 
tains of  the  gondola,  and  looked  out  upon  the  sea.  The  rising  daifti 
now  enlightened  the  mountain-tops  of  Frinli,  but  tiieir  lower  sides,  and 
the  distant  waves,  that  rolled  at  their  feet,  were  still  in  deep  shadow. 
Emily,  sunk  in  tranquil  melancholy,  watched  the  strengthening  light 
spreading  upon  the  ocean,  showing  progressively  Venice  with  her 
islets,  and  the  shores  of  Italy,  along  which  bouts  with  their  pointed 
lateen  sails  began  to  move. 

The  gondolieri  were  frequently  hailed,  at  this  early  hour,  by  the 
market  people,  as  they  glided  by  towards  Venice,  and  the  Lagvnr  soon 
displayed  a  gay  scene  of  innumerable  little  barks,  passing  from  Terra- 
Jlrma  with  provisions.  Emily  gave  a  last  look  to  that  splendid  city, 
but  her  mind  was  then  occupied  by  considering  the  probable  events 
that  awaited  her,  in  the  scenes  to  which  she  was  removing,  and  with 
conjectures  concerning  the  mntive  of  this  sudden  jonmey.  It  appeared, 
Upon  calmer  consideration,  that  Montoni  was  removing  her  to  his  se- 
cluded castle,  because  he  could  there,  with  more  probability  of  success, 
attempt  to  terrify  her  into  obedience ;  or  that,  should  its  gloomy  and  se- 
questered scenes  fail  of  this  effect,  her  forced  marriage  with  tie  count 
Gould  there  be  solemnized  with  the  secrecy  which  nas  necessary  to 
the  honor  of  Montoni.    The  little  spirit  which  this  reprieve  had  r» 
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culled  now  began  to  Ml,  and  when  Emily  reached  the  shore,  her  mind 
had  sunk  into  all  it*  former  depression. 

Montoni  did  not  embark  on  the  Brent*,  but  punned  his  way  in  car- 
riages across  the  country,  towards  the  Apennines ;  iluriiig  which  jour- 
ney, hi*  manner  to  Emily  was  bo  particularly  severe,  that  thin  alone 
would  hare  confirmed  her  late  conjecture,  had  any  such  confirmation 
been  necessary.  Her  semes  were  now  deed  to  the  beautiful  country 
through  which  she  travelled.  Sometimes  she  was  compelled  to  amilo 
at  the  imGmU  of  Annette  in  her  remarks  on  what  she  saw,  and  some- 
times to  sigh,  as  a  scene  of  peculiar  beauty  recalled  Valancourt  to  ber 
thought*,  who  was,  indeed,  seldom  absent  from  them,  and  of  whom 
she  oonkl  never  hope  to  hear  in  the  solitude  to  which  she  was  has- 

At length  the  travellers  began  to  ascend  among  the  Apennines.  The 
immense  pine  forests,  which  at  thai  period  overhung  these  mountains, 
and  between  which  die  road  wound,  excluded  all  view  but  of  the  olifls 
aspiring  above,  except  tliat,  now  and  then,  an  opening  through  the 
dark  woods  allowed  the  eye  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  country  be- 
low. The  gloom  of  these  shade*,  their  solitary  silence,  except  when 
the  brecie  swept  over  their  summits,  the  tremendous  precipices  of  the 
mountains  that  came  partially  to  the  eye,  each  assisted  to  raise  the  so- 
lemnity of  Emily's  feelings  into  awe;  she  saw  only  images  of  gloomy 
grandeur,  or  of  dreadful  sublimity  around  her:  other  images,  equally 
gloomy,  and  equally  terrible,  gleamed  on  her  imagination.  She  was 
going,  she  scarcely  knew  whither,  under  the  dominion  of  a  person 
from  whose  arbitrary  disposition  she  hod  already  suffered  so  much,  to 
marry,  perhaps,  a  man  who  possessed  neither  her  affection  nor  esteem  ; 
or  to  endure,  beyond  the  hope  of  succor,  whatever  punishment  revenge, 
and  that  Italian  revenge,  might  dictate.  The  more  she  considered 
what  might  be  the  motive  of  the  Journey,  the  more  site  became  con- 
vinced that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  her  nuptials  with 
Count  Morano,  with  the  secrecy  which  her  resolute  resistance  had 
made  necessary  to  the  honor,  if  not  to  the  safety  of  Montoni.  From 
the  deep  solitudes  into  which  she  was  emerging,  and  from  the  gloomy 
castle  of  which  she  had  heard  some  mysterious  hints,  her  nick  heart 
recoiled  in  despair,  and  she  experienced,  that,  though  her  mind  was  al- 
ready occupied  by  peculiar  distress,  it  was  still  alive  to  the  influence 
of  a  now  and  local  circumstance ;  why  else  did  she  shudder  at  the 
image  of  this  desolate  castle  ? 

As  the  travellers  still  ascended  among  the  pine  forests,  steep  rose 
over  steep,  the  mountains  seemed  to  multiply  as  they  went,  and  what 
was  the  summit  of  one  eminence,  proved  to  be  only  the  bate  of  another. 
At  length  they  reached  a  little  plain,  where  the  drivers  stopped  to  rest 
the  mules,  whence  a  scene  ot  such  extent  and  magnificence  o|>ened 
below,  as  drew  even  from  Madame  Montoni  a  note  of  admiration. 
Emily  lost,  for  a  moment,  her  sorrows  in  the  immensity  of  nature 
Ifeyond  the  amphitheatre  of  mountains  that  stretched  below,  whoso 
tops  appeared  as  numerous  almost  as  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  whose 
feet  were  concealed  by  the  foreats — extended  the  campagna  of  Italy, 
where  cities,  and  rivers,  and  woods,  and  all  the  glow  of  cnltivation. 
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were  mingled  in  gay  confusion.  The  Adriatic  bounded  the  honxon, 
into  which  the  Po  and  the  Brenta,  after  winding  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  landscape,  poured  their  fruitful  waves.  Emily  gazed  long 
on  the  splendors  of  the  world  she  was  quitting,  of  which  the  whole 
magnificence  seemed  thus  given  to  her  sight  only  to  increase  her  regret 
on  leaving  it:  for  her,  Yalancourt  alone  was  in  that  world;  to  Bira 
alone  her  heart  turned,  and  for  him  alone  fell  her  bitter  tears. 

From  this  sublime  scene  the  travellers  continued  to  asoeud  amoiij; 
the  pines,  till  they  entered  a  narrow  pass  of  tbe  mountains,  which  shut 
ont  every  feature  of  tbe  distant  country,  and  in  its  stead  exhibited  only 
tremendous  crags,  impending  over  the  road,  where  HO  vestige  of  hu- 
manity, or  even  of  vegetation,  appeared,  except  here  and  there  the 
trunk  and  scathed  branches  of  an  oak,  that  hung  nearly  headlong 
from  the  rock,  into  which  its  strong  roots  had  fastened.  This  pas*, 
which  led  into  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  at  lengrth  opened  to  day, 
and  a  scene  of  mountains  stretched  in  long  perspective,  as  wild  as  any 
the  travellers  had  yet  passed.  Still  vast  pine  forests  hung  upon  their 
base,  and  crowned  the  ridgy  precipice  that  rose  perpendicularly  from 
the  vale,  while,  above,  the  rolling  mists  naught  tbe  sunbeams,  and 
touched  their  cliffs  with  all  the  magical  coloring  of  light  and  shade. 
The  scene  seemed  perpetually  changing,  and  its  features  to  assume  new 
forms,  as  the  winding  road  brought  them  to  the  eye  in  different  atti- 
tudes; while  the  shifting  vapors,  now  partially  concealing  their 
minuter  beauties,  and  now  illuminating  them  with  splendid  tints,  as- 
sisted the  illusions  of  the  sight. 

Though  the  deep  valleys  between  these  mountains  were,  for  the 
most  part,  clothed  with  pines,  sometimes  an  abrupt  opening  presented 
a  perspective  of  only  barren  rocks,  with  a  oataract  flashing  from  their 
summit  among  broken  cliffs,  till  its  waters,  reaching  the  bottom,  foamed 
along  with  louder  fury,  and  sometimes  pastoral  scenes  exhibited  their 
"green  delights"  in  tbe  narrow  vales,  smiling  amidst  surrounding  hor- 
ror. There  herds  and  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  browsing  under  the 
shade  of  hanging  woods,  and  the  shepherd's  little  cabin,  reared  on  the 
Mnrgin  of  a  clear  stream,  presented  a  sweet  picture  of  repose. 

Wild  and  romantic  as  were  these  scones,  their  character  had  far  loss 
of  the  sublime  than  had  those  of  the  Alps,  which  guard  tbe  entrance 
of  Italy.  Emily  was  often  elevated,  but  seldom  felt  those  emotions  of 
indescribable  awe  which  she  had  so  continually  experienced  in  her 
pnv<age  over  the  Alps. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  the  road  wound  into  a  deep  valley. 
Mountains,  whose  shaggy  steeps  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  almost 
wirrounded  it  To  the  east,  a  vista  opened,  and  exhibited  the  Apen- 
nines in  their  darkest  horrors ;  and  the  long  perspective  of  retiring 
sin  limit*  rising  over  each  other,  their  ridges  clothed  with  pines,  ex- 
hibits! n  Htromwr  Jumna  of  grandeur  than  any  that  Emily  had  yet  seen. 
The  huh  hail  jtLit  sunk  below  the  top  of  the  mountains  she  was  descend- 
ing, whose  long  idindnw-  stretched  athwart  the  valley,  but  his  sloping 
rays,  shooting  through  an  oneriing  of  the  cliffs,  touched  with  a  yellow 
gleam  the  summits  of  the  forest  that  hung  upon  the  opposite  steeps, 
and  streamed  in  full  splendor  npon  the  towers  and  battt-jinents  of  a 
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nastle  that  spread  its  extensive  ramparts  along  the  brow  of  a  precipice 
above.  The  splendor  of  these  illuminated  object*  was  heightened  by 
the  contrasted  shade  which  Involved  the  valley  below. 

There,  said  Montoni,  speaking  for  the  first  time  In  several  hours,  is 
Udolpho. 

Emily  gated  with  melancholy  awe  npon  the  castle,  which  she  ntp"") 
dentood  to  be  Hontont's;  for,  though  it  was  now  lighted  up  by  the    ! 


setting  son,  the  Gothic  greatness  of  its  features,  and  its  mouldering    \ 
— 11-  -»  iejt-gjay  atone,  rendered  it  a  gloomy  and.snblime  object.    As    : 
I,  the  light  died  away  on  ite^wlTb,' Tearing  a  melancholy  pur-    I 


fint,  which  spread  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  thin  vapor  crept  op  the 
imtoin,  while  the  battlements  above  were  still  tint  with  splendor. 
«n  those,  too,  the  rays  soon  faded,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  invested    ■ 
h  the  solemn  duskiness  of  evening.    Silent,  lonely,  and  sublime,  it    ! 
-   i  to  stand  the  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  to  frown  defiance  on    \ 
o  dared  to  invade  its  solitary  reign.    Aa  the  twilight  deepened,    ' 
it*  features  became  more  awful  in  obscurity ;  and  Emily  continued  to    i 
ne,  till  its  clustering  towers  were  alone  seen  rising  over  the  tops  at 
e  woods,  beneath  whose  thiok  shade  the  carriages  soon  after  began 
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Tu  extentand  darkness  of  these  tall  woods  awakened  terrific  images 
in  Emily '■  mind,  and  she  almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start  Up  from 
under  the  trees.  At  length  the  carriages  emerged  upon  a  heathy  rook, 
and  soon  after  reached  the  castle  gates,  where  the  deep  tones  of  the 
portal  bell,  which  was  struck  npon  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival,  in- 
creased the  fearful  emotions  that  had  assailed  Emily.  While  they 
waited  till  the  servant  within  should  come  to  open  the  gates,  ahe 
anxiously  surveyed  the  edifice;  but  the  gloom  that  overspread  it  al- 
lowed her  to  distinguish  little  more  than  a  part  of  its  outline,  with  the 
massy  wall  of  the  ramparts,  and  to  know  that  it  was  vast,  ancient,  and 
dreary.  From  the  parts  ahe  saw,  she  judged  of  the  heavy  strength  and 
extent  of  the  whole.  The  gateway  before  her,  leading  into  the  oourts, 
was  of  gigantic  size,  and  was  defended  by  two  round  towers,  crowned 
by  overhanging  turrets,  embattled,  where,  instead  of  banners,  now 
waved  long  grass  and  wild  plants,  that  had  taken  root  among  the 
mouldering  stones,  and  which  seemed  to  sigb,  aa  the  breeze  rolled  past, 
over  the  desolation  around  them.  The  towers  were  united  by  a  cur- 
tain, pierced  and  embattled  also,  below  which  appeared  the  pointed 
arch  of  a  huge  portcullis,  surmounting  the  gates ;  from  those,  the  walla 
of  the  ramparte  extended  to  other  towers,  overlooking  the  precipice, 
whose  shattered  ontline,  appearing  on  a  gleam  that  lingered  in  the 
west,  told  of  the  ravages  of  war.  Beyond  these  all  was  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  evening. 
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While  Emily  gased  with  ewe  upon  tha  scene,  footetepe  wen  heard 
within  the  gates,  and  the  undrawing  of  bolts,  after  which  in  ancient 
servant  of  the  castle  appeared,  forcing  baok  the  huge  folds  of  tho 
portal  to  admit  hiss  "lord.  As  the  carriage-wheels  rolled  heavily  under 
the  portcullis,  Emily's  heart  sunk,  and  she  seemed  as  if  she  was  going 
into  her  prison;  the  gloomy  court  into  which  she  passed,  served  to 
confirm  the  idea,  and  her  imagination,  ever  awake  to  circumstance, 
'   suggested  even  more  terrors  than  her  reason  could  justify. 

Another  gate  delivered  thorn  into  the  second  court,  grassgrown,  and 
mora  wild  than  the  first,  where,  a*  she  annoyed  through  the  twilight 
itd  desolation— its  lofty  walla,  overtopped  with  briony,  moss,  and  night- 
shade, and  the  embattled  towers  that  rase  above— Jou* -suffering  and 
murder  name  to  her  thought*.  One  of  those  instantaneous  and  unao  ■ 
countable  oonviotions,  which  sometimes  conquer  even  strong  minds, 
impressed  her  with  ite  horror.  The  sentiment  was  not  diminished, 
when  she  entered  an  extensive  Gothic  hall,  obscured  by  the  gloom  of 
evening,  which  a  light,  glimmering  at  a  distance  through  a  long  per- 
spective of  arches,  only  rendered  more  striking.  As  a  servant  brought 
the  lamp  nearer,  partial  gleams  fell  upon  the  pillars  and  tha  pointed 
arches,  forming  a  strong  contrast  with  their  shadows,  that  stretched 
along  the  pavement  and  the  walls. 

The  sudden  journey  of  Montoni  had  prevented  his  people  from  mak- 
ing any  other  preparations  for  his  reception  than  could  be  hod  in  the 
short  interval  since  tho  arrival  of  the  servant  who  had  been  sent  for- 
ward from  Venice ;  and  this,  in  some  measure,  may  account  for  tho  air 
of  extreme  desolation  that  everywhere  appeared. 

The  servant  who  came  to  light  Montoni,  bowed  in  silence,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  countenance  relaxed  with  no  symptom  of  .joy.  Montoni 
noticed  the  salutation  by  a  slight  motion  of  his  hand,  and  passed  on, 
while  his  lady,  following,  and  looking  round  with  a  degree  of  surprise 
and  discontent,  which  she  seemed  fearful  of  ex pressing,  and  Emily  sur- 
veying the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  hall  in  timid  wonder,  approached 
a  marble  staircase.  The  arches  here  opened  to  a  lofty  vault,  from  the 
centre  of  which  hung  a  tripod  lamp,  which  a  servant  was  hastily 
lighting;  nnd  the  rich  fretwork  of  the  roofj  a  corridor,  leading  into 
several  upper  apartments,  and  a  painted  window,  stretching  nearly 
from  tho  pavement  to  the  ceiling  of  the  hall,  became  gradually  visible. 

Having  crossed  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  passed  through  an  ante- 
room, they  entered  a  spacious  apartment,  whose  walls,  wainscoted  with 
black  larch  wood — the  growth  of  the  neighboring  mountains — were 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  darkness  itself.  Bring  more  light,  said 
Montoni,  as  he  entered.  The  servant,  setting  down  his  lamp,  wa.* 
withdrawing  to  obey  him,  when  Madame  Montoni,  observing  that  the 
evening  air  of  this  mountainous  region  was  cold,  and  that  she  should 
like  a  tire,  Montoni  ordered  that  wood  might  he  brought. 

While  he  paced  the  room  with  thoughtful  sto|H,  nnd  Madame  Mon- 
toni sat  silently  on  a  couch  at  tho  nppor  end  of  it,  waiting  till  the 
servant  returned,  Emily  was  observing  the  lingular  solemnity  and 
desolation  of  the  apartment,  viewed,  as  it  now  was,  by  the  glimmer  of 
the  single  lamp,  placed  near  a  large  Venetian  mirror,  that  duskily  re- 
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the  MNM,  with  the  tall  figure  of  Montonl  pass tog  slowly  along, 
»  folded,  uid  his  countenance  shaded  by  the  plume  that  waved 
lat. 
From  the  •contemplation  of  this  scene,  Emily's  mind  proceeded  to 
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inotrart,  far,  far  distant  I  came  to  her  heart,  and  softened  it  into 
row.  A  heavy  sigh  escaped  her;  but,  trying  to  oonoeal  her  tears, 
■he  walked  away  to  one  of  the  high  windows  that  opened  upon  the 
rainparU,  below  which  spread  the  woods  she  had  pained  In  her  ap- 
proach to  the  castle.  But  the  night  shade  sat  deeply  on  the  mountain* 
beyond,  and  their  indented  outline  alone  mold  be  finally  traced  on  the 
hortoa,  when  a  red  streak  yet  glimmered  In  the  west 

The  valley  between  was  sunk  in  darkness. 

The  scene  within,  npon  which  Emily  turned  on  the  opening  of  the 
door,  was  scarcely  lew  gloomy .  The  old  servant  who  had  received 
them  at  the  galea,  now  entered,  bending  under  a  load  of  pine  branches, 
while  two  of  If  ontoni'a  Venetian  servants  followed  with  lights. 

Your  JbeaUtnca  is  welcome  to  the  castle,  said  the  old  man,  as  he 
rained  himself  from  the  hearth,  where  he  had  laid  the  wood;  it  has 
been  a  lonely  place  a  long  while ;  but  yon  will  excuse  it,  signor,  know- 
ing we  had  but  short  notion.  It  is  near  two  years,  come  next  feast  of 
St.  Mark,  sinoe  your  Exe*tu**o  was  within  these  walls. 

Yon  have  a  good  memory,  old  Carlo,  snid  Hontoni ;  it  Is  thereabout; 
and  how  hast  thou  contrived  to  live  so  lone? 

A-well-n-day,  sir,  with  much  ado ;  the  cold  winds  that  blow  through 
the  castle  in  winter  are  almost  too  much  for  me;  and  I  thought  some- 
times of  asking  your  EreMenza  to  let  me  leave  the  mountains,  and  go 
down  into  the  lowland*.  Hut  I  don't  know  how  it  is — I  am  loth  to 
qnit  these  old  walls  I  have  lived  in  so  long. 

Well,  how  have  you  gone  on  in  the  castle  since  I  left  itt  said  Mon- 


and  had  liked  one  day  ti 

soul  I)  on  the  head.  Your  ExeelUnta  must  know- 
Well,  but  the  repairs,  interrupted  Montonl. 
Ay,  the  repairs,  aaid  Carlo;  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  great  hall  has 
fallen  in,  and  all  the  winds  from  the  mountains  rushed  through  it  last 
winter,  and  whistled  through  the  whole  oastle  so,  that  there  was  no 
keeping  one's  self  warm,  be  where  one  would.  There  my  wife  and  I 
used  to  sit  shivering  over  a  great  fire  in  one  corner  of  the  little  hall, 
ready  to  die  with  cold,  and — 

Hut  are  there  no  more  repairs  wanted?  snid  Hontoni,  impa- 
tiently. 

O  Lord !  your  Eietlltnta,  yes — the  wall  of  the  rampart  has  tumbled 
down  in  three  places;  then  the  stairs  that  lead  to  the  west  gallery  have 
been  a  long  time  so  bad  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  tip  them ;  and  the 
passage  leading  to  the  great  oak  chamber,  that  overhangs  the  north 
rampart — one  night  last  winter  I  ventured  to  go  there  by  myself,  an* 
your  F     " 
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Well,  wall,  enough  of  this,  said  Montoni,  with  quickness;  I  will  talk 
more  with  thee  to-morrow. 

The  fire  was  now  lighted;  Carlo  swept  the  hearth,  placed  chairs, 
wiped  the  dust  fioiu  a  large  marble  table  that  atood  near  it,  and  then 
left  the  room. 

Montoni  and  his  family  drew  ronnd  the  fire.  Madame  Montoni 
made  several  attempts  at  conversation,  bat  his  sullen  answers  repulsed 
her,  while  Emily  ait  endeavoring  to  acquire  courage  enough  to  apeak 
to  him.  At  length,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  ahe  said,  May  I  ask,  air,  the 
motive  of  this  sudden  journey  t  After  a  long  pause,  ahe  recovered 
■ufficifiiit  oonrage  to  repeat  the  question. 

It  doea  not  suit  me  to  amjrac  inqukiea,  said  Montoni,  nor  does  it 
become  yon  to  make  them  \  tiniB-knay  unfold  them  ajl ;  but  I  deaire  I 
may  be  no  farther  harassed, '"■awl  recomhrendr  It  Wjon  to  retire  to 
your  chamber,  and  to  endeavor  to  adopt  a  more  rational  conduct  than 
that  of  yielding  to  fancies,  and  to  a  sensibility,  which,  to  call  it  by  the 
gentlest  name,  is  only  a  weakness. 

Emily  rose  to  withdraw.  Good-night,  madam,  aaid  ahe  to  her 
aunt,  with  an  assumed  composure  tliat  could  not  disguise  her  enic- 

Good-nigtt,  my  dear,  said  Madame  Montoni,  in  a  tone  of  kindness 
which  her  niece  had  never  before  heard  from  her;  and  the  unexpected 
endearment  brought  tears  to  Emily's  eyes.  She  curtsied  to  Montoni, 
and  was  retiring;  but  yon  do  not  know  the  way  to  yonr  chamber,  said 
her  aunt.  Montoni  called  the  servant,  who  waited  in  the  ante-room, 
and  bade  htm  send  Madame  Montoni's  woman,  with  whom,  in  a  few 
moments,  Emily  withdrew. 

Do  you  know  which  is  my  room!  aaid  ahe  to  Annette,  as  they 
crossed  the  hall. 

Yes,  1  believe  I  do,  ma'amselle;  hut  this  is  such  a  strange,  rambling 
place  1  I  kavo  been  lost  in  it  already :  they  call  it  the  double  chamber 
over  the  south  rampart,  and  1  went  up  this  great  staircase.  My  lady's 
room  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  castle. 

Emily  ascended  the  marble  staircase,  and  came  to  the  corridor,  as 
they  passed  through  which,  Annette  resumed  her  chat.  What  a  wild, 
lonely  place  this  in,  ma'am  I  1  shall  be  quite  frightened  to  live  in  it. 
How  often  and  how  often  have  I  wished  myself  in  France  again  I  I 
littlu  thought,  when  I  came  with  my  lady  to  see  the  world,  that  I 
should  ever  be  shut  up  in  snch  a  place  as  tais,  or  I  would  never  have 
left  my  own  country!  This  way,  ma'amselle,  down  this  turning.  I 
can  almost  believe  in  giants  again,  and  such  like,  for  this  is  just  like 
one  of  their  castles;  and,  some  night  or  other,  I  suppose  I  shall  see 
fuiriea,  too,  hopping  about  in  that  great  old  hall,  that  looks  more  like 
a  church,  with  its  huge  pillars,  than  any  thing  else. 

Yes,  said  Emily,  smiling,  and  glad  to  escape  from  more  serious 
thought,  if  we  come  to  the  corridor  about  midnight  and  look  down 
into  the  hall,  we  shall  certainly  see  it  illuminated  with  a  thousand 
lamps,  and  the  fairies  tripping  in  gay  circles  to  the  sound  of  delicious 
music;  for  it  is  in  suoh  places  aa  this,  yon  know,  that  they  come  to 
hold  their  revels.     But  I  am  afraid,  Knnette,  ^ou  -wiii  not  be  able  to 
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pay  th*  neoamrj  p*"*""  for  eueh  *  right;  and  if  ansa  they  hear 
your  voice,  the  whole  scene  will  vanish  in  an  instant  I 

Oh  I  if  you  will  baar  me  company,  ma'amaelle,  I  will  come  to  the 
mrridor  this  very  night,  and  I  promise  yon  I  will  hold  my  tongue:  it 
shall  not  be  my  fault  if  the  show  vamshea.  But  do  you  think  they 
will  cornel 

1  cannot  promise  that  with  certainty,  bnt  I  will  venture  to  say  it 
will  not  be  your  fault  if  the  enchantment  should  vanish. 

Veil,  ina'amselle,  that  is  saying  more  then  I  expected  of  you;  bnt  I 
am  not  so  much  afraid  of  fairies  as  of  ghosts,  and  they  nay  there  are 
plentiful  many  of  them  about  the  castle ;  now  I  should  be  frightened 
to  death  if  I  should  ohanc*  to  see  any  of  them.  But  nosh! 
ma'amaelle,  walk  softly  I  I  have  thought,  several  times,  something 
passed  by  me. 

Ridiculous  I  said  Emily,  you  must  not  indulge  such  fancies. 

Oh,  ma'am,  they  are  not  fannies,  for  anght  1  know ;  Benedetto  says 
these  disi     '   "   "  '  '    "  «■   -  ■•  ■      ...      - 

myself  1 

I  hope,  said  Emily,  you  will  not  suffer  Signor  Montoni  to  hear  of 
these  weak  fears;  they  would  highly  displease  him. 

What,  yon  know  then,  ma'amselfe,  all  about  it]  rejoined  Annette. 
No,  no,  I  do  know  better  than  to  do  so;  though  if  the  signor  can 
sleep  sound,  nobody  else  in  the  castle  has  any  right  to  lay  awake,  I  am 
sure.    Emily  did  not  appear  to  notice  this  remark. 

Down  this  passage,  ma'amaelle;  this  leads  to  a  back  staircase.  Oh, 
if  I  see  any  thing  I  shall  be  frightened  out  of  my  wits  I 

That  will  scarcely  be  possible,  said  Emily,  smiling,  as  she  followed 
the  winding  of  the  passage,  which  opened  into  another  gallery ;  and 
then  Annette,  perceiving  that  she  had  missed  her  way,  while  she  had 
been  so  eloquently  haranguing  on  ghosts  and  fairies,  wandered  about 
through  other  passages  and  galleries,  till  at  length,  frightened  by  their 
intricacies  and  desolation,  she  called  aloud  for  assistance;  but  they 
were  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  servants,  who  were  on  the  other  side 
of  the  castle,  and  Emily  now  opened  the  door  of  a  chamber  on  the 
left 

Oh,  do  not  go  in  there,  ma'amaelle,  said  Annette,  yon  will  only  lose 
yourself  farther. 

Bring  the  light  forward,  aaid  Emily,  we  may  possibly  find  our  way 
through  tli esc  rooms. 

Annette  stood  at  the  door,  in  an  attitude  of  hesitation,  with  the  light 
held  up  to  show  the  chamber,  but  the  feeble  ray  spread  through  nut 
halt'ofit.  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  said  Emily;  let  me  see  whither  this 
room  leads. 

Annette  advanced  reluctantly.  It  opened  into  a  suit  of  spacious  and 
ancient  apartments,  some  of  which  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  others 
wainscoted  with  cedar  and  block  larchwood.  What  furniture  there 
was  seemed  to  be  almost  as  old  ns  the  rooms,  and  retained  an  appear- 
ance of  grandeur,  though  covered  with  dost,  and  ura^vaa,  \*>  \>\<aot* 
with  the  damp*  and  with  age. 
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Row  cold  these  rooms  are,  ma'unselle I  satd  Annette;  nobody  ha< 
lived  in  them  for  many,  many  yean,  they  Bay.    Do  let  tw  go. 

They  may  open  upon  the  great  staircase,  perhaps,  said  'Emily,  pass- 
In^  on  till  nho  came  tu  a  chamber  hung' with  picture*,  and  took  the 
light  to  examine  that  of  a  soldier  on  horseback  in  a  tielil  of  battle, 
lie  was  darting  his  spear  upon  a  man  who  lay  under  the  feet  of  the 
horse,  and  who  held  tip  one  hand  In  a  supplicating  attitude.    The  sol- 
dier, whose  beaver  was  up,  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  vengeance, 
and  the  ootmtenanoe  with  that  expression,  struck  Emily  as  resembling 
Mnntoni.     She  shuddered  and  turned  from  it;  pawing  the  light  bastily 
uver  several  other  pictures,  she  came  to  one  concealed  by  a  veil  of 
lilnck  silk.     The  singularity  of  the  circumstance  struck  her,  and  she 
.  stopped  before  it,  wishing  to  remove  the  veil,  and  examine  what  eonld 
'  thus  carefully  be  concealed,  bnt  somewhat  wanting  courage.    Holy 
I  Virgin!  what  can  this  meant  exclaimed  Annette.    This  is  rarely  the 
j  picture  they  told  me  of  at  Venice. 

i  What  picture  t  said  Emily.  Why,  a  pictnre — a  picture,  replied  An- 
nette, hesitatingly — bnt  I  never  could  make  ont  exactly  what  It  was 
about,  either. 

Remove  the.  veil,  Annette. 

What  I  1,  tna'amselle ! — 1 !  not  for  the  world !  Emily,  taming  round, 
saw  Annette's  cunntenance  grow  pale.  And  pray  what  hare  yon 
beard  of  this  picture,  to  terrify  yon  so,  my  good  girl!  said  she.  No- 
thing, mn'amselle,  I  have  heard  nothing,  only  let  nu  find  om-  way  ont. 

Certainly;  but  I  wish  first  to  examine  the  picture;  take  the  light, 
Annette,  while  I  lift  the  veil.  Annette  took  the  light,  and  immedi- 
ately walked  away  with  it,  disregarding  Emily's  call  to  star,  who,  not 
choosing  to  he  left  alone  in  the  dark  chamber,  at  length  followed  her. 
What  Is  the  reason  of  this,  Annettet  said  Emily,  when  she  overtook 
her;  what  have  yon  heard  concerning  that  picture,  which  makes  you 
so  unwilling  to  stay  when  1  bid  yon! 

I  don't  know  what  Is  the  reason,  ms'am«clle,  replied  Annette,  nor 
any  thing  about  the  picture,  only  I  have  heard  there  Is  something  very 
dreadful  belonging  to  it — and  that  it  hat  been  covered  np  in  black  net 
lines — and  that  nobody  has  looked  at  it  for  a  great  many  years — and  it 
somehow  has  to  do  with  the  owner  of  this  castle  before  Signor  Montoni 
name  to  the  possession  of  it — and — 

Well,  Annette,  said  Emily,  smiling,  I  perceive  it  is  as  yon  say — that 
yon  know  nothing  about  the  picture. 

No,  nothing,  indeed,  ina'amselle,  for  they  nude  me  promise  never  to 
tell :— but- 
Well,  rejoined  Emily,  who  observed  that  she  Wn9  Struggling  be- 
tween her  inclination  to  reveal  a  secret  and  her  apprehension  for  the 
.    consequence,  I  will  inquire  no  farther — 
|       No,  prav,  ma'am,  do  not. 

Lest  you  should  tell  nil,  interrupted  Emily. 

Annette  blushed,  and  Emily  smiled,  and  they  passed  on  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  suit  of  apartments,  and  found  themselves,  after  some 
farther  perplexity,  once  more  at  the  top  of  the  marble  staircase, 
where  Annette  left  Emily,  while  she  went  to  coll  one  of  the  servants 
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of  the  castle  to  show  them  to  the  chamber,  for  which  they  had  been 

While  she  waa  absent,  Emily's  thoughts  returned  to  the  picture :  an 
nnwiwngneai  tu  tmpw  with  the  integrity  «f  ■  wmnt  had  checked 
her  inquiries  on  thin  subject,  as  well  m  concerning  some  alarming 
hint*  which  Annette  had  dropped  respecting  Montoni ;  tlxingti  her 
enrioeity  waa  entirely  awakened,  and  she  had  perceived  that  her  (\on- 
tkioa  might  easily  be  answered.  She:  wan  now,  however,  inolinod  to 
go  back  to  the  apartment  and  examine  the  picture ;  bat  the  loneliness 
of  the  boor  and  of  the  place,  with  the  melancholy  silence  that  reigned 
around  her,  conspired  with  a  oertain  degree  of  awe,  excited  bv  the 
mystery  attending  thie  picture,  to  prevent  her.  Khe  determined,  how- 
ever, when  daylight  should  have  reanimated  her  spirits,  to  go  thither 
and  remove  the  veil.  Ah  ahe  leaned  from  tlie  corridor,  oyer  the  stair- 
case, and  her  eyei  wandered  round,  niie  again  observed,  witb  wonder, 
the  vast  strength  of  the  walls,  now  somewhat  decayed,  and  the  pillars 
of  solid  marble,  that  rime  from  the  hell  and  supported  the  roof. 

A  servant  now  appeared  with  Annette,  and  Jonml  noted  Emily  to  her 
chamber,  which  wan  in  a  remote  part  of  the  cattle,  and  at  the  very 
end  of  the  corridor  from  whence  tho  suit  of  niuirtments  o]>eneo, 
through  which  they  had  been  wandering.  The  lonely  aspect  of  her 
room  made  Emily  unwilling  that  Annette  should  leave' her  immediate- 
ly; and  the  dampness  of  it  chilled  her  with  more  than  fear.)  Bhe 
begged  Csterinu,  the  servant  of  the  castle,  to  bring  some  »«ofl  and 
light  a  fire. 

At,  lady,  it's  many  a  year  since  a  fire  was  lighted  here,  said 
Guerilla. 

You  need  not  tell  us  that,  good  woman,  said  Annette ;  every  room, 
in  the  entitle  feels  like  a  well.  I  wonder  how  you  mint  rive  to  live 
here :  for  my  part,  I  wish  I  was  at  Venice  again.  Emily  waved  her 
hand  for  Caterina  to  fetch  the  wood. 

]  wonder,  ma'am,  why  they  call  this  the  double  chamber,  said  An- 
nette, while  Emily  surveyed  It  in  silence,  and  saw  Unit  it  was  lofty 
and  specious,  like"  tlie  other*  she  had  seen,  anil,  like  many  of  them, 
too,  had  its  walls  lined  with  dark  larchwood.  The  bed  end  other  fur- 
niture was  very  ancient,  and  had  an  air  of  gloomy  grandeur,  like  all 
that  she  hud  seen  in  the  castle.  One  of  the  high  easements,  which  she 
opened,  overlooked  a  rampart,  but  tho  view  beyond  was  hid  in  dark- 

In  the  presence  of  Annette,  Emily  tried  hi  support  her  spirits,  and 
to  restrain  the  tears  which  every  now  and  then  came  to  her  eyes.  She 
wished  imicli  to  inonire  when  Count  Morano  waa  expected  at  the 
castle,  bnt  an  unwillingness  to  ask  unnecessary  questions,  and  to  men- 
lion  family  concerns  to  a  servant,  withheld  her.  Meanwhile,  An-. 
nelte's  thoughts  were  engaged  upon  another  subject :  she  dearly  loved  \ 
the  marvellous,  and  had  henrd  of  a  eircmiurtunev  connected  with  the  ' 
castle,  that  highly  gratified  this  tsite.  Having  U-en  enjoined  not  to 
mention  it,  her  inclination  to  tell  it  was  so  strong  that  she  was  ever}' 
instant  on  the  point  of  speaking  what  she  had  heard.  Bach  a  strange 
circumstance,  too,  and  to  be  obliged  to  conceal  it,  was  a  severe  pun- 
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ianmeut ;  bit  aha  knew  thftt  Hontoni  might  impose  one  much  tererar, 
anil  she  feared  to  incur  it  by  offending  him. 

Gsterina  now  brought  the  wood,  and  its  bright  blase  dispelled,  fcr  a 
while,  the  gloom  of  her  chamber.  She  told  Annette  that  bar  lady  had 
inquired  for  her,  and  Emily  was  once  again  left  to  her  own  reflection*. 
Her  heart  waa  not  yet  hardened  against  the  stern  mannera  of  Hontoni, 
and  abe  was  nearly  as  maeh  shocked  now,  as  she  had  been  whm  she 
first  witnessed  them.  -  The  tenderness  and  affection  to  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  till  she  lost  her  parents,  had  made  bar  partleaJarly 
•enaible  to  auy  degree  of  nnhindnwm,  and  snob  a  reverse  as  thin  do  ap- 
prehension had  prepared  her  to  support. 
I  "To  call  off  her  attention  from  subjects  that  prow  el  heavily  upon  bar 
/  spirits,  aha  rose,  and  again  —analawd  her  room  and  its  ftimitnre.  As 
'  she  walked  round  it,  she  passed  a  door  that  waa  not  quite  shot  and 
perceiving  that  it  waa  not  the  one  through  which  abe  eartena,  she 
brought  the  light  forward  to  discover  whither  it  led.  H  She  opened  it, 
and,  going  forward,  bad  nearly  fallen  down  a  ateep  narrow  staircase 
that  wound  from  it,  between  two  stone  walls.  She  wished  to  know  to 
what  it  led,  and  was  the  more  anxious  since  it  oMnmnnlcated  so  im- 
mediately with  her  apartment;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  her  spirits, 
■  sho  wanted  courage  to  venture  into  the  darkness  alone,  dosing  the 
door,  therefore,  she  endeavored  to  fasten  it,  hut  upon  farther  examina- 
tion, perceived  that  it  had  no  bolts  on  the  chamber  ride,  though  It  had 
two  on  the  other,  fiy  placing  a  heavy  chair  against  it,  she  in  some 
weeHUi-e  remedied  the  defect ;  yet  she  was  still  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  sleeping  in  this  remote  room  alone,  with  a  door  opening  she  knew 
nut  whither,  and  which  could  not  be  perfectly  fastened  on  the 
inside.  Sometimes  she  wished  to  entreat  of  Madame  Montoni  that 
Annette  might  have  leave  to  remain  with  her  all  night,  but  was 
■deterred  by  an  apprehension  of  betraying  what  wonld  be  thought 
childish  fears,  and  by  an  uu willingness  to  increase  the  apt  terrors  of 
Annette. 

Iter  gloomy  reflections  were,  soon  after,  interrupted  by  a  footstep  in 
the  corridor,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  Annette  enter  with  some  supper, 
sent  by  Madame  Hontoni.  Having  a  table  near  the  fire,  she  made  the 
good  girl  sit  down  and  sup  with  her;  and,  when  their  little  repast  was 
over,  Annette,  encouraged  by  her  kindness,  and  stirring  the  wood  into 
a  blue,  drew  her  chair  upon  the  hearth,  nearer  to  Emily,  and  said. 
Did  you  ever  hear,  ma'nmselle,  of  the  strange  accident  that  made  the 
signor  lord  of  this  castle  I 

What  wonderful  story  have  yon  now  to  tell)  aaid  Emily,  concealing 
the  ouriosity  occasioned  by  the  mysterious  hints  she  had  formerly 
beard  on  that  subject. 

I  have  heard  nil  about  it,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  looking  round 
the  chamber  and  drawing  closer  to  Emily ;  Benedetto  told  me  as  we 
'  travelled  together.  Says  he,  Annette,  you  don't  know  about  this 
nestle  here,  that  we  are  going  tot  No,  says  I,  Mr.  Benedetto;  pray, 
what  do  you  knowt  But,  ma'amselle,  you  can  keep  a  secret,  or  I 
would  not"  tell  it  you  for  the  world  ;  for  I  promised  never  to  tell,  and 
tt'oy  amy  that  the  signor  does  not  \Vk«  to  nave  to,  talW\  of. 
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If  yon  promised  to  keep  this  wont,  Mid  Emily,  yon  do  right  not  to 


Annette  paosed  a  moment,  and  then  said,  Oh,  bnt  to  yon,  ma'amselle, 
to  von  I  may  tell  it  safety,  I  know. 

Emily  smiled :  I  certainly  shall  keep  it  at  faithfully  as  yonrself,  An- 
nette. 

Annette  replied  rery  gravely,  that  would  do,  and  proceeded  I  Thin 
castle,  yon  most  know,  ma'amaella,  Is  very  old,  and  very  strong,  and 
has  stood  ont  many  siege*,  as  they  say.  How  it  was  not  Signor  Mon- 
toni's  always,  nor  his  father's ;  no ;  but,  by  some  law  or  other,  it  was 
to  oome  to  the  signor,  If  the  lady  died  unmarried. 

What  lady  I  said  Emily. 

'    ~  not  noma  to  that  yet,  replied  Annette ;  It  is  the  lady  I  am  go- 


ing to  tall  yon  about,  ma'amselle ;  bnt,  aa  I  was  saying,  this  lady  lived 
cry  grand  «' 
id  often  to 
>  marry  hei  ,       . 

somehow  related,  that  did  not  signify.    Bnt  she  was  in  love  with 


in  the  castle,  and  had  every  thing  very  grand  about  hor,  a 
—  ipoae,  ma'amselle.    The  signer  need  often  to  come  to  so 

■  in  love  with  her,  and  offered  to  marry  her ;  for,  though  he  was 


:  hor,  as  yon  may 
s  to  see  her,  and 


somebody  else,  and  would  not  have  him,  which  made  him  very  angry, 
u  they  say;  and  yon  know,  ma'amselle,  what  an  ill-looking  gentleman 
he  is  when  he  is  angry.  Perhaps  she  saw  him  in  a  passion,  and  there- 
fore would  not  have  him.  Bnt,  as  I  was  saying,  she  was  very  melan- 
choly and  unhappy,  and  all  that,  for  a  long  while,  and — Holy  Virgin  I 
what  noise  is  that!    Did  not  you  hear  a  sound,  ma'amsello  t 

It  was  only  the  wind,  said  Emily.  But  do  come  to  the  end  of  your 
story. 

As  I  was  saying — Oh,  where  was  1 1 — as  I  was  saying,  she  was  very 
melancholy  and  unhappy  a  long  while,  and  used  to  walk  About  upon 
the  terrace,  there,  under  the  windows,  by  herself,  and  cry  so,  it  would 
have  done  your  heart  good  to  hear  her.  That  is,  1  don't  mean  good, 
bnt  it  would  have  made  you  cry  too,  as  they  tell  me. 

Well,  but,  Annette,  do  tell  me  the  substance  of  your  tale. 

All  in  good  time,  ma'am ;  all  this  I  heard  before  at  Venice,  but  what 
is  to  oome  I  never  heard  till  to-day.  This  happened  a  great  many 
yean  ago,  when  Signor  Hontoni  was  quite  a  young  man.  The  lady — 
they  called  her  Signora  Laurentinh — was  very  handsome,  bnt  she  need 
to  be  in  great  passions  too,  sometimes,  as  well  as  the  signor.  Finding 
be  could  not  make  her  listen  to  him — what  does  he  do,  but  leave  the 
castle,  and  never  comes  near  it  for  a  long  time  I  But  it  was  all  one  to 
her :  she  was  just  as  unhappy  whether  lie  was  here  or  not,  ti  II  one  evening 
— Holy  St.  Peter  1  uia'amsolle,  cried  Annette,  look  at  that  lamp,  see 
how  bine  it  bnrns  I  She  looked  fearfully  round  the  chamber.  Hidic- 
ulous  girl !  said  Emily,  why  will  you  indulge  these  fancies  ?  Pray  let 
mo  hear  the  end  of  your  story,  I  am  weary. 

Annette  still  kept  her  eyes  on  the  lamp,  and  proceeded  in  a  lower 
virice.  It  was  ono  evening,  they  say,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  it 
might  be  about  the  middle  of  September,  I  suppose,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October;  nay,  for  that  matter,  it  might  be  November,  for 
that,  too,  is  the  latter  end  of  the  year ;  but  that  I  cmuk*  •»  tot  ret- 
tain,  because  they  did  not  tell  me  for  certain.  OwmseVvw.    wsirctct 
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It  tu  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  this  grand  lady  walked  out  of  the 
castle  into  the  woods  below,  as  she  had  often  ilone  before,  all  alone, 
only  her  maid  was  with  her.  The.  wind  blew  cold,  and  strewed  the 
leaves  about,  and  whistled  dismally  among  those  great  old  chestnut- 
tree*,  that  we  passed,  ma'amsolle,  aa'wa  came  to  the  castle — for  Bene- 
detto showed  me  the  trees  as  he  was  Balking — the  wind  blew  cold,  and 
her  woman  would  have  persuaded  her  to  return;  but  all  would  not  do, 
for  she  was  fond  of  walking  in  the  woods  at  evening- time,  and,  if  the 
leaves  were  falling  about  her,  so  much  the  better. 

Well,  they  saw  her  go  down  among  the  woods,  but  night  came,  and 
she  did  not  return ;  ten  o'clock,  eleven  o'clock,  twelve  o'clock  came, 
and  no  lady]  Well,  the  servants  thought,  to  be  Bare,  some  accident 
had  befallen  her,  and  they  went  out  to  seek  her.    They  searched  all 

night "  ^  '  "  '   ' 

day  U         , 

Is  this  true,  Annette  I  said  Emily,  in  much  surprise. 

True,  ma'am  1  said  Annette,  with  a  look  of  horror,  yea,  it  is  true, 
Indeed.  But  they  do  say,  she  added,  lowering  her  voice,  they  do  say, 
that  the  signora  ban  been  seen,  several  times  since,  walking  in  the 
woods  and  about  the  castle  in  the  night;  several  of  the  old  servants, 
who  remained  here  some  time  after,  declare  they  saw  her;  and,  since 
then,  she  has  been  seen  by  some  of  the  vassals,  who  have  happened  to 
be  in  the  castle  at  night.  Carlo,  the  old  steward,  could  tell  anon  things, 
they  say,  if  be  would. 

Ilnw  contradictory  is  this,  Annette!  said  Emily;  you  say  nothing 
has  been  since  known  of  her,  and  yet  she  has  been  seen) 

But  all  this  was  told  me  for  a  great  secret,  rejoined  Annette,  with 
out  noticing  the  remark,  and  I  am  sure,  ma'am,  you  would  not  hurt 
either  me  or  Benedetto,  so  tnnch  as  to  go  and  tell  it  again.  Emily  ro- 
mained  silent,  and  Annotte  repeated  her  last  sentence. 

You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  my  indiscretion,  replied  Emily,  and 
let  me  advise  you,  my  good  Annette,  be  discreet  yourself,  and  never 
mention  what  you  liave  just  told  me  to  any  other  person.  Kignor  Mou- 
toni,  as  you  say,  may  be  angry  if  he  hears  of  it  But  what  Inquiries 
were  made  conuerning  the  lady  I 

Oh  1  a  great  deal,  indeed,  ina  amselle,  for  the  signor  laid  claim  to 
the  castle  directly,  as  being  the  next  heir,  and  they  said,  that  is,  the 
judge-*,  or  the  senators,  or  somebody  of  that  sort,  said,  he  could  tint 
take  possession  of  it  till  so  many  years  were  gone  by,  and  then,  if  after 
all  tlie  lady  could  not  be  found,  why  she  would  be  as  good  as  dead, 
and  the  castle  would  be  his  own ;  and  so  it  is  his  own.  Hut  the  story 
went  round,  and  many  strange  reports  were  spread,  so  very  strange, 
iiin'amselle,  that  1  stall  not  tell  them. 

That  is  stranger  still,  Annette,  said  Emily,  smiling  and  rousing  her 
self  Irani  her  reverie.  But,  when  Signora  Laurentini  was  afterward* 
aeon  in  the  cuslle,  did  nobody  speak  to  her? 

r*|>eak — speak  to  her  t  cried  Annette,  with  a  look  of  terror ;  no,  to 
be  sure. 

willing  to  hear  farther. 
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But  what  reason  had  they  to  conclude  it  was  a  spirit,  unless  they 
bad  approached  and  spoken  to  it  I 

O  ina'am^elle,  I  cannot  tell.  How  can  yon  ask  such  shocking  qnes- 
tiooa?  But  nobody  IW  saw  it  come  in  or  go  out  of  the  castle;  and 
It  was  In  one  place  now,  and  then  the  next  minute  in  quite  another 
part  of  the  castle ;  and  then  it  never  spoke,  and,  if  it  mi  alive,  what 
should  it  do  in  the  cattle  if  it  never  spoke  t  Several  parte  of  the  castle 
have  never  been  cone  into  since,  they  say,  for  that  very  reason. 

What,  because  it  never  spoke!  said  Emily,  trying  to  laugh  away  the 

la'araselle,  no,  replied  An-    \ 


castle,  where,  any  time  at  midnight,  von  may  hear  each  groans  I — it 
make*  one  shudder  to  think  of  Lhom;  and  strange  sights  have  been 
aeon  there— 

Pr'ythce,  Annette,  no  more  of  these  silly  talcs,  said  Emily. 

Silly  tales,  mn'amsellcl  Oh,  hot  I  will  tell  yon  one  story  about  this, 
if  yon  please,  that  Caterina  told  ma.  It  was  one  cold  winter's  night 
that  Catering,  (she  often  came  to  the  castle  then,  she  says,  to  keep  old 
Carlo  and  his  wife  company,  and  so  he  recommended  her  afterwards 
to  the  signor,  and  she  hnn  lived  here  ever  since) — Caterina  was  sitting 
with  them  in  the  little  hall :  says  Carlo,  I  wish  we  had  some  of  those 
figs  to  roast,  that  lie  in  the  store  closet,  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  nnd  I 
am  loth  to  fetch  them ;  do,  Catering,  says  be,  for  yon  ore  young  nnd 
nimble,  do  bring  us  some,  the  tire  is  in  nice  trim  for  roasting  them; 
they  lie,  says  he,  in  snch  a  comer  of  the  store-room,  at  the  end  of  the 
north  gallery:  here,  take  the  lamp,  says  he,  and  mind,  as  yon  go  up 
the  great  staircase,  that  the  wind,  through  the  roof,  does  not  blow  it 
oat.  So,  with  that  Caterina  took  the  lamp — liunli  1  ma'amselle,  I 
surely  beard  a  noise  I 

Emily,  whom  Annette  had  now  infected  with  her  own  terrors,  lis- 
tened attentively ;  but  every  thing  was  still,  and  Annette  proceeded : 

Caterina  went  to  the  north  gallery — that  is,  the  wide  gallery  we 
passed,  ma'am,  before  we  came  to  the  corridor  here.     As  she  went 

with  the  lamp  in  her  hand,  thinking  of  nothing  at  all There,  again  I 

cried  Annette,  suddenly — I  heard  it  again  ! — it  was  not  fancy,  ma'am- 
selle I 

Hush  !  said  Emily,  trembling.    They  listened,  and,  continuing  to  sit 
quite  still,  Emily  heard  a  slow  knocking  against  the  wall.     Itcame  re-  I 
peatedly.    Annette  then  screamed  loudly,  anil  the  chamber  door  slowly  1 
opened.     It  was  Caterina,  come  to  tell  Annette  that  her  lady  wanted   I 
her.     Emily,  though  she  now  perceived  who  it  was,  could  not  imme- 
diately overcome  her  terror;  while  Annette,  half  toughing,  half  cry- 
ing, scolded  Caterina  heartily  for  thus  alarming  them;  nnd  was  nl.-o 
terrified  test  what  she  had  told   hud  been  overheard.     Emily,  whose 
mind  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  chief  circumstance  of  Annette's  re- 
lation, was  unwilling  to  Iw  left  alone,  in  the  present  state  of  her  spirits; 
but,  to  avoid  offending  Madame  Montoni,  and  betraying  her  own  weak- 
ness, she  struggled  to  overcome  the  illusions  of  fear,  and  dismissed  An- 
nette fur  the  night. 
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When  she  was  aloneuher  thoughts  recurred  to  the  strange  history  of 

ISignora  Lanrentmi,  and  then  toiler  own  strange  situation,  in  the  wild 
and  solitary  mountains  bf  a  foreign  conn  try,  in  the  castle  and  the  pow- 
er of  a  man  to  whom,  ohljf.  •  ftw  preceding  months,  she  was  an  entire 
stranger ;  who  had  already  exercised  a  nanrpod  authority  over  her,  and 
whose  character  she  now  regarded  with  a  degree  of  terror  apparently 
justified  by  the  fears  of  others.  She  knew  that  he  had  invention  eqnsl 
to  the  conception  and  talents  to  the  execution  of  any  project,  and  she 
greatly  feared  he  had  a  heart  too  void  of  feeling  to  oppose  the  perpe- 
tration of  whatever  his  Interest  might  suggest.  She  had  long  observed 
the  unhappineaa  of  Madame  Montoni,  and  bad  often  been  witness  to 
the  stem  and  oontemptuons  behavior  she  received  from  her  husband. 
To  those  circumstances,  which  conspired  to  give  her  just  cause  for 
alarm,  were  now  added  those  thousand  nameless  terrors,  which  exist 
only  in  active  imaginations,  and  which  set  reason  and  examination 
equally  at  defiance. 
"-  f  remembered  all  that  Valancourt  had  told  her,  on  the  eve  of 
edoe,  respecting  Montoni,  and  all  that  he  had 
i  venturing  on  the  journey.     His  fears  had 


vain  regret,  but  reason  soon  came  with  a  consolation,  which,  though 
feeble  at  first,  acquired  vigor  from  reflection.  She  considered  that, 
whatever  might  be  her  sufferings,  she  had  withheld  from  involving 
him  in  misfortune,  and  that,  whatever  her  future  sorrows  could  be,  she 
was,  at  least,  free  from  self-reproach. 

Her  melancholy  was  assisted  by  the  hollow  sighings  of  the  wind  along 
the  corridor  and  around  the  castle.  The  cheerful  blaze  of  the  wood 
had  lung  been  extinguished,  and  she  sat  with  her  eyes  Sxcd  on  the 
dying  embers,  till  a  loud  gust,  that  swept  through  the  corridor,  and 
shook  the  doors  and  casements,  alarmed  her,  for  its  violence  had  moved 
the  chair  she  had  placed  as  a  fastening,  and  the  door  leading  to  the 
private  staircase  stood  half  open*.  Her  curiosity  and  her  fears  were 
again  awakened.  She  took  the  lamp  to  the  top  of  the  steps,  and  stood 
hesitating  whether  to  go  down;  but  again  the  profound  stillness  and 
the  gloom  of  the  place  awed  her,  and,  determining  to  inquire  farther 
when  daylight  might  assist  the  search,  she  closed  the  door,  and  placed 
against  it  a  stronger  guard. 

Sins  now  retired  to  her  bed,  leaving  the  lamp  burning  on  the  table ; 
but  its  gloomy  light,  instead  of  dispelling  her  fear,  assisted  it;  for,  by 
its  uncertain  rays,  she  almost  fancied  she  aaw  shapes  flit  past  her  cur- 
tuns,  and  glide  into  the  remote  obscurity  of  her  chamber.  The  castle 
clock  struck  one  befr  :e  she  closed  her  eyes  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 
■ItMnkKfc 

Datlioht  dispelled  from  Emily's  mind  the  glooms  of  superstition, 
but  not  tboM  of  apprehension.  The  Count  Morano  wus  the  first  imago 
that  occurred  to  her  waking  thoughts,  and  then  came  a  train  of  antici- 
pated evils  which  she  could  neither  conquer  nor  avoid.  She  row,  and 
to  relieve  her  mind  from  the  busy  ideas  that  tormented  it,  compelled 
herself  to  notice  external  objects.  From  her  casement  she  looked  out 
upon  the  nUd-oaudetir  of  the  scene,  closed  nearly  on  all  sides  by 
Alpine  steeps,  whose  tops,  peeping  over  each  other,  faded  from  the  eye 
in  misty  hues,  while  the  promontories  below  were  dark  with  woods, 
that  swept  down  to  their  base,  and  stretched  along  the  narrow  valleys. 
The  rich  pomp  of  these  woods  was  particularly  delightful  to  Emily; 
and  she  viewed  with  astonishment  the  fortifications  of  the  castle 
spreading  along  a  vast  extent  of  rock,  and  now  partly  in  decay,  the 
grandeur  of  the  ramparts  below,  and  the  towers  and  battlements  and 
various  features  of  the  fabric  above.  From  these  her  sight  wandered 
over  the  cliffs  and  woods  Into  the  valley,  along  which  foamed  a  broad  : 
and  rapid  stream,  seen  falling  among  tlm  crags  of  an  opposite  monn*  I 
tain,  now  flashing  in  the  sunbeams,  and  now  shadowed  by  overarching 
pines,  till  it  was  entirely  concealed  by  their  thick  foliage.  Again  it 
burst  from  beneath  this  darkness  in  one  broad  sheet  of  foam,  and  fell 
thundering  into  the  vale.  Nearer,  towards  the  west,  opened  the  moan- 
tain  vista,  which  Emily  had  viewed  with  snch  sublime  emotion  on  her 
approach  to  the  castle;  a  thin,  dusky  vapor,  that  rose  from  the  valley, 
overspread  its  features  with  a  sweet  obscurity.  As  this  ascended  and 
caught  the  sunbeams  it  kindled  into  a  crimson  tint,  and  touched  with 
exquisite  beauty  the  woods  and  cliffs,  over  which  it  passed  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains ;  then,  as  the  veil  drew  up,  it  was  delightful  to 
watch  the  gleaming  objects  that  progressively  disclosed  themselves  in 
the  valley— the  green  torf — dark  woods — little  rocky  recesses — a  few 
peasants'  huts — the  foaming  stream — a  herd  of  cattle,  and  various  im- 
ages of  pastoral  beauty.  Then,  the  pine  forests  brightened,  and  then 
the  broad  breast  of  the  mountains,  till,  at  length,  the  mist  settled 
round  their  summit,  touching  them  with  a  ruddy  glow.     The  features 


of  the  vista  now  appeared  distinctly,  and  the  broad,  deep  shadows, 
that,  fell  from  the  lower  cliffs,  gave  strong  effect  to  the  streaming 
splendor  above ;  while  the  mountains,  gradually  sinking  in  the  per 


npoetivc,  appeared  to  shelve  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  for  snch  Emily  ii 
agined  to  be  the  gleam  of  bluish  light  that  terminated  the  view. 

Thus  she  endeavored  to  amuse  her  fancy,  and  waa  not  unsuccessful. 
The  breezy  freshness  of  the  morning,  too,  revived  her.  She  raised 
her  thoughts  in  prayer,  which  she  felt  always  most  disposed  to  do 
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ind  her  mind  recovered  iU 

When  she  turned  from  the  casement,  her  eyes  glanced  upon  the  door 
she  had  so  carefully  guarded  on  the  preceding  night,  and  she  now  de- 
termined to  examine  whither  it  led;  but,  on  advancing  to  remove  the 
chairs,  she  perceived  that  they  were  already  moved  a  little  way.  Her 
surprise  cannot  easily  be  imagined,  when,  in  the  neit  minute,  she  per- 
ceived that  the  door  was  fastened.  She  felt  as  If  she  had  seen  an  ap- 
parition. The  door  of  the  corridor  was  locked  as  she  had  left  it,  hut 
this  door,  which  could  be  secured  only  on  the  outside,  must  have  been 
bolted  during  the  night.  She  became  seriously  uneasy  at  the  thought 
of  sleeping  again  in  a  chamber  thus  liable  to  intrusion,  so  remote,  too, 
as  it  was  from  the  family,  and  she  determined  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  Madame  Montoiu,  and  to  request  a  change. 

After  soma  perplexity  she  found  her  way  into  the  great  hall,  and  to 
the  room  which  she  had  left  on  the  preceding  night,  where  breakfast 
was  spread,  and  her  aunt  was  alone,  for  Montoni  had  been  walking 
over  toe  environs  of  the  castle,  examining  the  condition  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, and  talking  for  some  time  with  Carlo.  Emily  observed  that 
her  aunt  had  been  weeping,  and  her  heart  softened  towards  her,  with 
an  affection  that  showed  itself  in  her  manner  rather  than  in  words, 

I  while  she  carefully  avoided  the  appearance  of  having  noticed  that  she 
was  unhappy.  She  seized  the  opportunity  of  Montoui'e  absence  to 
mention  the  circumstance  of  the  door,  to  request  that  she  might  be 
allowed  another  afiartment,  and  to  inquire  again  concerning  tlio  occa- 
sion of  their  sudden  journey.  On  the  first  subject  her  aunt  referred 
her  to  Montoni,  positively  refusing  to  interfere  in  the  affair;  on  the 
last  she  professed  utter  ignorance. 

Emily,  then,  with  a  wish  of  nuking  her  aunt  more  reconciled  to  her 
situation,  praised  the  grandeur  of  the  castle  and  the  surrounding  scene- 
ry, and  endeavored  to  soften  every  unpleasing  circumstance  attending 
it.  But,  though  misfortune  had  somewhat  conquered  the  asperity  of 
Madame  Montoui's  temper,  and  by  increasing  her  cares  for  herself,  had 
taught  her  to  fuel  in  some  degree  for  other*,  the  capricious  love  of  rule, 
which  nature  had  planted,  and  habit  hod  nourished  in  her  heart,  was 
not  subdued. 

She  could  not  now  deny  herself  the  gratification  of  tyrannizing  over 
the  innocent  and  helpless  Emily,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  the  taste 
she  could  not  feel. 

Her  satirical  discourse  was,  however,  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Montoni,  and  her  countenance  immediately  assumed  a  mingled  expres- 
sion of  fear  and  resentment,  while  he  seated  himself  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, as  if  unconscious  of  there  being  any  person  but  himself  in  the  room. 
Emily,  as  she  observed  him  in  silence,  saw  that  his  countenance  was 
darker  and  sterner  than  usual.  Oh,  could  1  know,  said  she  to  herself, 
what  posse*  in  that  mind ;  could  I  know  the  thoughts  that  are  known 
there,  1  shuuld  no  longer  be  condemned  to  tilts  torturing  suspense! 
Their  breakfast  passed  in  silence,  till  Emily  ventured  to  request  that 
another  ajMirlmeiit  might  tie  allotted  to  her,  and  related  the  circuit!- 
stance  which  made  her  wish  it. 
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I  have  no  time  to  Attend  to  then  idle  whims,  laid  Montoni ;  that 
chamber  was  prepared  for  you,  and  yon  most  rent  contented  with  it.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  person  would  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  that 


remote  staircase  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  a  door.     If  it  was  not 
"    'aoed  when  yon  entered  the  chamber,  the  wind,  perhaps,  shook  the 
t  and  made  the  bolta  elide.    But  I  know  not  why  I  should  under- 


take to  account  for  ao  trifling  an  occurrence. 

This  explanation  waa  by  no  .means  satisfactory  to  Emily,  who  bad 
observed  that  the  bolts,  were  rusted,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
thua  easily  moved;  but  she  forbore  to  say  so,  and  repeated  her  re- 
quest 

If  yon  will  not  release  yourself  from  the  slavery  of  these  fears,  said 
Montoni,  sternly,  at  least  forbear  to  torment  others  by  the  mention  of 
them.  Conquer  such  whims,  and  endeavor  to  strengthen  your  mind. 
No  existence  is  more  contemptible  than  that  which  is  embittered  by 
fear.  As  he  said  this,  his  eye  glanced  upon  Madame  Montoni,  who 
colored  highly,  but  was  still  silent.  Emily,  wounded  and  disappointed, 
thought  her  fears  were,  in  this  instance,  too  reasonable  to  deserve  ridi- 
cule ;  but  perceiving  that,  however  they  might  oppress  her,  she  must 
endure  them,  she  tried  to  withdraw  her  attention  from  tho  subject. 

Carlo  soon  after  entered  with  some  fruit.  Your  Exeell&ma  is  tired 
after  your  long  ramble,  said  he,  as  he  set  the  fruit  upon  the  table ;  hut 
you  have  inore  to  see  after  breakfast.  There  is  a  place  in  the  vaulted 
paaaage  leading  to — 

Montoni  frowned  upon  him,  and  waved  his  hand  for  him  to  leave 
the  room.  Carlo  stopped,  looked  down,  and  thun  added,  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  breakfast  table,  and  took  up  tbe  basket  of  fruit,  I  made 
bold,  your  Ezetditnia,  to  brine  some  cherries  here,  for  my  honored 
lady  and  my  young  mistress.  Will  your  ladyship  taste  them,  madam? 
said  Carlo,  presenting  the  basket;  they  are  very  fine  ones,  though  I 
gathered  them  myself,  and  from  an  old  tree  that  catches  all  the  south 
aun ;   they  are  as  big  as  plums,  your  ladyship. 

Very  well,  old  Carlo,  said  Madame  Montoni,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

And  the  young  signora,  too,  she  may  like  some  of  them,  rejoined 
Carlo,  turning  with  the  basket  to  Emily ;  it  will  do  me  good  to  see  her 


Come,  come,  said  Montoni,  impatiently,  enough  of  this.  Leave  the, 
room,  bat  be  in  waiting.     ]  shall  want  you  presently. 

Carlo  olicyed ;  and  Montoni,  soon  after,  went  out  to  examine  farther 
into  the  state  of  the  castle,  while  Emily  remained  with  her  aunt,  pa- 
tiently enduring  her  ill-humor,  and  endeavoring,  with  much  sweetness, 
to  soothe  her  affliction,  instead  of  resenting  its  effect. 

When  Madame  Montoni  retired  to  her  dressing-room,  Emily  endeav- 
ored to  amuse  herself  by  a  view  of  tbe  castle.  Through  a  folding- 
duor  she  passed  from  the  great  hall  to  the  ramparts,  which  extended 
ulong  the  brow  of  the  precipice  round  three  sidea  of  the  edifice;  the 
fourth  was  guarded  by  the  high  walla  of  the  courts,  and  h-j  lAw>  u>\*r 
way  through  which  she  had  passed  on  the  preceding  «vet&ua>    TVi* 
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grandeur  of  the  broad  ramparts,  and  the  changing  scenery  they  over- 
looked, excited  her  high  admiration  ;  for  the  extent  of  the  terraces 
allowed  the  features  of  the  country  to  be  seen  in  such  various  Quints 
of  view,  that  they  appsared  to/orai  new  landscapes.  She  often  paused 
to  examine  the  Gothic '  maglrtnce nee  of  Udolpho,  its  proud  irregularity, 
its  lofty  towers  and  battlements,  its  high  arched  casements,  and  its 
'  '  '    '  "  ----",    Then  she 


slender  watch-towei: 

would  lean  on  the  walf-Tfthe  terWe?*and,  shuddering,  measure  with 
her  eye  the  precipice  below,  till  the  dark  summits  of  the  woods  arrest- 
ed it.  Wherever  she  turned,  appeared  mountain-tops,  forests  of  pine, 
and  narrow  glens,  opening;  among  the  Apennines,  and  retiring  from  the 
fight  into  inaccessible  regions. 

While  she  thus  leaned,  Hontoni,  followed  by  two  men,  appeared  as- 
cending a  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock  below.  He  stopped  upon  a 
'cliff,  and  pointing  to  the  ramparts,  turned  to  his  followers,  and  talked 
with  much  eagerness  and  gesticulation.  Emily  perceived  that  one  of 
these  men  was  Carlo;  the  other  was  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  and  he 
alone  seemed  to  be  receiving  the  directions  of  Montoni. 

She  withdrew  from  the  walls,  and  pursued  her  walk,  till  she  heard 
at  a  distance  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  and  then  the  loud  bell  of 
the  portal,  when  it  instantly  occurred  to  her  that  Count  Mornno  was 
arrived.  As  she  hastily  passed  tho  folding-doors  from  the  terraco  to- 
wards her  own  apartment,  several  persons  entered  the  hall  by  an  oppo- 
site door.  She  saw  them  at  the  extremity  of  the  arcades,  and  imme- 
diately retreated ;  but  the  agitation  of  bcr  spirits,  and  the  extent  and 
duskiness  of  the  hall,  had  prevented  her  from  distinguishing  tho  per- 
sons of  tho  strangers.  Her  fears,  however,  had  but  one  object,  and 
they  called  np  that  object  to  her  fancy;  she  believed  that  she  had  seen 
Count  Murano. 

When  she  thought  that  they  had  passed  the  hall,  she  ventured  again 
to  the  door,  and  proceeded  unobserved  to  her  room,  where  she  re- 
mained, agitated  with  apprehensions,  and  listening  to  every  distant 
sound.  At  length,  hearing  voices  on  the  rampart,  she  hastened  to  her 
window,  and  observed  Montoni,  with  Signor  Cavigni,  walking  below, 
conversing  earnestly,  and  often  stopping  and  turning  towards  each 
Other,  at  which  limo  their  discourse  seemed  to  be  uncommonly  inter- 

Of  the  several  persons  who  had  appeared  in  the  hall,  here  was  Ca- 
vigni alone ;  hut  Emily's  alarm  wan  soon  after  heightened  by  the  steps 
of  some  one  in  the  corridor,  who,  she  apprehended,  brought  a  message 
from  the  count.    In  the  next  moment  Annette  appeared. 

Ah,  ma'amsclle,  said  she,  here  is  the  Signor  Cavigni  arrived !  I  am 
sure  I  rejoice  to  see  a  Christian  person  in  this  place ;  and  then  ho  is 
so  good-natured,  too,  ho  always  taken  so  much  notice  of  me.  And 
hero  is  also  Signor  Verezzi,  and  who  do  yon  think  besides,  ma'am- 
seller 

I  cannot  guess,  Annette;  Mil  me  quickly. 

Nay,  ma'am,  do  guess  once. 

Well,  then,  said  Emily,  with  assumed  composure,  it  is — Count  Mo- 
rano, I  suppose. 
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Holy  Virgin  I  cried  Annette,  are  you  ill,  ma'amselle?  Ton  are  going 
to  faint;  let  me  get  some  water. 

Emily  sunk  into  a  cbair ;  stay,  Annette,  said  she,  feebly,  do  not  leave 
me — 1  shall  soon  be  better — open  the  casement.  The  count,  yon  say — 
he  is  come,  then  I 

Who,  1 1 — the  count  I  No,  tub 'am  wile,  I  did  not  My  so.  He  la  not 
come  then!  said  Emily,  eagerly.    No,  ma'amselle. 

Ton  are  rare  of  it? 

Lord  bless  me !  said  Annette,  yon  recover  very  suddenly,  ma'am ; 
why,  I  thought  yon  was  dying  just  now. 

But  the  count — yon  are  sure  is  nut  come  f 

Oh,  yes,  quite  sure  of  that,  ma'amselle.  Why,  I  was  looking  out 
through  the  grate  in  the  north  turret  when  the  carriages  drove  into 
the  courtyard,  and  I  never  expected  to  see  so  goodly  a  sight  in  this 
dismal  old  castle ;  but  here  are  masters  and  servants,  too,  enough  to 
make  the  place  ring  again.  Oh,  I  was  ready  to  leap  through  the  rusty 
old  bars  for  joyl  Oh,  who  would  ever  have  thought  of  seeing  a  Chris- 
tian face  in  this  huge  dreary  house!  I  could  have  khaed  the  very 
homes  that  brought  them. 

Well,  Annette,  well,  I  am  better  now. 

Tea,  ma'amselle,  I  see  yon  are.  Oh,  all  the  servants  will  lead  merry 
lives  here  now ;  wo  shall  have  singing  and  dancing  in  the  little  hall, 
for  the  signor  cannot  hear  us  there — and  droll  stories — Lndovico'a 
come,  ma'am;  yes,  there  is  Lutlovico  come  with  them;  you  remember 
Lndovioo,  ina'arn — a  tall,  handsome  young  man — Signor  Cavigni's 
laconey — who  always  wears  his  cloak  with  such  a  grace,  thrown  round 
his  left  arm,  and  his  hat  set  on  so  smartly,  all  on  one  side,  and — 

No,  said  Emily,  who  was  wearied  by  her  loquacity. 

What,  ma'amselle,  don't  you  remember  Ludovicu — who  rowed  the 
Cavaliero'e  gondola  at  the  last  regatta,  and  won  the  prize  I  and  who 
used  to  sing  sncli  sweet  verses  about  Orlando's  and  about  the  bloek-a- 
moors,  too;  and  Charly — Chnrly — magne,  yes,  that  was  the  name, 
all  under  my  lattice,  in  the  west  portico,  on  the  moonlight  nights  at 
Venice !     Oh  I  I  have  listened  to  him  I 

I  fear  to  thy  peril,  my  good  Annette,  aaid  Emily ;  for  it  seems  his 
verses  have  stolen  thy  heart.  But  let  me  advise  you :  if  it  is  so,  keep 
the  secret;  never  let  him  know  it. 

Ab — ma'amselle '.— how  can  one  keep  such  a  secret  as  that? 

Well,  Annette,  1  am  now  so  much  better  that  you  may  leave  me. 

Oh,  but,  ma'amselle,  I  forgot  to  a-sk — how  did  yon  sleep  in  this 
dreary  old  chamber  last  night  I  As  well  as  usual.  Did  you  hear  no 
noises?  None.  Nor  see  any  thing!  Nothing.  Well,  that  is  sur- 
prising I    Not  in  the  least :  and  now  tell  me  why  you  a-sk  these  qms- 

Oh,  ma'amselle !  I  would  not  tell  you  for  the  world,  nor  all  1  have 
heard  about  this  chamber,  either ;  it  would  frighten  yon  bo. 

If  that  is  all,  you  have  frightened  me  already,  and  may  therefore  tell 
me  what  y>u  know  without  hurting  your  conscience. 

O  Lord    they  aay  the  room  is  haunted,  and  has  been  ao  these  many 
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It  is  bj  a  ghost,  then,  who  can  draw  bolt*,  said  Emily,  endeavoring 
to  laugh  away  her  apprehensions ;  for  I  left  that  door  open  last  night, 
and  found  it  fastened  this  morning. 

Annette  turned  pale,  and  said  not  a  word. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  servants  fastened  this  door  in  tie 
morning,  before  I  rose  I 

No,  ma'am,  that  I  will  be  boand  they  did  not ;  bnt  I  don't  know : 
ahull  I  go  and  ask,  ma'amselle  ?  said  Annette,  moving  hastily  towards 
the  corridor. 

Star,  Annette,  1  have  other  questions  to  ask.  Tell  me  what  yon 
have  heard  concerning  this  room,  and  whither  that  staircase  leads  I 

I  will  go  and  ask  it  all  directly,  ma'am ;  besides,  I  am  sure  my  lady 
wants  me.     I  cannot  stay  now,  indeed,  ma'am. 

She  bnrried  from  the  room,  withont  waiting  Emily's  reply,  whose 
heart,  lightened  by  the  certainty  that  Morano  was  not  arrived,  allowed 
her  to  smile  at  the  superstitions  terror  which  had  seiiod  on  Annette; 
for,  though  she  sometimes  felt  its  influence  herself,  she  could  smile  at 
it  when  apparent  in  other  persons. 

Mo n torn  having  refused  Emily  another  chamber,  she  determined  to 
bear  with  patience  the  evil  she  could  not  remove,  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  room  as  comfortable  as  possible,  unpacked  her  books,  her 
sweet  delight  in  happier  days,  and  her  soothing  resonrce  in  the  hours 
of  moderate  sorrow  :  but  there  were  hours  when  even  these  failed  of 
their  effect ;  when  the  genius,  the  taste,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  subli- 
mit writers  were  felt  no  longer. 

Her  little  library  being  arranged  on  a  high  chest,  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room,  she  took  out  her  drawing  utensils,  and  was  tranquil 
enough  to  bo  |>lea>ed  with  the  thought  of  sketching  the  sublime 
scenes  beheld  from  her  windows;  but  she  suddenly  checked  this  pleas- 
ure, remembering  how  often  she  had  soothed  herself  by  the  intention 
of  obtaining  amusement  of  this  kind,  and  had  been  prevented  by  some 
new  circumstance  of  misfortune. 

How  can  I  suffer  myself  to  be  deluded  by  hope,  said  she,  and,  be- 
cause Count  Morano  is  not  yet  arrived,  feel  a  momentary  happiness  I 
Alas  I  what  is  it  to  me,  whether  he  is  here  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  if  he 
comes  at  all  I    And  that  he  will  come,  it  were  weakness  to  doubt. 

To  withdraw  hor  thoughts,  however,  from  the  subject  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, she  attempted  to  read,  but  her  attention  wandered  from  the 
page,  and  at  length  she  threw  aside  the  book,  and  determined  to  ex- 
plore the  adjoining  chambers  of  the  castle.  Her  imagination  was 
pleased  with  the  view  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  an  emotion  of  melan- 
choly awe  awakened  all  its  powers,  as  she  walked  through  rooms  ob- 
scure and  desolate,  where  no  footsteps  had  passed  probably  for  many 
years,  and  remembered  the  strange  history  of  the  former  possessor  of 
the  edifice.  This  brought  to  her  recollection  the  veiled  picture,  which 
had  attracted  her  curiosity  on  the  preceding  night,  and  she  resolved  to 
examine  it.  As  she  passed  through  the  chambers  that  led  to  this,  she 
found  herself  somewhat  agitated ;  its  connections  with  the  late  lady  of 
the  castle,  and  the  conversation  of  Annette,  together  with  the  circum- 
etauce  of  the  veil,  throwing  a  mystery  ovct  tt»  o\jjeA  U\«.t  excited  a 
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faint  degree  of  terror.  Bat  a  terror  of  this  Datura,  as  it  occupies  and 
expand*  the  mind,  and  elevates  it  to  high  expectation,  in  purely  sublime, 
and  leads  os, \j  a  kind  of  fascination,  to  seek  even  the  object  from 
which  we  apjielKJp  shrink. 

Zraily  passed  un  with  faltering  steps,  and  having  paused  a  moment 
at  the  door,  before  she  attempted  to  open  it,  she  then  hastily  entered 
the  chamber,  ant)  went  towards  the  picture,  which  appeared  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  frame  of  uncommon  aiie,  that  linng  in  a  dark  part  of  the 
room.  She  panned  again,  and  then  with  a  timid  hand  lifted  the  veil ; 
but  instantly  let  it  fall — perceiving  that  what  it  had  concealed  was  i 
picture,  an£  befoi  * 
leas  on  the  floor. 


licture,  an<L  before  she  could  leave  the  chamber,  she  dropped  a 


When  she  recovered  her  recollection,  the  remembrance  of  what  she 
had  seen  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  it  a  second  time.  She  had  acarce- 
)j  strength  to  remove  from  the  room,  and  regain  her  own ;  and,  when 
arrived  there,  wanted  courage  to  remain  aloue.  Horror  occupied  her 
mind,  and  excluded,  lor  a  time,  all  sense  of  past,  and  dread  of  future 
misfortune:  she  seated  herself  near  the  casement,  because  from  thence 
aha  heard  voices,  though  distant,  on  the  terrace,  and  might  see  people 
ptas,  and  these,  trifling  as  they  were,  were  reviving  circumstances. 
When  her  spirits  had  recovered  their  tone,  she  considered  whether  nho 
should  mention  what  she  hail  seen  to  Madame  Montoni,  and  various 
and  important  motives  urged  her  to  do  so,  among  which  the  least  was 
the  hope  of  the  relief  which  an  overburdened  mind  rinds  in  speaking 
of  the  subject  of  its  interest.  But  she  was  aware  of  the  terrible  con- 
sequences which  such  a  communication  might  lead  to ;  and,  dreading 
die  indiscretion  of  her  aunt,  at  length  endeavored  to  arm  herself  with 
resolution  to  observe  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject.  Montoni  and 
Verezzi  soon  alter  passed  under  the  casements,  speaking  cheerfully, 
and  their  voices  revived  her.  Presently  the  Bignors  Bcrtulini  und  Ca- 
vigni  joined  the  party  on  the  terrace,  and  Emily,  supposing  that  Madame 
Montoni  was  then  alone,  went  to  seek  her ;  for  the  solitude  of  her 
chamber,  and  its  proximity  to  that  where  she  had  received  so  severe  a 
shock,  again  affected  her  spirits. 

Hlte  found  her  aunt  in  her  dressing- room,  preparing  for  dinner. 
Emily's  pale  and  affrighted  countenance  alarmed  even  Madame  Mon- 
toni ;  but  she  had  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  be  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject that  still  made  her  shudder,  and  which  was  ready  to  hurst  from 
her  lips.  In  her  aunt's  apartment  sho  remained  till  they  both  descend- 
ed to  dinner.  There  she  met  the  gentlemen  Lately  arrived,  who  had  a 
kind  of  busy  seriousness  in  their  looks,  which  was  somewhat  unusual 
with  them,  while  their  thoughts  seemed  too  much  occupied  by  some 
deep  interest  to  suffer  them  to  bestow  much  attention  either  ou  Emily 
or  Madame  Montoni.  They  spoke  little,  and  Montoni  less.  Emily,  us 
she  now  looked  on  him,  shuddered.  The  horror  of  the  chamber  rushed 
on  her  mind.  Several  times  tho  color  faded  from  her  cheeks,  and  *lie 
feared  that  illness  would  betray  her  emutious,  uud  compel  her  to  leave 
tile  room;  hut  tho  strength  of  her  resolution  remedied  the  weakness  of 
her  frame ;  she  obliged  herself  to  converse,  and  even  tried  to  look 
nlieertul. 
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Morton!  evidently  labored  under  same  -vexation,  snob  u  would 
probably  have  agitated  a  weaker  mind,  or  a  more  susceptible  heart, 
oat  which  appeared,  from  the  sternness  of  his  countenance,  only  to 
bend  Up  his  faculties  to  energy  and  fortitude. 

It  was  a  comfortless  and  silent  meal.  The  gloom  of  the  castle 
seemed  to  have  spread  its  contagion  even  over  the  gay  countenance  of 
Oavigni,  and  with  this  gloom  was  mingled  a  fierceness,  such  bb  she  had 
seldom  seen  him  indicate.  Oonnt  Horano  was  not  named,  and  what 
conversation  there  was,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  wars  whioh  at  that 
time  agitated  the  Italian  States,  the  strength  of  the  Venetian  armies, 
and  the  characters  of  their  generals. 

After  dinner,  when  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  Emily  learned  that 
the  cavalier,  who  had  drawn  npon  himself  the  vengeance  of  Orsino, 
had  since  died  of  his  wounds,  and  that  strict  search  was  still  making 
for  his  murderer.  The  intelligence,  seemed  to  disturb  Montoni,  who 
mused,  and  then  inquired  where  Oratno  had  concealed  himself.  His 
guests,  who  all,  except  Cavigni,  were  ignorant  that  Montoni  had 
himself  assisted  him  to  escape  from  Venice,  replied,  that  he  had  fled 
in  the  night  with  such  precipitation  and  secrecy,  that  his  most  inti- 
mate companions  knew  not  whither.  Montoni  blamed  himself  for 
having  asked  the  question,  for  a  second  thought  convinced  htm  that  a 
man  of  Orsino's  suspicions  temper  was  not  likely  to  trust  any  of  the 
parsons  present  with  the  knowledge  of  his  asylum.  He  considered 
himself,  however,  as  entitled  to  his  utmost  confidence,  and  did  not 
doubt  that  lie  should  soon  hear  of  him. 

Emily  retired  with  Madame  Montoni  soon  after  the  cloth  was  with- 
drawn, and  left  the  cavaliers  to  their  secret  counsels,  but  not  before 
the  significant  frowns  of  Montoni  had  warned  his  wife  to  depart,  who 
passed  from  the  hall  to  the  ramparts,  and  walked  for  same  time  in  si- 
lence, which  Emily  did  not  interrupt,  for  her  mind  was  also  occupied 
by  interests  of  its  own.  It  required  all  her  resolution  to  forbear  com- 
municating to  Madame  Montoni  the  terrible  subject  which  still  thrilled 
her  every  nerve  with  horror;  and  sometimes  she  was  on  the  point  of 
doing  so,  merely  to  obtain  the  relief  of  a  moment ;  but  she  knew  how 
wholly  she  was  in  the  power  of  Montoni,  and  considering  that  the  in- 
discretion of  her  aunt  might  prove  fatal  to  them  both,  she  compelled 
herself  to  endure  a  present  and  an  inferior  evil,  rather  than  to  tempt 
a  future  and  a  heavier  one.  A  strange  kind  of  presentiment  fre- 
quently, on  this  day,  occurred  to  her :  it  seemed  as  If  her  fate 
rested  here,  and  was  by  some  invisible  means  connected  with  this 

Let  mo  not  accelerate  it,  said  she  to  herself;  for  whatever  I  may  be 
reserved,  let  me,  at  least,  avoid  self-reproach. 

As  she  looked  on  the  mossy  walls  of  the  edifice,  her  melancholy 
spirits  represented  it  to  be  her  prison;  and  she  started,  as  at  a  new 
suggestion,  when  she  considered  how  far  distant  she  was  from  her  na- 
tive country,  from  her  little,  peaceful  borne,  and  from  her  only  friend 
— How  remote  was  her  hope  of  happiness,  how  feeble  the  expectation 
t>f  again  aeehig  him.  Yet  the  idea  of  Valaneonrt,  and  her  confidence 
m  his  faithful  love,  bad  hitherto  been  her  only  solace,  and  she  stmg- 
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gled  hard  to  retain  them.    A  few  tears  of  agony  started  to  her  eyes, 
which  she  turned  aside  to  conceal. 

While  she  afterwards  leaned  on  the  wall  of  the  rampart,  some  peas- 
ants, at  a  little  distance,  were  seen  examining  a  breach,  before  which 
lay  a  heap  of  stones,  as  if  to  repair  it,  and  a  rusty  old  cannon,  that  ap- 
peared to  have  fallen  from  its  station  above.  Madame  Montoni  stopped 
to  speak  to  the  men,  and  inquired  what  they  were  going  to  do.  To 
repair  the  fortifications,  your  ladyship,  said  one  of  them ;  a  labor  which 
she  was  somewhat  surprised  Montoni  should  think  necessary,  particu- 
larly since  he  had  never  spoken  of  the  castle  as  of  a  place  at  which  ho 
meant  to  reside  for  any  considerable  time :  but  she  passed  on  towards 
a  lofty  arch  that  led  from  the  south  to  the  east  rampart,  and  which 
adjoined  the  castle  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  it  supported  a  small 
watch-tower,  that  entirely  commanded  the  deep  valley  below.  As  she 
approached  this  arch,  she  saw  beyond  it,  winding  along  the  woody  de- 
aoent  of  a  distant  mountain,  a  long  troop  of  horse  and  foot,  whom  she 
knew  to  be  soldiers  only  by  the  glitter  of  their  pikes  and  other  anna, 
for  the  distance  did  not  allow  her  to  discover  the  color  of  their  liv- 
eries. As  she  gazed,  the  vanguard  issued  from  the  woods  into  the  val- 
ley, but  the  train  still  continued  to  pour  over  the  remote  summit  of  the 
mountain,  in  endless  succession ;  while  in  the  front,  the  military  uni- 
form became  distinguishable,  and  the  commanders,  riding  first,  and 
seeming  by  their  gestures  to  direct  the  inarch  of  those  that  followed, 
at  length  approached  very  near  to  the  castle. 

Such  a  spectacle  in  these  solitary  regions,  both  surprised  and  alarmed 
Madame  Montoni,  and  she  hastened  towards  some  peasants  who  were 
employed  in  raising  bastions  before  the  south  rampart,  where  the  rock 
was  less  abrupt  than  elsewhere.  These  men  could  give  no  satisfactory 
answers  to  her  inquiries,  but  being  roused  by  them,  gazed  in  stupid, 
astonishment  upon  the  long  cavalcade.  Madame  Montoni  then,  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  communicate  further  the  object  of  her  alarm,  sent 
Emily  to  say  that  she  wished  to  speak  to  Montoni ;  an  errand  her  niece 
did  not  approve,  for  she  dreaded  his  frowns,  which  she  knew  this  mes- 
sage would  provoke ;  but  she  obeyed  in  silence. 

As  she  drew  near  the  apartments  in  which  he  sat  with  his  guests, 
she  heard  them  in  earnest  and  loud  dispute,  and  she  paused  a  moment, 
trembling  at  the  displeasure  which  her  sudden  interruption  would  oc- 
casion. In  the  next,  their  voices  sunk  altogether;  she  then  ventured 
to  open  the  door,  and,  while  Montoni  turned  hastily  and  looked  at  her 
without  speaking,  she  delivered  her  message. 

Tell  Madame  Montoni  1  am  engaged,  said  he. 

Emily  then  thought  it  proper  to  mention  the  subject  of  her  alarm. 
Montoni  and  his  companions  rose  instantly  and  went  to  tl)o  windows, 
but  theso  not  affording  them  a  view  of  the  troops,  they  at  length  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ramparts,  where  Cavigni  conjectured  it  to  bo  a  legiou  of 
Condotieri,  on  their  inarch  towards  Modena. 

One  part  of  the  cavalcade  now  extended  along  the  valley,  and  an- 
other wound  among  the  mountains  towards  the  north,  while  some 
troops  still  lingered  on  the  woody  precipices,  where  the  first  had  ap- 
peared, so  that  the  great  length  of  the  procession  s&emc&to  \\u&&&&  * 
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whole  arm;.  While  Montoni  and  his  family  watched  its  progress,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  clash  of  cymbals  in  the  Tale,  and 
then  others  answering  from  the  heights.  Emily  listened  with  emotion 
to  the  shrill  blast  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  mountains,  and  Mon- 
toni  explained  the  signals,  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  acquainted, 
•ad  which  meant  nothing  hostile.  The  uniforms  of  the  troops,  and 
the  kinds  of  arms  the;  bore,  confirmed  to  him  the  conjecture  of  Ca- 
vigni,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  pass  by  without  even 
■lopping  to  gate  upon  his  castle.     He  did  not,  however,  leave  the  ram- 


impet  floated  away  on  the  wind.    Cavigui 

re  inspirited  by  this  spectacle,  which  seemed  to  hare 

roused  all  the  fire  of  their  temper;  Montoni  turned  into  the  castle  in 


thoughtful  silence. 

Emily's  mind  had  not  yet  sufficiently  recovered  from  its  late  shock, 
to  endure  the  loneliness  of  her  chamber,  and  she  remained  upon  the 
ramparts;  for  Madame  Montoni  had  not  invited  her  to  her  dressing- 
room,  whither  she  had  gone,  evidently  m  low  spirits,  and  Emily,  from 
her  late  experience,  had  lost  all  wish  to  explore  the  gloomy  and  mys- 
terious recesses  of  the  castle.  The  ramparts,  therefore,  were  almost 
her  only  retreat,  and  here  she  lingered  till  the  gray  haze  of  evening 
was  again  spread  over  the  scene. 

The  cavalier?  sopped  by  themselves,  and  Madame  Montoni  remained 
in  her  apartment,  whither  Emily  went  before  she  retired  to  her  own. 
She  found  her  aunt  weeping,  and  in  much  agitation.  The  tenderness 
of  Emily  was  naturally  so  soothing  that  it  seldom  failed  to  give  com- 
fort to  toe  drooping  heart.  But  Madame  Mnntoni's  was  torn,  and  the 
softest  accents  of  Emily's  voice  were  lost  npon  it.  With  her  usual 
delicacy  she  did  not  appear  to  observe  her  aunt's  distress,  but  it  gave 
an  involuntary  gentleness  to  her  manners,  and  an  air  of  solicitude  to 
her  countenance,  which  Madame  Montoni  was  vexed  to  perceive,  who 
seemed  to  feel  the  pity  of  her  niece  to  be  an  insult  to  her  pride,  and 
dismissed  her  as  soon  as  she  properly  conld.  Emily  did  not  venture  to 
mention  again  the  reluctance  she  fir  It  to  her  gloomy  chamber,  but  she 
requested  that  Annette  might  bo  permitted  to  remain  witli'her  till  she 
retired  to  rest;  and  the  request  was  somewhat  reluctantly  granted. 
Annette,  however,  was  now  with  the  servants,  and  Emily  withdrew 

With  light  and  hasty  steps  she  passed  through  the  long  galleries, 
while  the  feeble  glimmer  of  the  lamp  she  carried  only  snowed  the 
gloom  around  her,  and  the  passing  air  threatened  to  extinguish  it. 
The  lonely  silence  that  reigned  in  this  part  of  the  castle  awed  her; 
now  and  then,  indeed,  she  heard  a  faint  peal  of  laoghter  rise  from  a 
remote  part  of  the  edifice,  where  the  servants  were  assembled,  bnt  it 
was  soon  lost,  and  a  kind  of  breathless  stillness  remained.  As  she 
parsed  the  suit  of  ruoms  which  she  had  visited  in  the  moraine,  her 
eyes  glanced  fearfully  on  the  door,  and  she  almost  fancied  she  heard 
ronntiuring  sonnds  within,  but  she  paused  not  a  moment  to  inquire. 

Having  reached  her  own  apartment,  where  no  blazing  wood  on  the 
hearth  dissipated  the  gloom,  she  sat  down  with  a  book  to  enliven  be* 
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attention  till  Annette  should  eorne,  and  ■  Are  could  be  kindled.  She 
continued  to  raid  till  her  light  was  nearly  expired,  bat  Annette  did  nut 
appear,  and  the  solitude  and  obscurity  of  ber  chamber  wain  affected 
her  spirits,  the  more  because  of  its  nearness  to  the  scone  of  horror  that 
aha  had  witnessed  in  the  morning.  Gloomy  and  fantastic  images  came 
to  her  mind.  She  looked  fearfully  towards  the  door  of  the  staircase,  and 
then  examining  whether  it  was  still  fastened,  fonnd  that  it  was  so. 
Unable  to  conquer  the  uneasiness  she  felt  at  the  prospect  of  sleeping 
again  in  this  remote  and  insecure  apartment,  which  some  person  seemed 
to  have  enteral  during  the  preceding  night,  her  impatience  to  see  An- 
nette, whom  she  had  bidden  to  inquire  concerning  this  eiroii instance, 
became  extremely  painftd.  Bhe  wished  also  to  question  her  as  to  the 
abject  which  had  excited  so  much  horror  in  her  own  mind,  and  which 
Annette  on  the  preceding  evening  had  appeared  to  be  in  part  acquaint- 
ed with,  though  ber  words  were  very  remote  from  the  troth,  and  it 
appeared  plainly  to  Emily  that  the  girl  had  been  purposely  misled  by 
a  fiuse  report ;  above  alL  she  was  surprised  that  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber which  contained  it  should  be  left  unguarded-  Such  an  instance  of 
negligence  almost  surpassed  belief.  But  her  light  was  now  expiring', 
the  faint  flashes  it  threw  npon  the  walls  called  up  all  the  terrors  of 
fancy,  and  sho  rose  to  find  her  way  to  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle, 
before  it  was  quite  extinguished!. 

Ah  -the  opened  the  chamber  door,  she  heard  remote  voices,  and,  soon 
after,  saw  a  light  issue  upon  the  farther  end  of  the  corridor,  which 
Aniictre  and  another  servant  approached.  I  am  glad  you  ore  come, 
said  Emily ;  what  has  detained  you  so  long?  Pray,  light  me  a  fire  im- 
mediutolv. 

My  lady  wanted  me,  ma'amselle,  replied  Annette,  in  some  confusion ; 
I  will  go  and  get  the  wood. 

Ni>,  said  Oaterina,  that  is  my  business,  and  left  the  room  instantly, 
while  Annette  wonld  have  followed ;  but,  being  called  back,  she  began 
to  talk  very  loud  and  lough,  and  seemed  afraid  to  trust  a  pause  of 
silence. 

Oaterina  soon  returned  with  the  wood,  and  then,  when  the  cheerful 
blare  onoe  more  animated  the  room,  and  this  servant  hod  withdrawn, 
Emily  aiked  Annette  whether  she  had  made  the  inquiry  she  bode  her. 
Yes,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  but  not  a  sonl  knows  any  thing  about 
the  matter;  and  old  Carlo — I  watched  him  well,  for  they  say  he  knows 
strange  things — old  Carlo  looked  so  as  I  don't  know  how  to  toll,  and 
tie  asked  me  again  and  again,  if  I  was  sure  the  door  was  ever  unfast- 
ened. Lord,  says  I — am  I  sure  I  am  alive  f  And  as  for  me,  ma'am,  I 
am  all  astounded,  as  one  may  say,  and  would  no  more  Bleep  in  this 
chamber  than  I  would  on  the  great  cannon  at  the  end  of  the  east  ram- 
part 

And  what  objection  have  you  to  that  cannon  more  than  to  any 
of  the  rest?  said  Emily,  smiling;  the  best  would  be  rather  a  hard 
bed. 

Yes,  inn'nroselle,  any  of  them  would  be  hard  enough,  for  that  matter ; 
but  they  do  say  something  has  been  seen  in  the  dead  of  night  standing 
beside  the  groat  cannon,  as  if  to  guard  it. 
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Well,  my  good  Annette,  the  people  who  tell  such  stories  are  happy 
In  having  yon  for  an  auditor,  for  I  perceive  yon  believe  them  all. 

Dear  ma'amselle !  I  will  show  you  the  very  cannon !  yon  can  tee  it 
from  these  windows! 

Well,  aaid  Emily,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  an  apparition  guards  it. 

WhatI  not,  if  I  show  you  the  very  cannon  I  Dear  ma'am,  yon  will 
believe  nothing. 

Nothing  probably  upon  this  subject,  bnt  what  I  see,  said  Emily. — 
Well,  ma'am,  bnt  yon  shall  see  it  if  yon  will  only  step  this  way  to  the 
easement. — Emily  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  Annette  looted  sur- 

C"  ed.  Perceiving  her  extreme  aptitude  to  credit  the  marvellous, 
ily  forbore  to  mention  the  subject  she  had  intended,  lent  It  should 
overcome  her  with  ideal  terrors,  and  she  began  to  apeak  on  a  lively 
topic — the  regattas  of  Venioe. 

Ah  ma'amselle,  those  rowing  matches,  said  Annette,  and  the  fine 
moonlight  nights,  are  all  that  are  worth  seeing  in  Venioel  To  be  sure, 
that  moon  ia  brighter  than  any  I  ever  saw ;  and  then  to  hear  suoh 
aweet  music,  too,  as  Lndovico  has  often  and  often  rang  under  the 
lattice  by  the  west  portico  I  Ma'amselle,  it  was  Ludovioo  tliat  told 
me  about  that  picture  which  you  wanted  so  to  look  at  last  night, 

What  picture?  said  Emily,  wishing  Annette  to  explain  herself. 

Oh,  that  terrible  picture  with  the  alack  veil  over  itl 

You  never  saw  it,  then?  said  Emily. 

Whu I  It— No,  ma'amselle,  I  never  did.  Bnt  this  I 
tinned  Annette,  lowering  her  voice,  and  looking  round  the  n 
morning,  as  it  was  broad  daylight,  do  you  know,  ma'am,  I  took  a 
strange  fancy  to  see  it,  as  1  had  heard  suoh  odd  hints  about  it;  and  I 
got  us  far  as  the  door,  and  should  have  opened  it,  if  it  had  not  been 
locked  I 


n  after  herself  had  been  there.  She  also  asked  further  ques- 
tions, and  the  answers  convinced  her  that  Annette,  and  probably  her 
informer,  were  ignorant  of  the  terrible  truth,  though,  in  Annette  a  ac- 
count, something  very  like  the  truth  now  and  then  mingled  with  the 
falsehood.  Emily  now  began  to  fear  that  her  visits  to  the  chamber 
had  been  observed,  since  the  door  had  been  closed  so  immediately 
after  her  departure,  and  dreaded  lest  this  shonld  draw  down  upon  her 
the  vengeance  of  Muntoni.  liar  anxiety,  also,  was  excited  to  know 
whence,  and  for  what  purpose,  the  delusive  report,  which  bad  been 
imposed  upon  Annette,  had  originated,  since  Muntoni  could  only  have 
wished  for  silence  and  secrecy ;  but  she  felt  that  tho  subject  was  too 
terrible  for  tilts  lonely  hour,  and  she  compelled  herself  to  leave  it,  to 
converse  with  Annette,  whose  chat,  simple  as  it  was,  she  preferred  to 
tile  stillness  of  total  solitude. 

Thus  they  sat  till  nuur  midnight,  but  not  without  many  hints  from 
Annette  that  she  wished  to  go.  The  embers  were  now  nearly  burnt 
out;  and  Emily  beard,  at  a  distance,  the  thundering  sound  of  the  hall- 
doors,  as  they  were  shut  for  the  night.    She  therefore  prepared  for 
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ku.,  -at  wu  stiil  unwilling  that  Annette  should  leave  her.  At  this 
ink.:,  tf,  tho  great  bell  of  the  portal  sounded.  They  listened  in  fearful 
expectation,  when,  after  a  long  pause  of  silence,  it  sounded  again. 
Soon  kiter,  they  heard  the  noise  of  carriage- wheels  in  the  court-yard. 
Emily  sunk  almost  lifeless  in  her  chair :  It  is  the  count,  said  she. 

What  I  at  this  time  of  night,  ma'am  I  said  Annette ;  no,  my  dear 
lady.  Bat,  for  that  matter,  it  is  a  strange  time  of  night  for  anybody 
to  oome. 

Nay,  prithee,  good  Annette,  stay  not  talking,  said  Emily,  in  a  voice 
of  agony — go,  prithee  go,  and  see  who  it  is. 

Annette  left  the  room,  and  carried  with  her  the  light,  leaving  Emily 
in  darkness,  which,  a  few  moments  before,  would  have  terrified  her 
in  this  room,  but  was  now  scarcely  observed  by  her.  She  listened  and 
waited  in  breathless  expectation,  and  heard  distant  noises,  but  Annette 
did  not  return.  Hor  patience  at  length  exhausted,  she  tried  to  find  her 
way  into  the  corridor,  but  it  was  long  before  she  could  touch  tho  door 
of  the  chamber,  and,  when  she  had  opened  it,  the  total  darkness  with- 
out nude  her  fear  to  proceed.  Voices  were  now  heard,  and  Emily 
even  thought  she  distinguished  those  of  Oount  Morano  and  Montoni. 
Soon  after,  she  heard  steps  approaching,  and  then  a  ray  of  light 
streamed  through  the  darkness,  and  Annette  appeared,  whom  Emily 
went  to  meet. 

Yes.  ma'amselle,  said  she,  you  was  right;  it  is  the  count,  sure 
enough. 

It  is  he  I  exclaimed  Emily,  lifting  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  sun- 
porting  herself  by  Annette's  arm. 

Good  Lord,  my  dear  lady,  don't  be  in  such  a  flutter,  and  look  so 
pale ;  we  shall  soon  hear  more. 

We  shall,  indeed  I  said  Emily,  moving  as  fast  as  she  was  able  towards 
ber  apartment  I  am  not  well ;  give  me  air.  Annette  opened  a  case- 
ment, and  brought  water.  The  feintnoss  soon  left  Emily,  bnt  she  de- 
tired  Annette  would  not  "go  till  she  heard  from  Montoni. 

Dear  ma'amselle!  he  would  not  disturb  you  at  this  time  of  night; 
why,  he  roust  think  you  are  asleep. 

Stay  with  mu  till  I  am  so,  then,  said  Emily,  who  felt  a  temporary 
-elief  from  this  suggestion,  which  appeared  probable  enough,  though 
her  fears  had  prevented  its  occurring  to  her.  Annette,  with  secret 
reluctance,  consented  to  stay,  and  Emily  was  now  composed  enough  to 
ask  ber  some  questions;  among  others,  whether  she  had  seen  the 

Yes,  ma'am,  I  saw  him  alight,  for  I  went  from  henoe  to  the  grate 
in  the  north  turret,  that  overlooks  tho  inner  court-yard,  yon  know. 
There  I  saw  the  count's  carriage,  and  the  count  in  it,  waiting  at  the 
great  door — for  the  porter  was  just  gone  to  bed—with  several  men  on 
horseback,  all  by  the  light  of  the  torches  they  carried. — Emily  was 
compelled  to  smile. — When  the  door  was  opened,  the  count  said  some- 
thing that  I  could  not  make  oat,  and  then  got  out,  and  another  gentle- 
man with  him.  I  thought,  to  be  sure,  thu  signor  was  gone  to  bed,  and 
I  hastened  away  to  my  lady's  dressing-room,  to  see  what  I  could  hear. 
But,  in  the  way,  I  met  Ludovico,  and  he  told  me  that  the  signor  was 
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up,  counselling  with  his  master  and  the  other  signers,  in  the  room  at 
the  end  of  the  north  gallery ;  and  Lodovioo  held  np  lii»  finger,  and  laid 
it  on  his  lips,  as  rauoh  aa  to  Bay,  There  is  more  going  on  than  job  think 
of,  Annette,  but  you  most  hold  your  tongue.  And  no  1  did  hold  my 
tongue,  ma'anuelle,  and  oame  away  to  tell  you  directly. 

Emily  inquired  who  the  cavalier  was  that  accompanied  the  count, 
and  how  Montoni  received  them ;  bat  Annette  could  not  inform  her. 

Ludovico,  she  added,  hod  just  been  to  call  Signor  Muntoni'a  valet, 
that  he  might  tell  him  that  they  were  arrived,  when  I  met  him. 

Emily  sat  musing  fur  some  time,  and  then  her  anxiety  waa  ao  mneb 
increased,  that  abe  desired  Annette  would  go  to  the  servants'  ball, 
where  it  waa  possible  ahe  might  bear  something  of  the  count's  inu.n- 
tiou  respeotiug  his  stay  at  the  castle. 

Tea,  ma'am,  aaid  Annette,  witli  readineaa;  but  how  am  I  to  find  the 
war,  if  I  leave  the  lamp  with  yoot 

Emily  aaid  she  would  light  her,  and  they  immediately  quitted  the 
chamber.  When  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  great  staircase, 
Emily  recollected  that  she  might  be  seen  by  the  count ;  and,  to  avoid 
the  great  ball,  Annette  conducted  her,  through  some  private  passages, 
to  a  back  staircase,  which  led  directly  to  that  of  the  servants. 

As  she  turned  towards  her  chamber,  Emily  began  to  fear  that  she 
might  again  low  herself  in  the  intricacies  of  the  castle,  and  again  be 
shocked  by  some  mysterious  spectacle;  and,  though  she  was  already 
perplexed  by  the  numerous  turnings,  she  feared  to  open  one  of  the  many 
door*  that  offered.  While  she  stepped  thoughtfully  along,  abe  fancied 
that  she  heard  a  low  moaning  at  uo  great  distance,  and,  having  pAa*ed 
»  moment,  she  heard  it  again  and  distinctly.  Several  doors  appeared 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  passage.  She  advanced  and  listened.  When 
she  came  to  the  second,  she  heard  a  voice,  apparently  In  complaint, 
within,  to  which  she  continued  to  listen,  afraid  to  open  the  door,  and 
unwilling  to  leave  it.  Convulsive  aobs  followed,  and  then  the  piercing 
accents  of  an  agonizing  spirit  burst  forth.  Emily  stood  appalled,  and 
looked  through  the  gloom  that  surrounded  her,  in  fearful  expectation. 
The  lamentations  continued.  Pity  now  began  to  subdue  terror:  it  was 
possible  she  might  administer  comfort  to  the  sufferer,  at  least,  by  ex- 

E reusing  sympathy ;  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  door.  While  she 
csitaled,  she  thought  she  knew  this  voice,  disgnisod  as  it  was  by  tones 
of  grief.  Having,  therefore,  set  down  the  lamp  in  the  passage,  she 
gently  opened  the  door,  within  which  all  was  dark,  except  that,  from 
an  inner  apartment,  a  partial  light  appeared;  and  she  stepped  softly 
on.-  Before  she  reached  it,  the  appearance  of  Madame  Montoni,  lean- 
ing on  her  dressing- table,  weeping,  and  with  a  handkerchief  held  to 
Iut  I'yes,  struck  her,  and  she  paused. 

Soitio  person  was  seated  in  a  chair  bv  the  fire,  but  who  it  was  she 
could  not  distinguish.  He  spoke  now  and  then  in  a  low  voice  that  did 
not  allow  Emily  to  hoar  what  was  uttered;  but  she  thought  that 
Madame  Montoni  at  those  times  wept  the  more,  who  Was  too  much 
occupied  by  her  own  distress  to  observe  Emily,  while  the  latter,  though 
anxious  to  know  what  occasioned  this,  and  who  was  the  person  ad 
mitted  st  bo  iut*  an  hoar  to  her  aunt's  dressing-room,  forbore  to  add 
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to  ber  wflbrings  by  surprising  her,  at  to  take  advantage  of  her  situation 
by  listening  to  a  private  discourse.  She  therefore  stepped  softly  hack, 
and,  after  some  farther  difficulty,  found  the  way  to  her  own  chamber, 
when  nearer  interact  at  length  excluded  the  surprise  and  concern  she 
had  felt  respecting  Madame  Montonl. 

Annette,  however^  returned  withont  satisfactory  intelligence,  for  the 
servant*,  among  whom  she  had  been,  were  either  entirely  ignorant,  or 
aAsotod  to  be  so,  concerning  the  count's  intended  stay  at  the  castle. 
They  could  talk  only  of  the  steep  and  broken  road  they  had  Just  passed, 
and  of  the  numerous  dangers  they  had  escaped,  and  expressed  wonder 
bow  their  lord  should  choose  to  enoouirter  all  these  In  the  darkness  of 
night ;  for  they  soaroely  allowed  that  the  torches  had  served  for  any 
other  purpose  but  that  of  ihowing  the  dreariness  of  the  mountains. 
Annette,  finding  she  coold  gain  no  Information,  left  them,  making 
noisy  petitions  for  more  wood  and  Are,  and  more  supper  on  the  table. 

Awl  now,  laa'amselle,  added  she,  I  am  so  sleepy-—!  am  sun,  If  you 
was  so  sleepy,  yon  would  not  desire  me  to  sit  up  with  yon. 

Emily,  indeed,  began  to  think  it  was  cruel  to  wish  It ;  she  bad  also 
waited  so  long  without  receiving  a.  summons  from  Montonl,  that  It  ap- 
peared he  did  not  mean  to  disturb  her  at  this  late  honr,  and  she  deter- 
mined to  dismiss  Annette.  Hut,  when  she  again  looked  round  her 
gloomy  chamber,  and  recollected  oertain  circumstances,  fear  seized  her 
spirits,  andrsbe  hedtated. 

And  yet  it  were  emel  of  me  to  ask  yon  to  stay  till  I  am  asleep,  An- 
nette, said  she,  for  I  fear  it  will  be  very  long  before  I  forget  myself  in 

I  dare  say  it  will  be  very  long,  nu'imwlle,  said  Annette. 


Bat,  before  you  go,  rejoined  Emily,  let  me  ask  yon — Had  Signor 

" !  left  Count  Morano  when  yon  quitted  the  hall  t 

i,  ma'am,  they  were  alone  together. 


Hare  yon  been  in  my  aunt's  dressing-room  since  yon  left  meT 

No,  ma'amselle :  I  called  at  her  door  as  I  passed,  but  it  waa  fasten- 
ed;  ao  I  thought  my  lady  was  gone  to  bed. 

Who,  then,  was  with  your  lady  just  nowt  said  Emily,  forgetting,  in 
surprise,  her  usual  prudence. 

Nobody,  I  believe,  ma'am,  replied  Annette ;  nobody  has  been  with 
her,  I  believe,  since  I  left  yon. 

Emily  took  no  farther  notice  of  the  subject,  and,  after  some  strag- 
gle with  imaginary  fears,  her  good-nature  prevailed  over  them  so  far, 
that  she  dismissed  Annette  for  the  night.  She  then  sat  musing  upon 
ber  own  circumstances  and  those  of  Madame  Montoui,  till  her  eye  j 
rested  on  the  miniature  picture,  which  she  had  found  after  her  father's  I 
death  among  the  papers  tie  had  enjoined  her  to  destroy.  It  was  open 
upon  the  table  before  Iter  among  some  loose  drawings,  having,  with 
them,  been  taken  out  of  a  little  box  by  Emily  some  hours  before. 
The  sight  of  it  called  ap  many  interesting  reflections,  but  the  melan- 
choly sweetness  of  the  countenance  soothed  the  emotions  which  these 
\  had  occasioned.  It  was  the  same  style  of  countenance  as  that  of  her 
1  late  father,  and,  while  she  gared  on  it  with  fondness  on  this  account, 
'  she  even  fanned  a  resemblance  in  the  features.    BiA  tV\»  XwawjiSSiw 
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ni  suddenly  interrupted,  when  she  recollected  the  word*  in  .the  man- 
uscript that  had  bean  found  with  this  picture,  and  which  had  formerly 
occasioned  her  so  much  doubt  and  horror.  At  length  she  roused  her- 
self from  the  deep  reverie  into  which  this  re  mem  bran  re  had  thrown 
her ;  but,  whan  she  rose  to  undress,  the  silence  and  solitude  to  which 
she  was  left,  at  this  midnight  hour,  for  not  even  a  distant  sound  was 
now  heard,  conspired  with  the  impression  the  subject  she  had  been 
considering  had  given  to  her  mind  to  appal  her.  Annette's  hints,  too, 
concerning  this  chamber,  simple  as  they  were,  had  not  failed  to  affect 
her,  since  they  followed  a  circumstance  of  peculiar  horror  which  she 
herself  had  witnessed,  and  since  the  scene  of  this  was  a  chamber  nearly 
adjoining  bar  own. 

The  door  of  the  staircase  was,  perhaps,  a  subject  of  more  reasonable 
alarm,  and  aha  now  began  to  apprehend,  snch  was  the  aptitude  of  her 
fears,  that  this  staircase  had  some  private  communication  with  the 
apartment,  which  she  shuddered  even  to  remember.  Determined  not 
to  undress,  she  lay  down  to  sleep  in  her  clothes,  with  her  late  father's 
dog,  the  faithful  ifandon,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  whom  she  consider- 
ed as  a  kind  of  guard. 

Thus  circumstanced,  she  tried  to  banish  reflection,  but  her  busy  fancy 
would  still  hover  over  the  subject  of  her  interest,  and  she  heard  the 
clock  of  the  castle  strike  two  before  alio  closed  her  eyes. 

From  the  disturbed  slumber  into  which  she  then  sunk,  she  was  soon 
awakened  by  a  noise,  which  seemed  to  arise  within  her  chamber ;  but 
the  silence  that  prevailed,  as  she  fearfully  listened,  inclined  her  to  be- 
lieve that  she  bad  been  alarmed  by  such  sounds  as  sometimes  occur  in 
dreams,  and  she  laid  her  head  again  upon  the  pillow. 

A  return  of  the  noise  again  disturbed  her ;  it  seemed  to  come  from 
that  part  of  the  room  which  communicated  with  the  private  staircase, 
and  she  instantly  remembered  the  odd  circumstance  of  the  door  having 
been  fastened,  during  the  preceding  night,  by  some  unknown  hand. 
Her  late  alarming  suspicion,  concerning  its  communication,  also  oc- 
curred to  her.  Her  heart  became  faint  with  terror.  Half  raising  her- 
self from  the  bed,  and  gently  drawing  aside  the  curtain,  she  looked 
towards  the  door  of  the  staircase,  but  the  lamp  that  burned  on  the 
hearth  spread  so  feeble  a  light  through  the  apartment,  that  the  remote 
■  parts  of  it  were  lost  in  shadow.  The  noise,  however,  which  she  was 
convinced  came  from  the  door,  continued.  It  seemed  like  that  made 
by  the  undrawing  of  rusty  bolts,  and  often  ceased,  and  was  then  re- 
newed more  gently,  as  if  the  hand  that  occasioned  it  was  restrained 
by  a  fear  of  discovery.  Whilo  Emily  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  spot, 
she  saw  the  door  move,  and  then  slowly  opened,  and  perceived  some- 
thing enter  the  room,  but  the  extreme  darkness  prevented  her  distin- 
guishing what  it  was.  Almost  fainting  with  terror,  she  had  yet  suffi- 
cient oummand  over  herself  to  check  the  shriek  that  was  escaping 
from  her  lips,  and  letting  the  curtain  drop  from  her  hand,  continued  to 
observe  in  silence  the  motions  of  the  mysterious  form  she  saw.  It 
seemed  to  glide  along  the  remote  obscurity  of  the  apartment,  then 
paused,  and,  as  it  approached  the  hearth,  she  perceived,  in  the  stronger 
light,  what  appeared  to  be  a  human  figure.    Certain  remembrances 
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now  ■track  upon  her  heart,  and  almost  subdtted  the  feeble  remains  of 
her  spirits ;  she  continued,  however,  to  watch  the  figure,  which  re- 
mained for  eome  time  motionless,  but  then,  advancing  slowly  towards 
the  bed,  stood  silently  at  the  feet,  where  the  curtains,  being  a  little 
open,  allowed  her  still  to  bm  it:  terror,  however,  had  now  deprived 
her  of  the  power  of  discrimination,  as  well  as  that  of  utteranoe. 

Having  continued  there  a  moment,  the  form  retreated  towards  the 
hearth,  when  it  took  the  lamp,  held  it  up,  surveyed  the  chamber  for  s 
few  momenta,  and  then  again  advanced  towards  the  bed.  The  light 
at  that  Inatant  awakening  the  dog  that  bad  slept  at  Emily's  feet,  ho 
harked  loudly,  and,  Jumping  to  the  floor,  flew  at  the  stranger,  who 
■truck  the  animal  smartly  with  a  sheathed  sword,  and,  springing  to- 
wards the  bed,  Emily  discovered — Count  Moreno  I 

She  gaud  at  him  for  a  moment,  in  speeehlew  aSHght,  while  he, 
throwing  himself  on  his  knee  at  the  bedside,  besought  her  to  fear 
nothing,  and,  having  thrown  down  bis  sword,  would  have  taken  her 
hand,  when  the  facilities,  that  terror  had  suspended,  suddenly  retain- 
ed, and  she  sprung  from  the  bed  in  the  dress  which  sorely  a  kind  of 
prophetic  apprehension  had  prevented  her,  on  this  night,  from  throw- 
ing aside. 

Morano  rose,  followed  her  to  the  door  through  which  he  had  en- 
tered, and  caught  her  hand  as  she  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase,  but 
not  before  she  had  discovered,  by  a  gleam  of  a  lamp,  another  man 
half  way  down  the  steps.  She  now  screamed  in  despair,  and,  believ- 
ing herself  given  up  by  Montoni,  saw,  indeed,  no  possibility  of 
escape. 

The  count,  who  still  held  her  hand,  led  her  back  into  the  chamber. 

Why  all  this  terror  I  said  he,  in  a  tremulous  voice.    Hear  me,  Emi- 
ly :  I  am  not  come  to  alarm  you ;  no,  by  Heaven  1  I  love  yon  too  well 
-too  well  for  my  own  peace- 
Emily  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  fearful  doubt. 

Then  leave  me,  sir,  said  sbe,  leave  me  instantly. 

Hear  me,  Emily,  resumed  Morano — heap  me  I     I  love,  and  am  iu  de- 
spair— yes — in  despair.    How  can  1  gaae  upon  yon,  and  know  that  it  i 
Is,  perhaps,  for  the  last  time,  without  suffering  all  the  phrensy  of  de- 

tspsir  t    But  it  shall  not  be  so ;  yon  shall  be  mine,  in  spite  of  Montoni  J 
and  all  his  villany.  »• 

In  spite  of  Montoni  1  orieil  Emily,  eagerly:  what  is  it  I  heart  '.  '_ 

You  hear  that  Montoni  is  a  villain,  exclaimed  Morano,  with  vehe- 
mence— a  villain  who  would  have  sold  you  to  my  love  I     Who— 

And  is  he  leas  who  wonld  have  bought  met  said  Emily,  fixing  on 
the  count  an  eye  of  calm  contempt.  Leave  the  room,  air,  inatnntly, 
she  continued,  in  a  voice  trembling  between  joy  and  fear,  or  I  will 
alarm  the  family,  and  you  may  receive  that  from  Bignor  Montoui'a 
vengeance  which  I  have  vainly  supplicated  from  bis  pity.  But  Em- 
ily knew  that  she  was  beyond  the  bearing  of  those  who  might  pro- 
tect her. 

You  can  never  hope  any  tiling  from  his  pity,  said  Morano  ;  he  has 
used  me  infamously,  and  my  vengeance  shall  pursue  him.  And  for 
yon,  Emily,  for  you,  be  has  new  plana  more  profitable  than  the  last,  no 
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doubt.  The  gleam  of  hope  which  the  count's  former  speech  bad  re- 
vived, was  now  nearly  extinguished  by  the  latter;  and  while  Emily's 
countenance  betrayed  the  emotions  of  her  mind,  he  endeavored  to 
take  advantage  of  the  discovery. 

I  lose  no  rime,  aaid  he ;  I  mine  not  to  exclaim  against  Houtoiii ;  I 
came  to  solicit,  to  plead—- to  Emily :  to  tell  her  all  1  suffer,  to  entreat 
her  to  save  me  from  despair,  ivnd  herself  from  destruction.  Emily ! 
the  schemes  of  Montoni  are  unsearchable,  but,  I  warn  von,  they  are 
terrible ;  be  has  no  principle  when  interest  or  ambition  leads.  Can  I 
luve  you,  and  abandon  yon  to  his  powerl  Fly,  then,  fly  from  this 
gleximy  prison,  with  a  lover  who  adores  you  I  I  have  bribed  a  servant 
of  the  castle  to  open  the  Rates,  and  before  to-morrow's  dawn,  yos  shall 
be  far  on  the  way  to  Venice. 

Emily,  overcome  by  the  sodden  shock  she  had  received,  at  the  mo- 
ment, too,  when  she  had  begun  to  hope  for  better  days,  now  thought 
she  saw  destruction  surround  her  on  every  side.  Unable  to  reply,  and 
almost  to  think,  she  threw  herself  into  a  chair,  pale  and  breathless. 
"That  Montoni  had  formerly  sold  her  to  Morano,  was  very  probable ; 
that  he  bad  now  withdrawn  his  consent  to  the  marriage,  was  evident 
from  the  count's  present  conduct;  and  it  was  nearly  certain  that  a 
scheme  of  stronger  interest  only  could  hare  induced  the  selfish  Mon- 
toni to  forego  a  plan  which  he  had  hitherto  so  strenuously  pursued. 
Those  reflections  made  her  tremble  at  the  hints  which  Morano  hod 
just  given,  which  she  no  longer  hesitated  to  believe ;  and,  while  she 
shrunk  from  the  new  scenes  of  misery  and  oppression  that  might  await 
her  in  the  castle  of  Ddolplio,  she  was  cum  polled  to  observe,  that  al- 
most her  only  means  of  escaping  them  was  by  submitting  herself  to 
the  protection  of  this  man,  with  whom  evils  more  certain  and  not  less 
terrible  appeared — evils  upon  which  she  conld  not  endure  to  pause  for 

Her  silence,  though  it  was  that  of  agony,  encouraged  the  hopes  of 
Morano,  who  watched  her  countenance  with  impatience,  took  again 
the  resisting  hand  she  had  withdrawn,  and,  as  be  pressed  it  to  his 
heart,  again  conjured  her  to  determine  immediately.  Every  moment 
we  lose  will  make  our  departure  more  dangerous,  said  he :  these  few 
rertake  » 


a  lost,  may  enable  Montoni  U 
&     I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  silent,  said  Emily,  faintly :  I  am  indeed  very 
H  wretched,  and  wretobed  I  must  remain.     Leavo  me — I  command  you, 
1  'leave  me  to  my  fftto. 

Never  I  cried  the  count  vehemently :  let  me  perish  first  I  Bat  for- 
give my  violence !  the  thought  of  losing  you  is  madness.  Yon  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  Montoni 's  character;  you  may  be  Ignorant  of  his 
sehomes — nay,  yon  must  be  so,  or  yon  would  not  hesitate  between  my 
love  and  his  power. 
Nor  do  I  hesitate,  said  Emily. 

\xt  ns  go,  then,  said  Mornno,  eagerly  kissing  her  hand,  and  riving: 
my  carriage  waits  below  the  castle  walls. 

You  mistake  me,  sir,  said  Emily.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
interest  you  express  in  my  welfare,  and  to  decide  by  my  own  choice, 
I  shall  remain  under  the  protection  of  Signer  Montoni. 
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Under  hit  promotion!  exclaimed  Morano,  proudly— UimbJwMm/ 
Emily,  why  will  yon  suffer  yourself  to  be  thus  deluded  1  I  have  aire*- 
dy  told  yoa  what  yon  have  to  expect  from  his  protocl***. 

And  pardon  me,  air,  if  in  this  instance,  1  doubt  mere  assertion,  and, 
to  bet  convinced,  require  something  approaching  to  proof. 

I  have  now  neither  the  time  nor  the  means  of  adducing  proof,  re- 
plied the  count. 

Nor  bar*  I,  air,  the  htdinatkm  tn  listen  to  it,  if  yon  had. 

But  yoa  trifle  with  my  patience  and  inj  distress,  continued  Moreno. 
la  a  marriage  with  a  man  who  adores  yoa  so  very  terrible  hi  your 
eye*,  that  yon  wonld  prefer  to  it  all  the  misery  to  which  Montoni  may 
eondenan  yon  in  this  remote  prison  )  Some  wretch  meat  hare  stolen 
those  aflactkna  which  ought  to  be  mine,  or  too  could  not  thus  obsti- 
nately persist  in  refusing  an  offer  that  would  place  you  beyond  the 
reach  of  opprearion.  Morano  walked  aboot  the  room  with  quick  steps 
and  a  dbtvrbed  air. 

This  discourse,  Oonnt  Morano,  sufficiently  proves  that  my  affections 
ought  not  to  be  yours,  said  Emily,  mildly ;  and  this  conduct,  that  I 
should  not  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  oppression,  so  long  as  I  re- 
mained in  your  power.  If  you  wish  me  to  believe  otherwise,  cease  to 
uppresa  me  any  longer  by  your  presence.  If  you  refuse  this,  you  will 
compel  me  to  expose  yoa  to  the  reeentTnent  of  Signor  Montoni. 

Yes,  let  him  come,  cried  Morano,  furiously,  and  brave  my  resent- 
ment I  Let  him  dare  to  face  once  more  the  men  he  has  so  courageous- 
ly injured;  danger  shall  teach  him  morality,  and  vengeance  justice — 
kit  him  come  and  receive  my  sword  in  hie  heart  1 

The  vehemence  with  which  this  was  uttered  gave  Emily  new  cause 
of  alarm,  who  rose  from  her  chair,  but  her  trembling  frame  refused  to 
support  her,  and  she  resumed  her  seat, — the  words  died  on  her  lips, 
and  when  she  looked  wistfully  towards  the  door  of  the  coridor,  which 
was  locked,  she  considered  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment before  Morano  wonld  he  apprised  of,  and  able  to  counteract  her 
intention. 

Without  observing  her  agitation,  he  continued  to  pace  the  room  in 
the  utmost  perturbation  of  spirits.     His  darkened   countenance  ex- 
pressed all  the  rage  of  jealousy  and  revenge ;  and  a  person  who  had    , 
seen  his  features  under  the  smile  of  ineffable  tenderness,  which  he  so     r. 
lately  assumed,  would  now  scarcely  have  believed  them  to  be  the 

Count  Morano,  said  Emily,  at  length  recovering  her  voice,  calm,  I 
entreat  you,  these  transports,  and  listen  to  reason,  if  yon  will  not  to 
pity.  You  have  equally  misplaced  your  love  and  your  hatred.  I  never 
could  have  returned  the  affection  with  which  you  honor  me,  and  cer- 
tainly could  have  never  encouraged  it;  neither  has  Signnr  Montoni  in- 
jured yon,  for  you  must  Imve  known  that  ho  had  no  right  to  dispose 
of  my  hand,  had  he  even  possessed  the  power  to  do  so.  Leave,  then, 
leave  the  castle,  while  you  may  with  unlet;-.  Spare  yourself  the  dread- 
ful consequences  of  an  unjust  revenge,  and  the  remorse  of  having  pro- 
longed to  me  these  moments  of  suffering. 

Ik  it  for  mine  or  for  Montoni 'a  safety  that  you  ax*  Ann  siartosAA 
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•aid  Merano,  eoWrv,  and  turning  lowirdi  her  with  a  look  of  acri- 

Fur  both,  replied  Emily,  in  a  trembling  mice. 

Unjust  revenge:  cried  the  count,  resuming  tbe  abrupt  tones  of  pas- 
sion. Who  that  loots  upon  that  luce,  can  imagine  the  punishment  ade- 
quate to  tbe  injury  he  would  have  done  met  Yes,  I  will  leave  the 
casili.-;  but  it  shall  not  be  alone.     1  have  trifled  too  long.     Since  n 


■a  and  my  sufferings  cannot  prevail,  force  shall.     I  have  people  in 

'bo  nail  convey  yon  to  tot  carriage.     Your  voice  will  bring 

;  it  cannot  be  heard  from  tiiia  remote  part  of  the  castle;  sub- 


mit, therefore,  in  silence,  to  go  with  me. 

This  was  an  unnecessary  injunction  at  present;  for  Emily  was  too 
certain  that  her  call  would  avail  her  nothing;  and  terror  had  so  en- 
tirely disordered  her  thoughts,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  plead  to  Mo- 
tbdo,  bat  sat  mate  and  trembling  in  her  chair,  till  he  advanced  to  lift 
her  from  it,  when  she  suddenly  raised  herself,  and  with  a  repulsive 
gesture  and  a  countenance  of  forced  serenity,  Mid,  Count  Horano !  I 
am  now  in  your  power;  but  yon  will  observe,  that  this  is  not  the  con- 
duct which  can  win  the  esteem  yon  appear  so  solicitous  to  obtain,  and 
that  you  are  preparing  for  vourself  a  load  of  remorse,  in  the  miseries 
of  a  friendless  orphan,  which  can  never  leave  you.  Do  you  believe 
your  heart  to  be,  indeed,  so  hardened,  that  yon  can  look  without  etno 
tion  on  the  suffering  to  which  you  could  condemn  me? — 

Emily  was  interrupted  by  the  growling  of  the  dog,  who  now  came 
again  from  the  bed,  and  Moreno  looked  towards  the  door  of  the  stair- 
case, where  no  person  appearing,  he  called  aloud,  Cesariol 

Emily,  said  the  count,  why  will  yon  reduce  me  to  adopt  this  con- 
duct? How  much  more  willing  wonld  I  persuade  than  compel  yim  to 
become  my  wife!  but,  by  Heaven  I  I  will  not  leave  yon  to  be  sold  by 
Montoni.  Yet  a  thought  glances  across  my  mind  that  bring*  madness 
with  it.  I  know  not  how  to  name  it.  It  is  preposterous— it  cannot 
he.  Yet  you  tremble — you  grow  pale!  It  is!  it  is  so;  yoa — yon — 
love  Montoni !  cried  Muranu,  grasping  Emily's  wrist,  and  stamping  his 
foot  on  the  floor. 

An  involuntary  air  of  surprise  appeared  on  her  countenance.  If  you 
have  indeed  believed  so,  said  she,  believe  so  still. 

That  look,  those  words  confirm  it,  exclaimed  Mnrano,  furiously.  No, 
no,  no,  Montoni  had  a  richer  prize  in  view  than  gold.  Bat  ho  shall 
not  live  to  triumph  over  mo! — this  very  instant — 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  load  barking  of  the  dog. 

Stay,  Count  Hurano,  said  Emily,  terrified  by  his  words,  and  hy  the 
fnry  expressed  in  his  eyes,  I  will  save  you  from  this  error.  Of  all  men, 
ftigimr  Montoni  Is  not  your  rival ;  though  if  I  find  all  other  means  of 
saving  myself  vnin,  I  will  try  whether  my  voice  may  not  arouse  his 
servants  to  ury  win -or. 

Asxertioi],  replied  Moreno,  nt  snch  a  moment,  is  not  to  be  depended 
npon.  Elow  could  I  sufl'.r  myself  to  doubt,  even  for  an  instant,  that 
ho  could  st'o  vim,  anil  not  love?  But  my  first  care  shall  l>e  to  convey 
you  from  tho  castle.     Cesiiriol  ho,— Cessrio! 

A  man  now  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  staircase,  and  other  steps 
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were  heard  ascending.  Emily  uttered  m  loud  shriek,  aa  Morano  hur- 
ried her  across  the  chamber,  and,  at  the  tame  moment,  she  heard  a 
noise  at  the  door  that  opened  upon  the  corridor.  The  count  paused  an 
Instant,  as  if  his  mind  was  suspended  between  love  and  the  desire  of 
vengeance ;  and  in  that  instant  the  door  gavo  way,  and  Montoni,  fol- 
lowed by  the  old  steward  and  several  other  persons,  burst  into  the 

Drawl  cried  Montoni  to  the  count,  who  did  not  pause  for  a  second 
bidding,  but,  giving  Emily  into  the  hands  of  the  people  that  appeared 
Crura  the  staircase,  turned  fiercely  round.  This  in  thine  heart,  villain  1 
said  he,  as  he  made  a  thnut  at  Montoni  with  his  sword,  who  parried 
the  blow  and  aimed  another,  while  some  of  the  persons  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  room,  endeavored  to  part  the  combatants,  and 
otben  rescued  Emily  from  the  hands  of  Moreno's  servants. 

Was  it  for  this,  Count  Morano,  said  Montoni,  in  a  cool,  sarcastic,  tone 
of  voice,  that  I  received  you  under  my  roof,  and  permitted  you,  though 
my  declared  enemy,  to  remain  under  it  for  the  night  i  Was  it  that 
you  might  repay  my  hospitality  with  the  treachery  of  a  fiend,  and  rob 
me  of  my  niece? 

Who  talks  of  treachery?  said  Morano,  in  a  tone  of  unrestrained  ve- 
hemence. Let  him  that  does  show  an  unblushing  nice  of  innocence. 
Muntoni,  you  are  a  villain!  If  there  is  treachery  in  this  affair,  look 
to  yourself  as  the  author  of  it.  If— do  I  say  J  /—whom  you  have 
wronged  with  unexampled  baseness,  whom  you  have  injured  almost 
beyond  redress  I  But  why  do  1  use  words!  Come  on,  coward,  and 
receive  justice  at  my  hands! 

Coward  I  cried  Montoni,  bursting  from  tho  people  who  held  him, 
and  rushing  on  the  count ;  when  tlicy  both  retreated  into  the  corridor, 
where  the  fight  continued  so  desperately  that  none  of  the  spectators 
dared  approach  them,  Muntoni  swearing,  that  the  first  who  interfered 
should  fall  by  his  sword. 

Jealousy  and  revenge  lent  all  their  fury  to  Moreno,  while  the  supe- 
rior skill  and  the  temperance  of  Montoni  enabled  him  to  wound  his 
adversary,  whom  his  servants  now  attempted  to  seize,  but  he  would 
not  be  restrained,  and,  regardless  of  his  wound,  continued  to  fight, 
lie  seemed  to  be  insensible  both  of  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and  alive 
only  to  the  energy  of  his  passions.  Montoni,  on  the  contrary,  perse- 
vered in  the  combat  with  a  fierce,  yet  wary  valor;  he  received  the 
point  of  Morano's  sword  on  his  arm,  but,  almost  in  the  some  instant, 
severely  wounded  and  disarmed  him.  The  count  then  fell  back  into 
the  arms  of  his  servants,  while  Montoni  held  his  sword  over  him,  and 
bade  bim  ask  hie  life.  Hora.no,  sinking  under  the  anguish  of  his 
wound,  had  scarcely  replied  by  a  gesture,  and  by  a  few  words  faintly 
articulated,  that  he  would  not — when  ho  fainted ;  and  Montoni  was  then 
going  to  have  plunged  the  sword  into  hid  breast,  as  he  lay  senseless, 
but  bis  arm  was  arrested  by  Cavigni.  To  the  interruption  ho  yielded 
without  much  dillicully,  but  bis  completion  changed  almost  to  black- 
ness, as  ho  looked  upon  his  fallen  adversary,  and  ordered  that  he  should 
be  curried  instantly  from  the  castle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Emily,  who  had  been  withheld  from  leaving  the 
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chamber  during  the  affray,  now  came  forward  into  the  corridor,  and 
pleaded  a  cause  of  common  humanity,  with  the  feelings  of  the  warm- 
est benevolence,  when  she  entreated  Montoni  to  allow  Morano  the 
assistance  in  the  castle  which  his  situation  required.  But  Montoni, 
who  had  seldom  listened  to  pity,  now  seemed  rapacious  of  vengeance, 
and  with  a  monster's  cruelty,  again  ordered  his  defeated  enemy  to  be 
taken  from  the  castle,  in  his  present  state,  though  there  wore  only  the 
woods,  or  a  solitary  neighboring  cottage,  to  shelter  him  from  the 
night 

The  connt's  servants  having  declared  that  they  would  not  move  him 
till  ho  revived,  Montoni's  stood  inactive,  Cavigni  remonstrating,  and 

Emily,  superior  to  Montor" "~ l_  "     **  "  ~      "    a 

directing  the  attendants  t 

had  leisure  to  feel  pain  from  his  o 

The  count,  meanwhile,  having  slowly  recovered,  the  first  object  he 
flaw,  on  raising  his  eyes,  was  Emily  bending  over  him  with  a  counte- 
nance strongly  expressive  of  solicitude.  lie  surveyed  her  with  a  look 
of  anguish . 

I  have  deserved  this,  said  he,  but  not  from  Montoni.  It  is  from  yon, 
Emily,  that  1  have  deserved  punishment,  yet  1  receive  only  pity  t  lie 
paused,  for  he  had  spoken  with  difficulty.  After  a  moment,  ne  pro- 
ceeded. I  most  resign  yon,  but  not  to  Montoni.  Forgive  me  the  suf- 
ferings I  have  already  occasioned  yon  1  Bnt  for  that  villain — his  infa- 
my shall  not  go  unpunished.  Carry  mo  from  this  place,  said  he  to  his 
servants.  1  am  in  no  condition  to  travel !  yon  roust,  therefore,  tako 
me  to  the  nearest  cottage,  for  I  will  not  pass  the  night  under  his  roof, 
although  I  may  expire  on  the  way  from  it. 

Cesario  proposed  to  go  out,  and  inqniro  for  a  cottage  that  might  re- 
ceive his  master  before  he  attempted  to  remove  him  :  but  Momuo  wan 
Impatient  to  be  gone ;  the  anguish  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be  oven 
greater  than  that  of  his  wound,  and  he  rejected,  with  disdain,  th  > 
ofFer  of  Cavigni  to  entreat  Moutoni  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  castle.  Cesario  was  now  going  to  call  op  the  carnago 
to  the  great  gate,  but  the  count  forbade  him.  I  cannot  bear  the  mo- 
tion of  a  carriage,  said  he  :  cull  some  others  of  my  people,  that  they 
may  assist  in  bearing  me  in  their  arms. 

At  length,  however,  Morano  submitted  to  reason,  and  consented 
that  Cesario  should  first  prepare  some  cottage  to  receive  him.  Emily, 
now  that  he  had  recovered  his  senses,  was  about  to  withdraw  from  tile 
corridor,  when  a  message  from  Montoni  commanded  her  to  do  so,  and 
also  that  the  count,  if  he  was  not  already  gone,  should  quit  the  cosllu 
immediately.     Indignation  flashed  from  Moreno's  eyes,  and  flushed  his 

Tell  Montoni,  said  he,  that  I  shall  go  when  it  suits  my  own  conve- 
nience ;  that  1  nuit  the  earth',  he  dares  to  call  Ilia,  as  I  would  the  nest 
of  n  serpent ;  and  that  this  is  not  the  Inst  he  shall  hear  from  me. 
Tell  him,  I  will  not  leave  another  murder  on  his  conscience,  if  I  can 
help  it. 
Count  iforano!  do  yon  know  irtittt  ^ou.  u^  t  said  Cavigni. 
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Yes,  signor,  I  know  well  what  I  say,  and  he  will  understand  well 
what  J  mean.  His  conscience  will  assist  his  understanding  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

Count  Morano,  said  Verezzi,  who  had  hitherto  silently  observed 
him,  dare  again  to  insult  my  friend,  and  I  will  plunge  this  sword  in 
your  body. 

It  would  be  an  action  worthy  the  friend  of  a  villain !  said  Morano, 
as  the  strong  impulse  of  his  indignation  enabled  him  to  raise  himself 
from  the  arms  of  his  servants ;  but  the  energy  was  momentary,  and 
he  sunk  back  exhausted  by  the  effort.  Montoni's  people,  meanwhile, 
held  Verezzi,  who  seemed  inclined,  even  in  this  instant,  to  execute  his 
threats ;  and  Gavigni,  who  was  not  so  depraved  as  to  abet  the  cow- 
ardly malignity  of  verezzi,  endeavored  to  withdraw  him  from  the  cor- 
ridor ;  and  Emily,  whom  a  companionate  interest  had  thus  long  de- 
tained, was  now  quitting  it  in  new  terror,  when  the  supplicating 
voice  of  Morano  arrested  her,  and,  by  a  feeble  gesture,  he  beckoned 
her  to  draw  nearer.  She  advanced  with  timid  steps,  but  the  fainting 
languor  of  his  countenance  again  awakened  her  pity,  and  overcame 
her  terror. 

I  am  going  from  hence  forever,  said  he :  perhaps  I  shall  never  see 
you  again.  I  would  carry  with  me  your  forgiveness,  Emily;  nay, 
more — I  would  also  carry  your  good  wishes. 

You  have  my  forgiveness,  then,  said  Emily,  and  my  sincere  wishes 
for  your  recovery. 

And  only  for  my  recovery  ?  said  Morano,  with  a  sigh. 

For  your  general  welfare,  added  Emily. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  contented  with  this,  he  resumed :  I  certainly 
have  not  deserved  more ;  but  I  would  ask  you,  Emily,  sometimes  to 
think  of  me,  and,  forgetting  my  offence,  to  remember  only  the  passion 
which  occasioned  it.  1  would  ask,  alas!  impossibilities:  I  would  ask 
you  to  love  me !  At  this  moment,  when  I  am  about  to  part  with 
you,  and  that  perhaps  forever,  I  am  scarcely  myself.  Emily,  may  you 
never  know  the  torture  of  a  passion  like  mine!  What  do  I  say?  Oh 
that  for  me,  you  might  be  sensible  of  such  a  passion  1 

Emily  looked  impatient  to  be  gone.  I  entreat  you,  count,  to  con- 
sult your  own  safety,  said  she,  and  linger  here  no  longer.  1  tremble 
for  the  consequence  of  Signor  Verezzi's  passion,  and  of  Montoni's  re- 
sentment, should  he  learn  that  you  are  still  here. 

Morano's  face  was  overspread  with  a  momentary  crimson,  his  eyes 
sparkled,  but  he  seemed  endeavoring  to  conquer  his  emotion,  and  re- 
plied, in  a  calm  voice,  Since  you  are  interested  for  my  safety,  I  will 
regard  it,  and  be  gone.  But,  before  I  go,  let  me  again  hear  you  say 
that  you  wish  me  well,  said  he,  fixing  on  her  an  earnest  and  mournful 
look. 

Emily  repeated  her  assurances.  Ho  took  her  hand,  which  she 
scarcely  attempted  to  withdraw,  and  put  it  to  his  lips.  Farewell, 
Count  Morano !  said  Emily  ;  and  she  turned  to  #o,  when  a  second 
message  arrived  from  Moiitoui,  and  she  again  conjured  Morano,  as  he 
valued  his  life,  to  quit  the  castle  immediately,  lie  re£atd«d  Iv^t  vx  *\- 
lence,  with  a  look  of  fixed  despair.    But  she  V\aA  no  &*&&  \a\  oofcara* 
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lie  witt  in  the  cedar  parlor,  that  adjoined  the  grant  ball,  laid  upon  a 
oouch,  and  suffering  ■  degree  of  anguish  from  his  wound,  which  few 
persona  could  have  disguised  as  he  aid.  His  countenance,  which  was 
stern  bnt  calm,  expressed  the  dark  passion  of  revenge,  but  no  aynip- 
torn  of  [iain  ;  bodily  pain,  indeed,  he  had  always  despised,  and  yielded 
only  to  the  strong  and  terrible  energies  of  the  sonl.     He  was  attended 


attributed  her  stay  in  the  corridor 
cnrred  to  her  artless  mind. 


This  is  an  instance  of  female  caprice,  said  he.  which  I  ought  to  have 
■urcseen.  Count  Mor&no,  whose  suit  yon  obstinately  rejected,  so  long 
aa  it  was  countenanced  fay  roe,  yon  favor,  it  seems,  since  yon  find  I 
have  dismissed  him. 

Emily  looked  astonished.  1  do  not  comprehend  you,  sir,  said  she. 
You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  design  of  the  count  to 
visit  the  double  chamber  was  founded  upon  any  approbation  of  mine  I 

To  that  1  reply  nothing,  said  Montoni ;  but  it  must  certainly  be  a 
more  than  common  interest  that  made  you  plead  so  warmly  in  his 
cause,  and  that  could  detain  you  Urns  long  in  iiis  presence,  contrary  to 
my  express  order — in  the  presence  of  a  man  whom  you  have  hitherto 
on  all  occasions  most  scrupulously  shunned! 

I  fear,  sir,  it  was  more  than  common  interest  that  detained  me, 
said  Emily,  calmly ;  for  of  late  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  of 
compassion  is  an  uncommon  one.  Bnt  how  could  I,  could  you,  sir, 
witness  Oount  Morano's  deplorable  condition,  and  not  wish  to  relieve  it? 

You  add  hypocrisy  to  caprice,  said  Montoni,  frowning,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  satire  to  both ;  but  before  you  undertake  to  regain  to  the 
morals  of  other  persons,  you  should  learn  and  practise  the  virtues 
which  are  indispensable  to  a  woman — sincerity,  uniformity  of  conduct, 
and  obedience. 

Emily,  who  had  always  endeavored  to  regulate  her  conduct  by  the 
nicest  laws,  and  whose  mind  was  finely  sensible,  not  only  of  wnat  is 
just  in  moral*,  bnt  of  whatever  is  beautiful  in  the  female  character, 
was  shocked  by  these  words ;  yet,  in  the  next  moment,  her  heart 
swelled  with  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  praise  instead  of 
censure,  and  she  was  proudly  silent.  Montoni,  acquainted  with  the 
delicacy  of  her  mind,  knew  how  keenly  she  wonld  feel  his  rebuke; 
hut  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  luxury  of  conscious  worth,  and  therefore, 
did  not  foresee  the  energy  of  that  sentiment  which  now  repelled  his 
satire.  Turning  to  his  servant,  who  had  lately  entered  the  room,  he 
asked  whether  Mornno  hail  quitted  the  castle.  The  man  answered, 
that  his  servants  wero  then  removing  hint  on  a  couch  to  a  neighboring 
cottage.  Montoni  seemed  somewhat  nppeased  on  hearing  this ;  and, 
when  Ladovioo  appeared,  n  few  moments  after,  and  said  that  Morano 
was  gone,  he  told  Emily  she  might  retire  to  tat  k\«MCMRM. 
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She  withdrew  willingly  from  his  presence ;  but  the  thought  of  paw- 
inn  tne  remainder  of  the  night  in  &  chamber  which  the  dour  from  the 
staircase  made  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  any  pen-on,  mm  alarmed  her 
mure  than  ever,  and  she  determined  to  call  at  Madame  Montuui'ti  room, 
and  request  that  Annette  might  be  permitted  to  be  with  her. 

On  reaching  the  great  gallery,  she  heard  voices  seemingly  in  dispute, 
and  her  spirits  now  apt  to  take  alarm,  she  panged,  but  soon  distingnish- 
ed  some  words  of  Cavigni  and  Verezzi,  and  went  towards  them  in  the 
hope  of  conciliating  their  difference.  They  were  alone.  Verezzi's 
face  waa  still  flushed  with  rage ;  and  as  the  first  object  of  it  waa  now 
removed  from  him,  he  appeared  willing  to  transfer  his  resentment  to 
Carigni,  who  seemed  to  be  ei postulating  rather  than  disputing  with 
them. 

Verezzi  waa  protesting  that  he  wonld  instantly  inform  Montoni  of 
the  insult  which  Mornno  had  thrown  out  nguinut  him,  and  above  all, 
that  wherein  be  had  accused  him  of  murder. 

There  is  no  answering,  said  Oavigni,  for  the  words  of  a  men  in  a 
passion ;  little  serious  regard  ought  to  be  paid  to  them.  If  yon  per- 
sist in  your  resolution,  the  consequences  may  be  fatal  to  both.  We 
have  now  more  serious  interests  to  pursue  than  those  of  petty  revenge. 

Emily  joined  her  entreaties  to  Covigni's  argument*,  and  they  at 
length  prevailed  so  far  as  that  Verezzi  consented  to  retire  without  see- 
ing Montoni. 

On  calling  at  ber  aunt's  apartment,  sho  found  it  fastened.  In  a  few 
moments,  however,  it  waa  opened  by  Madame  Montoni  herself. 

It  insy  be  remembered  that  it  was  by  a  door  lending  into  the  bed- 
room from  a  back  passage,  that  Emily  hod  secretly  entered  a  few  hours 
preceding.  She  now  conjectured,  by  the  calmness  of  Madame  Monto- 
ni's  air,  that  she  was  not  apprised  of  the  accident  which  hnd  befallen 
her  husband,  and  was  beginning  to  inform  her  of  it,  in  the  tenderest 
manner  she  could,  when  tier  aunt  interrupted  her  by  saying  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  whole  affair. 

Emily  knew,  indeed,  that  she  hnd  little  reason  to  love  Montoni,  but 
could  scarcely  have  believed  her  capable  of  sik.1i  perfect  apathy  as 
she  now  discovered  towards  him;  having  obtained  permission,  how- 
ever, for  Annette  to  sleep  in  her  chaiulicr,  she  went  thither  imme- 
diately. 

A  truck  of  Mood  appeared  along  the  corridor  leading  to  it;  and  on 
the  spot  where  the  count  and  Montoni  hod  fought,  the  whole  floor  was 
stained.  Emily  shuddered,  and  leaned  on  Annette  as  she  passed. 
When  she  reached  her  apartment,  sho  instantly  determined,  since  the 
door  of  tbe  staircase  hod  been  left  open,  and  that  Annette  was  now 
with  her,  to  explore  whither  it  led — a  circumstance  now  materially 
connected  with  her  own  safety.  Annette,  accordingly,  half  curious 
nnd  half  afraid,  proposed  to  descend  the  stairs;  hut  on  approaching 
the  door,  they  perceived  that  it  was  already  fastened  without,  and 
their  cure  was  then  directed  to  the  securing  it  on  the  inside  also,  by 
placing  against  it  as  much  of  the  heavy  furniture  of  the  room  as  they 
could  lift.  Emily  then  retired  to  bed,  and  Annette  continued.  «o.  «. 
chair  by  the  hearth,  where  some  feeble  embers  TemaXneA. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

"OtMT  Nn>  Ulst  irllibU  nui'i  miiMi 
Ob  aakb  ad  ibn*  oi  4*hM  nlHirsiimi" 

It  is  dow  nnnnnMij  to  mention  some  oircumstanoea  which  could  not 
be  related  amidst  the  events  of  Emily's  hasty  departure  from  Venice, 
or  together  with  those  which  so  rapidly  succeeded  to  her  arrival  in  the 

On  the  morning  of  her  journey.  Count  Morano  bad  gone  at  the  ap- 

Kinted  hour  to  the  mansion  of  Montoni  to  demand  nil  bride.  When 
reached  it,  he  wai  somewhat  surprised  by  the  silence  and  solitary 
sir  of  the  portico  where  Hontonra  lacqueys  usually  loitered ;  bat  sur- 
prise was  soon  changed  to  astonishment,  and  astonishment  to  the  rage 
of  disappointment,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  an  old  woman,  who 
told  his  servants  that  her  master  and  his  family  had  left  Venice  early 
in  the  morning  for  Terra- Firma.  Scarcely  believing  what  his  servants 
told,  he  left  his  gondola  and  rushed  into  the  hall  to  inquire  farther. 
The  old  woman,  who  was  the  only  person  left  in  care  of  the  mansion, 
persisted  in  her  story,  which  the  silent  and  deserted  apartments  soon 
convinced  him  was  no  Action.  Be  then  seized  her  with  a  menacing  air,  as 
if  he  meant  to  wreak  all  his  vengeance  upon  her,  at  the  same  time  ask- 
ing her  twenty  questions  in  a  breath,  ana  all  these  with  a  gesticulation 
so  furious,  that  she  was  deprived  of  the  power  of  answering  them  ; 
then  suddenly  letting  her  go,  be  stamped  about  the  hall  like  a  madman, 
cursing  Montoni  and  his  own  folly. 

When  the  good  woman  was  at  liberty,  and  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  her  fright,  she  told  hira  all  she  knew  of  the  afflrir,  which  was, 
indeed,  very  little,  but  enough  to  enable  Morano  to  discover  that  Mon- 
toni was  gone  to  his  castle  on  the  Apennines.  Thither  he  followed,  as 
soon  as  his  servants  could  complete  the  necessary  preparation  for  the 
journey,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  and  attended  by  a  number  of  his 
people,  determined  to  obtain  Emily,  or  a  full  revenge  on  Montoni. 
When  his  mind  liad  recovered  from  the  first  effervescence  of  rage,  aud 
his  thoughts  became  less  obscured,  his  conscience  hinted  to  him  cer- 
tain circumstances,  which,  in  some  measure,  explained  tlie  conduct  oi 
Montoni :  but  how  the  latter  could  have  been  led  to  suspect  an  inten- 
tion, which  he  had  believed  was  known  only  to  himself,  he  could  not 
even  guess.  On  this  occasion,  however,  ho  had  been  partly  betrayed 
by  that  sympathetic  intelligence,  which  may  be  said  to  exist  between 
bad  minds,  and  which  teaches  one  man  to  judge  what  another  will  do 
in  the  same  circumstances.  Thus  it  was  with  Montoni,  who  had  now 
received  indisputable  proof  of  a  truth,  which  he  had  some  time  sus- 
pected— that  Morano's  circumstances,  instead  of  being  affluent,  as  be 
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had  been  bidden  to  believe,  were  greatly  involved.  Montoni  had  been  I 
interested  in  hie  init  by  motives  entirely  selfish,  those  of  avarice  and  / 
pride;  the  last  of  which  would  have  been  gratified  by  an  alliance  with 
•  Venetian  nobleman,  the  former  by  Emily's  estate  in  Gasoony,  which 
he  had  stipulated,  as  the  price  of  his  favor,  should  be  delivered  op  to 
him  from  the  day  of  her  marriage.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  been  led 
to  suspect  the  consequence  of  the  count's  boundless  extravagance ;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  evening  preoeding  the  intended  nuptials,  that  he  ob- 
tained certain  information  of  his  distressed  circumstances.  He  did  not 
hesitate  then  to  infer,  that  Morano  designed  to  defraud  him  of  Emily's 
estate;  and  in  this  supposition  he  was  confirmed,  and  with  apparent 
reason,  by  the  subsequent  oonduot  of  the  count,  who,  after  having  ap- 
pointed to  meet  him  on  that  nighty  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  in- 
strument which  was  to  secure  to  him  his  reward,  foiled  in  his  engage- 
ment. 

finch  a  circumstance,  indeed,  in  a  man  of  Mornno's  gey  and  thought- 
less character,  and  at  a  tune  when  his  mind  was  engaged  by  the  bustle 
of  preparation  for  his  nuptials,  might  have  been  attributed  to  a  cause 
less  decisive  than  design :  but  Hontoni  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to 
interpret  it  his  own  way,  and,  after  vainly  waiting  the  count's  arrival 
for  several  hours,  he  gave  orders  for  his  people  to  bo  in  readiness  to 
set  off  at  a  moment's  notice.  By  hastening  to  Urinlpho,  he  intended 
to  remove  Emily  from  the  reach  of  Horano,  as  well  as  to  break  otf  the 
affair,  without  submitting  himself  to  useless  altercation ;  and  if  the 
count  meant  what  he  called  honorably,  lie  would  doubtless  liJkiw  Em- 
ily, and  sign  the  writings  in  question.  If  this  was  done,  so  little  con- 
sideration had  Hontoni  for  her  welfare,  that  he  would  not  hnve  scru- 
pled to  sacrifice  her  to  a  man  of  ruined  fortune,  since  by  that  means  he 
could  enrich  himself ;  and  he  forbore  to  mention  to  her  the  motive  of 
hit  sudden  journey,  lest  the  hope  it  might  revive  should  render  her 
more  intractable  when  submission  would  be  required. 

With  these  ooasi derations,  be  hod  left  Venice ;  and,  with  others  to- 
tally different,  Morano  had  soon  after  pursued  his  steps  across  the  rug- 
ged Apennines.  When  his  arrival  was  announced  at  the  castle,  Montoni 
did  not  believe  that  he  would  have  presumed  to  show  himself,  unless 
l.o  had  meant  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  he,  therefore,  readily  ad- 
mitted him ;  but  the  enraged  countenance  and  expressions  of  Morano, 
i  he  entered  the  apartment,  instantly  undeceived  him ;  and,  when 


Montoni  had  explained,  in  part,  the  motives  of  his  abrupt  dopartur 
from  Venice,  the  count  still  persisted  in  demanding  Emily,  i 
preaching  Montoni,  without  even  naming  the  former  stipulator 


Montoni,  at  length,  weary  of  the  dispute,  deferred  the  settling  of  it 
till  the  morrow,  and  Horano  retired  with  some  hope,  suggested  by 
Hontoni's  apparent  indecision.  When,  however,  in  the  silence  of  his 
own  apartment,  he  began  to  consider  the  past  conversation,  the  char- 
acter of  Montoni,  and  some  former  instances  of  his  duplicity,  the  hope 
which  he  had  admitted  vanished,  and  he  determined  nut  to  neglect  the 
present  possibility  of  obtaining  Emily  by  other  means.  To  hi*  confi- 
dential valet  he  told  his  design  of  carrying  away  Emily ;  and  sent  him 
back  to  Hontoni's  servants  to  find  out  one  among  them  who  might  en- 
10 
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able  him  to  execute  it.  The  choice  of  this  person  he  intrusted  to  the 
fellow's  own  discernment,  and  not  imprudently ;  for  he  discovered  a 
man  whom  Hontoni  had  on  some  former  occasion  treated  harshly,  and 
who  was  now  ready  to  betray  him.  This  man  conducted  Cesorio 
round  the  castle,  through  a  private  passage,  to  the  staircase  that  led 


o  Emily's  chamber ;  then  showed  him  a  short  way  out  of  the  build- 
ing, ana  afterwards  procured  him  the  keys  that  wonld  secure  his  re- 
treat.    The  man  was  well  rewarded  for  his  trooble :  how  the'eount 


is  rewarded  for  his  treachery  has  already  appeared. 

Meanwhile,  old  Carlo  had  overheard  two  of  Horano's  servant*,  who 
hod  been  ordered  to  be  in  waiting  with  the  carriage  beyond  the  castle 
walla,  expressing  their  surprise  at  their  master's  sudden  and  secret  de 
part  ure ;  for  the  valet  had  intrusted  them  with  no  more  of  Morano's 
designs  than  it  was  necessary  fur  them  to  execute.  They,  however, 
indulged  themselves  in  surmises,  and  in  expressing  them  to  each  other, 
and  from  these  Carlo  had  drawn  a  just  conclusion.  But  before  lie 
ventured  to  disclose  his  apprehensions  to  Hontoni,  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  a  farther  confirmation  of  them,  and  for  this  purpose  placed 
himself,  with  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  at  the  door  of  Emily's  apart- 
ment that  opened  upon  the  corridor,  lie  did  not  watch  long  in  vain, 
though  the  growling  of  the  dog  had  once  nearly  betrayed  him.  When 
ho  was  convinced  that  Morano  was  in  the  room,  and  had  listened 
long  enough  to  his  conversation  to  understand  his  scheme,  he  immedi- 
ately alunned  Hontoni,  and  thus  rescued  Emily  from  the  designs  of  the 

Hontoni  on  the  following  morning  appeared  as  usual,  except  that  he 
wore  his  wounded  arm  in  a  sling:  he  went  out  upon  the  ramparts, 
overlooked  the  men  employed  in  repairing  them,  gave  orders  for  addi- 
tional workmen,  and  then  came  into  the  castle  to  give  audience  to 
several  persons  who  were  jnst  arrived,  and  who  were  shown  into  a 

Erivate  apartment,  where  he  communicated  with  them  for  near  an 
our.  Carlo  was  then  snmmoned,  and  ordered  to  conduct  the  stran- 
gers to  a  part  of  the  castle  which,  in  former  times,  had  been  occupied 
by  the  upper  servants  of  the  family,  and  to  provide  them  with  every 
necessary  refreshment.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  was  bidden  to  re- 
turn to  hia  master. 

Heanwhilo  the  count  remained  in  a  cottage  in  the  skirts  of  the 
woods  below,  suffering  under  bodily  and  mental  pain,  and  meditating; 
deep  revenge  against  Hontoni.  His  servant,  whom  ha  had  dispatched 
for  a  surgeon  to  the  nearest  town,  whioh  was,  however,  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  did  not  return  till  the  following  day,  when,  bis  wounds 
being  examined  and  dressed,  the  practitioner  refused  to  deliver  any 
positive  opinion  concerning  the  degree  of  danger  attending  them ;  but 
giving  his  patient  a  composing  draught,  and  ordering  him  to  be  kept 
quiet,  remained  at  the  rottjigi?  to  watch  the  event. 

Emily,  for  the  remainder  of  the  late  cventl'nl  night,  hod  been  Buf- 
fered to  sleep  undisturbed;  and  when  her  mind  recovered  from  th« 
confusion  of  (.lumber,  and  the  remembered  that  she  was  now  released 
from  the  addresses  of  Count  Morano,  her  spirits  wero  suddenly  re- 
lieved from  a  part  of  the  terrible  nnxit-iy   that   had  long  oppressed 
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than ;  that  which  remained  arose  chiefly  from  a  recollection  of  Mora- 
no's  ussertioiis  concerning  the  schemes  of  Montoni.  Ho  had  said,  that 
the  plant  of  the  latter  concerning  Emily  were  unsearchable,  yet  that 
ho  knew  them  to  be  terrible.  At  the  time  he  uttered  this,  she  almost 
believed  it  to  be  designed  for  tbe  purpose  of  prevailing  with  her  to 
throw  herself  into  his  protection,  and  she  still  thought  it  might  be 
chiefly  no  accounted  for :'  bnt  his  assertions  had  left  an  impression  on 
her  mind,  which  a  consideration  of  the  character  and  former  conduct 
of  Montoni  did  not  contribute  to  efface.     She,  however,  checked  her 

Sropensity  to  anticipate  evil;  and,  determined  to  enjoy  this  respite 
urn  actual  misfortune,  tried  to  dismiss  thought,  took  her  instruments 
for  drawing,  and  placed  herself  at  a  window,  to  select  into  a  landscape 
some  features  of  the  scenery  without. 

As  she  was  thns  employed,  she  saw,  walking  on  the  rampart  below, 
the  men  who  had  so  lately  arrived  at  the  castle.  The  sight  of  stran- 
gers surprised  her,  but  still  more  of  strangers  such  as  these.  There 
was  a  singularity  in  their  dress,  and  a  certain  fierceness  in  their  air, 
that  fixed  all  ber  attention.  She  withdrew  from  the  casement  while 
they  passed,  but  soon  returned  to  observe  them  farther.  Their  figures 
seemed  so  well  suited  to  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding  objects,  that, 
as  they  stood  surveying  the  castle,  she  sketched  them  for  banditti, 
amid  the  monntain  view  of  her  picture ;  when  she  had  finished  which, 
the  was  surprised  to  observe  the  spirit  of  her  group.  Bnt  she  had 
copied  from  nature. 

Carlo,  when  he  had  placed  refreshment  before  these  men  in  the 
apartment  assigned  to  them,  returned,  as  he  was  ordered,  to  Montoni, 
who  was  anxious  to  discover  by  what  servant  the  keys  of  the  castle 
bad  been  delivered  to  Morano  on  the  preceding  night.  But  this  man, 
though  he  was  too  faithful  to  his  master  to  see  him  quietly  injured, 
would  not  betray  a  fellow-servant  even  to  justice;  he  therefore  pre- 
tended to  be  ignorant  who  it  was  that  had  conspired  with  Oount  Mo- 
rano, and  related,  as  before,  that  he  had  only  overheard  some  of  the 
strangers  describing  the  plot. 

Montom's  suspicions  naturally  fell  upon  the  porter,  whom  he  ordered 
now  to  attend.     Carlo  hesitated,  and  then  with  slow  steps  Went  to  seek 

Barnard  inc,  the  porter,  denied  the  accusation  with  a  countenance  so 
steady  and  undaunted,  that  Montoni  could  scarcely  believe  him  guilty, 
though  ho  knew  not  how  to  think  him  innocent.  At  length  the  man 
was  dismissed  from  his  presence,  and,  though  the  real  offender,  escaped 
detection. 

Montoni  then  went  to  his  wife's  apartment,  whither  Emily  followed 
soon  after,  bnt  finding  them  in  high  dispute,  was  instantly  leaving  the 
room,  when  her  antit  called  ber  back  and  desired  her  to  stay. — Ton 
shall  be  a  witness,  said  she,  of  my  opposition.  Now,  sir,  repeat  the 
command  [  have  so  often  refused  to  obey. 

Montoni  turned  with  a  stern  countenance  to  Emily,  and  bade  her 
quit  the  apartment,  while  his  wife  persisted  in  desiring  that  she  wonld 
stay.  Emily  was  eager  to  escape  from  this  sceno  of  contention,  and 
anxious  also  to  serve  her  annt;  but  she  despaired  of  conciliating 
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Montoni,  in  whose  eves  the  rising  tempest  of  his  soul  flashed  terri- 
bly. 

Leave  the  room,  said  he,  in  a  roiee  of  thunder.  Emily  obeyed,  and 
walking  down  to  the  rampart,  which  the  strangers  had  now  left,  oon- 
tinned  to  meditate  on  the  unhappy  nurriin  of  her  father's  Bister,  and 
her  own  desolate  situation,  occasioned  by  the  ridiculous  impendence  of 
her  whom  she  had  always  wished  to  respect  and  love.  Madame  Mon- 
toni'e  conduct  had,  indeed,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Emilv  to  do 
either ;  but  her  gentle  heart  was  touched  by  her  distress,  and,  in  the 
pity  thus  awakened,  she  forgot  the  injurious  treatment  she  had  received 
from  her. 

As  she  sauntered  on  the  rampart,  Annette  appeared  at  the  hall  door, 
looked  cautiously  round,  and  then  advanced  to  meet  her. 

Dear  ma'amselle,  1  have  been  looking  for  yon  all  over  the  castle,  sakl 
she.    If  yon  will  step  this  way  I  will  show  yon  a  picture. 

A  picture!  exclaimed  Emily,  and  shuddered. 

Yea,  ma'am,  a  picture  of  the  late  lady  of  this  place.  Old  Carlo  just 
now  told  me  it  was  her,  and  I  thought  you  would  be  curious  to  see  it. 
As  to  my  lady,  you  know,  ma'amselle,  one  cannot  talk  about  such 
things  to  her. 

And  so,  said  Emily,  smilingly,  as  von  must  talk  of  them  to  some- 
body— 

Why,  yes,  ma'amselle ;  what  can  one  do  in  such  a  place  as  this  if  one 
must  not  talk  ?  If  I  was  in  a  dungeon,  if  they  would  let  me  talk — it 
would  be  some  comfort;  nay,  I  wonld,  if  it  was  only  to  the  walls. 
Bnt  come,  ma'amselle,  we  lose  time — let  me  show  you  the  picture. 

Is  it  veiled  f  said  Emily,  pausing. 

Dear  ma'amselle !  said  Annette,  fixing  ber  eyes  on  Emily's  face,  what 
makes  you  look  so  pale? — are  you  ill? 

No,  Annette,  I  am  well  enough,  bnt  1  have  no  desire  to  see  this  pio 
lure ;  return  into  the  hall. 

Whstl  ma'am,  not  to  see  the  lady  of  this  castle?  said  the  girl;  the 
lady  who  disappeared  so  strangely  ?  Well !  now  I  would  have  run  to 
the  farthest  mountain  we  can  see,  yonder,  to  have  got  a  sight  of  each 
a  picture ;  \oi  to  speak  my  mind,  that  atranpe.  story  \*  all  that  makes 
inc  care  about  this  old  castle,  though  it  makes  me  tin-ill  all  over,  aa  it 
were,  whenever  1  think  of  it. 

Yes,  Annette,  you  love  the  wonderful;  bnt  do  yon  know  that,  un- 
less yon  guard  against  this  inclination,  it  will  lead  yon  iuto  all  the  mis- 
ery of  superstition  I 

Annette  might  have  smiled,  in  her  turn,  at  this  sage  observation  of 
Emily,  who  could  tremble  with  ideal  terrors  as  much  as  herself;  and 
listen  almost  as  eagerly  to  the  recital  of  a  mysterious  story.  Annette 
nrged  her  request. 

Are  you  suro  it  is  a  picture?  said  Emily.  Have  you  seen  it? — Is  it 
veiled? 

Holy  Maria!  ma'amselle,  yes,  no,  yes.  I  am  sure  it  is  a  picture — I 
have  Keen  it,  and  it  is  not  veiled. 

Tbe  tone  and  look  of  surprise  with  which  this  was  uttered  recalled 
Emily's  prudence ;  who  concealed  her  emotion  under  a  smile,  and  bade 
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n  the  servants.  Several  other  por- 
traits hung  on  the  walls,  ooverad,  like  this,  with  dost  and  cobweb. 

That  ia  it,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette,  in  a  low  voice,  and  pointing. 
Emily  advanced,  and  surveyed  the  picture.  It  represented  a  lady  in 
the  flower  of  youth  and  beauty ;  her.  features  were  handsome  and  no- 
ble, full  of  strong  expression,  but  haji  little  of  the  captivating  sweet- 
ness that  Emily  had  looked  for,  and  Kill  less  of  the  pensive  mildness 
she  loved.  It  was  a  countenance  winch  spoke  the  language  of  passion 
rather  than  that  of  sentiment ;  a  haughty  impatience  of  misfortune — 
not  the  placid  melancholy  of  a  spirit  injured,  yet  resigned. 

How  many  years  have  passed  sines  this  lady  disappeared.  Annette  I 
said  Emily. 

Twenty  years,  ma'amselle,  or  thereabout,  as  thsy  tell  aw;  I  know  it 
is  a  long  while  ago.    Emily  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  portrait. 

I  think,  resumed  Annette,  the  liguor  would  do  well  to  hang  it  in  a 
better  place  titan  this  old  chamber.  Now,  in  my  mind,  he  ought  to 
place  the  picture  of  a  lady,  who  gave  him  all  these  rioaes,  in  the  haud- 


■ure  hangs.     Emily  turned  r 

is  little  seen  there  as  here,  for  the  door  is  always  looked,  1  find. 

Let  u  leave  the  ohamber,  said  Emily ;  and  let  me  oration  you  again, 
Annette;  be  guarded  in  your  conversation,  and  never  tell  that  you 
know  any  thing  of  that  picture. 

Holy  mother!  exclaimed  Annette,  It  It  no  secret;  why  all  the  ser- 
vants nave  seen  it  already  I 

Entity  started.  How  ia  this?  said  she— have  seen  it! — when  I— 
howf 

Dear  ma'amselle,  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  that;  weJseve  all  had 

little  more  ewrunumm  than  you  had. 

I  thought  yon  told  me  the  door  was  kept  looked  I  said  Emily. 


ft 


a  little 


s  the  case,  ma'amselle,  replied  Annette,  looking  shout  her, 
bow  could  wo  get  here! 

Oh,  yon  mean  Ml  picture,  said  Emily,  with  returning  calmness. 
Well,  Annette,  here  is  nothing  more  to  engage  my  attention;  we  will 


"ride  had  hitherto  restrained  complaint.  Judging  of  Emily's 
disposition  from  her  own,  and  from  a  consciousness  of  what  her  treat- 
ment of  litr  deserved,  she  had  believed  that  her  griefe  *  ould  be  cause 
of  triumph  to  her  niece,  rather  than  of  sympathy ;  that  she  would  de- 
spise, not  pity  her.     Bnt  she  knew  not  tho  tenderness  and  benevolence 
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r.*wi,  *r.d  witi.  '**  'rf  -^«*e  ,00*1  of  test  ti-~n— rim  a.  wakfa  might 
'.hara/.vrim  ti*  w.r.te&AMe  of  ft  nardiin  iz£t_  spoke  to  her  in  the 
iMr'W'Mt  «h*ii».  hot  Uoe  did  not  «oota£  jfadjan "  Voaiani.  whom 
tmyatiint-M  t/j  Uuk  mad*  unwiiiine;  to  lUtea.  bhe  <ruu<i  u  wwfliiii. 
not  v,  0*  '/. riwiWI ;  and  it  was  by  cicIaauuio*s  of  covi[-L*ini  only  thai 
Km  1  J/  l«*n..-l  lU  nerticnlar  circamKancpi  of  her  affliction. 

'.'fijpaUful  man :  said  ***■'■-"  Montont,  bo  hat  dcodi  fid  me  in  ever? 
tm\*»X ;  and  iw»  hi  La*  taken  roe  from  my  country  and  friend*,  tii 
*hut  um  uj>  in  ihi*  old  eaatle ;  and  here  be  think*  lie  can  compel  me  to 
•Ui  whatever  \to  design*!  Bnc  be  shall  find  himself  "■■-*"*■—».  he  shall 
find  (.tint  mi  tUfxt*  ':a.n  alter — But  who  would  have  believed ! — who 
would  ham  Mipoimd,  that  a  man  of  hi*  family  and  apparent  wealth 
I  had  Hliwilutely  no  fortune! — no,  scarcely  a  sequin  of  his  own!  I  did 
"  *  -  'to-be*l;  i  thought  he  waa  a  man  of  consequence,  of  great 
,  or  I  am  hurt  I  would  never  havo  manied  him, — ungrateful, 
41 1     Hho  ]«iueJ  to  take  breath. 

I«;ar  Madam,  be  cunipuned,  said  Emily;  the  signor  may  not  be  so 
rii;h  «*  you  had  reason  to  expect,  Lut  surely  be  cannot  be  very  poor, 
■incu  tlua  i-iulIu  and  the  mansion  at  Venice  are  hia.  May  I  ask  what 
am  tliii  riwutiirnance*  that  i*rticularly  affect  yon! 

WlmL  am  tin:  rfrcuiintancui !  exclaimed  Madame  MontonL,  with  re- 
aenUuiiol ;  why,  In  it  not  sufh'ciunt  that  ho  had  long  ago  ruined  his  own 
furliiun  by  (tiny,  mid  that  lie  Iiuh  since  lost  what  I  brought  him—and 
IIihL  now  ho  would  coiii[wl  me  to  ai^n  away  my  settlement  (it  was  well 
J  lind  Mm  ■•hii-.f  of  my  [in,|Hirly  iwtlled  on  myself!)  that  he  may  lose 
1  Nix  hIhh,  or  throw  il  away  in  wild  nclietnea  which  nobody  can  under- 
' '  '  "■  '"-M-iri    And,  bihI— in  nut  all  tkU  aofficieut? 


1   ,*.,.„,!. 
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It  ii,  indoud,  -will  Kiiiily ;  but  yon  miut  reeoilsot,  dear  madam,  that 
know  nothing  of  nil  lhi». 


■tf^tfK.  ■.-*_  _    .     _.. 
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Well,  and  is  it  not  sufficient,  rejoined  her  aunt,  that  he  is  also  abso- 
lutely rained,  that  he  is  sunk  deeply  in  debt,  and  that  neither  this  castle 
nor  the  mansion  at  Venice  is  his  own,  if  all  his  debts,  honorable  and 
dishonorable,  were  paid? 

I  am  shocked  by  what  yon  tell  me,  madam,  said  Emily. 

And  is  it  not  enough,  interrupted  Madame  Montoni,  that  he  has  treat- 
ed me  with  neglect,  with  cruelty,  because  I  refused  to  relinquish  my 
settlements,  and,  instead  of  being  frightened  by  his  menaces,  resolutely 
defied  him,  and  upbraided  him  with  his  shameful  conduct!  But  I  bore 
all  meekly, — you  know,  niece,  I  never  uttered  a  word  of  complaint  till 
now  I  Tnat  such  a  disposition  as  mine  should  be  so  imposed  upon ! 
That  I,  whose  only  faults  are  too  much  kindness,  too  much  generosity, 
|f    should  be  chained  for  life  to  such,  a  vile,  deceitful,  cruel  monster  I 

Want  of  breath  compelled  Madame  Montoni  to  stop.  If  any  thing 
could  hare  made  Emily  smile  in  these  moments,  it  would  have  been 
this  speech  of  her  aunt,  delivered  in  a  voice  very  little  below  a  scream, 
and  with  a  vehemence  of  gesticulation  and  of  countenance  that  turned 
the  whole  into  burlesque.  Emily  saw  that  her  misfortunes  did  not 
admit  of  real  consolation,  and  contemning  the  common-place  terms  of 
superficial  comfort,  she  was  silent;  while  Madame  Montoni,  jealous  of 
her  own  consequence,  mistook  this  for  the  silence  of  indifference,  or  of 
contempt,  and  reproached  her  with  a  want  of  duty  and  feeling. 

Ohl  I  suspected  what  all  this  boasted  sensibility  would  prove  to  be! 
rejoined  she;  I  thought  it  would  not  teach  you  to  feel  either  duty  or 
affection  for  your  relations,  who  have  Veated  you  like  their  own 
daughter  1 

Pardon  me,  madam,  said  Emily,  timidly,  it  js  not  natural  to  me  to 
y  .  boast,  and  if  it  was,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  boast  of  sensibility — a 
-      quality,  perhaps,  more  to  be  feared  than  desired. 

Wen,  well,  niece,  I  will  not  dispute  with  you.  But  as  I  said,  Mon- 
toni threatens  me  with  violence,  if  I  any  longer  refuse  to  sign  away 
my  settlements,  and  this  was  the  subject  of  our  contest  when  you  came 
into  the  room  before.  Now,  I  am  determined  no  power  on  earth  shall 
make  me  do  this.  Neither  will  I  bear  all  this  tamely,  lie  shall  hear 
his  true  character  from  me ;  I  will  tell  him  all  he  deserves,  in  spite  of 
his  threats  and  cruel  treatment. 

Emily  seized  a  pause  of  Madame  Montoni's  voice  to  speak.  Dear 
madam,  said  she,  but  will  not  this  serve  to  irritate  the  signor  unneces- 
sarily ?    Will  it  not  provoke  the  harsh  treatment  you  dread? 

I  do  not  care,  replied  Madame  Montoni ;  it  does  not  signify ;  I  will 
not  submit  to  such  usage.  You  would  have  me  give  up  my  settle- 
ments, too,  I  suppose? 

No,  madam,  1  do  not  exactly  mean  that. 

What  is  it  you  do  mean,  then  ? 

You  spoke  of  reproaching  the  signor,  said  Emily,  with  hesitation. — 
Why,  does  he  not  deserve  reproaches  ?  said  her  aunt. 

Certainly  he  docs ;  but  will  it  be  prudent  in  you,  madam,  to  make 
them? 

Prudent  ?  replied  Madame  Montoni,  is  this  a  time  to  talk  of  prudence, 
when  one  is  threatened  with  all  sorts  of  violence  * 
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It  is  to  avoid  that  violence  that  prudence  is  necessary,  nM  Emily. 

Of  prudence  I  continued  Madame  Montoni,  without  attending  to  her ; 
of  prudence  toward!  a  man  who  does  not  scruple  to  break  all  the  com- 
mon ties  of  humanity  in  his  conduct  to  me!    And  is  it  for  me  to  con- 


modestly,  that  you  should  consult  prudence.  Tour  reproaches,  how- 
ever just,  oannot  punish  him,  bnt  they  may  provoke,  him  to  farther 
violence  agalnat  yon. 

What  I  would  yon  have  me  submit,  then,  to  whatever  he  commands 
— would  yon  hare  me  kneel  down  at  hie  feet,  and  thank  him  for  his 
crneltiea!    Would  yon  hare  me  give  up  my  settlement! 

How  much  yon  mistake  ma,  madam  I  said  Emily ;  I  am  unequal  to 
advise  yon  on  a  point  so  Important  as  the  hut;  but  yon  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  that,  if  yon  consult  your  own  pesos,  Von  will  try  to  con- 
ciliate Signor  Montoni.  rather  than  to  irritate  him  by  reproaches. 

ConoUutte,  lndeedl  I  tell  yon,  niece,  It  is  utterly  Impossible;  I  dhj- 
dain  to  attempt  it. 

EmOy  vras  shocked  to  observe  the  perverted  understanding  and  ob- 
stinate temper  of  Madame  Montoni ;  but,  not  leas  grieved  for  her  suf- 
ferings, she  looked  round  for  some  alleviating  circumstance  to  offer  her. 
Your  situation  is,  perhaps,  not  so  desperate,  dear  madam,  said  Emily, 
as  yon  may  imagine.  The  signer  may  represent  his  affairs  to  be  worse 
than  they  are,  for  the  purpose  of  pleading  a  stronger  necessity  for  his 
possession  of  your  settlement.  Besides,  so  long  as  you  keep  this,  you 
may  look  forward  to  it  ss  a  resource,  at  least,  that  will  afford  yon  a 
competence,  should  tho  signor's  future  conduct  compel  yon  to  sue  for 
separation. 

Madame  Montoni  impatiently  interrupted  her.  Unfeeling,  cruel  girl ! 
said  she,  and  so  you  woald  persuade  me  that  I  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain, that  the  signor  is  in  very  flourishing  circumstances,  that  my 
future  prospects  promise  nothing  but  comfort,  and  that  my  griefs  are 
as  fanciful  and  romantic  as  your  own!  Is  it  the  way  to  console  me  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  me  out  of  my  senses  snd  my  feelings,  because 

Eon  happen  to  have  no  feelings  yourself  1  I  thought  I  was  opening  my 
esrt  to  a  person  who  could  sympathize  in  my  distress,  bnt  I  find  that 
your  people  of  sensibility  can  feel  for  nobody  bnt  themselves  I  Yon 
may  retire  to  your  chamber. 

Emily,  without  replying,  immediately  left  the  room,  with  a  mingled 
emotion  of  pity  and  contempt,  and  hastened  to  her  own,  where  she 
yielded  to  the  mournful  reflections  which  a  knowledge  of  her  aunt's 
situation  had  occasioned.  The  conversation  of  the  Italian  with  Val- 
aneourt  in  France  again  occurred  to  her.  Bis  hints  respecting  the 
broken  fortunes  of  Montoni  were  now  completely  justified ;  those,  also, 
concerning  bis  character,  appeared  not  less  so,  though  tho  particular 
circumstances  connected  with  his  fame,  to  which  the  stranger  hod 
alluded,  yet  remained  to  be  explained.  Notwithstanding  that  her  own 
observations,  and  tho  words  of  Count  Morano,  had  convinced  her  that 
Montonf's  situation  was  not  what  it  formerly  appeared  to  be,  the  intel- 
ligence she  had  just  received  from  her  aunt  on  this  point  struck  ber 
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with  all  ttw  force  of  astonishment,  which  «ai  not  weakened  when  she 
considered  the  present  style  of  Montoni'a  living,  the  number  of  ser- 
Tintt  he  maintained,  and  the  new  expenses  he  was  incurring  by  repair- 
ing and  fortifjing  his  oastle.  Her  anxiety  for  her  aunt  and  for  herself 
increased  with  reflection.  Several  assertions  of  Horano's  whiob,  on 
the  preceding  night,  she  had  believed  were  prompted  either  by  interest 
or  by  resentment,  now  returned  to  her  mind  with  the  strength  of  truth. 
She  oould  not  doubt  that  kfontoni  had  formerly  agreed  to  give  her  to 
the  sons  for  a  pecuniary  reward;  his  ehaneter  and  his  distressed  oir- 
cnmstanoeB  justified  the  belief;  these,  also,  seemed  to  confirm  Horano's 
assertion,  that  he  now  designed  to  dispose  of  her,  more  advantageously 
for  himealf,  to  a  richer  suitor. 

Amidst  the  reproaches  which  Hbrano  bad  thrown  out  against  Hon- 
toni,  he  had  said — he  would  not  quit  the  castle  h»  dared  to  aall  Ail,  nop 
willingly  have  awsrtsr  murder  on  his  conscience — hints  which  might 
have  no  ether  origin  than  the  passion  of  the  moment ;  but  Emily  was 
now  inclined  to  account  for  thorn  mora  seriously,  and  she  shuddered  to 
think  that  she  was  in  the  hands  of  a  man  to  whom  it  was  even  possi- 
ble they  oould  apply.  At  length,  considering  that  reflection  could  nei- 
ther releaae  her  bom  bar  melancholy  situation,  nor  enable  her  to  bear 
it  with  greaser  fortitude,  she  tried  to  divert  her  anxiety,  and  took  down 
front  her  Utile  library  a  volume  of  her  favorite  Ariosto ;  but  his  wild  . 
imagery  and  rich  invention  oould  not  longer  enchant  her  attention ;  hia 
epaUe  did  not  reach  her  heart,  and  over  her  sleeping  fancy  they  played,  I 
without  awakening  it. 

She  now  put  aside  the  book,  and  took  her  lute,  for  it  was  seldom 
that  her  sufbrings  refused  to  yield  to  the  magic  of  sweet  sounds;  when 
they  did  so,  she  was  oppressed  by  sorrow  that  came  from  excess  of 
tenderness  and  regret;  and  there  were  times  when  music  had  increased 
such  sorrow  to  a  degree  that  waa  scarcely  endurable ;  when,  if  it  had 
not  anddanly  ceased,  aha  might  have  lost  her  reason.  Such  was  the 
time  when  she  mourned  for  her  father,  aad  heard  the  midnight  strains 
that  floated  by  her  window,  near  the  convent  in  Languedoe,  on  the 
night  that  followed  his  death. 

She  continued  to  play  till  Annette  brought  dinner  into  her  chamber, 
at  which  Emily  was  surprised,  and  inquired  whoso  order  she  obeyed. 
My  lady's,  maamaalle,  replied  Annette :  the  signor  ordered  her  dinner 
to  be  carried  to  her  own  apartment,  and  so  she  has  sent  you  yours. 
There  have  been  sad  doings  between  them,  worse  than  ever,  I  think. 

Emily,  not  appearing  to  notice  what  she  said,  eat  down  to  the  little 
tabic  that  was  spread  for  her.  But  Annette  was  not  to  be  silenced 
thus  easily.  While  she  waited,  she  told  of  the  arrival  of  the  men 
whom  Emily  had  observed  on  too  ramparts,  and  expressed  much  sur- 
prise at  their  strange  appearance,  aa  well  as  at  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  been  attended  by  Montoni's  order.  Bo  they  dine  with  the 
aigmir,  then?  said  Emily. 

No,  ma'ainselle,  they  dined  long  ago  in  an  apartment  at  the  north 

end  of  the  castle;  but  I  know  not  when  they  are  to  go,  for  the  signor 

told  old  Carlo  to  see  them  provided  with  every  thing  necessary.    They 

have  bean  walking  all  about  the  oastle,  and  asking  question*  of  the 

10* 
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workmen  on  the  ramparts.  I  never  saw  suoh  strange  looking  men  in 
my  life;  I  am  frightened  whenever  I  see  them. 

Emily  inquired  if  she  had  heard  of  Count  Horano,  and  whether  he 
was  likely  to  recover;  but  Annette  only  knew  that  he  was  lodged  in  a 
cottage  in  the  wood  below,  and  that  everybody  said  ha  moat  die. 
Emily 'i  countenance  discovered  her  emotion. 

Dear  ma'aniselle,  said  Annette,  to  see  how  young  ladies  will  disguise 
themselves  when  they  ore  in  lovel  I  thought  yon  hated  the  count,  or 
I  am  snre  I  would  not  have  told  you ;  and  I  am  sure  yon  have  cause 
enough  to  hate  him. 

I  hope  I  hate  nobody,  replied  Emily,  trying  to  imile ;  bat  certainly  I 
do  not  love  Count  Morano.  I  should  he  shocked  to  hear  of  any  person 
dying  by  violent  means. 

Yea,  ma'aniselle,  bnt  it  ia  bis  own  fault. 

Emily  looked  displeased ;  and  Annette,  mistaking  the  caoae  of  her 
tispleesure,  immediately  began  to  excuse  the  oonnt  in  her  way.  To  be 
mre,  it  was  very  ungenteel  behavior,  said  aha,  to  break  into  a  lady's 
room,  and  then,  when  he  found  his  discoursing  was  not  agreeable  to 
her,  to  refuse  to  go ;  and  then,  when  the  gentleman  of  the  castle  comes 
to  desire  him  to  walk  about  his  business — to  turn  round  and  draw  his 
sword,  and  swear  he'll  run  him  through  the  body !  To  be  sure  it  was 
very  nngenteel  behavior,  but  then  be  was  disguised  in  lore,  and  so  did 
not  know  what  he  was  about. 

Enough  of  this,  said  Emily,  who  now  smiled  without  an  effort. — And 
Annette  returned  to  a  mention  of  the  disagreement  between  Montoni 
and  her  lady.  It  is  nothing  new,  said  she;  we  saw  and  heard  enough 
of  this  at  Venice,  though  1  never  told  you  of  it,  ma'aniselle. 

Well,  Annette,  it  waa  very  prndent  in  yon  not  to  mention  it  then : 
be  as  prudent  now ;  the  subject  is  an  unpleasant  one. 

Ah,  dear  ma'amselle,  to  see  now  how  considerate  you  can  he  about 
some  folks  who  care  so  little  about  you  1  I  cannot  bear  to  see  yon  so 
deceived,  and  I  mnst  tell  yon.  But  it  is  all  for  your  own  good,  and 
not  to  spite  my  lady,  though,  to  apeak  truth,  I  have  little  reason  to 
love  her ;  but — 

Yon  are  not  speaking  thus  of  my  aunt,  I  hope,  Annette,  said  Emily, 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  but  I  am,  though ;  and,  if  yon  knew  as  much  as  I 
do,  you  would  not  look  so  angry.  I  have  often  and  often  heard  the 
nignor  and  her  talking  over  your  marriage  with  the  count,  and  she 
always  advised  him  never  to  give  up  to  your  foolish  whims,  as  she  wh 
pleased  to  call  them,  bnt  to  he  resolute,  and  oompel  vou  to  be  obedient, 
whether  yuu  would  or  not.  And  1  am  sure  my  heart  has  ached  a 
thousand  times;  and  I  have  thought,  when  she  was  so  unhappy  her- 
self, she  might  have  felt  a  little  for  other  people,  and — 

I  thank  you  for  your  pity,  Annette,  said  Emily,  interrupting  her; 
hut  my  aunt  whs  unhappy  then,  and  that  disturbed  her  temper,  per- 
haps, or  I  think — I  am  sure — You  may  take  away,  Annette,  1  havo 

Dear  ma'amselle,  yon  have  eat  nothing  at  all  I     Do  try  and  take  a 
little  bit     Disturbed  her  temper,  tro\v\  w\yy,  \i<k  toKotr  ia  always 
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disturbed,  I  think.  And  at  Toulouse  I  have  heard  my  lady  talking  of 
you  and  M.  Valancourt,  to  Madame  Merville  and  Madame  Vaison,  often, 
m  a  very  ill-natured  way,  as  I  thought,  telling  them  what  a  deal  of 
trouble  she  had  to  keep  you  in  order,  and  what  a  fatigue  and  distress 
it  was  to  her,  and  that  she  believed  you  would  run  away  with  M.  Val- 
ancourt, if  she  was  not  to  watch  you  closely ;  and  that  you  connived 
at  his  coming  about  the  house  at  night,  and — 

Good  God !  exclaimed  Emily,  blushing  deeply,  it  is  surely  impossible 
my  aunt  could  thus  have  represented  me ! 

Indeed,  ma'am,  I  say  nothing  more  than  the  truth,  and  not  all  of 
that.  But  I  thought  myself  she  might  have  found  something  better  to 
discourse  about  tlian  the  faults  of  her  own  niece,  even  if  you  had  been 
in  fault,  ma'amselle ;  but  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  what  she  said. 
But  my  lady  does  not  care  what  she  says  against  anybody,  for  that 
matter. 

However  that  may  be,  Annette,  interrupted  Emily,  recovering  her 
composure,  it  does  not  become  you  to  speak  of  the  faults  of  my  aunt 
to  me.  I  know  you  have  meant  well,  but — say  no  more— I  have  quite 
dined. 

Annette  blushed,  looked  down,  and  then  began  slowly  to  clear  the 
table. 

Is  this,  then,  the  reward  of  my  ingenuousness  f  said  Emily,  when  she 
was  alone;  the  treatment  I  am  to  receive  from  a  relation — an  aunt — 
who  ought  to  have  been  the  guardian,  not  the  slanderer  of  my  reputa- 
tion, who,  aa  a  woman,  ought  to  have  respected  the  delicacy  of  female 
nonor,  and,  as  a  relation,  should  have  protected  mine.  But  to  utter 
falsehoods  on  so  nice  a  subject — to  repay  the  openness,  and  I  may  say, 
with  honest  pride,  the  propriety  of  my  conduct,  with  slanders — required 
a  depravity  of  heart  such  as  I  could  scarcely  have  believed  existed — 
such  as  I  weep  to  find  in  a  relation.  Oh !  what  a  contrast  does  her 
character  present  to  that  of  my  beloved  father  1  while  envy  and  low 
cunning  form  the  chief  traits  of  hers,  his  was  distinguished  by  benevo- 
lence and  philosophic  wisdom.  But  now  let  me  only  remember,  if 
possible,  that  she  is  unfortunate. 

Emily  threw  her  veil  over  her,  and  went  down  to  walk  upon  the 
ramparts,  the  only  walk,  indeed,  which  was  open  to  her,  though  she 
often  wished  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  ramble  among  the  woods 
below,  and  still  more,  that  she  might  sometimes  explore  the  sublime 
scenes  of  the  surrounding  country.  But  as  Montoni  would  not  suffer 
her  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  castle,  she  tried  to  be  contented  with  the 
romantic  views  she  boheld  from  the  walls.  The  peasants  who  hail 
been  employed  on  the  fortifications,  had  left  thoir  work,  and  the  ram- 
parts were  silent  and  solitary.  Their  lonely  appearance,  together  with 
the  gloom  of  a  lowering  sky,  assisted  the  musings  of  her  mind,  and 
threw  over  it  a  kind  of  melancholy  tranquillity,  such  as  she  often  loved 
to  indulge.  She  turned  to  observe  the  fino  effect  of  the  snn,  oh  his  rays, 
suddenly  streaming  from  behind  a  heavy  cloud,  lighted  up  the  west 
towers  of  the  castle,  while  the  rest  of  the  edifice  was  in  deep  shade, 
except  that  through  a  lofty  Gothioaroh  adjoining  the  toweT^Vv\^\vVA 
to  another  terrace,  the  beams  darted  in  full  spleu&or^  axA  ftW**&'&& 
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three  stranger*  she  had  observed  hi  the  mornuig.  1*1111111  jag  them, 
she  started,  and  a  momentary  fear  own*  over  her.  as  she  looked  np  the 
long-  rampart,  and  taw  no  other  persons.  While  she  hesitated,  they 
approached.  The  gate  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  whither  they  were 
advancing,  she  knew  wi»  always  lucked,  and  she  could  not  depart  by 
the  opposite  extremity  without  meeting  them ;  bat,  before  aha  patted 
them,  she  hastily  drew  a  thin  nil  over  her  face,  whieh  did,  indeed, 
but  ill  eonoeal  her  beauty.  They  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  spoke 
tij  each  other,  in  bad  Italian,  of  which  she  cangbt  csdy  a  few  words; 
bat  the  tewnwMi  of  their  eonntarnaww,  now  that  aha  w  near  anoagn 
to  discriminate  them,  etrnok  her  yet  more  than  the  wild  iiingahiilj  of 
their  air  and  dreai  had  tbrtaerly  done.  It  waa  the  emtauaM  and 
figure  of  him  who  walked  between  the  other  two  that  chiefly  aalaad 
her  attention,  which  expressed  ft  sullen  haughtiness  and  a  kind  of  dark, 
watchful  villany,  and  gave  a  thrill  of  horror  to  her  heart.  All  thia 
waa  so  legibly  written  on  hi*  features,  as  to  be  aeon  by  a  single  fiance, 
for  the  passed  the  group  swiftly,  and  her  timid  eyes  aearaely  tented  on 
them  a  moment.  Haying  reached  the  teuaue,  she  stooped,  and,  per- 
ceiving tliu  stranger*  standing  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  turrets, 
gazing  after  her,  and  seeming,  by  their  action,  in  earnest  conversation, 
•bu  itu mediately  left  the  rampart  and  retired  to  her  apartment. 

In  the  evening,  Montoni  sat  late,  caroming  with  bis  gnosis  in  the 
cedar  chamber.  His  recent  triumph  over  Count  Morano,  or,  perhaps, 
some  other  circumstance,  contributed  to  derate  his  spirits  to  an  nan- 
aual  height.  He  filled  the  goblet  often,  and  gave  aloose  to  merriment 
and  talk.  The  gayety  of  Oavigni,  on  the  contrary,  wae  somewhat 
clouded  by  anxiety,  tie  kept  a  watchful  eye  npon  Verazri,  whom, 
with  the  utmost  difficulty,  he  had  hitherto  restrained  from  exaspera- 
ting Montoni  farther  against  Morano,  by  a  mention  of  his  late  taunting 

One  of  the  company  exultingly  recurred  to  the  event  of  the  preced- 
ing evening.  Verezn's  eyes  sparkled.  The  mention  of  Morano  led  to 
that  of  Emily,  of  whom  they  were  all  profuse  in  the  praise,  except 
Montoni,  who  wit  silent,  and  then  interrupted  the  subject. 

When  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  Montoni  and  his  friends  entered 
into  clone  conversation,  which  waa  sometimes  checked  by  the  iraacihlo 
tamper  of  Verezzi,  hut  in  whioh  Montoni  displayed  his  oousoiona  supe- 
riority, by  that  decisive  look  and  manner  whioh  always  accompanied 
the  vigor  of  his  thought,  and  to  which  most  of  his  companions  submit 
ted,  as  to  a  power  that  tlioy  had  no  right  to  question,  thongh  of  each 
othurV  sulf-unportunco  they  were  scrupulously  jeaJoua.  Amidst  this 
conversation,  one  of  them  imprudently  introduced  again  the  name  of 
Morano ;  and  Voruzzi,  now  more  heated  by  wine,  disregarded  the  ex- 
[■TiM-dve  looks  of  Usvigui,  and  gave  some  dark  hints  of  what  had  passed 
on  the  preceding  night.  Those,  however,  Montoni  did  not  appear  to 
understand,  for  lie  continued  silent  in  his  chair  without  discovering 
any  emotion,  while-  the  clioler  of  Verezzi  increasing  with  the  apparent 
inNousibility  of  Montoni,  he  at  length  told  the  suggestion  of  Homo, 
tlutt  Ih'iM  castle  did  not  lawfully  belong  to  him,  and  that  he  would  10* 
willingly  leave  another  murder  on  Ml  wnuetawe. 
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Am  I  to  be  insulted  at  my  own  table,  and  by  my  own  friends!  said 
Montoni,  with  a  countenance  pale  in  anger.  Why  are  the  words  of 
that  madman  repeated  to  me?  Verezzi,  who  had  expected  to  hear 
Mon toni'a  indignation  poured  forth  against  Morano,  and  answered  by 
thanks  to  himself,  looked  with  astonishment  at  Cavigni,  who  enjoyed 
his  confosion.  Can  you  be  weak  enough  to  credit  the  assertions  of  a 
madman?  rejoined  Montoni,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  man  possess- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  ▼engeance? — but  he  has  succeeded  too  well;  you 
believe  what  he  said. 

Signor,  said  Verezzi,  we  believe  only  what  we  know^— How?  inter- 
rupted Montoni,  sternly — produce  year  proof. 

We  believe  only  what  we  know,  repeated  Verezzi,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  what  Morano  asserts. — Montoni  seemed  to  recover  himself. 
I  am  nasty,  my  frtentte,  said  he,  with  respect  to  my  honor;  no  man 
shall  question  it  with  impunity — you  did  not  mean  to  question  H. 
These  foohsh  words  are  not  worth  your  remembrance  or  my  resent- 
ment   Verezzi,  here  is  to  your  first  exploit. 

Success  to  your  first  exploit,  re-echoed  the  whole  company. 

Noble  signor,  replied  Verezzi,  glad  to  find  he  had  escaped  Montoni's 
resentment,  with  my  good-will,  yon  shall  build  your  ramparts  of 
gold. 

Pass  the  goblet,  cried  Montoni. — We  will  drink  to  Signora  St  Aubert, 
■aid  Cavigni.  By  your  leave,  we  will  first  drink  to  the  lady  of  the 
castle,  said  Bertolini. — Montoni  was  silent.  To  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
said  his  guests.    He  bowed  his  head. 

It  much  surprises  me,  signor,  said  Bertolini,  that  you  have  so  long 
neglected  this  castle ;  it  is  a  noble  edifice. 

It  suits  our  purpose,  replied  Montoni,  and  is  a  noble  edifice.  Yon 
know  it  seems  by  what  mischance  it  came  to  me. 

It  was  a  lncky  mischance,  bo  it  what  it  may,  signor,  replied  Berto- 
lini, smiling;  I  would  that  one  so  lucky  had  befallen  me. 

Montoni  looked  gravely  at  him.  If  yon  will  attend  to  what  I  say, 
he  resumed,  yon  shall  hear  the  story. 

The  countenances  of  Bertolini  and  Verezzi  expressed  something  more 
than  curiosity.  Oavigni,  who  seemed  to  feel  none,  had  probably  heard 
the  relation  before. 

It  is  now  near  twenty  years,  said  Montoni,  since  this  castle  came 
into  my  possession.  I  inherit  it  by  the  female  line.  The  lady,  my 
predecessor,  was  only  distantly  related  to  me ;  I  am  the  last  of  her 
family.  She  was  beautiful  and  rich ;  I  wooed  her ;  but  her  heart  was 
fixed  upon  another,  and  she  rejected  mo.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
she  was  herself  rejected  of  the  person,  whoever  he  might  be,  on  whom 
she  bestowed  her  favor,  for  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy  took  posses- 
sion of  her ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  put  a  period  to  her  own 
life.  I  was  not  at  the  castle  at  the  time ;  but  as  there  are  some  singu- 
lar and  mysterious  circumstances  attending  that  event,  I  shall  repeat 
them. 

Repeat  them !  said  a  voice. 

Montoni  was  silent ;  the  guests  looked  at  each  other,  to  know  who 
spoke ;  but  they  perceived  that  each  was  maVmfr  ttv%  wera  \x«jqmtj, 
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Pass  the  goblet. 

The  cavaliers  looked  round  the  wide  chamber. 

Here  is  no  person  bat  ourselves,  said  Verezzi:  prayw  signor,  pro- 
ceed. 

Sid  von  hear  any  thing  I  said  Montoni. 

We  did,  said  Bertolini. 

It  could  be  only  fancy,  said  Verexzi,  looking  round  again.  We  we 
□o  person  besides  ourselves ; .  end  the  sound  I  thought  I  heard  seemed 
within  the  room.    Pray,  signer,  go  on. 

Montoni  paused  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  lowered  voioe, 
while  the  cavaliers  drew  nearer  to  attend. 

Ye  are  to  know,  signer*,  that  the  Lady  Lauren  tini  had  for  some 
months  shown  symptoms  of  a  dejected  mind,  nay,  of  a  disturbed  ima- 
gination. Her  mood  was  very  unequal ;  sometimes  she  waa  sunk  in 
calm  melancholy,  and  at  others,  as  I  have  been  told,  she  betrayed  all 
the  symptoms  of  frantic-  madness.  It  waa  one  night  in  the  month  of 
October,  after  she  had  recovered  from  one  of  those  fits  of  excess,  and 
had  sunk  again  into  her  usual  melancholy,  that  the  retired  alone  to 
her  chamber,  and  forbade  all  interruption.  It  was  the  chamber  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  signora,  where  we  had  the  affray  last  night.  From 
that  hour  she  was  seen  no  more. 

Howl  seen  no  morel  said  Bertolini ;  was  not  her  body  found  in  the 
obnmber! 

Were  her  remains  never  found!  cried  the  rest  of  the  company  all 
together. 

Never!  replied  Montoni. 

What  reasons  were  there  to  suppose  she  destroyed  herself,  then  1 
laid  Bertolini.  Ay,  what  reasons}  said  Verezn.  How  happened  it 
(list  her  remains  were  never  found!  Although  she  killed  herself, 
she  could  Dot  bury  herself.  Ilontoni  looked  indignantly  at  Ve- 
rexai,  who  began  to  apologise.  Your  pardon,  signor,  said  lie :  I  did 
not  consider  that  the  lady  was  your  relative  when  1  spoke  of  her  so 
tightly. 

Montoni  accepted  the  apology. 

Hut  tbe  signor  will  oblige  us  with  the  reasons  which  urged  him  to 
relieve  that  the  lady  committed  suicide. 

Those  I  will  explain  hereafter,  said  Montoni :  at  present  let  me  re- 
late a  most  extraordinary  circumstouoe.  This  conversation  goes  no 
larther,  signora.    Listen,  then,  to  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

Listen  I  said  a  voice. 

They  ware  all  Again  silent,  and  the  countenance  of  Montoni  changed. 
This  is  no  illusion  of  the  fancy,  said  Cavigni,  at  length  breaking  the 
profound  silence.  No,  said  Bertolini ;  I  heard  it  myself  now.  Yet 
there  is  no  person  in  the  room  but  ourselves  I 

This  is  very  extraordinary,  said  Montoni,  suddenly  rising.  This  is 
not  to  bo  borne :  here  is  some  deception,  some  trick  ;  I  will  know 
what  it  means. 

All  the  company  rose  from  their  chairs  in  confusion. 
It  is  vary  odd,  Mid  Bertolini.    Here  is  raaUv  no  stranger  in  the 
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room.  If  it  is  a  trick,  signer,  you  will  do  well  to  punish  the  author  of 
it  severely. 

A  trick !  what  else  can  it  he  ?  said  Cavigni,  affecting  a  laugh. 

The  servants  were  now  summoned,  and  the  chamber  was  searched, 
but  no  person  was  found.  The  surprise  and  consternation  of  the  com- 
pany increased.  Montoni  was  discomposed.  We  will  leave  this 
room,  said  he,  and  the  subject  of  our  conversation  also ;  it  is  too  sol- 
emn. His  guests  were  equally  ready  to  quit  the  apartment ;  but  the 
subject  had  roused  their  curiosity,  and  they  entreated  Montoni  to 
withdraw  to  another  chamber  and  finish  it ;  no  entreaties  could,  how- 
ever, prevail  with  him.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  appear  at  ease, 
he  was  visibly  and  greatly  disordered. 

Why,  signor,  you  are  not  superstitious,  cried  Vereoa,  jeeringly ; 
you,  who  have  so  often  laughed  at  the  credulity  of  others  f 

I  am  not  superstitious,  replied  Montoni,  regarding  him  with  stern 
displeasure,  though  I  know  how  to  despise  the  commonplaoe  sentences 
which  are  frequently  uttered  against  superstition.  I  will  inquire  far- 
ther into  this  affair.  He  then  left  the  room;  and  his  guests,  separating 
for  the  night,  retired  to  their  respective  apartments. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

Ha  ween  the  rott  of  youth  upon  his  cheek. 


Wk  now  return  to  Valanoourt,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  remain- 
ed at  Toulouse,  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Emily,  restless  and 
miserable.  Each  morrow  that  approached  he  designed  should  carry 
him  from  thence ;  yet  to-morrow  and  to-morrow  came,  and  still  saw 
him  lingering  in  the  scene  of  his  former  happiness.  He  could  not  im- 
mediately tear  himself  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  converse  with  Emily,  or  from  the  objects  they  had  viewed  together, 
which  appeared  to  him  memorials  of  her  affection,  as  well  as  a  kind  of 
surety  for  its  faithfulness ;  and,  next  to  the  pain  of  bidding  her  adieu, 
was  that  of  leaving  the  scenes  which  so  powerfully  awakened  her  im- 
age. Sometimes  he  had  bribed  a  servant,  who  had  been  left  in  the  care 
of  Madame  Montoni's  chateau,  to  permit  him  to  visit  the  gardens,  and 
there  he  would  wander  for  hours  together,  rapt  in  a  melancholy  not 
nnpleasing.  The  terrace,  and  the  pavilion  at  the  end  of  it,  where  he 
had  taken  leave  of  Emily  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  from  Tou- 
louse, were  his  most  favorite  haunts.  There,  as  he  walked,  or  leaned 
from  the  window  of  the  building,  he  would  endeavor  to  recollect 
all  she  had  said  on  that  night;  to  catch  the  tones  of  her  voice,  as 
they  faintly  vibrated  on  his  memory,  and  to  remember  the  exact  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  which  sometime*  oaxnA  ia^mg^  Na  \&a 
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_  like  a  vision:  tint  beaatiM  ctibIwiiw,  wfcx& 
by  iLttantaneois  magic,  all  :h«  ren-demes*  of  hi*  heart,  and  leaned  to 
tell,  with  irresistible  eloquente — the:  be  had  ket  her  forever!  At 
these  moments  his  hurried  «teps  would  hare  discovered  to  a  spectator 
the  despair  of  m>  heart.  The  character  of  Jfoutcni.  such  as  he  had 
received  frr>m  hints,  and  sneh  a*  hi*  fear*  represented  it  would  rise  to 
hi*  view,  together  with  all  thejdaasers  it  seemed  to  threaten  to  Emily 
and  to  hi*  lore.  He  hknwd  himself  thai  he  had  not  urged  these  more 
f.treibhr  to  her  while  it  might  hare  been  in  his  power  to  detain  her, 
nnt  thai  ho  had  suffered  an  absurd  and  criminal  deueacr,  as  he  termed 
it.  to  eoneeer  so  soon  the  reasonable  argument*  he  had  opposed  to  this 
journey.  Any  evil  that  might  hare  attended  their  marriage  seemed 
40  inferior  to  those  which  now  threatened  their  love,  or  even  the  snf- 
fering*  that  absence  occasioned,  that  he  wondered  how  he  eonld  hare 
osaasd  to  nrge  his  salt  till  he  had  convinced  her  of  Rspropiiety  ;  and 
he  weald  certainly  now  hare  followed  her  into  Italy,  if  he  oovjd  hare 
been  spared  from"  his  regiment  for  to  long  a  journey.  IBs  regiment, 
Indeed,  soon  reminded  him  that  he  had  other  duties  to  attend  to  than 
t)io*e  of  love. 

A  short  time  after  his  arrival  at  his  brother's  house,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  join  his  brother  officers,  and  he  accompanied  a  battalion  to 
Paris;  where  a  scene  of  novelty  and  gavety  opened  upon  him,  such  as, 
till  then,  he  had  oolv  a  faint  idea  of.  fiut  gayety  disgusted,  and  com- 
pany fatigued,  his  sfck  mind ;  and  he  became  an  object  of  unceasing 
raillery  to  hi*  companions,  from  whom,  whenever  he  could  steal  au 
opportnnity,  he  escaped,  to  think  of  Emily.  The  scones  around  him, 
however,  and  the  company  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  mingle,  en- 
gaged his  attention,  though  they  failed  to  amuse  his  fancy,  and  thus 
gradually  weakened  the  habit  of  yielding  to  lamentation^  till  it  ap- 
peared  less  a  duty  to  his  love  to  indulge  it.  Among  his  brother  offi- 
cers were  many  who  added,  to  the  ordinary  character  of  a  French 
soldier'*  gayety,  some  of  those  fascinating  qualities  which  too  fre- 
quently throw  a  veil  over  folly,  and  sometimes  even  soften  the  features 
of  vice  into  smiles.  To  these  men  the  reserved  and  thoughtful  man- 
ners of  Valancourt  were  a  kind  of  tacit  censure  on  their  own,  for 
which  they  rallied  him  when  present,  and  plotted  against  when  ab- 
sent ;  they  gloried  in  the  thought  of  reducing  him  to  their  own  level, 
and,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  spirited  frolic,  determined  to  accomplish  it. 

Valancourt  was  'a  stranger  to  the  gradual  progress  of  scheme  and 
intrigue,  against  which  he  could  not  be  on  his  guard.  He  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  endure  ridicule,  and  he  could  ill  endure  its  sting; 
ho  relented  it,  and  this  only  drew  upon  him  a  louder  laugh.  To  es- 
<!ii|M)  from  snch  scenes,  he  fled  into  solitude,  and  there  the  image  of 
Emily  met  hi  in,  and  revived  the  pangs  of  love  and  despair.  He  then 
sought  to  renew  those  tasteful  studies  which  had  been  the  delight  of 
hi*  early  years ;  but  his  mind  had  lost  the  tranquillity  whioh  is  neces- 
sary tor  their  enjoyment.  To  forget  himself,  and  the  grief  and  anxiety 
which  the  idea  of  her  recalled,  lie  would  quit  his  solitude,  and  again 
tuhifffo  ia  the  crowd — glad  of  a  temporary  relief,  and  rejoicing  to 
tamtcb  &mu8*rnmt  for  the  moment. 
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Thus  passed  weeks  after  weeks,  time  gradually  softening  bis  sorrow, 
and  habit  strengthening  his  desire  of  amusement,  till  the  scenes  around 
him  seemed  to  awaken  into  a  new  character,  and  Valanconrt  to  have 
fall  on  among  them  from  the  clouds. 

His  figure  and  address*  made  him  a  welcome  visitor  wherever  he 
had  been  introduced,  and  he  soon  frequented  the  most  gav  and  fash- 
ionable circle*  of  Paris.  Among  these  was  the  assembly  of  the 
Countess  Laplenr,  a  woman  of  eminent  taauty  and  captivating  man- 
ners. She  had  pasted  the  spring  of  youth,  but  her  wit  prolonged  the 
triumph  of  its  reign,  and  they  mutually  assisted  the  fame  of  each 
other ;  for  those  who  were  charmed  by  her  loveliness,  spoke  with  en- 
thusiasm of  her  talents ;  and  others  who  admired  her  playful  imagina- 
tion, declared  that  her  personal  graces  were  unrivalled.  But  her  ima- 
gination was  merely  playful,  and  her  wit,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
was  brilliant  rather  than  just ;  it  dassled,  and  its  fallacy  escaped  the 
detection  of  the  moment ;  for  the  accents  in  whioh  she  pronounced  it, 
and  the  smile  that  accompanied  them,  were  a  spell  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  auditors.  Her  petit*  eoupers  were  the  most  tasteful  of  any  in 
Paris,  and  were  frequented  by  many  of  the  second  class  of  literati. 
She  was  fond  of  music,  was  herself  a  scientific  performer,  and  had 
frequently  ooncerts  at  her  house.  Yalancourt,  who  passionately  loved 
music,  and  who  sometimes  assisted  at  these  concerts,  admired  her  exe- 
cution, but  remembered,  with  a  sigh,  the  eloquent  simplicity  of  Emily's 
songs,  and  the  natural  expression  of  her  manner,  which  waited  not  to 
be  approved  by  the  judgment,  but  found  their  way  at  once  to  tho 
heart 

Madame  La  Comtc**e  had  often  deep  play  at  her  house,  which  she 
affected  to  restrain,  but  secretly  encouraged ;  and  it  was  well  known 
among  her  friends  that  the  splendor  of  her  establishment  was  chiefly 
supplied  from  the  profits  of  her  tables.  But  her  petit*  souper*  were 
the  most  charming  imaginable!  Here  were  all  the  delicacies  of  tho 
four  quarters  of  the  world,  all  the  wit  and  the  lighter  efforts  of  genius, 
all  the  graces  of  conversation — the  smiles  of  beauty,  and  the  charms  of 
music ;  and  Valanconrt  passed  the  pleasantest,  as  well  as  most  danger- 
ous hours  in  these  parties. 

II is  brother,  who  remained  with  his  family  in  Gascony,  had  contented 
himself  with  giving  him  letters  of  introduction  to  such  of  his  relations 
residing  in  Paris,  as  the  latter  was  not  already  known  to.  All  these 
were  persons  of  some  distinction ;  and,  as  neither  the  person,  mind, 
nor  manners  of  Yalancourt  the  younger  threatened  to  disgrace  their 
alliance,  they  received  him  with  as  much  kindness  as  their  nature, 
hardened  by  uninterrupted  prosperity,  would  admit  of;  but  their  atten- 
tions did  not  extend  to  acts  of  real  friendship,  for  they  were  too  much 
occupied  by  their  own  pursuits  to  feel  any  interest  in  his,  and  thus  ho 
was  set  down  in  tho  midst  of  Paris,  in  the  "pride  of  youth,  with  an  open, 
unsuspicious  temper  and  anient  affections,  without  one  friend  to  warn 
him  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed.  Emily,  who,  had  she 
been  present*  would  have  saved  him  from  these  evils  by  awakening  his 
heart,  and  engaging  him  in  worthy  iiursuiN,  now  only  increased  hi* 
danger :  it  was  to  lose  the  grief  which  the  remeinbtanA*  ol  Vqc  ****** 
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siooed,that  be  Ant  soiu^t  emBiement;  and  for  this  end  he  pursued  it, 
till  Libit  made  it  an  object  of  abstract  interest. 

There  was  alao  a  Marchioness  Champfort,  a  young  widow,  at  whoso 
asitembliea  he  passed  much  of  bis  time.  She  whs  handsome,  still 
mora  artful,  gay,  and  fond  of  intrigue.  The  society  which  she  drew 
round  her  was  less  elegant  and  more  vicious  than  that  of  the  Countess 
Laclenr ;  but,  as  she  had  address  enough  to  throw  a  veil,  though  but  a 
■light  one,  over  the  worst  part  of  her  character,  she  was  still  visited  by 
many  persons  of  what  is  called  distinction.  Valanoonrt  was  introduced 
to  her  partial  by  two  of  his  brother  officers,  whose  late  ridicule  he  had 
now  forgiven  ao  far,  that  be  oonld  sometimes  join  in  the  laugh  which 
a  mention  of  his  former  manners  would  renew. 

The  gayety  of  toe  moat  apiendid  court  in  Europe,  the  irngnHtoeiwi 
of  the  palaoea,  entertainments,  and  equipage*  that  surrounded  him— 
all  oontpired  to  dazzle  his  imagination  and  reanimate  hie  spirit*,  and 
the  snguiraei  and  msurimi  of  bis  military  associates,  to  delude  hie  mud. 

I  Emily'*  image,  indeed,  still  lired  there;  bat  it  was  no  longer  the  friend, 
the  monitor,  that  saved  him  from  huneelf,  and  to  which  be  retired  to 
■  weep  the  sweet,  yet  melancholy  tears  of  tenderness.  When  he  had 
recourse  to  it,  it  assumed  a  countenanoe  of  mild  reproach  that  wrung 
his  soul,  and  called  forth  tears  of  unmixed  misery,  his  only  eeeape  from 
which  was  to  forget  the  object  of  it ;  and  he  endeavored,  therefore,  to 
think  of  Emily  as  seldom  as  be  could. 

Thus  dangerously  circumstanced  was  Valanoonrt,  at  the  time  when 
Emily  was  suffering  at  Venice  from  the  persecuting  addressee  of  Count 
Moral  10,  and  the  unjust  authority  of  Montoni;  at  which  period  we 
leave  him. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

"The  Iidiii,  or*  nicked,  beliKrai  fluilt, 
UvU  Infalicr*;  that  close  upset  ofhli 
Does  show  Uio  mood  of  ft  musk  troubled  bnant." 

Sum  Jan* 

Lka  vihq  the  gay  scones  of  Paris,  we  return  to  those  of  the  gloomy 
Apennines,  where  Emily's  thoughts  were  still  faithful  to  Valancourt. 
Looking  to  him  as  to  hor  only  hope,  she  recollected,  with  jealous  exact- 
ness, every  assurance  and  every  proof  she  had  witnessed  of  bis  affec- 
tion ;  road  again  and  again  the  letters  she  had  received  from  him ; 
weighed,  with  intense  anxiety,  the  force  of  every  word  that  spoke  of 
his  attachment;  and  driod  her  tears,  as  she  trusted  in  his  truth. 

Uoutwni,  meanwhile,  had  made  strict  inquiry  concerning  the  str&ngu 
circumstance  of  his  alarm,  without  obtaining  information,  and  was  at 
length  obliged  to  uccKiiLt  for  it  by  the  reasonable  supposition  that  it 
was  a  niischivvous  trick  played  off  by  one  of  his  domestics.  11U  dis- 
agrcowuuti  with  Madame  Montoni,  on  the  subject  of  her  settlements, 
were  now  moro  frequent  than  ever ;  .ha  «ven  confined  her  entirely  to 
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nor  own  apartment,  and  did  not  scruple  to  threaten  her  with  much 
greater  severity,  should  she  persevere  in  a  refusal. 

Reason,  had  she  consulted  it,  would  now  have  perplexed  her  in  the 
choice  of  a  conduct  to  be  adopted.  It  would  have  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  irritating,  by  farther  opposition,  a  man  such  as  Montoni  had 
proved  himself  to  be,  and  to  whose  power  she  had  so  entirely  com- 
mitted herself;  and  it  would  also  have  told  her  of  what  extreme  im- 
portance to  her  future  comfort  it  was,  to  reserve  for  herself  those  pos- 
sessions which  would  enable  her  to  live  indei>cndently  of  Montoni, 
should  she  ever  escape  from  his  immediate  control.  But  she  was  di- 
rected by  a  more  decisive  guide  than  reason — the  spirit  of  revenge, 
which  urged  her  to  oppose  violence  to  violence,  and  obstinacy  to 
obstinacy. 

Wholly  confined  to  the  solitude- of  her  apartment,  ahe  was  now  re- 
duced to  solicit  the  society  she  so  lately  rejected ;  for  Emily  was  the 
only  person,  except  Annette,  with  whom  she  was  permitted  to  eon- 
verse. 

Generously  anxious  for  her  peace,  Emily,  therefore,  tried  to  persuade 
when  she  could  not  convince,  and  sought,  by  every  gentle  means,  to 
induce  her  to  forbear  that  asperity  of  reply  which  so  greatly  irritated 
Montoni.  The  pride  of  her  aunt  did  sometimes  soften  to  the  soothing 
voice  of  Emily,  and  there  even  were  moments  when  she  regarded  her 
affectionate  attentions  with  good-will. 

The  scenes  of  terrible  contention,  to  which  Emily  was  frequently 
compelled  to  be  witness,  exhausted  her  spirits  more  than  any  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  since  her  departure  from  Toulouse.  The 
gentleness  and  goodness  of  her  parents,  together  with  the  scenes  of  her 
early  happiness,  often  stole  on  her  mind  like  the  visions  of  a  higher 
world ;  while  the  characters  and  circumstances  now  passing  beneath 
her  eye,  excited  both  terror  and  surprise.  She  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  that  passions  so  fierce  and  so  various  as  those  which  Montoni 
exhibited,  could  have  been  concentrated  in  one  individual;  yet  what 
more  surprised  her  was,  that  on  great  occasions  he  could  bend  those 
passions,  wild  as  they  were,  to  the  cause  of  his  interest,  and  generally 
could  disguise  in  his  countenance  their  operation  on  his  mind ;  but  she 
had  seen  him  too  often  when  he  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to  conceal 
his  nature,  to  be  deceived  on  such  occasions. 

Her  present  life  appeared  like  the  dream  of  a  distempered  imagina- 
tion, or  like  one  of  those  frightful  fictions  in  which  the  wild  genius  of 
the  poets  sometimes  delighted.  Reflection  brought  only  regret,  and 
anticipation,  terror.  Uow  often  did  she  wish  to  u  steal  the  lark-s  wing 
and  mount  the  swiftest  gale,"  that  Languedoc  and  repose  might  once 
more  be  hers ! 

Of  Count  Morano's  health  she  made  frequent  inquiry ;  but  Annette 
heard  only  vague  reports  of  his  danger,  and  that  his  surgeon  liad  said 
he  would  never  leave  the  cottage  alive ;  while  Emily  could  not  but  bo 
shocked  to  think  that  she,  however  innocently,  might  be  the  means  of 
hirf  death ;  and  Annette,  who  did  not  fail  to  observe  her  emotion,  in- 
terpreted it  in  her  own  way. 

But  a  circumstance  soon  occurred  whioh  entire\v  w'tih&roi  Ks&fe\X£% 
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attention  from  tide  subject,  and  awakened  the  surprise  and  curiosity  n 
natural  to  her.  Coming  one  day  to  Emily's  apartment,  with  a  counte- 
nanoe  full  of  importance,  What  can  all  thia  mean,  ma'amaelle  f  said 
she.  Wonld  I  was  odo«  safe  in  l*cgnedoo  again,  they  should  never 
oatch  ma  going  an  my  travels  any  mure !  I  most  think  it  a  fine  thing, 
truly,  to  oonw  abroad,  and  sm  foreign  parts!  I  little  thought  I  wag 
coming  to  be  caged  up  in  an  old  castle,  among  suoh  dreary  mountains, 
with  the-  ehsnoe  of  being  murdered,  or,  what  Is  as  good,  having  my 
throat  out 
What  oa>  all  tUa  man,  indeed,  Annette  I  aald  Emily,  in  aatonish- 

bnt  yon  wont  believe  it, 
.  ,  Yon  would  not  believe 

about  the  ghost  I  told  yon  of,  thoagh  I  showed  yom  the  very  place 
whc*  it  need  to  appear.    Ton  will  believe  nothing,  ma'amaelle. 

Not  till  yon  apeak  mora  reasonably,  Annette ;  for  heaven's  sake,  ex- 
plain your  meaning.    Yon  spoke  of  murder  I 

Ay,  ma'amaelle,  they  an  coming  to  murder  na  all,  perhaps ;  but  what 
atganet  explatnlngt    Yon  will  not  believe. 

Emit?  again  desired  her  to  relate  what  she  bad  seen  or  beard. 

Oh,  I  have  seen  enough,  ma'am,  and  heard  too  mnoh,  as  Ludovicc 
ean  prove  I  Poor  aonl !  they  will  murder  bin  too  I  I  little  thought, 
when  he  sung  tlioso  sweet  verses  under  my  lattice  at  Venlea— Emily 
looked  impatient  and  displeased. — Well,  roa'amselle,  as  I  waa  saying, 
these  preparations  about  the  eaatle,  and  these  strange-looking  people 
that  are  calling  here  every  day,  and  the  signor's  cruel  usage  of  my  lady, 
asd  his  odd  goings  on- -all  these,  as  I  told  Ludovioo,  oan  bode  no  good. 
And  he  bid  me  hold  my  tongue.  So,  says  I,  the  signor's  strangely  al- 
tered, Lndovico,  in  this  gloomy  castle,  to  what  he  was  in  France — there 
alt  so  gay  I    Nobody  so  gallant  to  my  lady  then ;  and  be  conld  smile, 


my  lady's  dressing-room— 'Annette,  aaya  he— 

fever  mind  what  the  signer  said,  interrupted  I 
e  the  dreumatance  which  has  thus  alarmed  yon. 


Never  mind  what  the  signer  said,  interrupted  Emily;  but  tell  at 


Ay,  me'amselle,  rejoined  Annette,  that  Is  just  what  Lodovioo  says : 
says  he.  Never  mind  what  the  aignor  says  to  yon.  So  1  told  him  what 
I  thought  aboat  the  stgnor.  He  fa  to  strangely  altered1,  said  1 :  for  now 
he  is  so  hanghty  and  bo  commanding,  and  so  chary  with  my  lady ;  and 
if  he  meets  one,  he'll  scarcely  took  at  one  unless  it  be  to  frown.  Bo 
much  the  better,  says  Lndovico,  so  much  the  better.  And,  to  tell  yon 
the  truth,  ma'ainseUe,  I  thought  thia  waa  a  very  ill-natured  speech  of 
Lndovico ;  but  I  went  on.  And  then,  says  I,  ho  is  always  knitting  his 
brown;  and,  if  one  speaks  to  him,  he  does  not  hear;  and  then  he  sits 
up  counselling  so  of  a  night,  with  other  signors,  that  they  are  till  king 

Kst  midnight  discounting  together.     Ay,  but,  says  Ludovioo,  you  don't 
ow  what  tbey  are  counselling  about.    No,  said  1,  but  I  can  guess — 
it  U  about  my  young  lady.     UjKin  that,  Lndovico  burst  out  a  laughing 
quite  loud :  so  he  put  me  in  a  huff,  for  I  did  not  like  that  cither  1  or 
you,  ma'amse'Ie,  should  be  laughed  alt*,  anA  1  tenMd  away  quick,  but 
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he  stopped  me.  Dcpft  be  affronted,  Annette,  said  he,  bnt  I  cannot  help 
laughing:  and  with  that  he  laughed  again.  What,  says  he,  do  yon 
think  the  signors  sit  up,  night  alter  night,  only  to  oonnsel  abont  thy 
young  lady  f  No,  no,  there  is  something  more  in  the  wind  than  that. 
And  these  repairs  about  the  castle,  and  these  preparations  abont  the 
ramparts— they  are  not  making  abont  young  ladies.  Why,  rarely,  said 
L,  the  signor,  my  piaster,  is  not  going  to  make  war!  Make  warf  said 
Lndovico— what,  "upon  the  mountains  and  the  woods  f  for  here  is  no 
living  soul  to  make  war  upon,  that  I  see. 

What  are  these  preparations  for,  then  ?  said  I ;  why,  surely  nobody 
is  coming  to  take  away  my  master's  castle !  Then  there  are  so  many 
ill-looking  fellows  coming  to  the  castle  every  day,  ears  Ludovico, 
without  answering  my  question,  and  the  signor  sees  them  all,  and 
talks  with  them  all,  and  they  all  stay  in  the  neighborhood !  By  holy 
St.  Marco !  some  of  them  are  the  most  cut-throat  looking  dogs  I  ever 
set  my  eyes  upon. 

I  asked  Ludovico  again,  if  he  thought  they  were  coming  to  take 
away  my  master's  castle ;  and  he  said,  No,  he  did  not  think  they  were, 
but  he  did  not  know  for  certain.  Then,  yesterday,  said  he  (but  you 
mast  not  tell  this,  ma'amselle) — yesterday  a  party  of  these  men  came, 
and  left  all  their  horses  in  the  castle  stables,  where  it  seems  they  are 
to  stay,  for  the  signor  ordered  them  all  to  be  entertained  with  the  best 
provender  in  the  manger ;  but  the  men  are  most  of  them  in  the  neigh- 
boring cottages. 

So,  ma'amselle,  I  came  to  tell  you  all  this,  for  I  never  heard  any 
thing  so  strange  in  my  life.  But  what  can  these  ill -looking  men  l>e 
come  abont,  if  it  is  not  to  murder  us  f  And  the  signor  knows  this,  or 
why  should  he  be  so  civil  to  them  ?  And  why  should  he  fortify  the 
castle,  and  counsel  so  much  with  the  other  signors,  and  bo  so  though  t- 
<ul? 

Is  this  all  yon  have  to  tell,  Annette  ?  said  Emily.  Have  you  heard 
nothing  else  that  alarms  you  ? 

Nothing  else,  ma'amselle !  said  Annette ;  why,  is  not  this  enough  ? 
— Quite  enough  for  my  patience,  Annette ;  but  not  quite  enough  to 
convince  me  we  are  all  to  be  murdered,  though  I  acknowledge  here  is 
sufficient  food  for  curiosity. 

She  forbore  to  speak  her  apprehensions,  because  she  would  not  en- 
courage Annette's  wild  terrors ;  but  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
castle  both  surprised  and  alarmed  her.  Annette,  having  told  her  tule, 
left  the  chamber  on  the  wing  for  new  wonders. 

In  the  evening,  Emily  had  passed  some  melancholy  hours  with 
Madame  Montoni,  and  was  retiring  to  rest^  when  she  was  alarmed  by 
a  strange  and  loud  knocking  at  her  chamber  door,  and  then  a  heavy 
weight  fell  against  it,  that  almost  burst  it  open.  She  called  to  know 
who  was  there,  and  receiving  no  answer,  repeated  the  call;  but  a 
chilling  silence  followed.  It  occurred  to  her — for,  at  that  moment, 
she  could  not  reason  on  the  probability  of  circumstances — that  some 
one  of  the  strangers,  lately  arrived  at  the  castle,  had  discovered  her 
apartment,  and  was  come  with  such  intent,  as  their  looks  rendered  too 
possible — to  rob,  perhaps  to  mnrder  her.    The  moraeM  tftv*  iAicfrte& 
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thfc  possibility,  terror  supplied  the  place  of  ootitHotion,  and  ■  land  of 
instinctive  remembrance  of  her  remote  situation  from  the  famil  j  height- 
ened it  to  a  degree  that  almost  overcame  her  senses.  She  looked  at 
the  door  which  led  to  tile  staircase,  expecting  to  see  it  open,  and  lis- 
tening, in  fearful  silence,  for  a  return  of  the  noise,  till  she  began  to 
think  it  had  proceeded  from  this  door,  and  a  wish  of  escapin?l£gDQgh 
the  opposite  one  rushed  upon  her  mind.  She  went  fli  the  gallery  door, 
and  tlien,  fearing  to  open  it,  lent  some  person  might  do  silently  forking 
for  her  without,  she  stopped,  hot  with  her  eyes  fixed  in  expectation 
upon  the  opposite  door  of  the  staircase.  As  thus  she  stood,  she  heard 
a  faint  breathing  near  her,  and  became  convinced  that  some  person 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  which  was  already  locked.  She 
sought  for  other  fastening,  bnt  there  was  none. 

While  she  yet  listened,  the  breathing  was  distinctly  heard,  and  her 
terror  was  not  soothed  when,  looking  round  her  wide  and  lonely  cham- 
ber, she  again  considered  her  remote  situation.  As  she  stood  hesita- 
ting whether  to  call  for  assistance,  the  continuance  of  the  stillness  sur- 
prised her;  and  her  spirits  would  have  revived,  had  she  not  continued 
to  hear  the  faint  breathing,  that  convinced  her  the  person,  whoever  it 
was,  had  not  quitted  the  door. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  anxiety,  she  determined  to  call  loudly  for 
assistance  from  her  casement,  and  was  advancing  to  it,  when,  whether 
the  terror  of  her  mind  gave  her  ideal  sounds,  or  that  real  ones  did 
come,  she  thought  footsteps  were  ascending  the  private  staircase ;  and, 
expecting  to  see  its  door  unclose,  she  forgot  all  other  cause  of  alarm, 
and  retreated  towards  the  corridsr.  Here  she  endeavored  to  make 
her  escape,  but,  on  opening  the  door,  was  very  near  falling  over  a  per- 
son who  lay  on  the  floor  without.  She  screamed,  and  would  have 
passed,  hut  her  trembling  frame  refused  to  support  her ;  and  the  mo- 
ment, in  which  she  leaned  against  the  wall  of  the  gallery,  allowed  her 
leisure  to  observe  the  figure  before  her,  and  to  recognize  the  features 
of  Annette.  Fear  instantly  yielded  to  surprise.  She  spoke  in  vain  to 
the  poor  girl,  who  remained  senseless  on  the  floor,  and  then,  losing  all 
consciousness  of  her  own  weakness,  hurried  to  ber  assistance. 
,  When  Annette  recovered,  she  was  helped  by  Emily  into  the  cham- 
L  her,  but  was  still  unable  to  speak,  and  looked  round  her,  as  if  her  eyes 
followed  some  person  in  the  room.  Emily  tried  to  soothe  her  disturbed 
spirits,  and  forbore  at  present  to  ask  her  any  questions ;  but  the  facul- 
ty of  speech  was  never  long  withheld  from  Annette,  and  she  explained, 
in  broken  sentences,  and  in  her  tedious  way,  the  occasion  of  her  disor- 
der. She  affirmed,  and  with  a  solemnity  of  conviction  that  almost 
staggered  the  incredulity  of  Emily,  that  she  had  seen  an  apparition,  as 
she  was  passing  to  her  bedroom,  through  the  corridor. 

I  had  heard  strange  stories  of  that  chamber  before,  said  Annette  ; 
lint  a*  it  was  so  near  yours,  ma'amselle,  I  would  not  tell  them  to  yon, 
because  they  would  frighten  yon.  The  servants  had  told  me,  often 
anil  often,  that  it  was  haunted,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  it  was 
shut  up.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  why  the  whole  string  of  these  rooms 
here  are  shut  up.  I  qnaked  whenever  I  went  by,  and  I  most  say,  I 
did  sometimes  think  I  heard  odd  noises  within  it.     But,  as  1  said,  as  I 
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was  paving  along  the  corridor,  and  not  thinking  a  word  about  the 
matter,  or  even  of  the  strange  yoke  that  the  signors  heard  the  other 
night,  all  of  a  sudden  comes  a  great  light,  and,  looking  behind  me, 
there  was  a  tall  figure  (I  saw  it  as  plainly,  ina'amselle,  as  I  see  yon  at 
this  moment),  a  tail  figure  gliding  along  (oh  1  1  cannot  describe  how !)  '. 
into  the  room  that  is  always  shut  up,  and  nobody  has  the  key  of  it  bat  / 
the  signer,  and  the  door  shut  directly. 

Then  it  doubtless  was  the  signor,  said  Emily. 

Oh  no,  ma'amselle,  it  could  not  be  him,  for  I  left  him  busy  a  quar- 
relling in  nry  lady's  dressing-room  I 

Yon  bring  me  strange  tales,  Annette,  said  Emily ;  it  was  bat  this 
morning  that  yon  would  have  terrified  me  with  the  apprehension  of 
murder ;  and  now  you  would  persuade  me  you  have  seen  a  ghost ! 
These  wonderful  stories  come  too  quickly. 

Kay,  ma'amselle,  I  will  say  no  more,  only,  if  I  had  not  been  fright- 
ened. I  should  not  have  fainted  dead  away,  so.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could,  to  get  to  your  door ;  but,  what  was  worst  of  all,  I  could  not 
call  out ;  then  I  thought  something  must  be  strangely  the  matter  with 
me,  and  directly  I  dropped  down. 

Was  it  the  chamber  where  the  black  veil  hangs  ?  said  Emily.  Oh ! 
no,  ma'amselle,  it  was  one  nearer  to  this.  What  shall  1  do,  to  get  to 
my  room  ?  I  would  not  go  out  into  the  corridor  again  for  the  whole 
world.  Emily,  whose  spirits  had  been  severely  shocked,  and  who, 
therefore,  did  not  like  the  thought  of  passing  the  night  alone,  told  her 
she  might  sleep  where  she  was.  Oh  I  no,  ma'amselle,  replied  Annette, 
I  would  not  sleep  in  the  room,  now,  for  a  thousand  sequins  I 

Wearied  and  disappointed,  Emily  first  ridiculed,  though  she  shared 
her  fears,  and  then  tried  to  soothe  them ;  but  neither  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  girl  persisted  in  believing  and  affirming  that  what  she 
had  seen  was  nothing  human.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  Emily 
had  recovered  her  composure,  that  she  recollected  the  steps  she  had 
heard  on  the  staircase— a  remembrance,  however,  which  made  her  in- 
sist that  Annette  should  pass  the  night  with  her,  and,  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, she  at  length  prevailed,  assisted  by  that  port  of  the  girl's  fear 
which  concerned  the  corridor. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  as  Emily  crossed  the  hall  to  the 
ramparts,  she  heard  a  noisy  bustle  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs.  Such  unusual  sounds  excited  her  curiosity ;  and  instead 
of  going  to  the  ramparts,  she  went  to  an  upper  casement  from  whence 
she  saw,  in  the  court  below,  a  large  party  of  horsemen,  dressed  in  a 
singular,  but  uniform  habit,  and  completely,  though  variously  armed. 
They  wore  a  kind  of  short  jacket,  composed  of  black  and  scarlet,  and 
several  of  them  had  a  cloak  of  plain  black,  which,  covering  the  person 
entirely,  hung  down  to  the  stirrups*  As  one  of  these  cloaks  glanced 
aside,  she  saw  beneath,  daggers,  apparently  of  different  sizes,  tucked 
into  the  horseman's  belt.  She  farther  observed,  that  these  were  car- 
ried, in  the  same  manner,  by  many  of  the  horsemen  without  cloaks, 
most  of  whom  bore  also  pikes  or  javelins.  On  their  heads  were  the 
small  Italian  caps,  some  of  which  were  distinguished  by  black  feathers. 
Whether  these  caps  gave  a  fierce  air  to  the  countenance,  or  that  the 
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d  by  banditti ;  and  a  vague  thought  glanced  athwart  her  fancy 
— that  Montoni  was  the  captain  of  the  group  before  her,  and  that  this 
castle  was  to  be  the  place  of  rendeivous.  The  strange  and  horrible 
supposition  was  bat  momentary,  though  her  reason  could  supply  none 
more  probable,  and  though  she  discovered,  among  the  band,  the  stran- 
gers she  had  formerly  noticed  with  so  much  alarm,  who  were  now 
distinguished  by  the  black  plume. 

While  she  continued  gasing,  Cavignl,  Vereiri,  and  Bertolini,  cainc 
forth  from  the  hall,  habited  like  the  rest,  except  that  they  wore  hats, 
with  a  mixed  plume  of  black  and  scarlet,  and  that  their  arms  differed 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  As  they  mounted  their  horse*, 
Emily  was  struck  with  the  exulting  joy  expressed  on  the  visage  of  Ve- 
rezri,  while  Oavigni  was  gay,  yet  with  a  shade  of  thought  on  his  coun- 
tenance ;  end,  as  he  managed  his  horse  with  dexterity,  hie  graceful 
and  commanding  figure,  which  exhibited  the  majesty  of  a  hero,  had 
never  appeared  to  more  advantage  Emily,  as  she  observed  him, 
thought  he  somewhat  resembled  Valanconrt,  in  the  spirit  and  dignity 
of  his  person ;  but  she  looked  in  vain  for  the  noble,  benevolent  coun- 
tenance—the  soul's  intelligence,  which  overspread  the  features  of  the 
latter. 

As  sho  was  hoping,  she  scarcely  knew  why,  that  Montoni  would  ac- 
company the  party,  he  appeared  at  the  hall  door,  but  unnccontred. 
Having  carefully  observed  the  horsemen,  conversed  awhile  with  the 
cavaliers,  and  bidden  them  farewell,  the  band  wheeled  round  the  court. 
and,  led  by  Ycrezri,  issned  forth  under  the  portcullis — Montoni  follow- 
ing to  the  portal,  and  goring  after  them  for  some  time.  Emily  then 
retired  from  the  casement,  and  now,  certain  of  being  unmolested,  went 
to  walk  on  the  ramparts,  from  whence  she  soon  after  saw  the  party 
winding  among  the  mountains  to  the  west,  appearing  and  disappearing 
between  the  woods,  till  distance  confused  their  figures,  consolidated 
their  number--,  and  only  a  dingy  mass  appeared  moving  along  the 
heights. 

Emily  observed  tliAt  no  workmen  were  on  the  ramparts,  and  thai 
the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  seemed  to  be  completed.  While  she 
sauntered  thoughtfully  on,  she  heard  distant  footsteps,  and,  raising  her 
eyes,  saw  several  men  lurking  under  the  castle  walls,  who  were  evi- 
dently not  workmen,  but  looked  as  if  they  would  have  accorded  well 
with  the  party  which  was  gone.  Wondering  where  Annette  had  hid 
herself  so  long,  who  might  have  explained  some  of  the  late  otrcuin- 
stances,  and  then  considering  that  Madame  Montoni  was  probably  risen, 
she  went  to  her  dressing-room,  where  she  mentioned  what  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  Madame  Montoni  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  give  any 
explanation  of  the  event  The  signor'-t  reserve  to  his  wife,  on  this 
subject,  was  probably  nothing  more  than  usual;  yet  to  Emily  it  gave 
an  air  of  mystery  to  the  whole  affair,  that  seemed  to  hint  there  was 
danger,  if  not  villany,  in  his  schemes. 
Annette  presently  came,  and,  as  wwl,  waa  to\  of  alum;  to  her 
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adr's  eager  inquiries  of  what  she  had  heard  among  the  servants,  she 

Ah,  madam  1  nobody  knows  what  it  is  all  about,  bnt  old  Carlo;  he 
knows  well  enough,  bnt  I  dare  say  ho  is  as  close  as  his  master.  Borne 
say  the  signor  is  going  out  to  frighten  the  enemy,  as  they  call  it;  bnt 
where  la  the  enemy  f  Then  others  say,  he  is  going  to  take  away  some- 
body's castle :  bnt  I  am  sure  he  has  room  enough  in  his  own,  without 
taking  other  people's;  and  I  am  sure  I  should  like  it  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, if  there  were  more  people  to  fill  it. 

Ah  I  yon  will  soon  have  your  wish,  I  fear,  replied  Madame  Mon- 
toni. 

Xo,  madam ;  bnt  such  ill-looking  fellows  are  not  worth  having.  I 
mean  such  gallant,  smart  merry  fellows  as  Ludovico,  who  is  always 
telling  droll  stories,  to  make  one  laugh.  It  was  but  yesterday,  he  told 
me  such  a  hmwnoms  talel  I  can't  help  laughing  at  it  now.  Says 
he-— 

Well,  we  can  dispense  with  the  story,  said  her  lady.  Ah  I  contin- 
ued Annette,  ho  sees  a  great  way  farther  than  other  people!*  Now  he 
sees  into  all  the  signor's  meaning,  without  knowing  a  word  about  the 
matter! 

How  is  that?  said  Madame  Montoni. 

Why  he  says — but  he  made  me  promise  not  to  tell,  and  I  would  not 
disoblige  him  for  the  world. 

What  is  it  he  made  you  promise  not  to  tell  ?  said  her  lady,  sternly. 
I  insist  upon  knowing  immediately — what  is  it  ho  made  you  pro- 
mise t 

0  madam,  cried  Annette,  I  wonld  not  tell  for  the  universe! — I  insist 
upon  your  telling  this  instant,  said  Madame  Montoni.— O dear  madam! 
I  would  not  tell  for  a  hundred  sequins !  You  would  not  have  me  for- 
swear myself,  madam !  exclaimed  Annette. 

1  will  not  wait  another  moment,  said  Madame  Montoni.  Annette 
wi*  silent. 

The  signor  shall  be  informed  of  this  directly,  rejoined  her  mistress : 
ho  will  make  voti  discover  all. 

if 

It  is  Ludovico  who  has  discovered,  said  Annette ;  but,  for  mercy's 
sake,  madam,  don't  tell  the  signor,  and  you  shall  know  all  directly. — 
Madame  Montoni  said  that  she  would  not. 

Well,  then,  madam,  Ludovico  says,  that  the  signor,  my  master,  is — 
is — that  is,  he  only  thinks  so,  and  anybody,  you  know,  madam,  is  free 
to  think — that  the  signor,  my  master,  is — is — 

Is  what?  said  her  lady,  impatiently. 

That  the  signor,  my  master,  is  going  to  be — a  great  robber — that  is 
— he  is  going  to  rob  on  his  own  account ;  to  be  (but  I  am  sure  I  don't 
understand  what  he  means) — to  be  a-— captain  of— robbers. 

Art  thou  in  thy  senses,  Annette?  said  Madame  Montoni ;  or  is  this 
a  trick  to  deceive  me?  tell  me,  this  instant,  what  Ludovico  did  say  to 
thee ; — no  equivocation ; — this  instant — 

Nay,  madam,  cried  Annette,  if  this  is  all  that  I  am  to  get  for  having 
told  the  secret. — Her  mistress  thus  continued  to  iuai&t  ttuA.  kiff&W&  \a 
protest,  till  Montoni  himself  appeared,  who  bade  \\\e  \a\Vex  V-v**  ^* 
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room,  and  she  withdraw,  trembling  at  the  fate  of  Lor  story.  Emily 
also  «h  retiring,  but  her  annt  desired  she  would  stay;  and  Montuni 
had  *o  often  made  her  a  witness  of  their  contention,  that  ha  BO  longer 
had  scruples  on  that  account. 

I  insist  upon  knowing  this  instant,  signer,  what  all  this  means,  said 
his  wife — what  are  all  these  armed  men,  whom  they  tell  me  of,  gone 
out  about  I  Hontoni  answered  her  only  with  a  look  of  anon;  and 
Emily  whispered  something  to  her.  It  does  not  signify,  said  her  annt, 
I  will  know ;  and  I  will  know,  too,  what  the  castle  has  been  fortified 
for. 

Come,  come,  said  Montoni,  other  business  brought  me  here.  I  most 
bo  trifled  with  no  longer.  I  have  immediate  occasion  for  what  I  de- 
mand—-those  estates  must  be  given  np  without  farther  contention ;  or 
I  may  find  a  way — 

They  never  snail  be  given  up,  interrupted  Madame  Montoni :  they 
never  shall  enable  you  to  carry  on  jour  wild  scheme* : — but  what  are 
these?  I  will  know.  Do  yon  expect  the  castle  to  be  attacked!  Do 
yon  eipsJK  enemies!  Am  I  to  be  shot  np  here  to  be  killed  in  a 
siege!      T 

Sign  the  writing,  said  Montoni,  and  yon  shall  know  more. 

What  enemy  can  be  coming!  continued  his  wife.  Have  yon  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  state?  Am  I  to  be  blocked  np  here  to 
die  I 

That  may  possibly  happen,  said  Hontoni,  unless  yon  yield  to  my  de- 
mand ;  for,  come  what  may,  yon  shall  not  quit  the  castle  till  then, 
Madame  Montoni  burst  into  a  loud  lamentation,  which  she  as  suddenly 
checked,  considering  that  her  husband's  assertions  might  be  only  arti- 
fices employed  to  extort  her  consent.  She  hinted  this  suspicion,  and 
in  the  next  moment,  told  him  also,  that  his  designs  were  not  so  honor 
able  as  to  serve  the  state,  and  that  she  believed  he  had  only  com 
menccd  a  captain  of  banditti,  to  join  the  enemies  of  Venice  in  plun- 
dering and  laying  waste  the  surrounding  country. 

Montoni  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  with  n  steady  and  stern  coun- 
tenance; while  Emily  trembled,  and  his  wife,  for  once,  thought  she 
had  said  too  much.  Ton  shall  be  removed  this  night,  said  he,  to  the 
east  turret ;  there,  perhaps,  you  may  understand  the  danger  of  offend' 
ing  a  man  who  has  an  unlimited  power  over  you. 

Emily  now  fell  at  his  feet,  and,  with  tears  of  terror,  supplicated  for 
licr  sunt,  who  sat,  trembling  with  fear  and  indignstion,  now  ready  to 

Eiur  forth  execrations,  and  now  to  join  the  intercessions  of  Emily, 
ontoni,  however,  soon  interrupted  these  entreaties  with  a  horrible 
oath ;  and,  as  be  burst  from  Emily,  leaving  his  cloak  in  her  hand,  she 
fell  to  the  floor,  with  a  force  that  occasioned  her  a  severe  blow  on  the 
forehead.  But  he  quitted  the  room,  without  attempting  to  raise  her, 
whose  attention  was  called  from  herself  by  a  deep  groan  from  Madame 
Montoni,  who  continued  otherwise  unmoved  in  her  chair,  and  had  not 
fainted.  Emily,  hastening  to  her  nssistfliici',  saw  her  eyes  rolling,  and 
her  features  convulsed. 
Hiring  spoken  to  her  without  receiving  nn  answer,  she  brought  wa- 
ter, and  supported  her  heart,  while  »\ws  \ie\4  '«.  ui  te  \\\fl,\  but  the  in- 
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creasing  convulsions  soon  compelled  Emily  to  call  for  assistance.  On 
her  way  through  the  hall,  in  search  of  Annette,  she  met  Montoni, 
whom  she  told  what  had  happened,  and  conjured  to  return  and  com- 
fort her  aunt ;  but  he  turned  silently  away,  with  a  look  of  indifference, 
and  went  ont  upon  the  ramparts.  At  length  she  found  old  Carlo  and 
Annette,  and  they  hastened  to  the  dressing-room,  where  Madame  Mon- 
toni had  fallen  on  the  floor,  and  was  lying  in  strong  convulsions.  Hav- 
ing lifted  her  into  the  adjoining  room,  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  the 
force  of  her  disorder  still  made  all  their  strength  necessary  to  hold 
her,  while  Annette  trembled  and  sobbed,  and  old  Carlo  looked  silently 
and  piteoualy  on,  as  his  feeble  liands  grasped  those  of  his  mistress,  till, 
turning  his  eyes  upon  Emily,  he  exclaimed,  Good  God  I  sfgnora,  what 
is  the  matter  f 

Emily  looked  calmly  at  him,  and  saw  his  inquiring  eyes  fixed  on  her ; 
and  Annette,  looking  up,  screamed  loudly  j  for  Emily's  face  was  stained 
with  blood,  which  continued  to  fall  slowly  from  her  forehead :  but  her 
attention  had  been  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  scene  before  her,  that 
she  had  felt  no  pain  from  the  wound.  She  now  held  a  handkerchief 
to  her  face,  and,  notwithstanding  her  faintness,  continued  to  watch 
Madame  Montoni,  the  violence  of  whose  convulsions  was  abating,  till 
at  length  they  ceased,  and  left  her  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 

My  aunt  must  remain  quiet,  wiid  Emily.  Go,  good  Carlo;  if  we 
should  want  your  assistance,  I  will  send  for  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
if  you  have  an  opportunity,  speak  kindly  of  your  mistress  to  your 
master. 

Alas!  said  Carlo,  I  have  seen  too  much!  I  have  little  influence  with 
the  signor.  But  do,  dear  young  lady,  take  some  care  of  yourself;  that 
is  an  ugly  wound,  and  you  look  sadly. 

Thank  you,  my  friend,  for  your  consideration,  said  Emily,  smiling 
kindly,  the  wound  is  trifling,  it  came  by  a  fall. 

Carlo  shook  his  head  and  left  the  room ;  and  Emily,  with  Annette, 
continued  to  watch  by  her  aunt.  Did  my  lady  tell  the  signor  what 
Ludovico  said,  ma'amselle?  asked  Annette  in  a  whisper;  but  Emily 
quieted  her  fears  on  that  subject. 

I  thought  what  this  quarrelling  would  come  to,  continued  Annette ; 
I  suppose  the  signor  has  been  beating  my  lady. 

No,  no,  Annette,  you  are  totally  mistaken ;  nothing  extraordinary 
has  happened. 

Why,  extraordinary  things  happen  here  so  often,  ma'amselle,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  them.  Here  is  another  legion  of  those  ill-looking 
fellows  come  to  the  castle  this  morning. 

Hush !  Annette,  you  will  disturb  my  aunt ;  we  will  talk  of  that  by 
and  by. 

They  continued  watching  silently,  till  Madame  Montoni  uttered  a 
low  sigh,  when  Emily  took  her  hand,  and  spoke  sootliingly  to  her ;  but 
the  former  gazed  with  unconscious  eyes,  and  it  was  long  before  she 
knew  her  niece.  Her  first  words  then  inquired  for  Montoni ;  to  which 
Emily  replied  by  an  entreaty  that  she  would  compose  her  spirits,  and 
consent  to  be  quiet,  adding  that  if  she  wished  any  mess&gp  to  ta  wsv* 
veyed  to  him,  she  would  herself  deliver  it.    13  o.  ea\<Y\i«T  WM^^sax^.^ 
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no, — I  nave  nothing  new  to  tell  him.    Does  he  persist  in  saying  I  shall 
be  removed  from  my  chamber! 

Emily  replied,  that  he  bad  not  spoken  on  the  subject  since  Madame 
Montoni  heard  him;  and  then  she  tried  to  divert  her  attention  to  Homo 
other  tuple;  bnt  her  aunt  seemed  to  be  inattentive  to  what  she  said, 
and  lost  in  secret  thought".  Emily,  having  brought  her  some  refresh- 
ments, now  left  her  to  the  care  of  Annette,  and  went  in  search  of 
Montoni,  whom  she  found  on  a  remote  part  of  the  rampart,  converg- 
ing among  a  group  of  the  men  described  by  Annette.  They  stood 
round  him  with  fierce,  yet  subjugated  looks,  while  he,  speaking  earnest- 
ly, pointing  to  the  walls,  did  not  perceive  Emily,  who  remained  at 
some  distance,  waiting  till  he  should  be  at  leisure,  and  observing  invol- 
untarily the  appearance  of  one  man,  more  savage  than  his  fellows,  who 
stood  resting  on  his  pike,  and  looking  over  the  shoulder*  of  a  comrade, 
at  Montoni,  to  whom  he  listened  with  uncommon  earnestness.  This 
man  was  apparently  of  low  condition  ;  yet  his  looks  appeared  not  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Montoni,  aj  did  those  of  his  compan- 
ions ;  and  sometimes  they  even  assumed  an  air  of  authority,  which 
the  decisive  manner  of  the  signer  could  not  repress.  Borne  few  words 
of  Montoni  then  paused  in  the  wind ;  and,  as  the  men  were  sepa- 
rating, she  heard  him  say,  This  evening,  then,  begin  tho  watch  nt 

tvo  of  them,  nnd  walked  away : 
.10  appeared  desirous  of  avoiding 
her;  but,  though  she  observed  this,  she  had  courage  to  proceed.  Sho 
endeavored  to  intercede  once  more  for  her  aunt,  represented  to  him 
Iter  sufferings,  and  urged  the  danger  of  exposing  her  to  a  cold  apart' 
ment  in  tier  present  state.  She  suffers  by  her  own  folly,  said  Montoni, 
and  is  not  to  be  pitied : — she  knows  how  she  way  avnic)  these  suffer- 
ings in  future :  if  she  is  removed  to  the  turret,  it  will  be  her  own 
fault.  Lot  her  be  obedient,  and  sign  the  writings  yon  heard  of,  and  1 
will  think  no  more  of  it. 

When  Emily  ventured  still  to  plead,  he  sternly  silenced  and  rebuked 
her  for  interfering  in  his  domestic  affairs,  but  nt  length  dismissed  her 
with  this  concession — That  he  would  not  remove  Madame  Montoni  ou 
the  ensuing  night,  but  allow  her  till  the  next  to  consider  whether  she 
would  resign  her  settlements,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  east  turret  of 
the  castle,  where  she  shall  find,  ho  added,  a  punishment  she  may  not 

Emily  then  hastened  to  inform  her  aunt  of  this  short  respite,  and  of 
the  alternative  that  awaited  her,  to  which  the  latter  made  no  reply, 
but  appeared  thoughtful,  whlio  Emily,  in  consideration  of  her  extreme 
languor,  wished  to  soothe  her  mind  by  leading  it  to  less  interesting 
topics;  and,  though  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  Madame 
Montoni  became  peevish,  her  resolution,  no  the  contended  point, 
seemed  somewhat  to  relax,  and  Emily  recommended,  as  her  only 
moans  of  safety,  that  she  should  submit  to  Montoni'*  demand.  You 
know  not  what  yon  advise,  said  her  aunt.  1>«  yon  understand  that 
these,  eatatea  will  descend  to  you  at  mv  death,  if  1  persist  in  a  re- 
ihwlt 
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I  wm  ignorant  of  that  circumstance,  madam,  replied  Emily,  bnt  the 
knowledge  of  it  cannot  withhold  me  from  advising  you  to  adopt  the 
conduct  which  not  only nrour  peace,  but,  I  fear,  your  safety  requires ; 
and  I  entreat  that  you  will  not  suffer  a  consideration,  comparatively  so 
trilling,  to  make  you  hesitate  in  resigning  them. 

Are  you  sincere,  niece  ?  Is  it  possible  you  can  doubt  it,  madam  ? 
Her  aunt  appeared  to  be  dffected.  You  are  not  unworthy  of  these  es- 
tates, niece,  said  she :  I  would  wish  to  keep  them  for  your  sake — you 
show  a  virtue  I  did  not  expect. 

How  have  I  deserved*  this  reproof,  madam  ?  said  Emily,  sorrow- 
fully. 

Reproof  1  replied  Madame  Montoni.  I  meant  to  praise  your  vir- 
tue. 

Alas  I  here  ia  no  exertion  of  virtue,  rejoined  Emily,  for  here  is  no 
temptation  to  be  overcome. 

Yet  Monsieur  Valanoourt— said  her  aunt.  O  madam!  interrupted 
Emily,  anticipating  what  she  would  have  said,  do  not  let  me  glance 
on  that  subject :  do  not  let  my  mind  be  stained  with  a  wish  so  shock- 
ingly self-interested.  She  immediately  changed  the  topic,  and  con- 
tinned  with  Madame  Montoni  till  she  withdrew  to  her  apartment  for 
the  night, 

At  that  hour  the  castle  was  perfectly  still,  and  every  inhabitant  of 
it,  except  herself,  seemed  to  have  retired  to  rest.  As  she  passed  along 
the  wide  and  lonely  galleries,  dusky  and  silent,  she  felt  forlorn  and  ap- 
prehensive of — she  scarcely  knew  what :  but  when,  entering  the  cor- 
ridor, she  recollected  the  incident  of  the  preceding  night,  a  dread 
seized  her,  lest  a  subject  of  alarm,  similar  to  that  which  had  befallen 
Annette,  should  occur  to  her,  and  which,  whether  real  or  ideal,  would, 
she  felt,  have  an  almost  equal  effect  upon  her  weakened  spirits.  The 
chamber,  to  which  Annette  had  alluded,  she  did  not  exactly  know, 
but  understood  it  to  be  one  of  those  she  must  pass  in  the  way  to  her 
own ;  and,  sending  a  fearful  look  forward  into  the  gloom,  she  stepped 
lightly  and  cautiously  along,  till  coming  to  a  door,  from  whence  issued 
a  low  sound,  she  hesitated  and  paused  ;  and  during  the  delay  of  that 
moment,  her  fears  so  much  increased,  that  she  had  no  power  to  move 
from  the  spot.  Believing  that  she  heard  a  human  voice  within,  she 
was  somewhat  revived ;  but,  in  the  next  moment,  the  door  was  open- 
ed, and  a  person,  whom  she  conceived  to  be  Montoni,  appeared,  who 
instantly  started  back,  and  closed  it,  though  not  before  she  had  seen, 
by  the  light  that  burned  in  the  chamber,  another  person  sitting  in  a 
melancholy  attitude  by  the  fire.  Her  terror  vanished,  but  her  aston- 
ishment only  began,  when  she  was  now  roused  by  the  mysterious  se- 
crecy of  Montonfs  manner,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  person  whom  he 
thus  visited  at  midnight,  in  an  apartment  which  had  long  been  shut 
up,  and  of  which  such  extraordinary  reports  were  circulated. 

While  sho  thus  continued  hesitating,  strongly  prompted  to  watch 
Montoni's  motions,  yet  fearing  to  irritate  him  by  appearing  to  notice- 
them,  the  door  was  again  opened  cautiously,  and  as  instantly  closed  as 
before.    She  then  stepped  softly  to  her  chamber,  which  Yi*&  tta  wki\» 
but  one  to  thij,  but  having  put  down  her  lamp,  TOtaroeA  to  Wi  ^taros* 
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'  corner  of  the  corridor,  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  this  half-wen 
person,  and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  indeed  Montoni. 

Having  waited  in  silent  expectation  for  a  few  minutes,  with  her  eyes 
filed  on  the  door,  it  was  again  opened,  and  the  same  person  appeared, 
whom  she  now  knew  to  be  Montoni.  He  looked  cautiously  around, 
without  perceiving  her,  then  stepping  forward,  closed  the  door,  and 
left  the  corridor.  Soon  after,  Emily  heard  the  door  fastened  on  the 
inside,  and  she  withdrew  to  her  chamber,  wondering  at  what  she  had 
witnessed. 

It  was  now  twelve  o'clock.  As  she  closed  her  casement,  she  heard 
footsteps  on  the  terrace  below,  and  saw  imperfectly  through  the 
gloom  several  persona  advancing,  who  passed  under  the  easement. 
She  then  heard  the  click  of  arms\  and  in  the  next  moment  the  watch- 
word ;  when,  recollecting  the  command  she  had  overheard  from  Mon- 
toni, and  the  hoar  of  the  night,  she  understood  that  these  men  were, 

,   for  the  first  time,  relieving  guard  m  the  castle.     Having  listened  till 
all  was  again  still,  she  retired  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

■  And  (lull  no  liy  of  d«lh 

With  plMilmg  murmur  tooth* 

Hor  pined  mill ! 

anillTo  tau  wet  bar  gn,»r 

Ok  the  following  morning,  Emily  went  early  to  the  apartment  of 
Madame  Montoni,  who  had  slept  well,  and  was  tnuoh  recovered.  Her 
spirits  also  had  returned  with  her  health,  and  her  resolution  to  oppose 
Montoni's  demands  revived,  though  it  yet  straggled  with  her  fears, 
which  Emily,  who  trembled  for  the  consequences  of  further  opposition, 
endeavored  to  confirm. 

Her  aunt,  as  has  been  already  shown,  had  a  disposition  which  de- 
lighted in  contradictica,  and  whioh  taught  her,  when  unpleasant 
circumstances  were  offered  to  her  understanding,  not  to  inquire  into 
their  truth,  bat  to  seek  for  arguments  by  whioh  she  might  make 
—  them  appear  false.  Long  habit  bad  so  entirely  confirmed  this  nat- 
ural propensity,  that  she  was  not  conscious  of  possessing  it.  Emi- 
!y's  remonstrances  and  representations,  therefore,  roused  her  pride,  in- 
stead of  alarming  or  convincing  her  judgment,  and  she  still  relied  upon 
*,he  discovery  of  some  means  by  which  she  might  yet  avoid  submitting 
to  tbu  demand  of  her  husband.  Considering  that  if  she  could  onou 
escape  from  his  castle,  she  might  defy  his  power,  and,  obtaining  a  de- 
cisive separation,  live  in  comfort  on  the  estates  that  yet  remained  for 
her,  she  mentioned  this  to  her  niece,  who  accorded  with  her  in  the 
wish,  but  different  from  her  as  to  the  probability  of  its  completion. 
tihe  represented  the  impossibility  of  u&atAng  Mm.  ujbMe-,  toeured  and 
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guarded  as  they  were,  and  the  extreme  danger  of  committing  her  de- 
sign to  the  discretion  of  a  servant  who  might  either  purposely  betray 
or  accidentally  disclose  it.  Montoni's  vengeance  would  also  disdain 
restraint,  if  her  intention  was  detected ;  and  though  Emily  wished,  as 
fervently  as  she  could  do,  to  regain  her  freedom,  and  return  to  France, 
she  consulted  only  Madame  Montoni's  safety,  and  persevered  in  ad- 
vising her  to  relinquish  her  settlement,  without  braving  farther 
outrage. 

The  struggle  of  oontrary  emotions,  however,  continued  to  rage  in 
her  aunt's  bosom,  and  she  still  brooded  over  the  chance  of  effecting 
an  escape.  While  she  thus  sat,  Montoni  entered  the  room,  and,  with- 
out noticing  his  wife's  indisposition,  said  that  he  came  to  remind  her 
of  the  impolicy  of  trifling  with  him,  and  that  he  gave  her  only  till  the 
evening  to  determine  whether  she  would  consent  to  his  demand,  or 
compel  him,  by  a  refusal,  to  remove  her  to  the  east  turret.  He  added, 
that  a  party  of  Cavaliers  would  dine  with  him  that  day,  and  that  he 
expected  she  would  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  where  Emily  also  must 
be  present.  Madame  Montoni  was  now  on  the  point  of  uttering  an 
absolute  refusal,  but  suddenly  considering  that  her  liberty,  during  this 
entertainment,  though  circumscribed,  might  favor  her  farther  plans, 
she  acquiesced  with  seeming  reluctance,  and  Montoni  soon  after  left 
the  apartment  His  command  struck  Emily  with  surprise  and  appre- 
hension, who  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  being  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  strangers,  such  as  her  fancy  represented  those  to  be,  and  the  words 
of  Count  Morano,  now  again  recollected,  did  not  soothe  her  fears. 

When  she  withdrew  to  prepare  for  dinner,  she  dressed  herself  with 
even  more  simplicity  than  usual,  that  she  might  escape  observation — 
a  policy  which  did  not  avail  her,  for  as  she  repassed  to  her  aunt's 
apartment,  she  was  met  by  Montoni,  who  censured  what  he  called  her 
prudish  appearance,  and  insisted  that  she  should  wear  the  most  splen- 
did dress  she  had,  even  that  which  had  been  prepared  for  her  intended 
nuptials  with  Count  Morano,  and  which,  it  now  appeared,  her  aunt 
had  carefully  brought  with  her  from  Venice.  This  was  made,  not  in 
the  Venetian,  but  in  Neapolitan  fashion,  so  as  to  set  off  the  shape  and 
figure  to  the  utmost  advantage.  In  it,  her  beautiful  chestnut  tresses 
were  negligently  bound  up  in  pearls,  and  suffered  to  fall  back  again  on 
her  neck.  The  simplicity  of  a  better  taste  than  Madame  Montoni's  was 
conspicuous  in  this  dress,  splendid  as  it  was,  and  Emily's  unaffected 
beauty  never  had  appeared  more  captivating.  She  had  now  only  to 
hope  that  Montoni's  order  was  prompted,  not  by  any  extraordinary 
design,  but  by  an  ostentation  of  displaying  his  family,  richly  attired,  to 
the  eyes  of  strangers :  yet  nothing  less  than  his  absolute  command 
could  have  prevailed  with  her  to  wear  a  dress  that  had  been  designed 
for  such  an  offensive  purpose,  much  less  to  have  worn  it  on  this 
occasion.  As  she  descended  to  dinner,  the  emotion  of  her  mind  threw 
a  faint  blush  over  her  countenance,  and  heightened  its  interesting  ex- 
pression ;  for  timidity  had  made  her  linger  in  her  apartment  till  the 
utmost  moment,  and  when  she  entered  the  hull,  in  which  a  kind  of 
state  dinner  was  spread,  Montoni  and  his  guests  were  already  seated 
at  the  table.    She  was  then  going  to  place  herself  Vy  Y&x  «kx\\  \  \roX 
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Montoni  waved  his  hand,  and  two  of  the  Cavaliers  rose  and  sealed  her 
between  them. 

The  eldest  of  these  was  a  tall  man,  with  strong  Italian  features,  an 

uiliae  nose,  and  dark,  penetrating  eyes,  that  flashed  -with  Are  when 

s  mind  was  agitated,  and,  even  in  its  state  of  rest,  retained  somewhat 
of  the  wildness  of  the  passions.  His  visage  was  lung  and  narrow,  and 
his  complexion  of  a  sickly  yellow. 

The  other,  who  appeared  to  be  about  forty,  had  features  of  a  differ- 
ent oast,  yet  Italian,  and  his  look  was  slow,  subtle,  and  penetrating ; 
Ui  eyes,  of  a  dark  gray,  were  mall  and  hollow;  his  complexion  was 
a  sunburnt  brawn,  and  the  contour  of  his  face,  though  inclined  to 
oval,  was  irregular  and  111  formed. 

Eight  other  guests  sat  round  the  table,  who  were  all  dressed  In  a 
uniform,  and  had  all  an  expression,  more  or  less,  of  wild  fierceness,  of 
subtle  design,  or  of  licentious  passions.  As  Emily  timidly  surveyed 
them,  she  remembered  the  scene  of  the  preceding  morning,  and  again 
almost  fended  herself  surrounded  by  banditti ;  then,  looking  back  to 
the  tranquillity  of  her  early  life,  she  felt  scarcely  less  astonishment 
than  grief  at  her  present  situation.  The  scene  in  which  they  sat,  as- 
sisted the  illusion ;  it  was  an  ancient  hall,  gloomy  from  the  style  of  its 
architecture,  from  its  great  extent,  and  because  almost  the  only  light 
it  received  was  from  one  large  Gothic  window,  and  from  a  pair  of 
folding-doors,  which,  being  open,  admitted  likewise  a  view  of  the  west 
rampart,  with  the  wild  mountains  of  the  Apennines  beyond. 

The  middle  compartment  of  this  hall  rose  into  a  vaulted  roof,  en- 
riched with  fretwork,  and  supported,  on  three  sides,  by  pillars  of  nisi - 
ble ;  beyond  these,  long  colonnades  retired  in  gloomy  grandeur,  till  the 
extent  was  lost  in  twilight.  The  light  footsteps  of  the  servants,  as 
they  advanced  through  these,  were  returned  in  whispering  echoes,  and 
their  figures,  seen  at  a  distance  imperfectly  through  the  dusk,  frequent- 
ly awakened  Emily's  imagination.  She  looked  alternately  at  Montoni, 
at  his  guests,  and  ou  the  surrounding  scene ;  and  then,  remembering 
her  dear  native  province,  her  pleasant  home,  and  the  simplicity  and 
goodness  of  the  friends  whom  she  had  hist,  grief  and  surprise  again 
occupied  her  mind. 

When  her  thoughts  could  return  from  these  considerations,  she  fan- 
cied she  observed  an  air  of  authority  towards  his  guests,  such  as  she 
had  never  before  soon  him  assume,  though  ho  had  always  been  distin- 
guished by  a  haughty  carriage :  there  was  something  also  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  strangers  that  seemed  perfectly,  though  not  servilely,  to 
acknowledge  his  superiority. 

During  dinner,  the  conversation  was  chiefly  on  war  and  politics. 
They  talked  with  energy  on  the  state  of  Venice,  its  dangers,  the  char- 
acter of  the  reigning  Doge,  and  of  tho  chief  senators ;  and  then  of  the 
state  of  Rome.  When  tho  repast  was  over,  they  rose,  and  each,  filling 
his  goblet  with  wine  from  the  gilded  ewer  that  stood  beside  him, 
drank,  Success  to  our  exploits  I  Montoni  was  lifting  his  goblet  to 
his  lips  to  drink  this  toast,  when  suddenly  the  wine  hissed,  rose  to 
the  brim,  anil,  as  lie  held  the  glass  from  him,  it  burst  into  a  thousand 
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To  him,  who  constantly  used  that  sort  of  Venetian  glass,  which  had  / 
the  quality  of  breaking  upon  receiving  poisoned  liquor,  a  suspicion  that  ( 
some  of  his  guests  had  endeavored  to  betray  hi  in  instantly  occurred, 
and  he  ordered  all  the  gates  to  bo  closed,  drew  his  sword,  and  looking 
round  on  them,  who  stood  in  silent  amazement,  exclaimed,  Hero  is  a 
traitor  among  us !  Let  those  that  are  innocent  assist  in  discovering 
the  guilty. 

Indignation  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  the  cavaliers,  who  all  drew 
their  swords ;  and  Madame  Montoni,  terrified  at  what  might  ensue, 
was  hastening  from  the  hall,  when  her  husband  commanded  her  to 
stay ;  but  his  farther  words  could  not  now  be  distinguished,  for  the 
voice  of  every  person  rose  together.  His  order,  that  all  the  servants 
should  appear,  was  at  length  obeyed,  and  they  declared  their  ignorance 
of  any  deceit — a  protestation  which  could  not  be  believed ;  for  it  was 
evident  that,  as  MontonTs  liquor,  and  his  only,  had  been  poisoned,  a 
deliberate  design  had  been  formed  against  his  life,  which  could  not 
have  been  earned  so  far  towards  its  accomplishment  without  the  con- 
nivance of  the  servant  who  had  the  care  of  the  wine  ewers. 

This  man,  with  another,  whose  face  betrayed  either  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  or  the  fear  of  punishment,  Montoni  ordered  to  be  chained 
instantly,  and  confined  in  a  strong  room,  which  had  formerly  been 
owed  as  a  prison.  Thither,  likewise,  he  would  have  sent  all  his  guests, 
had  he  not  foreseen  the  consequence  of  so  bold  and  unjustifiable  a  pro- 
ceeding. As  to  those,  therefore,  he  contented  himself  with  swearing, 
that  no  man  should  pass  the  gates  till  this  extraordinary  affair  had 
been  investigated ;  and  then  sternly  bade  his  wife  retire  to  her  apart- 
ment, whither  he  suffered  Emily  to  attend  her. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  he  followed  to  the  dressing-room ;  and  Emily 
observed,  with  horror,  his  dark  countenance  and  quivering  lip,  and 
heard  him  denounce  vengeance  on  her  aunt. 

It  will  avail  you  nothing,  said  he  to  his  wife,  to  deny  the  fact ;  I 
have  proof  of  your  guilt,  i  our  only  chance  of  mercy  rests  on  %  full 
confession : — there  is  nothing  to  hope  from  sullenness  or  falsehood ; 
your  accomplice  has  confessed  all. 

Emily's  fainting  spirits  were  roused  by  astonishment,  as  she  heard 
her  aunt  accused  of  a  crime  so  atrocious,  and  she  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ineut  admit  the  possibility  of  her  guilt.  Meanwhile,  Madame  Mon- 
tonrs  agitation  did  not  permit  her  to  reply;  alternately  her  com- 
plexion varied  from  livid  paleness  to  a  crimson  flush ;  and  she  trem- 
bled— but,  whether  with  fear  or  with  indignation,  it  were  difficult  to 
decide. 

Spare  your  words,  said  Montoni,  seeing  her  about  to  speak ;  your 
countenance  makes  full  confession  of  your  crime.  You  sliall  be  in- 
stantly removed  to  the  east  turret. 

This  accusation,  said  Madame  Montoni,  speaking  with  difficulty,  is 
used  only  as  an  excuse  for  your  cruelty;  I  disdain  to  reply  to  it.  You 
do  li/t  believe  me  guilty. 

Signor !  said  Emily,  solemnly,  this  dreadful  charge,  I  would  answer 
with  my  life,  is  false.    Nay,  signor,  she  added,  o\mmst\*ui\*  \\\fc  *fcN«r\\."j 
of  his  countenance,  this  is  no  moment  for  reatreAwt  otvtcvn  ^m\.\\  5^ 
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not  scrapie  to  tell  you  that  yon  are  deceived — most  wickedly  de- 
ceived, by  the  suggestion  of  some  person  who  aims  at  the  ruin  of  my 
aunt :  it  is  impossible  that  you  could  yourself  have  imagined  a  cri  m« 
so  hideous. 

Montoni,  his  lips  trembling  more  than  before,  replied  only,  If  von 
value  your  own  safety,  addressing  Emily,  yon  will  be  silent.  I  shall 
know  how  to  interpret  your  remonstrances,  should  yon  persevere  in 

Emily  raised  her  eyes  calmly  to  heaven.  Here  is,  indeed,  then, 
nothing  to  hope !  said  she. 

Peace  1  cried  Montoni,  or  you  shall  find  there  is  something  to 
fear  I 

He  turned  to  his  wife,  who  had  now  recovered  her  spirits,  and  who 
vehemently  and  wildly  remonstrated  npon  this  mysterious  suspicion ; 
but  Kontoni's  rage  heightened  with  her  indignation,  and  Emily, 
dreading  the  event  of  it,  threw  herself  between  them,  and  clasping  his 
knees  in  silence,  looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  expression  that  might 
have  softened  the  heart  of  a  fiend.  Whether  his  was  hardened  by  a 
conviction  of  Madame  Kontoni's  guilt,  or  that  a  bare  suspicion  of  it 
made  him  eager  to  exercise  vengeance,  he  was  totally  and  alike  insen- 
sible to  the  distress  of  his  wife,  and  to  the  pleading  looks  of  Emily, 
whom  he  made  no  attempt  to  raise,  but  was  vehemently  menacing 
both,  when  he  was  called  out  of  the  room  by  some  person  at  the  door. 
As  he  shut  the  door,  Emily  heard  him  turn  the  lock  and  take  out  the 
key ;  so  that  Madame  Montoni  and  herself  were  now  prisoners ;  and 
she  saw  that  his  designs  became  more  and  more  terrible.  Her  en- 
deavors to  explain  his  motives  for  this  circumstance  were  almost  as 
ineffectual  as  those  to  soothe  the  distress  of  her  aunt,  whose  inno- 

"   e  she  could  not  doubt;  but  she  at  length  accounted  for  Montoni's 


r'.t  his  wife,  by  his  own  consciousness  of  cruelty  tt 
for  the  sudden  violence  of  his  present  conduct 
against  both,  before  even  hjs  suspicions  could  be  completely  formed, 
by  his  general  eagerness  to  effect  suddenly  whatever  he  was  led  to 
desire,  and  his  carelessness  of  justice  or  humanity,  in  accomplish- 
ing it. 

Madame  Montoni,  after  some  time,  again  looked  round,  in  search  of 
a  possibility  of  escape  from  the  castle,  and  conversed  with  Emily  on 
the  subject,  who  was  now  willing  to  encounter  any  hazard,  though  she 
forbore  to  encourage  a  hope  in  her  annt  which  she  herself  did  not  ad- 
mit. How  strongly  the  edifice  was  secured,  and  how  vigilantly  guard- 
ed, she  knew  too  well ;  and  trembled  to  commit  their  safety  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  servant,  whoso  assistance  they  must  solicit.  Old  Carlo 
wns  compassionate,  but  ho  seemed  to  be  too  much  in  his  master's  in- 
terest to  be  trusted  by  them  ;  Annette  could  of  herself  do  little,  and 
Emily  knew  Lndovico  only  from  her  report.  At  present,  however, 
these  considerations  were  useless,  Madame  Montoni  and  her  niece  being 
(dint  up  from  all  intercourse,  even  with  the  persons  whom  there  might 
be  these  reasons  to  reject.  t 

Tn  the  hail,  confusion  and  tumult  still  reigned.  Emily,  as  she 
listened  anxiously  to  tlio  murmur,  that  sounded  along  the  gallery, 
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sometimes  fancied  the  heard  the  clashing  of  swords,  and  when  she 
considered  the  nature  of  the  provocation  given  by  Montoni,  and  his 
impetuosity,  it  appeared  probable  that  nothing  less  than  arms  would 
terminate  the  contention.  Madame  Montoni,  having  exhausted  all  her 
expressions  of  indignation,  and  Emily  hers  of  comfort,  they  remained 
silent,  in  that  kind  of  breathless  stillness  which,  in  nature,  often  suc- 
ceeds to  the  uproar  of  conflicting  elements ;  a  stillness  like  the  morn- 
ing that  dawns  upon  the  ruins  of  an  earthquake. 

An  uncertain  kind  of  terror  pervaded  Emily's  mind :  the  circum- 
stances of  the  past  hour  still  came  dimly  and  confusedly  to  her  mem- 
ory; and  her  thoughts  were  various  and  rapid,  though  without  tu- 
mult, e 

From  this  state  of  waking  visions  she  was  recalled  by  a  knocking  at 
the  chamber  door,  and,  inquiring  who  was  there,  heard  the  whispering 
voice  of  Annette. 

Dear  madam,  let  me  come  in;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  said  the 
poor  girL 

The  door  is  looked,  answered  her  lady. 

Yes,  ma'am,  but  do  pray  open  it. 

The  aignor  has  the  key,  said  Madame  Montoni. 

O  blessed  Virgin!  what  will  become  of  us!  exclaimed  Annette. 

Assist  us  to  escape,  said  her  mistress.    Where  is  Ludovioof 

Below  in  the  hall,  ma'am,  amongst  them  all,  fighting  with  the  best 
of  them. 

Fighting  I    Who  are  fighting?  cried  Madame  Montoni. 

Why,  the  signor,  ma'am,  and  all  the  signors,  and  a  great  many 
more. 

Is  any  person  much  hurt?  said  Emily,  in  a  tremulous  voice.  Hurt? 
Yes,  ma'amselle — they  lie  bleeding,  and  the  swords  are  clashing,  and— 
O  holy  saints !  Do  let  me  in,  ma'am,  they  are  coming  this  way — I 
shall  be  murdered. 

Fly,  cried  Emily,  fly,  we  cannot  open  the  door. 

Annette  repeated  that  they  were  coming,  and  in  the  same  moment 
fled. 

Be  calm,  madam,  said  Emily,  turning  to  her  aunt,  I  entreat  you  to 
be  calm ;  I  am  not  frightened — not  frightened  in  the  least;  do  not  you 
be  alarmed. 

You  can  scarcely  support  yourself,  replied  her  aunt  Merciful  God ! 
what  is  it  they  mean  to  do  with  us  ? 

They  come,  perhaps,  to  liberate  us,  said  Emily ;  Signor  Montoni,  per- 
haps, is— conquered. 

The  belief  of  his  death  gave  her  spirits  a  sudden  shock,  and  she 
grew  faint  as  she  saw  him,  in  imagination,  expiring  at  her  feet. 

They  are  coming,  cried  Madame  Montoni — I  hear  their  steps — they 
are  at  the  door. 

Emily  turned  her  languid  eyes  to  the  door,  but  terror  deprived  her 
of  utterance.  The  key  sounded  in  the  lock;  the  door  opened,  and 
Montoni  appeared,  followed  by  three  ruffian-like  men.  Execute  your 
orders,  said  he*  turning  to  them  and  pointing  to  his  wife,  who  shrieked, 
but  was  immediately  carried  from  the  room ;  while  Emily  sunk  senseless 
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on  a  oouoh  by  which  she  had  endeavored  to  support  herself.  When 
■he  recovered,  she  was  alone,  and  recollected  only  that  Madame  Hon- 
toiii  had  been  there,  together  with  some  unconnected  particulars  of  the 
preceding  transaction,  which  were,  however,  sufficient  to  renew  all  her 
terror.  She  looked  wildly  round  the  apartment,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  means  of  intelligence  concerning  her  aunt,  while  neither  her  own 
danger  nor  an  idea  of  escaping  from  the  room,  immediately  occurred. 

When  her  recollection  was  more  complete,  she  raised  herself  and 
went,  but  with  only  a  bint  hope,  to  examine  whether  the  door  was 
unfastened.  It  waa  so,  and  aha  then  stepped  timidly  out  into  the  gal- 
lory,  but  paused  there,  uncertain  which  way  ahe  should  proceed.  Her 
first  wish  was  to  gather  some  information  as  to  her  aunt,  and  aha  at 
length  tamed  her  slope  to  go  to  the  lesser  hall,  where  Annette  and  the 
other  servants  usually  waited. 

Everywhere,  as  she  passed,  she  heard  from  a  distance  the  uproar  of 
contention,  and  the  figures  and  faces  which  she  met,  harrying  along 
the  passages,  struck  her  mind  with  dismay.  Emily  might  now  hare 
appeared  like  an  angel  of  light,  encompassed  by  fiends.  At  length  she 
reached  the  lesser  hall,  which  was  silent  and  deserted;  but,  panting 
for  breath,  she  sat  down  to  recover  herself.  The  total  stillness  of  this 
place  was  as  awful  as  the  tumult  from  which  slie  had  escaped ;  but 
she  had  now  time  to  recall  her  scattered  thoughts,  to  remember  her 
personal  danger,  and  to  consider  of  some  means  of  safety.  She  per- 
ceived that  it  wad  useless  to  seek  Mndunio  Muntoni  through  the  wide 
extent  and  intricacies  of  the  castle,  now,  too,  when  every  avenue 
seemed  to  be  beset  by  ruffians:  in  this  hall  she  could  not  resolve  to 
stay,  for  alio  knew  not  how  soon  it  might  become  their  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  and,  though  she  wished  to  go  to  her  ohamber,  she  dreaded 
again  to  encounter  them  on  the  way. 

Thus  she  Bat,  trembling  and  hesitating,  when  a  distant  mnrtnor  broke 
on  the  silence,  and  grew  louder  and  louder,  till  she  distinguished  voices 
and  steps  approaching.  She  then  roso  to  go,  but  the  sounds  caino 
along  the  only  passage  by  which  she  could  depart,  and  she  was  com- 

fiellud  to  await  in  the  hall  the  arrival  of  the  persons  whose  steps  she 
leard.  As  these  advanced  sho  distinguished  groans,  and  then  saw  a 
man  borne  slowly  along  by  four  others.     Her  spirits  faltered  at  the 


eight,  and  ahe  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support.     The  bearers  ir 
while  entered  the  hall,  and  being  too  busily  occupied  to  detain,  or  even 
notice  Emily,  she  attempted  to  leave  it;  but  her  strength  failed,  and 


she  again  sat  down  on  the  bench.  A  damp  chilliness  came  over  her ; 
her  sight  became  confused :  sho  knew  not  what  had  passed,  or  where 
she  was,  yet  the  groans  of  the  wounded  person  still  vibrated  on  her 
heart.  In  a  few  moments  the  tide  of  life  seemed  again  to  Dow:  she 
begun  to  breathe  more  freely,  and  her  senses  revived.  She  had  not 
fainted,  nor  had  ever  totally  lust  her  consciousness,  bat  had  contrived 
to  support  herself  on  the  bench ;  still  without  courage  to  tnru  her  eyes 
upon  the  unfortunate  object  which  remained  near  her,  and  about  whom 
tint  men  were  yet  too  mueh  engaged  to  attend  to  her. 
When  her  strength  returned,  she  rose,  and  was  suffered  to  leave  the 
lull,  though  her  anxiety,  having  produced  ioi»6^t>W\w)ganea  concern 
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tag  im«w  Montoni,  had  thus  made  a  discovery  of  herself.  Towards 
her  chamber  she  now  hastened,  as  fast  as  her  steps  would  bear  her,  for 
she  still  perceived,  upon  her  passage,  the  Rounds  of  confusion  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  she  endeavored,  by  taking  her  way  through  some  obscure 
rooms,  to  avoid  encountering  the  persons  whose  looks  had  terrified  her 
before,  as  well  as  those  parts  of  the  castle  where  the  tumult  might  still 
rage. 

At  length  she  reached  her  chamber,  and,  having  secured  the  door  of 
the  corridor,  felt  herself  for  a  moment  in  safety.  A  profound  stillness 
reigned  in  this  remote  apartment,  which  not  even  the  faint  murmur  of 
the  most  distant  sounds  now  reached.  She  sat  down  near  one  of  the 
casements,  and,  asj  she  gaxed  on  the  mountain  view  beyond,  the  deep 
repose  of  its  beauty  struck  her  with  all  the  force  of  contrast,  and  she 
could  scareelybelieve  herself  so  near  %.  scene  of  savage  discord.  The 
contending eMments  seemed  toha*tf*retired  from  their  natural  spheres, 
and  to  harfcoUeoted  themselves  into  the  minds  of  men,  for  there  alone*'' 
the  tempesflTDw  reigmtoT 

Emily  tried  to  tranquillize  her  spirits,  but  anxiety  made  her  constant- 
ly listen  for  some  sound,  and  often  look  out  upon  the  ramparts,  where 
all,  however,  was  lonely  and  still.  As  a  sense  of  her  own  immediate 
danger  had  decreased,  her  apprehension  concerning  Madame  Montoni 
heightened,  who,  she  remembered,  had  been  fiercely  threatened  with 
confinement  in  the  east  turret,  and  it  was  possible  that  her  husband 
had  satisfied  his  present  vengeance  with  this  punishment.  She  there- 
fore determined,  when  night  should  return,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  should  be  asleep,  to  explore  the  way  to  the  turret,  which,  as  the 
direction  it  stood  in  was  mentioned,  appeared  not  very  difficult  to  be 
done.  She  knew,  indeed,  that  although  her  annt  might  be  there,  she 
could  afford  her  no  assistance,  but  it  might  give  her  some  comfort  even 
to  know  that  she  was  discovered,  and  to  hear  the  sound  of  her  niece's 
voice ;  for  herself,  any  certainty  concerning  Madame  Montoni's  fate 
appeared  more  tolerable  than  this  exhausting  suspense. 

Meanwhile  Annette  did  not  appear,  and  Emily  was  surprised,  and 
somewhat  alarmed  for  her,  whom,  in  the  confusion  of  the  late  scene, 
various  accidents  might  have  befallen,  and  it  was  improbable  that  she 
would  have  failed  to  come  to  her  apartment,  unless  something  unfor- 
tunate had  happened. 

Thus  the  hours  passed  in  solitude,  in  silence,  and  in  anxious  conjec- 
turing. Being  not  once  disturbed  by  a  message  or  a  sound,  it  appeared 
that  Montoni  had  wholly  forgotten  her,  and  it  gave  her  some  comfort 
to  find  that  she  could  be  so  unnoticed.  She  endeavored  to  withdraw 
her  thoughts  from  the  anxiety  that  preyed  upon  them,  but  they  refused 
control ;  she  could  neither  read  nor  draw,  and  the  tones  of  her  luto 
were  so  utterly  discordant  with  the  present  state  of  her  feelings,  that 
nlic  could  not  endure  them  for  a  moment. 

The  sun  at  length  set  behind  the  western  mountains ;  his  fiery  beams 
faded  from  the  clouds,  and  then  a  dun,  melancholy  purple  drew  over 
them,  and  gradually  involved  the  features  of  the  country  below.  Soon 
after,  the  sentinels  passed  on  the  rampart  to  commence  til*  *««&&. 

Twilight  hud  now  spread  its  gloom  over  every  o\)\ucX\  ^Xt&  &&xu&. 
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obscurity  of  her  chamber  recalled  fearful  thoughts,  but  aha  remem- 
bered that  to  procure  light  she  mnat  pan  through  a  great  extant  of  the 
castle,  and,  above  all,  through  the  halls,  There  she  Bad  already  expe- 
rienced bo  much  horror.  Darkness,  indeed,  in  the  present  state  of  her 
Sirits,  made  silence  and  solitude  terrible  to  her;  it  would  also  prevent 
b  possibility  of  her  finding  her  way  to  the  turret,  and  condemn  her 
to  remain  in  suspense  concerning  the  fate  of  her  aunt :  yet  she  dared 
not  to  venture  forth  for  a  lamp. 

Continuing  at  the  casement,  that  she  might  catch  the  hut  lingering 
gleam  of  evening,  a  thousand  vague  images  of  fear  floated  on  her  fan- 
cy. What  if  some  of  these  ruffians,  said  she,  should  find  out  the  pri- 
vate staircase,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night  steal  into  my  chamber  I 
Then,  reoolbMting  the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  the  neighboring  apart- 
ment, her  terror  changed  its  object.  Ha  ia  not  a  prisoner,  said  she, 
though  he  remain*  in  one  chamber,  for  Montoni  did  not  fasten  the  door 
when  he  left  it;  the  unknown  person  himself  did  this ;  it  ia  certain, 
therefore,  he  can  come  out  when  he  pleases. 

She  paused ;  for  notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  darlnwaa.  she  consid- 
ered it  to  be  very  improbable,  whoever  he  was,  that  he  could  have  any 
interest  In  intruding  upon  her  retirement;  and  again  the  subject  of  her 
emotion  changed,  when,  remembering  her  nearness  to  the  chamber 
There  the  veil  had  formerly  disclosed  a  dreadful  spectacle,  she  doubt- 
ed whether  some  passage  might  not  communicate  between  it  and  the 
insecure  door  of  the  staircase. 

It  was  now  entirely  dark,  and  she  left  the  casement.  As  she  sat 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  hearth,  she  thought  she  perceived  a  spark 
of  light;  it  twinkled  end  disappeared,  and  then  again  was  risible.  At 
length,  with  ranch  care,  she  fanned  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  that  had 
been  lighted  in  the  morning,  into  name,  and,  having  communicated  it 
to  a  lamp,  which  always  stood  in  her  room,  felt  a  satisfaction  not  to  be 
conceived,  without  a  review  of  her  situation.  Her  first  care  was  to 
inard  the  door  of  the  staircase,  for  which  purpose  she  placed  against 
it  all  the  furniture  she  could  move,  and  sue  was  thus  employed  for 
tome  time,  at  the  end  of  which  she  had  another  instance  how  much 
more  oppressive  misfortune  is  to  the  idle  than  to  the  busy;  for  having 
then  leisure  to  think  over  all  the  circumstances  of  her  present  afflic- 
tions, she  imagined  a  thousand  evils  for  futurity,  and  these  real  and 
Ideal  subjects  of  distress  alike  wounded  her  mind. 

Thus  heavily  moved  the  hours  till  midnight,  when  she  counted  the 
sullen  notes  of  the  greet  clock,  as  they  rolled  along  the  rampart,  un- 
tningled  with  any  sound,  except  the  distant  footfall  of  a  sentinel,  who 
came  to  relieve  guard.  She  now  thought  she  might  venture  towards 
the  turret;  and,  having  gently  opened  the  chamber  door  to  examine 
t  lie  corridor,  and  to  listen  if  any  person  was  stirring  in  the  castle,  found 
all  around  in  perfect  stillness.  Yet  no  sooner  had  she  left  the  room 
than  she  perceived  a  light  flash  on  the  walls  of  the  corridor,  and,  with-  - 
out  waiting  to  see  by  whom  it  was  curried,  she  shrunk  back,  and  closed 
her  door.  No  one  approaching,  she  conjectured  that  it  was  Montoni 
going  to  pay  his  midnight  visit  to  her  unknown  neighbor,  and  she  de- 
termined to  wait  till  he  should  have  retired  to  his  own  apartment 
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When  the  chimes  had  tolled  Another  half  hoar,  she  once  more  opened 
the  door,  and,  perceiving  that  no  person  was  in  the  corridor,  hastily 
crossed  into  a  passage  that  led  along  the  sonth  side  of  die  castle  towards 
the  staircase,  whence  she  believed  she  could  easily  find  her  way  to  the 
turret.  Often  pausing  on  her  way,  listening  apprehensively  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  wind,  and  looking  fearfully  onward  into  the  gloom  of 
the  long  passages,  she  at  length  reached  the  staircase ;  but  there  her 
perplexity  began.  Two  passages  appeared,  of  which  she  knew  not 
now  to  prefer  one,  and  was  compelled,  at  last,  to  decide  by  chance 
rather  than  by  circumstances.  That  she  entered  opened  first  into 
a  wide  gallery,  along  which  she  passed  lightly  and  swiftly;  for  the 
lonely  aspect  of  the  place  awed  her,  and  she  started  at  the  echo  of  her 
own  steps. 

On  a  sudden,  she  thought  she  heard  a  voice,  and,  not  distinguishing 
from  whence  it  came,  feared  equally  to  proceed  or  to  return,  for  some 
moments,  she  stood  in  an  attitude  of  listening  expectation,  shrinking 
almost  from  herself,  and  scarcely  daring  to  look  round  her.  The  voice 
came  again,  but,  though  it  was  now  near  her,  terror  did  not  allow  her 
to  judge  exactly  whence  it  proceeded.  She  thought,  however,  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  complaint,  and  her  belief  was  soon  confirmed  by  a 
low,  moaning  sound  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  one  of  the  chambers 
opening  into  the  gallery.  It  instantly  occurred  to  her  that  Madame 
Montoni  might  be  there  confined,  and  she  advanced  to  the  door  to 
apeak,  but  was  checked  by  considering  that  she  was,  perhaps,  going  to 
commit  herself  to  a  stranger,  who  might  discover  her  to  Montoni ;  for, 
though  this  person,  whoever  it  was,  seemed  to  be  in  affliction,  it  did 
not  follow  that  he  was  a  prisoner. 

While  these  thoughts  passed  over  her  mind,  and  left  her  still  in 
hesitation,  the  voice  spoke  again,  and  calling  Ludovico,  she  then  per- 
ceived it  to  be  that  of  Annette ;  on  which,  no  longer  hesitating,  she 
went  in  joy  to  answer  her. 

Ludovico!  cried  Annette,  sobbing — Ludovico  I 

It  is  I,  said  Emily,  trying  to  open  the  door.  How  came  you  here? 
Who  shut  you  up? 

Ludovico !  repeated  Annette— O  Ludovico ! 

It  is  not  Ludovico ;  it  is  I — Mademoiselle  Emily. 

Annette  ceased  sobbing,  and  was  silent. 

If  you  can  open  the  door,  let  me  in,  said  Emily ;  hero  is  no  person 
to  hurt  you. 

Ludovico ! — O  Ludovico !  cried  Annette. 

Emily  now  lost  her  patience,  and,  her  fear  of  being  overheard  in- 
creasing, she  was  even  nearly  about  to  leave  the  door,  when  she  con- 
sidered that  Annette  might  possibly  know  something  of  the  situation 
of  Madame  Montoni,  or  direct  her  to  the  turret.  At  length  she  ob- 
tained a  reply,  though  little  satisfactory  to  her  questions;  for  Annette 
knew  nothing  of  Madame  Montoni,  and  only  conjured  Emily  to  tell  her 
what  was  become  of  Ludovico.  Of  him  she  had  no  information  to  give, 
and  she  again  asked  who  had  shut  Annette  up. 

Ludovico,  said  the  poor  girl,  Ludovico  shut  me  up.  When  I  ran 
away  from  the  dressing-room  door  to-day,  I  went,  I  scarcely  knew 
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where,  fur  safety ;  and  in  thin  nailery  here  I  met  Lodovieo,  who  Imr- 
rled  me  into  tbis  chamber,  and  locked  me  np  to  keep  me  out  of  harm, 
ss  he  said.  But  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  himself,  he  hardly  spokij  ten 
words;  but  he  told  me  he  would  come  and  let  me  oat  when  all  was 
quiet,  and  ha  took  away  the  key  with  him.  Now  all  these  hours  are 
imaged,  and  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  a  word  of  him :  they  bare 
murdered  him—I  know  they  have ! 

Emily  suddenly  remembered  the  wounded  person  whom  she  had 
seen  borne  into  the  servants*  balL  and  she  scarcely  doubted  that  be 
was  LndoTieo;  bnt  she  concealed  the  oirenmatanee  from  Annette,  and 
endeavored  to  comfort  her.  Then,  impatient  to  learn  something  of  her 
aunt,  ahe  again  inquired  the  way  to  the  turret. 

Oh, yoi '    "'""■   "  "' ■■•--!<■-    - 

loaotn 

Nay,  A 
replied  Emily. 
deavor  to  release  yon. 

OholyHaryl  exdai 

night!    I  shall  be  frightened  out  of  my  k 
ger.     I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  since  dinner! 

Emily  could  scarce  forbear  smiling  at  the  heterogeneous  distresses 
of  Annette,  though  she  ainoerely  pitied  them,  and  said  what  ahe  could 
to  soothe  her.  At  length  the  obtained  something  like  a  direction  to  the 
enal  turret,  and  quitted  the  door,  from  whence,  after  many  intricacies 
and  perplexities,  she  reached  the  steep  and  winding  stairs  of  the  turret, 
at  the  foot  of  which  she  stopped  to  rest  and  to  reanimate  her  courage 
with  a  sense  of  her  duty.  As  ahe  surveyed  this  dismal  place,  ahe  per- 
ceived a  door  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  staircase,  and,  anions  to  know 
whether  it  would  lead  her  to  Madame  Hontom,  she  tried  to  undraw 
the  bolts  which  fastened  It.  A  fresher  air  came  to  her  face,  is  she 
unclosed  the  door,  which  opened  npon  the  east  rampart,  and  the  sod- 
den current  had  nearly  extinguished  her  light,  which  she  now  removed 
to  a  distance ;  and,  again  looking  out  upon  the  obscure  terrace,  she 
perceived  only  the  faint  outline  of  the  walls  and  of  tome  towers,  while 
above,  heavy  clouds,  borne  along  the  wind,  aeetned  to  mingle  with  the 
stars,  and  wrap  the  night  in  thicker  darkness.  Aa  ahe  gazed,  now 
willing  to  defer  the  moment  of  certainty,  from  which  she  expected  only 
confirmation  of  evil,  a  distant  footstep  reminded  her  that  ahe  might  be 
observed  by  the  men  on  watch,  and,  nastily  closing  the  door,  she  took 
her  lamp,  and  passed  np  the  staircase.  Trembling  came  upon  her,  as 
she  ascended  through  the  gloom.  To  ber  melancholy  fancy  this  seemed 
to  be  a  plane  of  death,  and  the  chilling  silence  that  reigned  confirmed 
'W  character.     Her  apii"'     *'         "       "    '  '' 

lit  her  only  to  learn  a  dr 
tiicli; ;  1  feel  that  my  a 
horror. 

The  image  of  her  sunt  murdered — murdered,  perhaps,  by  the  hand 
i'F  M on  torn,  rose  to  her  mind ;  she  trembled,  gasped  for  breach,  repented 
that  ahe  had  dared  to  venture  hither,  and  checked  her  steps.  But, 
after  site  bad  paused  a  few  inmates,  ttie  wraw&raB&wft  <A  W  doty  re  ■ 
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turned  m  she  went  on.  Still  all  was  client  At  length,  a  truck  of 
blood  upon  a  stair  caught  her  eye,  and  instantly  she  perceived  tLat  the 
wall  and  several  other  steps  were  stained.  She  paused,  again  strjpgled 
to  support  herself,  and  the  lump  nlmost  fell  from  her  trembling  hum  I. 
Still  mi  sound  was  heard,  no  living  being  seemed  to  inhabit  the  turret ; 
a  thousand  times  she  wished  herself  agaiu  in  her  chamber ;  dreaded  to 
inquire  farther — dreaded  to  encounter  some  horrible  spectacle,  and  yet 
could  not  resolve,  now  that  she  was  so  Dear  the  termination  of  her 
efforts,  to  desist  from  them.  Having  again  collected  courage  to  pro- 
ceed, after  ascending  about  half  way  np  the  turret,  she  came  to  another 
door,  hot  here  again  she  stopped  in  hesitation,  listened  for  sounds 
within,  and  then,  summoning  all  her  resolution,  unclosed  it,  and  en- 
tered a  chamber,  which,  as  her  lamp  sliot  its  feeble  rays  through  the 
darkness,  seemed  to  exhibit  only  dew-stained  and  deserted  walla.  As 
she  stood  examining  it,  iu  fearful  expectation  of  discovering  the  remains 
of  her  anfortnnate  aunt,  she  perceived  something  lying  In  an  obscure 
corner  of  tile  room,  and,  struck  with  a  horrible  conviction,  she  became 
for  an  instant  motionless  and  nearly  insensible.  Then,  with  a  hind  ol 
desperate  resolution,  she  hurried  towards  the  object  that  exuited  her 
terror,  when,  perceiving  the  clothes  of  some  person  on  tbo  floor,  she 
caught  hold  of  them,  and  found  in  her  grasp  the  old  uniform  of  a  sol- 
dier, beneath  which  appeared  a  heap  of  pikes  and  other  arms.  Scarcely 
daring  to  trust  her  sight,  she  continued  for  some  momenta  to  gaze  on 
the  object  of  her  late  alarm,  and  then  left  the  chamber,  so  much  com- 
forted and  occupied  by  the  conviction  that  her  aunt  was  not  there,  that 
she  was  going  to  descend  the  turret  without  inquiring  farther,  when, 
on  turning  to  do  so,  she  observed,  upon  some  steps  on  the  second  flight, 
an  appearance  of  blood ;  and,  remembering  that  there  was  yet  another 
chamber  to  be  explored,  she  again  followed  the  windings  ot  the  ascent. 
Still,  us  she  ascended,  the  track  of  blood  glared  npon  the  stairs. 

It  led  her  to  tbe  door  of  a  landing-place  that  terminated  them,  but 
she  was  unable  to  follow  it  farther.  Kow  that  she  was  so  near  the 
songht-for  certainty,  she  dreaded  to  know  it,  even  more  than  before, 
find  had  not  fortitude  sufficient  to  speak,  or  to  attempt  opening  the 

Having  listened  In  Tain  for  some  sound  that  might  confirm  or  destroy 
her  fears,  she  at  length  laid  her  hand  on  the  look,  and,  finding  it 
fastened,  called  on  Madame  HontonI ;  but  only  a  ohiiling  silence  en- 
She  la  dead !  she  cried — murdered !  her  blood  is  on  the  stair* ! 
Emily  grew  very  faint,  could  support  herself  no  longer,  and  had 
scarcely  presence  of  mind  to  set  down  the  lamp  and  place  herself  on  a 

When  her  recollection  returned,  she  spoke  again  at  the  door,  and 
again  attempted  to  open  it,  and,  having  lingered  for  some  time,  without 
receiving  any  answer,  or  hearing  any  sound,  she  descended  the  turret, 
and,  with  all  the  swiftness  her  fee bieneas  would  permit,  sought  her  owu 
apartment. 

As  she  turned  into  the  corridor,  the  door  of  a  chamber  opened,  from 
whence  Hontoni  came  forth ;  but  Emily,  more  terrified  than  ever  to 
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noticed,  and  heard  him  oIom  the  door,  which  she  had  perceived  n 
the  Mine  she  formerly  observed.  Having  here  listened  to  his  de- 
porting steps,  till  their  faint  aonnd  was  lost  in  distance,  she  ventured 
to  her  apartment,  and,  securing  it  once  again,  retired  to  bed,  leaving 
the  lamp  burning  on  the  hearth.  Bat  sleep  was  Bed  from  her  harassed 
mind,  to  whieh  images  of  horror  alone  occurred.  She  endeavored  to 
think  it  possible  that  Madame  Mootoni  had  not  been  taken  to  the  tor- 
ret  ;  but  when  she  recollected  the  former  menaces  of  her  husband,  and 
the  terrible  spirit  of  vengeance  which  he  had  displayed  on  a  late  occa- 
sion ;  when  she  remembered  his  general  character,  the  looks  of  the 
men  who  had  forced  Madame  Mootoni  from  her  apartment,  and  the 
written  traces  on  the  stairs  of  the  turret— she  could  not  doubt  that 
her  aunt  had  been  carried  thither,  and  could  scarcely  hope  that  she 
had  not  been  oarried  to  be  murdered. 

The  gray  of  morning  had  long  dawned  through  her  casement,  be- 
fore Emily  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep ;  when  weaned  nature,  at  length, 
yielded  her  a  respite  from  suffering. 
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Emily  remained  in  her  chamber  on  the  following  morning  without 
receiving  any  notice  from  Montoni,  or  seeing  a  human  being,  except  the 
armed  men,  who  sometimes  passed  on  the  terrace  below.  Having 
tasted  no  food  since  the  dinner  of  the  preceding  day,  extreme  faintness 
made  her  feel  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  asylum  of  her  apartment  to 
obtain  refreshment,  and  she  was  also  very  anxious  to  procure  liberty 
for  Annette.  Willing,  however,  to  defer  venturing  forth  as  long  as 
possible,  and  considering  whether  she  should  apply  to  Montoni,  or  to 
the  compassion  of  some  other  person,  her  excessive  anxiety  concern- 
ing her  annt  at  length  overcame  her  abhorrence  of  his  presence,  and 
she  determined  to  go  to  him,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  suffer  her 
to  see  Madame  Montoni. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  too  certain,  from  the  absence  of  Annette,  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  Ludovico,  and  that  she  was  still  in  confine- 
ment ;  Emily,  therefore,  resolved  also  to  visit  the  chamber  where  she 
had  spoken  to  her  on  the  preceding  night,  and,  if  the  poor  girl  was  yet 
there,  to  inform  Montoni  of  her  situation. 

It  was  near  noon  before  she  ventured  from  her  apartment,  and 
went  first  to  the  south  gallery,  whither  she  passed  without  meeting  a 
single  person,  or  hearing  a  sound,  except  now  and  then  the  echo  of  a 
distant  footstep. 

it  wh%  unnecessary  to  call  Annette,  whose  lamentations  were  andi- 
Me  upon  the  first  approach  to  the  mA\erv,an&  «V>, bewailing  her  own 
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and  Lndovico's  fate,  toJd  Emily  that  she  should  certainly  be  starred  to 
death  if  aho  was.  not  let  oat  immediately.  Emily  replied,  that  she 
was  going  to  beg  her  release  of  Montoni ;  but  the  terrors  of  hnuger 
now  yielded  to  those  of  the  signor,  and  when  Emily  left  her,  she 
was  loudly  entreating  that  her  place  of  refuge  might  be  concealed 
from  him. 

As  Emily  drew  near  the  great  hall,  the  sounds  aho  heard,  and  the 
people  she  met  in  the  passages,  renewed  her  alarm.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, were  peaceable,  and  did  not  interrupt  her,  thongh  they  looked 
earnestly  at  her  as  she  passed,  and  sometimes  spoke.  On  crossing  the 
hall  towards  the  cedar  room,  where  Montoni  usually  sat,  she  perceived 
on  the  pavement  fragments  of  swords,  some  tattered  garments  stained 
with  blood,  and  almost  expected  to  have  seen  among  them  a  dead 
body ;  but  from  saoh  a  spectacle  she  was  at  present  spared.  As  she 
approached  the  room,  the  sound  of  several  voices  issued  from  within, 
and  a  dread  of  appearing  before  many  strangers,  aa  well  as  of  irritating 
Montoni  by  saoh  an  intrusion,  made  her  pause  and  falter  from  her  pur- 
pose. She  looked  up  through  the  long  arcades  of  the  hall,  in  search  of 
a  servant  who  might  bear  a  message,  but  no  one  appeared,  and  the 
urgency  of  what  she  had  to  request  made  her  still  linger  near  the 
door.     The  voices  within  were  not  in  contention,  though  she  distin- 

Ched  those  of  several  of  the  guests  of  the  preceding  day ;  bnt  still 
resolution  failed,  whenever  she  would  have  tapped  at  the  door,  and 
she  had  determined  to  walk  in  the  hall,  till  some  person  should  ap- 
pear who  might  call  Montoni  from  the  room,  when,  as  she  turned  from 
the  door,  it  was  snddenly  opened  by  himself.  Emily  trembled,  and 
was  confused,  while  he  almost  started  with  surprise,  and  all  the  ter- 
rors of  his  countenance  unfolded  themselves.  She  forgot  ait  she  would 
have  said,  and  neither  inquired  for  bar  aunt,  nor  entreated  for  Annette, 
bnt  stood  silent  and  embarrassed. 

After  closing  the  door,  he  reproved  her  for  a  meanness,  of  which  she 
had  not  been  guilty,  and  sternly  questioned  her  what  she  had  over- 
beard  :  an  accusation  which  revived  her  recollection  so  tar,  that  she 
assured  him  she  had  not  come  thither  with  an  intention  to  listen  to  his 
conversation,  but  to  entreat  his  compassion  for  her  aunt,  and  for  An- 
nette. Montoni  seemed  to  donbt  this  assertion,  for  he  regarded  her 
with  a  scrutinizing  look  ;  and  tire  doubt  evidently  arose  from  no  tri- 
fling interest  Emily  then  farther  explained  herself,  and  concluded 
with  entreating  him  to  inform  her  where  her  aunt  was  placed,  and  to 
permit  that  she  might  visit  her;  bnt  he  looked  upon  ber  only  with  a 
malignant  smile,  which  instantaneously  confirmed  her  wont  fears  for 
her  sunt,  and,  at  that  moment,  she  had  not  courage  to  renew  her  en- 
treaties. 

For  Annette,  said  he — if  you  go  to  Carlo,  he  will  release  the  girl ; 
the  foolish  fellow  who  shot  her  up  died  yesterday.  Emily  shuddered. 
But  my  aunt,  sign  or — said  she ;  oh,  tell  me  of  my  aunt. 

Sbe  is  taken  care  of,  replied  Montoni  hastily  ;  1  have  no  time  to  an- 
swer idle  questions. 

He  would  have  passed  on,  but  Emily,  in  a  voice  of  agony  that  oonld 
not  be  wholly  resisted,  conjured  him  to  tell  her  where  Madame  Slor.to- 
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a  trumpet  sounded,  and  in  the  next  moment,  she  heard  the  he/ivy  galea 
of  tlie  portal  open,  and  then  the  clattering 'of  hones'  hoofs  in  the 
court,  with  the  confusion  of  many  voices.  She  stood  for  *  moment 
hesitating  whether  she  should  follow  Montoni,  who,  at  the  Hound  of 
tlie  trumpet,  had  passed  through  the  hull,  and,  turning  her  even 
whence  it  came,  she  saw  through  the  door  that  opened  beyond  a  long 
lierspeetire  of  arches  into  the  court*,  a  party  of  horsemen,  whom  she 
judged,  aa  well  as  the  distance  and  her  embarrassment  would  allow, 
to  be  the  wine  she  had  eeen  depart  a  few  days  before.  Bnt  aha  staid 
not  to  scrutinise,  (or,  whan  the  trumpet  sounded  •gain,  the  chevaliers 
rushed  oat  of  the  eedar  room,  and  men  eame  rannlng  Into  the  hall 
from  every  quarter  of  the  caatu.  Emily  onee  mora  harried  for  shelter 
to  her  own  apartment  Thither  the  was  still  punned  by  images  of 
horror.  She  reconsidered  Montoni's  manner  ana  words,  wheat  he  had 
spoken  of  hie  wim,  and  they  served  only  to  confirm  her  moat  terrible 
snspicions.  Tears  refused  any  longer  to  relieve  her  distress,  and  she 
had  sat  for  a  considerable  time  absorbed  in  thought,  when  a  knock- 
ing at  the  chamber  door  ronsed  her,  on  opening  which  she  found  old 
Carlo. 

Dear  young  lady,  said  he,  X  have  been  bo  flurried,  I  never  once 
thought  of  yon  till  Just  now.  I  have  brought  yon  some  fruit  and 
wine,  and  I  am  sure  yon  most  stand  in  need  of  them  by  this  time. 

Thank  yon,  Oarlo,  said  Emily,  this  is  very  good  of  yon.  Did  the 
signor  remind  yon  of  me  t 

No,  signers,  replied  Carlo,  his  Iketllaua  has  business  enongh  ou 
his  hands.  Emily  then  renewed  her  inanities  concerning  Madame 
Montoni,  bnt  Carlo  had  been  employed  at  the  other  end  of  the  castle, 
during  the  time  that  she  was  removed,  and  he  had  heard  nothing  since 
concerning  her. 

While  he  spoke,  Emily  looked  steadily  at  him,  for  aha  scarcely 
knew  whether  be  was  really  ignorant,  or  conoenled  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth  from  a  fear  of  offending  his  master.  To  several  questions 
concerning  the  contentions  of  yesterday,  he  gave  very  limited  an- 
swers; bnt  told  that  the  disputes  were  now  amicably  settled,  and  that  the 
signor  believed  himself  to  hare  been  mistaken  in  his  suspicions  of  his 
gneets.  The  fighting  was  abont  that,  signora,  said  Oarlo ;  bnt  I  trust 
I  shall  never  see  snch  another  day  in  this  castle,  though  strange  things 
are  abont  to  be  done. 

On  ber  inquiring  his  meaning.  Ah,  signora  I  added  he,  it  is  not  for 
ma  to  betray  secrets,  or  tell  alt  I  think,  bnt  time  will  tell.  . 

She  then  desired  him  to  release  Annette,  and  having  described  the 
chamber  in  which  the  poor  girl  was  confined,  he  promised  to  obey 
her  immediately,  and  was  departing,  when  she  remembered  to  ask  who 
Were  the  persons  just  arrived.  Her  late  conjecture  was  right :  it  was 
Verozzi  with  his  party. 

Her  spirits  were  somewhat  soothed  by  this  short  conversation  with 
Cariv  :  fur,  in  her  present  circumstances,  it  afforded  some  comfort 
to  bear  the  accents  of  compassion,  and  to  meet  the  look  of  sym- 
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An  hour  passed  before  Annette  appeared,  who  then  came  weeping 
and  sobbing.    O Ludovioo-Ludovico !  cried  she. 

My  poor  Annette/  said  Emily,  and  made  her  sit  down. 

Who  could  Ikverfbreseen  this,  ma'amselle  f  Oh,  miserable,  wretch- 
ed day — that  ever  1  should  live  to  see  it  I  And  she  continued  to 
moan  and  lament,  till  Emily  thought  it  necessary  to  check  Iter  excess 
of  grief.  We  are  continually  losing  dear  friends  by  death,  said  she, 
with  a  sigh,  that  came  from  her  heart.  We  must  submit  to  the  will  of 
Heaven— our  tears,  alas !  they  cannot  recall  the  dead. 

Annette  took  the  handkerchief  from  her  face. 

Ton  will  meet  Ludovico  in  a  better  world,  I  hope,  added  Emily. 

Yes — yes — ma'amselle,  sobbed  Annette,  but  I  hope  I  shall  meet  him 
again  in  this— though  he  is  so  wounded  1 

Wounded  1  exclaimed  Emily.    Does  he  live  9 

Yea,  ma'am,  but — but  he  has  a  terrible  wound,  and  could  not  come 
to  let  me  out  They  thought  him  dead  at  first,  and  he  has  not  been 
rightly  himself  till  within  this  hour. 

Well,  Annette,  I  rejoice  to  hear  he  lives. 

Lives !    Holy  saints !  why,  he  will  not  die,  surely  1 

Emily  said  she  hoped  not ;  but  this  expression  of  hope  Annette 
thought  implied  fear,  and  her  own  increased  in  proportion,  as  Emily 
endeavored  to  encourage  her.  To  inquiries  concerning  Madame  Mon- 
toni,  she  could  give  no  satisfactory  answers. 

I  quite  forgot  to  ask  among  the  servants,  ma'amselle,  said  she,  for  I 
coula  think  of  nobody  but  poor  Ludovico. 

Annette's  grief  was  now  -somewhat  assuaged,  and  Emily  sent  her 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  her  lady,  of  whom,  however,  she  could 
obtain  no  intelligence,  some  of  the  people  she  spoke  with  being  really 
ignorant  of  her  fate,  and  others  having  probably  received  orders  to 
conceal  it. 

This  day  passed  with  Emily  in  continued  grief  and  anxiety  for  her 
aunt ;  but  she  was  unmolested  by  any  notice  from  Montoni ;  and  now 
that  Annette  was  liberated,  she  obtained  food  without  exposing  her- 
*elf  to  danger  or  impertinence. 

Two  following  days  passed  in  the  same  manner,  unmarked  by  any 
occurrence,  during  which  she  obtained  no  information  of  Madame 
Montoni.  On  the  evening  of  the  second,  having  dismissed  Annette 
and  retired  to  bed,  her  mind  became  haunted  by  the  most  dismal 
images,  such  as  her  long  anxiety  concerning  her  aunt  suggested ;  and, 
unable  to  forget  herself  for  a  moment,  or  to  vanquish  the  phantoms 
that  tormented  her,  she  rose  from  her  bed,  and  went  to  one  of  the 
casements  of  her  chamber  to  breathe  a  freer  air. 

All  without  was  silent  and  dark,  unless  that  could  be  called  light 
which  was  only  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  stars,  showing  imperfectly  the 
outline  of  the  mountains,  the  western  towers  of  the  castle,  and  the 
ramparts  below,  where  a  solitary  sentinel  was  pacing.  What  an  image 
of  repose  did  this  scene  present!  The  fierce  and  terrible  paction*,  too, 
which  so  often  agitated  the  inhabitants  of  this  edifice,  seemed  now 
hushed  in  sleep ;  those  mysterious  workings  that  rouse  the  eUmA<vt& 
of  man's  nature  into  tempest,  were  calm.    Em\\^a\uift\.''H%*wft»«a\ 
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bat  her  sufferings,  though  deep,  partook  of  the  gentle  character  of  hat 
mi&d.  Hen  was  a  silent  anguish,  weeping,  yet  enduring;  not  the 
wild  energy  of  passion,  inflaming  imagination,  bearing  down  the  bar- 
riers of  reason,  and  living  in  a  World  of  its  own.  *- 

.  The  air  refreshed  her,  and  sheNsootinoed  at  the  casement,  looking  on 
the  shadowy  seene,  over  which  the  planets  burned  with  a  dear  tight 
amid  the  deep-bine  ether,  as  they  silently  moved  in  their  destined 
coarse.  She  remembered  how  often  she  had  gaied  on  them  with  her 
dear  father ;  how  often  he  had  pointed  out  their  way  in  the  heavens, 
and  explained  their  laws ;  and  these  reflections  led  to  others  which,  in 
an  almost  equal  degree,  awakened  her  grief  and  astonishment. 

They  brought  a  retrospect  of  all  the  strange  and  mournful  events 
which  had  occurred  since  she  lived  in  peace  with  her  parents.  And 
to  Emily,  who  had  been  so  tenderly  educated,  so  tenderly  loved,  who 
onoo  knew  only  goodness  and  happiness — to  her,  the  late  events,  and 
her  present  situation — in  a  foreign  land — in  a  remote  castle — aanonnd- 
ed  by  vice  and  violence,  seemed  more  like  the  visions  of  a  distempered 
imagination  than  the  circumstances  of  troth.  She  wept  to  think  of 
what  her  parents  would  have  suffered,  could  they  have  foreseen  the 
events  of  her  future  life. 

While  she  raised  her  streaming  eyes  to  heaven,  she  observed  the 
same  planet  which  she  had  seen  in  Languodoc  on  the  night  preceding 
her  father's  death,  rise  above  the  eastern  towers  of  the  castle,  white 
sho  remembered  the  conversation  which  had  passed  concerning  the 
probable  state  of  departed  souls;  remembered,  also,  the  solemn  music 
she  had  heard,  and  to  which  the  tenderness  of  her  spirits  had,  in  spite 
of  her  reason  given  a  superstitions  meaning.  At  these  recollections, 
she  wept  agaip,  and  continued  musing,  when  suddenly  the  notes  of 
sweet  music,  passed  on  the  air.  A  superstitions  dread  stole  over  her ; 
she  stood  listening  for  some  moments,  in  trembling  expectation,  and 
then  endeavored  to  recollect  her  thoughts,  and  to  reason  herself  intu 
composure :  bat  human  reason  cannot  establish  her  laws  on  subjects 
lost  in  the  obscurity  of  imagination,  any  more  than  the  eye  can  ascer- 
tain the  form  of  objects  that  only  glimmer  through  the  dimness  of 
night. 

Her  surprise,  on  hearing  snoh  soothing  and  delicious  sounds,  wax,  at 
least,  justifiable  ;  for  it  was  long — very  long,  since  she  had  listened  to 
any  thing  like  melody.  The  fierce  trumpet  and  the  shrill  fife  were  the 
only  instruments  she  had  heard  since  her  arrival  at  Udolpho. 

When  her  mind  was  somewhat  more  composed,  she  tried  to  ascertain 
from  what  quarter  the  sounds  proceeded,  and  thought  they  came  from 
below;  but,  whether  from  a  room  of  the  castle,  or  from  the  terrace, 
Bhe  could  not  with  certainty  Judge.  Fear  and  surprise  now  yielded  to 
the  enchantment  of  a  strain  that  floated  on  the  silent  night  with  the 
most  soft  and  melancholy  sweetness.  Suddenly  it  seemed  removed  to 
a  distance,  trembled  faintly,  and  then  entirely  ceased. 

She  continued  to  listen,  sunk  in  that  pleasing  repose  which  soft  musio 
leaves  on  the  mind — but  it  came  no  mure.  Upon  this  strange  circum- 
stance her  thoughts  were  long  engaged,  for  strange  it  certainly  was  to 
hear  music  at  midnight,  when  every  innaXMnux  <A  Vt»  csbUq  had  long 
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since  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a  place  where  nothing  like  harmony  had 
been  heard  before,  probably,  for  many  yean.  Long  suffering  had  made 
her  spirits  peculiarly  sensible  to  terror,  and  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
illusions  of  superstition.  It  now  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  dead  father 
had  spoken  to  her  in  that  strain,  to  inspire  her  with  comfort  and  coo* 
fidenoe  on  the  subject  which  had  then  occupied  her  mind.  Yet  reason 
told  her  that  this  was  a  wild  conjecture,  and  she  was  inclined  to  dismiss 
it;  but,  with  the  inconsistency  so  natural  when  imagination  guides  the 
thoughts,  she  then  wavered  towards  a  belief  as  wild.  She  remembered 
the  singular  event  connected  with  the  castle,  which  had  given  it  into 
the  possession  of  its  present  owner;  and,  when  she  considered  the 
mysterious  manner  in  which  its  late  possessor  had  disappeared,  and 
.that  she  had  never  since  been  heard  of,  her  mind  was  impressed  with 
a  high  degree  of  solemn  awe ;  so  that,  though  there  appeared  no  clue 
to  connect  that  event  with  the  late  music,  she  was  inclined  fancifully 
to  think  they  had  some  relation  to  each  other.  At  this  conjecture,  a 
sudden  dullness  ran  through  her  frame ;  she  looked  fearfully  upon  the 
duskiness  of  her  chamber ;  and  the  dead  silence  that  prevailed  there 
heightened  to  her  fancy  its  gloomy  aspect. 

At  length  she  loft  the  casement,  but  her  steps  faltered  as  she  ap- 
proached the  bed,  and  she  stopped  and  looked  around.  The  single  lamp 
that  burned  in  her  spacious  chamber  was  expiring ;  for  a  moment  she 
shrunk  from  the  darkness  beyond ;  and  then,  ashamed  of  the  weakness, 
which,  however,  she  could  not  wholly  conquer,  went  forward  to  the 
bed,  where  her  mind  did  not  soon  know  the  soothings  of  sleep.  She 
still  mused  on  the  late  occurrence,  and  looked  with  anxiety  to  the  next 
night,  when,  at  the  same  hour,  she  determined  to  watch  whether  the 
music  returned.  If  those  sounds  were  human,  said  she,  I  shall  probably 
hear  them  again. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

"Then,  O  yon  Meased  mlnlatert  abort! 
Keep  me  In  patience;  and,  in  ripened  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  Is  bare  wrapt  np 
la  countenance."  Bmaxsfbask 

Annette  came,  almost  breathless,  to  Emily's  apartment  in  the  morn- 
ing. O  ma'amseUe,  said  she,  in  broken  sentences,  what  news  I  have 
to  tell !  I  have  found  out  who  the  prisoner  is — but  he  was  no  prisoner 
neither :  he  that  was  shut  up  in  the  chamber  I  told  you  of.  I  must 
think  him  a  ghost  forsooth ! 

Who  was  the  prisoner  ?  inquired  Emily,  while  her  thoughts  glanced  . 
hack  to  the  circumstance  of  the  preceding  night. 

You  mistake,  ma'am,  said  Annette ;  he  was  not  a  prisoner,  after  all 

Who  is  the  person,  then? 

Holy  saints!  rejoined  Annette,  how  I  was  surprised!  I  met  him 
just  now  on  the  rampart,  below  there.   I  never  was  w  TOt^masA S».,wej 
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lifel  Ah,  ma'ameslle,  thin  ii  a  strange  place  I  I  should  never  have 
done  wondering,  if  I  waa  to  lire  here  a  kandred  Tear*.  Bat,  as  I  wii 
saying,  I  met  him  jut  now  on  the  rampart,  and  I  wm  thinking  of  no- 
body let*  than  of  him. 

^Tkis  trifling  la  iaanp  portable,  said  Emily;  prrthee,  Annette,  do  not 
torture  my  patience  any  longer. 

Nay,  ma'amselle,  guess— goeas  who  It  waa;  (t  waa  somebody  yon 
know  *ery  well. 

I  cannot  guess,  s-Jd  Emily,  Impatiently. 

Nay,  lna'amsells,  1  will  tell  yon  something  to  guess  by:  AtaH  signer, 
with  elongishfaoe,  who  walks  so  stately,  and  need  to  wear  saeh  e/nigh 
feather  in  tab  hat,  and  used  often  to  look  down  upon  the  gronnd  when 
people  spoke  to  him,  and  to  look  at  people  from  under  his  eyebrows, 
as  it  were,  all  ao  dark  and  frowning.  Ton  hare  seen  him,  often  and 
often,  at  Vsniee,  ma'am.  Then  be  was  ao  intimate  with  the  signor, 
tool  And,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder  what  he  could  be  afraid  of  in 
this  lonely  old  oastle,  that  he  should  shnt  himself  np  for.  But  he  is 
oome  abroad  now,  for  I  met  him  on  the  rampart  Inst  this  minute.  I 
trembled  when  I  saw  him,  for  I  was  always  afraid  of  him,  somehow, 


gentleman  to  be  killed,  and  hsa  been  popping  about  from  place  to  plac 
ever  since,  as  I  hear. 

Good  God!  exclaimed  Emily,  recovering  from  the  shock  of  this  in- 
telligence— and  is  he  oome  to  "Udolpho!  He  does  well  to  endeavor  to 
conceal  himsolf. 

Yes,  mn'.in iridic ;  hut,  if  that  was  nil,  this  desolate  place  would  con- 
ceal him,  without  his  shutting  himself  up  in  one  room.  Who  would 
think  of  coining  to  look  for  him  here?  I  am  sure  I  should  as  soon 
think  of  jjoing  to  look  for  anybody  in  the  world. 

There  is  soino  truth  in  that,  said  Emily,  who  would  now  have  con- 
cluded it  was  Oroino's  music  which  she  had  heard  on  the  preceding 
night,  had  she  not  known  that  he  had  neither  taste  nor  skill  in  the  nrl. 
But,  though  she  was  unwilling  to  odd  to  the  number  of  Annette's 
surprises,  by  mentioning  the  subject  of  her  own,  she  inquired  whether 
any  person  in  the  castle  played  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Ohj  yes,  ma'amselle;  there  is  Benedetto  plays  the  great  drum  to  ad- 


Emily  interrupted  her:  Have  yon  heard  no  other  music  since  you 
came  to  the  castle  1 — none  last  nightf 

Why,  did  y#a  hear  any  last  night,  ma'amselle! 

Emily  evaded  this  question,  by  repeating  her  own. 

Why,  no,  ma'am,  replied  Annette;  I  never  heard  any  music  here,  1 
mast  say,  hut  the  drums  and  the  trumpet ;  and,  as  for  last  night,  I  did 
nothing  bat  dream  I  uw  my  late  laiy*  gnoet. 


Mm 
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Your  late  ladv'a  I  said  Emily,  in  a  tremulous  voice :  you  have  heard 
more,  then.  Tell  me — tell  me  all,  Annette,  I  entreat ;  tell  me  the  worst 
4t  once. 

Nay,  ma'amselle,  you  know  the  won>t  already. 

I  know  nothing,  said  Emily. 

Yea,  yon  do,  ma'amselle ;  you  know  that  nobody  knows  any  thing 
about  her;  and  it  is  plain,  therefore,  she  is  gone  the  way  of  the  first 
lady  of  the  castle — nobody  ever  knew  any  tiling  about  her.       ft 

Emily  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  was  for  some  time  silent ; 
then,  telling  Annette  she  wished  to  be  alone,  the  latter  left  the  room. 

The  remark  of  Annette  had  revived  Emily's  terrible  suspicion  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  Madame  Montoni ;  and  she  resolved  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  obtain  certainty  on  this  subject,  by  applying  to  Montoni 
once  more. 

When  Annette  returned,  a  few  hours  after,  she  told  Emily  that  the 
porter  of  the  castle  wished  very  much  to  speak  with  her,  for  that  he 
had  something  of  importance  to  say;  her  spirits  had,  however,  of  late 
been  so  subject  to  alarm,  that  any  new  circumstance  excited  it ;  and 
this  message  from  the  porter,  when  her  first  surprise  was  over,  made 
her  look  round  for  some  lurking  danger — the  more  suspiciously,  per- 
haps, because  she  had  frequently  remarked  the  unpleasant  air  and 
countenance  of  this  man.  She  now  hesitated  whether  to  speak  with  him, 
doubting,  even,  that  this  request  was  only  a  pretext  to  draw  her  into 
some  danger :  but  a  little  reflection  showed  her  the  improbability  of 
this,  and  she  blushed  at  her  weak  fears. 

I  will  speak  to  him,  Annette,  said  she;  desire  him  to  come  to  the 
corridor  immediately. 

Annette  departed,  and  soon  after  returned. 

Barnardine,  ma'amselle,  said  she,  dare  not  come  to  the  corridor,  lest 
he  should  be  discovered,  it  is  so  far  from  his  post;  and  he  dare  not 
even  leave  the  gates  for  a  moment  now,  but  if  you  will  come  to  him 
at  the  portal,  through  some  roundabout  passages  he  told  me  of,  without 
crossing  the  courts,  he  has  that  to  tell  which  will  surprise  you ;  but 
you  must  not  come  through  the  courts,  lest  the  signer  should  see 
you. 

Emily,  neither  approving  these  roundabout  passages  nor  the  other 
part  of  the  request,  now  positively  refused  to  go.  Tell  him,  said  she, 
if  he  has  any  tiling  of  consequence  to  impart,  I  will  hear  him  in  the 
corridor,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of  coming  hither. 

Annette  went  to  deliver  this  message,  and  was  absent  a  considerable 
time.  When  she  returned — It  won't  do,  ma'amselle,  said  she ;  Bar- 
nardine has  been  considering  all  this  time,  what  can  be  done ;  for  it  is 
as  much  as  his  place  is  worth  to  leave  his  post  now :  but,  if  you  will 
come  to  the  east  rampart  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  can,  j>erhaps? 
steal  away,  and  tell  you  all  he  has  to  say. 

Emily  was  but  prised  and  alarmed  at  the  secrecy  which  this  mnn 
seemed  to  think  so  necessary,  and  hesitated  whether  to  meet  him — till 
considering  that  he  might  mean  to  warn  her  of  some  serious  danger, 
she  resolved  to  go. 

Soon  after  sunset,  said  she,  I  will  be  at  the  end  of  Vhfc  *M&TOst\wc\. 

12 
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But  then  the  watch  will  be  set,  she  added,  reeuUecUnp  herself;  tod 
how  can  Bernardine  pass  unobserved  t 

That  is  just  what  I  said  to  him,  ma'am ;  and  he  answered  me,  that 
he  had  the  key  of  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  rampart,  that  leads  to- 
wards the  courts,  and  could  let  himself  through  that  way ;  and  as  for 
the  sentinels,  there  were  none  at  thin  end  of  the  terrace,  because  the 
place  1b  guarded  enough  by  the  high  walls  of  the  castle  and  the  east 
turret;  aud  he  said  those  at  the  other  end  were  too  far  off  to  see  him 
if  it  was  pretty  duskyish. 

Well,  said  Emily,  I  moat  hear  what  he  has  to  tell ;  and,  therefore, 
desire  yon  will  go  with  me  to  the  terrace  this  evening. 

He  desired  it  might  be  pretty  duskyish,  ma'amselle,  repeated  An- 
nette, because  of  the  watch. 

Emily  paused;  and  then  said  she  would  be  on  the  terrace  an  hour 
after  sunset;  and  tell  Ilamanline,  she  added,  to  be  punctual  at  the 
time ;  for  that  I,  also,  may  be  observed  by  Signer  Montoni .  Where  is 
the  signer?     I  would  speak  with  him. 

lie  is  in  the  cedar  chamber,  ma'ain,  counselling  with  the  other 
signers.  Be  Is  going  to  give  them  a  sort  of  treat  to-day,  to  make  Dp 
for  what  passed  at  the  last ;  I  suppose  the  people  arc  all  very  busy  in 
tho  kitchen. 

Emily  now  inquired  if  Montoni  expected  any  new  guests;  and  An- 
nette believed  that  he  did  not.  Poor  Ludovico!  added  she;  he  would 
be  as  merry  ss  the  best  of  them,  if  he  was  well.  Bat  he  may  recover 
yet;  Count  Morano  was  wounded  us  bad  as  he,  and  he  is  got  well 
again,  and  is  gone  back  to  Venice. 

Is  he  soJ  said  Emily.     When  did  yon  hear  this  I 

I  heard  it  last  night,  ma'amselle,  but  1  forgot  to  tell  it. 

Emily  asked  some  farther  question* ;  and  then  desiring  Annette 
would  observe  and  inform  her  when  Montoni  was  alone,  tho  girl  went 
to  deliver  her  message  to  Barnardine. 

Montoni  was,  however,  so  much  engaged  during  the  whole  dav,  that 
Emily  hod  no  opportunity  of  seeking  a  release  from  her  terrible  sus- 
pense concerning  her  aunt.  Annette  was  employed  in  watching  his 
steps  and  in  attending  upon  Ludovico,  whom  stie,  assisted  by  CutcMna, 
nursed  with  trie  utmost  care;  and  Emily  wo*,  of  course,  lull  much 
alone.  Her  thoughts  dwelt  often  on  the  message  of  tho  porter,  and 
wero  employed  in  conjecturing  the  subject  that  occasioned  it;  which 
she  sometimes  imagined  concerned  the  fate  of  Mndnme  Montoni ;  at 
others,  that  it  related  to  some  personal  danger  which  threatened  her- 
self. The  cautious  secrecy  which  Bornardine  observed  in  his  conduct, 
inclined  her  to  believe  the  latter. 

As  the  hour  of  appointment  drew  near,  her  impatience  increased. 
At  length  the  sun  set:  she  heard  the  passing  steps  of  the  sentinels 
going  U>  their  posts,  and  waited  only  for  Annette  to  Hceomimny  her  to 
tho  terrace ;  who  soon  after  came,  and  they  descended  together.  When 
Emily  expressed  apprehensions  of  meeting  Montoni,  or  some  of  his 
guests — Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  ma'amselle,  said  Annette;  th'ey 
are  all  set  in  to  feasting  yet",  and  that  Barnardine  knows. 
They  reached  the  first  terr&e*,  where  ttie  smrtioaU  demanded  who 
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passed ;  and  Emily,  having  answered,  walked  on  to  the  east  rampart ; 
at  the  entrance  of  which  they  were  again  stopped ;  and  having  again 
replied,  were  permitted  to  proceed.  Bat  Emily  did  not  like  to  expose 
herself  to  the  discretion  of  these  men,  at  snch  an  hour ;  and  impatient 
to  withdraw  from  the  situation,  she  stepped  hastily  on  in  search  of 
Barnardine.  He  was  not  yet  come.  She  leaned  pensively  on  the  wall 
of  the  rampart,  and  waited  for  him.  The  gloom  of  twilight  sat  deep 
on  the  surrounding  objects,  blending,  in  soft  confusion,  the  valley,  tho 
mountains,  and  the  woods;  whose  tall  heads,  stirred  by  the  evening 
breeze,  gave  the  only  sounds  that  stole  on  silence— except  a  faint,  faint 
chorus  of  distant  voices  that  arose  from  within  the  castle. 

What  voices  are  those?  said  Emily,  as  she  fearfully  listened. 

It  is  only  the  signor  and  his  guests,  carousing,  replied  Annette. 

Good  God!  thought  Emily,  can  this  man's  heart  be  so  gay,  when  he 
has  made  another  being  so  wretched? — it,  indeed,  my  aunt  is  vet  suf- 
fered to  feel  her  wretchedness !  Oh,  whatever  are  my  own  sufferings, 
may  m v  heart  never,  never  be  hardened  against  those  of  others  1 

She  looked  up  with  a  sensation  of  horror  to  the  east  turret,  near 
which  she  then  stood.  A  light  glimmered  through  the  grates  of  the 
lower  chamber,  but  those  of  the  upper  were  dark.  Presently  she  per- 
ceived a  person  moving  with  a  lamp  across  the  lower  room :  but  this 
circumstance  revived  no  hope  concerning  Madame  Montoni,  whom  she 
had  vainly  sought  in  that  apartment,  which  had  appeared  only  to  con- 
tain soldiers1  accoutrement*.  Emily,  however,  determined  to  attempt 
the  outer  door  of  the  turret,  as  soon  as  Barnardine  should  withdraw ; 
and,  if  it  was  unfastened,  to  make  another  effort  to  discover  ber  aunt. 

The  moments  passed,  but  still  Barnardine  did  not  appear ;  and  Etnilv, 
becoming  uneasy,  hesitated  whether  to  wait  any  longer.  She  would 
have  sent  Annette  to  the  portal  to  hasten  him,  but  feared  to  be  left 
alone :  for  it  was  now  almost  dark,  and  a  melancholy  streak  of  red, 
that  still  lingered  in  the  west,  was  the  only  vestige  of  departed  day. 
The  strong  interest,  however,  which  Barnard!  ne's  message  had  awa- 
kened, overcame  other  apprehensions,  and  still  detained  her. 

While  she  was  conjecturing  with  Annette  what  could  thus  occasion 
his  absence,  they  heard  a  key  turn  in  the  lock  of  the  gate  near  them, 
and  presently  saw  a  man  advancing.  It  was  Barnardine,  of  whom 
Emily  hastily  inquired  what  he  had  to  communicate,  and  desired,  that 
he  would  tell  her  quickly — for  I  am  chilled  with  this  evening  air,  said 
she. 

You  must  dismiss  your  maid,  ladv,  said  the  man,  in  a  voice,  the  deep 
tone  of  which  shocked  her ;  what  I  have  to  tell  is  to  vou  only. 

Emily,  after  some  hesitation,  desired  Annette  to  withdraw  to  a  little 
distance.     Now,  my  friend,  what  would  you  say? 

lie  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  considering,  and  then  said : 

That  which  would  cost  me  my  place,  at  least,  if  it  came  to  the 
signor's  ears.  You  must  promise,  lady,  that  nothing  will  ever  make 
you  tell  a  syllable  of  the  matter.  I  have  been  trusted  in  this  affair, 
and  if  it  was  known  that  I  betrayed  my  trust,  my  life,  perhaps,  would 
answer  for  it :  but  I  was  concerned  for  yon,  lady,  rail  I  twoVn^  \fe  \£\ 
you.    Ho  paused. 
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Emily  thanked  him ;  assured  him  that  he  might  repose  on  her  dis- 
cretion; and  entreated  him  to  dispatch. 

Annette  told  va  in  the  ball  how  unhappy  you  was  about  Signai-a 
Montoni,  and  how  much  you  wished  to  know  what  was  become  of  her. 

Most  true,  aaid  Emily,  eagerly,  and  can  yon  inform  met  1  conjure 
yon  to  tell  me  the  worst  without  hesitation.  She  rested  her  trembling 
arm  upon  the  wall. 

I  can  tell  von,  said  Barnardine,  and  paused. 

Emily  had  Bo  power  to  enforce  her  entreaties. 

I  can  tell  yon,  resumed  Barnardine; — bnt — 

But  what*  exclaimed  Emily,  recovering  her  resolution. 

Here  I  am,  ma'amselle,  aaid  Annette;  who,  having  hoard  the  eagei 
tone  in  which  Emily  pronounced  these  words,  came  running  towards 

Retire!  said  Barnardine,  sternly;  yon  are  not  wanted:  and,  n% 
Emily  aaid  nothing,  Annette  obeyed. 

I  eon  tell  yon,  repeated  the  porter ;— but  I  know  not  how — yon  wn  i 
afflicted  before — 

I  am  prepared  for  the  worst,  my  friend,  said  Emily,  in  a  firm  and 
solemn  voice ;  I  can  sttpport  any  certainty  better  than  this  suspense. 

Well,  signora,  if  that  ia  the  case,  you  shall  hear.  Yon  know,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  signor  and  his  lady  tiaed  sometimes  to  disagree.  It  is 
none  of  my  concern  to  inquire  what  it  wan  about;  hnt  I  believe  you 

Well,  said  Emily,  proceed. 

The  signor,  it  stems,  had  lately  been  very  wroth  against  her.  I  saw 
all,  and  heard  all — a  great  deal  "more  than"  jicoplo  thought  for :  bnt  it 
was  none  of  my  business,  so  I  said  nothing.  A  few  days  ago,  the  signor 
sent  for  me.  Barnardine,  says  he,  yon  arc — an  honest  man ;  I  think  I 
con  trust  yon.  I  assured  his  Excellcnza  that  he  could.  Then,  says  he 
— as  near  as  I  can  remember — I  have  an  affair  in  hand,  which  I  want 
yon  to  assist  me  in.  Then  he  told  me  what  I  was  hi  do;  btit  that  1 
shall  say  nothing  about — it  concerned  only  the  signorn. 

O  heavens!  exclaimed  Emily — what  have  you  (Wet 

Barnardine  hesitated  and  was  silent. 

What  fiend  could  tempt  him  or  you  to  such  an  act  f  cried  Emily, 
chilled  with  horror,  and  scarcely  ublo  tr>  support  her  fainting  spirits. 

It  was  a  fiend,  said  Barnardine,  in  a  gloomy  tone  of  voice.  They 
were  now  both  silent ;  Emily  had  not  courage  to  inquire  farther,  and 
Barnardine  seemed  to  shrink  from  telling  more.  At  length  he  said.  It 
la  of  no  use  to  think  of  the  past.  The  signor  was  cruel  enough,  but 
he  would  be  obeyed.  What  signified  my  refusing?  He  would  have 
found  others,  who  had  no  scruples. 

You  have  murdered  her,  then!  said  Emily,  in  a  hollow  and  inward 
voice — lam  talking  with  a  murderer!  Barnardine  stood  silent;  while 
Emily  tnrned  from  hiui,  and  attempted  to  leave  the  place. 

Stay,  lady !  said  he.  Yuu  deserve  to  think  so  still— since  you  can 
believe  me  capable  of  such  a  deed. 

If  you  are  innocent,  tell  me  quickly,  said  Emily,  in  faint  accents,  fol 
I  feel  I  shall  not  be  able  lo  hear  you  long. 


\ 
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I  will  tell  you  no  more,  said  he,  and  walked  away.  Emily  had  just 
strength  enough  to  hid  him  stay,  and  then  call  Annette,  on  whose  arm 
she  leaned,  and  they  walked  slowly  up  the  rampart,  till  they  heard 
steps  behind  them.    It  was  Barnardine  again. 

Send  away  the  girl,  said  he,  and  I  will  tell  you  more. 

She  must  not  go,  said  Emily ;  what  you  have  to  say  she  may  hear. 

May  she  so,  lady  f  said  he.  You  shall  know  no  more  then ;  and  he 
was  going,  though  slowly,  when  Emily's  anxiety  overcoming  the  re- 
sentment and  fear  which  the  man's  behavior  had  roused,  she  desired 
him  to  stay,  and  bade  Annette  retire. 

The  signora  is  alive,  said  he,  for  me.  She  is  my  prisoner  though :  I 
his  JfixctueMa  has  shut  her  up  in  the  chamber  over  the  great  gates  of  J 
the  court,  and  I  have  the  charge  of  her.  I  was  going  to  have  told  you  ' 
you  might  see  her — but  now — 

Emily,  relieved  from  an  unutterable  load  of  anguish  by  this  speech, 
had  now  only  to  ask  Barnardine's  forgiveness,  and  to  conjure  that  he 
would  let  hex  visit  her  aunt. 

He  complied,  with  less  relnctance  than  she  expected,  and  told  her, 
that  if  she  would  repair,  on  the  following  night,  when  the  signor  was 
retired  to  rest,  to  the  postern  gate  of  the  castle,  she  should,  perhaps, 
see  Madame  Montoni. 

Amid  all  the  thankfulness  which  Emily  felt  for  this  concession,  she 
thought  she  observed  a  malicious  triumph  in  his  manner  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  words ;  but,  in  the  next  moment,  she  dismissed  the 
thought;  and  having  again  thanked  him,  commended  her  aunt  to  his 
pity,  and  assured  him  that  she  would  herself  reward  him,  and  would 
be  punctual  to  her  appointment,  she  bade  him  good-night,  and  retired 
unobserved  to  her  oliamber.  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
tumult  of  joy,  which  Barnardine's  unexpected  intelligence  had  occa- 
sioned, allowed  Emily  to  think  with  clearness,  or  to  be  conscious  of 
the  real  dangers  that  still  surrounded  Madame  Montoni  and  herself. 
When  this  agitation  subsided,  she  perceived  that  her  aunt  was  yet  the 
prisoner  of  a  man,  to  whose  vengeance,  or  avarice,  she  might  fall  a 
sacrifice ;  and,  when  she  farther  considered  the  savage  aspect  of  the 
person  who  was  appointed  to  guard  Madame  Mqntoni,  her  doom  ap- 
peared to  be  already  sealed — for  the  countenance  of  Barnardine  seemed 
to  bear  the  stamp  of  a  murderer :  and,  when  she  looked  upon  it,  she 
felt  inclined  to  believe  that  there  was  no  deed,  however  black,  which 
he  might  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  execute.  These  reflections  brought 
to  her  remembrance  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  he  had  promised  to 
grant  her  request  to  see  his  prisoner ;  and  she  mused  upon  it  long,  in 
uneasiness  and  doubt.  Sometimes  she  oven  hesitated  whether  to  trust 
herself  with  him  at  the  lonelv  hour  he  had  appointed ;  and  once,  and 
only  once,  it  struck  her,  that  "Madame  Montoni  might  be  already  mur- 
dered, and  that  this  ruffian  was  appointed  to  decoy  herself  to  some 
secret  place,  where  her  life  also  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  of 
Montoni,  who  then  would  claim  securely  the  contested  estates  in  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  consideration  of  the  enormity  of  such  guilt  did  at  length 
relieve  her  from  the  belief  of  its  probability,  but^  not  from  all  the 
doubts  and  fears  which  a  recollection  of  Barnardine's  manner  had  oo- 
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casioned.  From  these  subjects,  her  thoughts  at  length  pawed  to  others, 
and,  us  the  evening  advanced,  she  rememliored,  with  somewhat  more 
thnn  surprise,  the  music  ahe  hail  heard  on  the  preceding  night,  and 
now  awaited  its  return  with  more  thnn  curiosity. 

Sin-  distinguished,  till  a  Inte  hour,  the  distant  carousals  of  Hontoni 
and  his  companions — the  loud  contest,  the  dissolute  laugh,  and  the 
choral  sung  that  made  tho  halls  re-echo.  At  length  she  heard  the 
heavy  gates  of  the  castle  shut  for  the  night,  and  the  sound  instantly 
suuk  into  a  silence. ;  which  was  disturbed  only  by  the  whispering  steps 
of  persona  passing  through  the  galleries  to  their  remote  rooms.  Emily 
now,  judging  it  to  be  about  the  time  when  she  had  heard  the  music  of 
the  preceding  night,  dismissed  Annette,  and  gently  opened  the  ease- 
ment to  watch  for  Its  return.  The  planet  she  had  so  particularly  no- 
ticed, at  the  recurrence  of  the  music,  was  not  yet  risen;  but  with 
superstitious  weakness,  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  that  part  of  the 
hemisphere  where  It  would  rise,  almost  expecting  that,  when  it  ap- 
peni-L'ii,  the  sounds  would  return.  At  length  it  came,  serenely  bright, 
over  the  eastern  tower  of  the  castle.  Her  heart  trembled  when  she 
tKTr-i'ivcd  it ;  and  she  had  scarcely  courage  to  remain  at  the  casement, 
li-st  the  returning  music  should  confirm  her  terror,  and  subdue  the  lit- 
tlu  hlnnigtli  «lio  yet  retained.  The  clock  soon  after  struck  one;  and 
knowing  this  to  bo  about  the  time  when  the  sound  had  occurred,  she 
sat  down  in  a  chair  near  the  casement,  and  endeavored  to  compose  her 

3iirtts:  hut  the  anxiety  of  expectation  yet  disturbed  them.  Every 
ling,  however,  remained  still :  she  heard  only  the  solitary  step  of  a 
sentinel,  and  the  lulling  murmur  of  the  woods  below:  and  she  again 
leaned  from  the  casement,  and  again  looked,  as  if  for  intelligence,  to 
the  planet,  which  was  now  risen  high  above  the  towers. 

Emily  continued  to  listen — but  no  music  came.  Those  were  surely 
no  mortal  sounds!  said  she,  recollecting  their  entrancing  melody;  no 
inhabitant  of  this  ensile  could  utter  such:  and  where  is  the  feeling  that 
could  moduhito  such  exquisite  expression)  Wo  all  know  that  it  has 
been  ntnrmcri  celestial  sounds  have  sometimes  been  heard  on  earth. 
Father  Ilerre  anil  Father  Antoino  declared  that  they  had  sometimes 
henrd  them  in  the  stillness  of  night,  when  they  alone  were  waking  to 
idler  their  orisons  to  henven.  Nay,  my  dear  father  himself  once  said, 
that  soon  after  my  mortar's  death,  as  he  lay  watchful  in  grief,  sounds 
of  uncommon  sweetness  called  him  from  his  bed ;  and  on  opening  his 
window,  he  heard  lofty  music  pass  along  tho  midnight  air.  It  soothed 
him,  he  said ;  he  looked  up  with  confidence  to  heaven;  and  resigned 
her  to  his  God. 

Emily  paused  to  weep  at  this  recollection.  Pcrhajis,  resumed  she — 
perhaps  those  strains  I  hoard  were  Bent  to  comfort,  to  encourage  me! 
Nevvr  shall  1  forget  those  I  heard  at  this  hour  in  Languedoc!  Perhaps, 
my  father  watches  over  iuo  at  this  moment!  She  wept  atari u  in  ter- 
denies*.  Thus  passed  tho  hour,  in  watchfulness  and  solemn  thought — 
but  no  sounds  returned  ;  and,  after  remaining  at  the  easement  till  tho 
Ihrht  tint  of  dawn  began  to  edge  the  mountain -tops,  and  steal  upon  the 
night-xh&tio,  she  concluded  that  they  would  not  return,  and  retired  re- 
lucTnntly  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"I  Will  idliH  job  where  to 
Acqmlat  700  with  Lbs  per 


Emily  iu  somewhat  surprised,  on  the  following  day,  to  find  that 
Annette  had  heard  of  Madame  Montoni's  confinement  in  the  chamber 
over  the  portal,  as  well  as  of  bar  purposed  visit  there  on  the  approach- 
ing night  That  the  circa  instance,  -which  Bamardine  had  so  solemnly 
enjoined  her  to  conceal,  ho  had  himself  told  to  so  indiscreet  a  hearer 
aa  Annette  appeared  very  improbable,  though  he  had  now  charged  her 
with  a  message,  concerning  the  intended  interview.  He  requested  that 
Emily  would  meet  him  unattended,  on  the  terrace,  at  a  little  after  mid- 
night, when  he  himself  would  lead  her  to  the  place  he  had  promised ; 
a  proposal  from  which  she  immediately  shrank,  for  a  thousand  vague 
lean  darted  athwart  her  mind,  such  as  had  tormented  her  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  which  she  neither  knew  how  to  trust  nor  to  dismiss. 
It  frequently  occurred  to  her  that  llarnardine  might  have  deceived  her 
concerning  Madame  Montoni,  whose  murderer,  perhaps,  he  really  was; 
and  that  he  had  deceived  her  by  order  of  Montoni,  the  more  easily  to 
draw  her  into  some  of  the  desperate  designs  of  the  latter.  The  terri- 
ble suspicion  that  Madame  .Muntom  no  longer  lived,  thus  crane,  occom- 
]>anied  by  one  not  loss  dreadful  for  herself.  Unless  the  crime  by  which 
the  aunt  had  suffered  was  instigated  merely  by  resentment,  unconnect- 
ed with  profit,  a  motive  npon  which  Montoni  did  not  appear  very 
likely  to  act,  its  object  must  be  unattaincd,  till  the  uiece  was  also  dead, 
to  whom  Montoni  knew  that  his  wife's  estates  most  descend.  Emily 
remembered  the  words  which  bad  informed  her  that  the  contested 
estates  in  France  would  devolve  to  her  if  Madame  Montoni  died  with- 
out consigning  them  to  her  husband ;  and  the  former  obstinate  perse- 
verance of  her  aunt  made  it  too  probable  that  she  had,  to  the  last, 
withheld  them.  At  tliis  instant,  recollecting  Barnordine's  manner  on 
the  preceding  night,  she  now  believed,  what  sho  had  then  fancied,  that 
it  expressed  malignant  triumph.  She  shuddered  at  the  recollection, 
which  confirmed  Iter  fears,  and  determined  not  to  meet  biin  on  the 
terrace.  Soon  after,  she  was  inclined  to  consider  these  suspicions  as 
t'nti  extravagant  exaggerations  of  a  timid  and  harassed  mind,  and  could 
not  believe  llontoni  liable  to  such  preposterous  depravity  as  that  of 
destroying,  from  one  motive,  his  wife  and  her  niece.  She  blamed  her- 
self for  sutt'aiug  her  ruiiittiuio  imagination  to  carry  her  so  fur  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability,  and  determined  to  endeavor  to  check  its  rapid 
flights,  lest  they  should  boinetimes  extend  into  madness.  Still,  however, 
she  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  meeting  Barnardine  on.  the  tamefe  V. 
midnight ;  and  still  the  wish  to  be  relieved  from,  this  \«irWte  »a^K» 
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concerning  her  aunt,  to  see  her,  sad  to  soothe  her  sufferings,  nude  her 
hesitate  what  to  do. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible,  Annette,  I  can  pass  to  the  terrace  at  that 
hour!  said  she,  recollecting  herwelf;  the  sentinels  will  stop  me,  and 
Bignor  Hontoni  will  hear  of  the  affair. 

O  ma'emsellel  that  is  well  thought  of,  replied  Annette.  That  in 
what  Barnardine  told  me  about.  He  gave  me  this  key,  and  bade  me 
say  it  unlocks  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  vaulted  gallery,  that  opens 
near  the  end  of  the  east  rampart,  so  that  ran  need  not  pass  an;  of  the 
men  on  wntoh.  He  bad»  me  say,  too,  that  his  reason  for  requesting 
you  to  oome  to  the  terrace  was,  because  he  could  take  yon  to  the  place 
job  want  to  go  to,  without  opening  the  great  doors  of  the  hall,  which 
grate  so  heavQv. 

Emily's  ■pints  were  somewhat  calmed  by  this  explanation,  which 
seemed  to  be  honestly  given  to  Annette.  Bat  why  did  he  desire  I 
would  oome  alone,  Annette!  said  she. 

Why,  that  was  what  I  asked  him  m 
Is  my  young  lady  to  oome  alone? 
What  harm  can  I  do  I  Bnt  he  said.  No — no — I  tell  yon  not,  in  his 
gruff  way.  Nay,  says  I,  I  have  been  trusted  with  as  great  affairs  as 
this,  1  warrant,  and  it's  a  hard  matter  if  I  can't  keep  a  secret  now. 
Still  he  would  say  nothing  hot  Mo — no — no.  Well,  says  I,  if  yon  will 
only  trust  me,  I  will  tell  you  a  great  secret,  that  was  told  me  a  month 
ago,  and  I  have  never  opened  my  lips  about  it  yet — so  you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  telling  me.  Bnt  all  would  not  do.  Then,  ma'amselle,  1 
went  so  far  as  to  offer  him  a  beautiful  new  sequin,  that  Ludovioo 
gave  me  for  a  keepsake,  and  I  would  not  have  parted  with  it  for  all 
St.  Marco's  Place ;  but  even  that  wonld  not  do  1  Now  what  can  be 
the  reason  of  this  f  Bnt  I  know,  you  know,  ma'am,  who  you  are  go- 
Fray,  did  Bernardino  tell  you  this  ? 

He !    No,  ma'amselle,  that  he  did  not. 

Emily  inquired  who  did,  but  Annette  showed  that  she  eeuid  keep  a 
secret. 

Curing  the  remainder  of  the  day,  Emily's  mind  was  agitated  with 
doubts  and  fears,  and  contrary  do  terminations  on  the  subject  of  meet- 
ing this  Barnardine  on  the  rampart,  and  submitting  hernelf  to  his 
guidance,  she  scarcely  knew  whither.  Pity  for  her  aunt,  and  anxiety 
for  herself,  alternately  swayed  her  determination,  and  night  come,  be- 
fore she  had  decided  upon  her  conduct.  She  heard  the  oastle  clock 
striko  eleven — twelve — and  yut  her  mind  wavered.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  now  come,  when  she  could  hesitate  no  longer ;  and  then  Iho 
interest  she  felt  for  her  aunt  ovorcame  other  considerations,  and,  bid- 
ding Annette  follow  tier  to  the  outer  door  of  the  vaulted  gallery,  and 
there  await  her  return,  she  descended  from  her  chamber.  The  castle 
was  perfectly  still,  and  the  great  hall,  where  so  lately  she  had  witness- 
ed a  scene  of  dreadful  contention,  now  returned  only  the  whispering 

footsteps  of  the  two  solitary  figures  gU"--  "'  --"-"--  L  * -' ■  -  -  ' 

Ian,  and  gleamed  only  to  the  feeble  h     . 
oeived  by  the  long  shadows  of  the  pillars  a 


s  gliding  tearfully  between  the  pil- 
)le  lamp  they  carried.  Emily,  de- 
pillars  and  by  the  catching  lights 
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betwei.n,  often  stopped,  imagining  she  bow  some  person  moving  in  the 
distant  obscurity  of  the  perspective ;  and,  as  she  pawed  those  pillars, 
she  feared  to  turn  her  eyes  towards  thorn,  almost  expecting  to  see  a  -j 
lignre  start  out  from  behind  their  broad  shaft.  She  reached,  however, 
the  vaulted  gallery,  without  interruption,  bat  unclosed  its  outer  door 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  charging  Annette  nut  to  unit  it,  and  to 
keep  it  n  little  open,  that  she  might  be  hoard  if  she  called,  she  deliv- 
ered to  Iter  the  lamp,  which  she  did  not  daro  to  take  herself,  because 
of  the  men  on  watch,  and,  alone,  stepped  out  upon  the  dark  ter- 
race. Every  thing  was  so  still,  that  she  feared  lest  her  own  light 
stops  should  be  heard  by  the  distant  sentinels,  and  she  walked  cau- 
tiously towards  the  spot  where  she  had  before  met  Barnardine,  listen- 
ing for  a  sound,  and  looking  onward  through  the  gloom  in  search  of 
him.  At  longth,  she  was  startled  by  a  deep  voice,  that  spoke  near  her, 
and  she  paused,  nooertain  whether  it  was  his,  till  it  spoke  again,  and 
aha  then  recognized  toe  hollow  tones  of  Barnardine,  who  had  been 
punctual  to  the  moment,  and  was  at  the  appointed  place,  resting  on 
the  rampart  wall.  After  chiding  her  for  not  coining  sooner,  and  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  waiting  nearly  half  an  hour,  ne  desired  Emily, 
who  made  no  reply,  to  follow  hiin  to  the  door  through  which  he  had 
entered  the  terrace. 

While  be  unlocked  it,  she  looked  back  to  that  she  had  left,  and,  ob- 
serving the  rays  of  the  lamp  stream  through  a  small  opening,  was  cer- 
tain that  Annette  was  still  there.  But  her  remote  situation  could 
littlu  befriend  Emily,  after  she  had  quitted  the  terrace ;  and,  when 
Barnardine  unclosed  the  gate,  the  dismal  aspect  of  the  passage  be- 
yond, shown  by  a  toroh  burning  on  the  pavement,  made  her  shrink 
from  following  nim  alone,  and  she  refused  to  go,  unless  Annette  might 
accompany  her.  This,  however,  Barnardine  absolutely  refused  to  per- 
mit, mingling  at  the  same  time  with  his  refusal  such  artful  circum- 
stances to  heighten  the  pity  and  curiosity  of  Emily  towards  her  aunt, 


that  she  at  length  consented,  to  follow  him  to  the  portal. 

lie  then  took  up  the  toroh,  and  led  her  along  the  passsj,  . 
trcinity  of  which  he  unlocked  another  door,  whence  they  descended,  a 


r  steps,  into  a  chapel,  which,  as  Barnardine  held  up  the  torch  to 
light  her,  Emily  observed  to  be  in  ruins,  and  she  immediately  recol- 
lected a  former  conversation  of  Annette  concerning  it,  with  very  un- 
pleasant emotions.  She  looked  fearfully  on  the  almost  roofless  walls, 
green  with  damps,  and  on  the  Gothic  points  of  (he  windows,  where 
the  ivy  and  the  briony  had  long  supplied  the  place  of  glass,  and  ran 
mauttiiig  among  the  broken  capitals  of  some  columns,  that  had  once 
supported  the  room.  Barnardine  stumbled  over  the  broken  pavement, 
and  lii»  voice,  as  he  uttered  a  sadden  oath,  was  returned  in  hollow 
echoes  that  made  it  more  terrific.  Emily's  heart  sunk;  but  she  still 
followed  him,  and  he  turned  out  of  what  had  been  the  principal  aislt 
of  the  chapel.  Sown  these  steps,  lady,  said  Barnardine,  as  he  do 
scended  a  flight,  which  appeared  to  lend  into  the  vaults  ;  but  Emily 
paused  on  the  top,  and  demanded,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  whither  he  was 
conducting  her. 

To  the  portal,  said  Barnardine. 

IS* 
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Cannot  -we  go  through  the  chapel  to  the  portal  t  said  Emily. 

No,  nignora,  that  lends  to  the  inner  conrt,  which  I  don't  choose  to 
•inlock.     This  way,  And  we  shall  reach  the  outer  conrt  presently. 

Emily  still  hesitated  ;  fearing  not  only  to  go  on,  but,  since  ahe  had 
tone  thus  far,  to  irritate  Barnardine  by  refusing  to  go  farther. 

Come,  lady,  said  the  man,  who  had  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
light,  make  a  little  haste;  1  cannot  wait  here  all  night. 

Whither  do  these  steps  lead  ?  said  Emily,  yet  pausing. 

To  the  portal,  repeated  Barnardine,  in  an  angry  tone,  I  will  wait  no 
longer.  As  he  said  this,  he  moved  on  with  the  light,  and  Emily,  fear- 
ing to  provoke  him  by  farther  delay,  reluctantly  followed.  From  the 
steps,  they  proceeded  through  a  passage  adjoining  the  vaults,  the  walls 
of  which  wen  dropping  with  unwholesome  dews,  and  the  vapors, 
that  crept  along  the  ground,  made  the  torch  burn  so  dimly,  that  Emily 
expected  every  moment  to  see  it  extinguished,  and  Barnardine  could 
scarcely  find  his  way.  As  they  advanced,  these  vapors  thickened, 
and  Baraardine,  believing  the  torch  expiring,  stopped  sir  a  moment  to 
trim  it.  As  be  then  rested  against  a  pair  of  iron  gates  that  opened 
from  the  passage,  Emily  saw,  by  uncertain  flashes  of  light,  the  vaults 
beyond,  and  near  her,  heaps  of  earth,  that  seemed  to  surround  an 
o|«n  grave.  Such  an  object,  in  such  a  scene,  would,  at  any  time,  have 
disturbed  her ;  but  now  she  was  allocked  by  an  instantaneous  presen- 
timent that  this  was  the  grave  of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  and  that  the 
treacherous  Bernardino  was  leading  herself  to  destruction.  The  ob- 
scure and  terrible  place  to  which  he  had  conducted  her  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  thought:  it  was  a  place  suited  for  mnrder,  a  receptacle  for  the 
dead,  where  a  deed  of  horror  might  be  com  mil  ted,  and  no  vestige  ap- 
pear to  proclaim  it.  Emily  was  so  overwhelmed  with  terror  that,  for 
a  moment,  she  was  unable  to  determine  what  conduct  to  pursue.  She 
then  considered  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  escape  from  Bar 
nardine  by  flight,  since  the  length  and  the  intricacy  of  the  way  she 
had  passed  would  soon  enable  him  to  overtake  her,  who  was  tiusc- 
qnainted  with  the  turnings,  and  whose  feebleness  would  not  Buffer  her 
to  inn  along  with  swiftness.  She  feared  equally  to  irritate  him  by  a 
disclosure  of  her  suspicions,  which  a  refusal  to  accompany  him  further 
certainly  would  do  ;  and,  since  she  was  already  as  much  in  his  power 
as  it  was  possible  she  could  be  if  she  proceeded,  she  at  length  deter- 
mined to  suppress,  as  far  as  she  could,  the  appearance  of  apprehension, 
and  to  follow  silently  whither  he  designed  to  lead  her.  Pule  with  hor- 
ror and  anxiety,  she  now  waited  till  Barnardine  bad  trimmed  the 
torch,  and,  as  her  sight  glanucd  again  npon  the  grave,  she  could  not 
forbear  inquiring  for  whom  it  was  prepared,  lie  took  his  eyes  from 
the  torch,  and  fixed  them  upon  her  face  without  speaking.  She  faintly 
repeated  the  question,  but  the  man,  shaking  the  torch,  passed  on;  and 
the  followed,  trembling,  to  a  second  flight  of  steps,  having  ascended 
which,  B  door  delivered  them  into  the  first  court  of  the  castle.  As 
they  crossed  it,  the  light  showed  the  high  black  walls  around  them, 
fringed  with  long  grass  and  dank  weeds,  that  fonnd  a  scanty  soil 
among  the  mouldering  stones ;  the  heavy  buttresses,  with  here  and 
there  between  them  a  narrow  grate,  that  admitted  a  freer  circulation 
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of  air  to  the  court,  the  massy  iron  gates,  that  led  to  the  castle,  wboee 
clustering  turret*  appeared  above,  and  opposite,  the  hago  towers  and 
aroh  of  the  portal  itself,  la  this  scene  the  large,  uncouth  person  of 
Barnardine,  bearing  the  torch,  formed  a  characteristic  figure.  This 
Barnardine  was  wrapt  In  a  long  dark  cloak,  which  scarcely  allowed 
the  kind  of  half  boots,  or  sandal*,  that  were  laced  npon  his  legs,  to 
appear,  and  showed  only  the  point  of  a  broadsword,  which  he  usually 
wore,  slung  in  a  belt  across  his  shoulders.  On  his  head  was  a  heavy 
flat  velvet  cap,  somewhat  resembling  a  turban,  in  which  was  a  short 
feather:  the  visage  beneath  it  showed  strong  features,  and  a  eonnte* 
»  fOrrowed  with  the  lines  of  cunning,  and  darkened  by  habitual 


The  view  of  the  court,  however,  reanimated  Emily,  who,  aa  she 
mossed  silently  towards  the  portal,  began  to  hope  that  her  own  fears, 
and  not  the  treachery  of  Barnardine,  had  deceived  her.  She  looked 
anxiously  up  at  the  first  casement,  that  appeared  above  the  lofty  aroh 
of  the  portcullis;  bnt  it  was  dark,  and  she  inquired  whether  it  be- 
longed to  the  chamber  where  Madame  Montoni  was  confined.  Emily 
■poke  low,  and  Barnardine,  perhaps,  did  not  hear  the  qnestion,  for  ha 
returned  no  answer;  and  they,  soon  after,  entered  the  postern  door  of 
the  gateway,  which  brought  them  to  the  foot  of  a  narrow  staircase, 
that  wound  up  one  of  the  towers. 

Dp  this  staircase  the  aignora  lies,  said  Barnardine. 

Lies  I  repeated  Emily  faintly,  as  she  began  to  ascend. 

She  lies  in  the  upper  chamber,  said  Barnardine. 

As  they  passed  up,  the  wind,  which  poured  through  the  narrow  cav- 
ities in  the  wall,  made  the  torch  flare,  and  it  threw  a  stronger  gleam 
upon  the  grim  and  sallow  countenance  of  Barnardine,  and  discovered 
more  fully  the  desolation  of  the  place — the  rough  stone  walls,  the  spi- 
ral atoirs,  black  with  age,  and  a  suit  of  ancient  armor,  with  an  iron 
visor,  that  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  appeared  a  trophy  of  some  former 

Having  reached  a  landing-place.  You  may  wait  here,  lady,  said  he, 
applying  a  key  to  the  door  of  a  chamber,  while  I  go  up  end  tell  the 
signura  you  are  coming. 

That  ceremony  is  unnecessary,  replied  Emily,  my  aunt  will  rejoice  to 
see  rue. 

I  am  not  snre  of  that,  said  Barnardine,  pointing  to  the  room  be  had 
opened.    Come  in  here,  lady,  while  I  step  up. 

Emily,  surprised  and  somewhat  shocked,  did  not  dare  to  oppose  him 
farther,  but  as  he  was  turning  away  with  the  torch,  desired  he  would 
not  leave  her  in  darkness.  He  looked  around,  and  observing  a  tripod 
lamp,  that  stood  on  the  stain,  lighted  and  guve  it  to  Emily,  who  step- 
ped forward  Into  a  large  old  chamber,  and  be  closed  the  door.  As  she 
listened  anxiously  to  liis  departing  step?,  she  thought  ha  descended,  in- 
stead of  ascending,  the  stairs;  but  the  piists  of  wind,  that  whistled  round 
tho  portal,  would  not  allow  her  to  hear  distinctly  any  other  sound. 
Still,  however,  she  listened,  and,  perceiving  no  step  in  the  room  above, 
where  he  hod  affirmed  Madame  Montoni  to  be,  her  anxiety  increased, 
though  she  considered,  that  the  thickness  of  the  floor  in  toll  strong 
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building  might  prevent  any  sound  reaching  her  from  the  nppe*"  chamber. 
The  next  moment  in  a  pause  of  the  wind,  she  die  tinge  ishod  Barnardine'a 
step  descending  to  the  court,  and  then  thought  aha  heard  hie  voice ;  bnt, 
the  rising  goat  again  overcoming  other  sounds,  Emily,  to  be  certain  on 
tiiis  point,  moved  softly  to  the  door,  which,  on  attempting  to  open  it, 
she  discovered  waa  fastened.  All  the  horrid  apprehensions,  that  had 
lately  emailed  her,  returned  at  this  instant  with  redoubled  force,  and  no 
longer  appeared  lite  the  exaggerations  of  a  timid  spirit,  bnt  seemed  to 
have  been  sent  to  warn  her  of  her  fate.  She  now  did  not  doubt  that 
Madams  ttontoni  had  been  murdered,  perhaps  in  tide  very  chamber ;  or 
that  she  herself  waa  brought  hither  for  the  same  purpose.  The  counte- 
nance, the  manners,  and  the  recollected  words  of  Barnardine,  when  he 
hadspoken  of  her  amit,  confirmed  her  worst  fcara.  For  some  moments,  she 
was  Incapable  of  considering  of  any  means,  by  which  she  might  attempt 
an  escape.  Still  she  listened,  bnt  heard  footsteps  neither  on  the  stain, 
nor  in  the  room  above;  aha  thought,  however,  that  she  again  distin- 
guished Barnardine'a  voioe  below,  and  went  to  a  grated  window,  that, 
opened  upon  the  court,  to  inquire  farther,  llere  she  plainly  heard  his 
hoarse  accents,  mingling  with  the  blast,  that  swept  by,  bnt  they  were 
lost  again  so  quickly  that  their  meaning  could  not  he  interpreted ;  and 
then  the  light  of  a  torch,  which  seemed  to  issue  from  the  portal  below, 
flushed  across  the  court,  and  the  long  shadow  of  a  man,  who  was  under 
the  archway,  appeared  upon  tlie  pavement.  Emily,  from  the  hugeness 
of  tiiis  sudden  portrait,  concluded  it  to  he  that  of  Barnardine ;  but  other 
deep  tones,  which  passed  in  the  wind,  noon  convinced  her  that  he  was 
not  alone,  end  that  his  companion  was  not  a  person  very  liable  to  pity. 
When  her  spirits  had  overcome  the  first,  shock  of  her  situation,  she 
held  up  the  lamp  to  examine  if  the  chamber  afforded  a  possibility  of  an 
escape.  It  was  a  spacious  room,  whose  walls,  wainscoted  with  rough 
oak,  showed  no  casement  bnt  the  grated  one  which  Emily  had  left,  and 
no  other  door  than  that  by  which  she  liad  entered.  The  feeble  rays  of 
the  lamp,  however,  did  not  allow  Iter  to  sec  at  once  its  mil  extent ;  she 
perceived  no  furnitnrc,  except,  indeed,  an  iron  chair,  fastened  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chamber,  immediately  over  which,  depending  on  a  chain  from 
the  ceiling,  hang  an  iron  ring.  Having  gazed  upon  these  for  some  tune 
with  wonder  and  horror,  aim  next  observed  iron  bars  below,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  confining  the  foot,  and  on  the  arms  of  the  chair  were 
rings  of  the  same  metal.  As  she  continued  to  survey  them,  she  con- 
eluded  thnt  they  were  instruments  of  torture,  and  it  struck  her,  that 
soma  poor  wretch  had  once  been  fastened  in  this  chair,  and  had  there 
been  starved  to  death.  She  waa  chilled  with  the  thought ;  bnt  what 
was  her  agony,  when  in  the  next  moment,  it  occur  rod  to  her,  that  her 
aunt  might  have  been  one  of  these  victims,  and  that  she  herself  might 
bo  the  nextl  An  acute  pain  seized  her  head.  She  was  scarcely  able  to 
hold  the  lamp,  and  looking  round  for  support,  wasseating  herself  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  iron  chair  itself;  but  suddenly  perceiving  where  site 
was,  she  started  from  it  in  horror,  and  sprung  towards  a  remote  cud  of 
the  room.  Here  again  she  looked  around  for  a  seat  to  sustain  her,  and 
perceived  only  a  dark  curtain,  which,  descending  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
Boar,  trsuj  drawn  along  the  whole  vA»  ot  tin  c&soiat*:.    HI  as  she  waa, 
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the  appearance  HT  this  curtain  struck  her,  ami  she  paused  to  gaze  upon 
It,  in  wonder  and  apprehension. 

It  seemed  to  conceal  a  reoeM  of  the  chamber ;  she  wished,  yet  dreaded  - 
to  lift  it,  and  (u  disoover  wliat  it  veiled ;  twice  she  was  withheld  by  a 
recollection  of  the  terrible  sjieetaclu  her  daring  hand  had  formerly  un- 
veiled in  an  apartment  of  the  castle,  till,  suddenly  conjecturing  that  it 
conceded  the  body  of  her  murdered  aiiot,  she  seized  it,  in  a  fit  of  despe- 
ration, and 'drew  it  aside.  Beyond  appeared  a  corpse,  stretched  on  a 
kind  of  low  toouoh,  which  was  crimsoned  with  hnman  blood,  as  was  the 
floor  beneath.  The  matures,  deformed  by  death,  wen  ghastly  and  hor- 
rible, and  ipore  than  one  livid  wound  appeared  in  the  face.  Emily, 
bending  ove*  the  body,  gazed  lor  a  moment,  with  an  eager,  phrensied 
eye;  but,  in\the  next,  the  lamp  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  she  fell 
senseless  at  this,  foot  of  the  couch. 

When  her  sense*  returned,  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  men, 
among  whom  was  Barnardine,  who  ware  lifting  her  from  the  floor,  and 
then  bona  her  along  the  chamber.  She  was  sensible  of  what  passed,  but 
the  extreme  languor  of  her  spirits  did  not  permit  her  to  speak,  or  move, 
or  even  to  feel  any  distinct  tear.  They  carried  her  down  the  staircase, 
by  which  she  had  ascended ;  when,  having  reached  the  arohway,  they 
stopped,  and  one  of  the  men,  taking  the  torch  from  Barnardine,  opened 
a  sinall  door  that  was  cut  in  the  great  gate,  and,  as  he  stepped  out  upon 
the  road,  the  light  be  bore  showed  several  men  on  horseback,  in  wait- 
ing. Whether  it  was  the  fceshness  of  the  air  that  revived  Emily,  or  that 
the  objects  she  now  saw  raised  the  spirit  of  alarm,  she  suddenly  spoke, 
and  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  disengage  herself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
ruffians  who  held  her. 

Barnardine,  meanwhile,  called  loudly  for  the  torch,  while  distant 
voices  answered,  and  several  persona  approached,  and,  in  the  same  in- 
stant, a  light  flashed  upon  the  court  of  the  castle.  Again  he  vociferated 
for  the  torch,  and  the  men  hurried  Emily  through  the  gate.  At  a  short 
distance,  under  the  shelter  of  the  castle  walls,  she  perceived  the  fellow, 
who  had  taken  the  light  from  the  porter,  holding  it  to  a  man  busily  em- 
ployed in  altering  the  saddle  of  a  horse,  round  which  were  several  horse- 
men looking  on,  whose  harsh  features  received  the  full  glare  of  the  torch ; 
while  the  broken  ground  beneath  them,  the  opposite  walla,  with  the 
tufted  shrubs  that  overhung  their  summits,  and  au  embattled  watch- 
tower  above,  were  reddened  with  the  gleam,  which,  fading  gradually 
away,  left  the  remoter  ramparts  and  the  woods  below  to  the  obscurity 
of  night. 

What  do  you  waste  time  for,  there  f  said  Barnardine  with  an  oath,  as 
he  approached  the  horsemen.     Dispatch — dispatch! 

The  saddle  will  be  ready  in  a  minute,  replied  the  man  who  was  buck- 
ling it,  at  whom  Barnardine  now  swore  again  for  his  negligence,  and 
Emily,  calling  feebly  for  help,  was  hurried  towards  the  horses,  where  the 
rijlliaiia  disputed  on  which  to  place  her,  the  one  designed  for  her  nut  be- 
ing rcudy.  At  this  moment  a  cluster  of  lights  issued  from  the  great 
gates,  and  she  immediately  heard  the  shrill  voice  of  Annette  above  those 
of  several  other  persons  who  advanced.  In  the  same.  nunan&V&si  &s- 
tinguiahed  Hontuui  and  Oavigni,  followed  by  &  wnnbeT  oi  toS&s»A»*sA 
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fellows,  to  whom  she  no  longer  looked  With  terror,  3$  _ 

at  this  instant  she  did  not  tremble  at  the  tlHrnght-of  any  'S^ffS tliM 
might  await  her  within  the  castle,  whence  so  lately  and  so  -mnriooely 
■he  bad  wiahod  to  escape.  Those  which  threatened  her  from  without, 
had  engrossed  all  her  apprehensions.       • 

A  short  contest  ensned  between  the  parties,]!!  which  that  of  Mont-mi, 
however,  were  presently  victors,  and  the  horsemen,  perceiving  that 
□umbers  were  against  thorn,  and  bang,  perhaps,  not  very  warmly  inter- 
ested la  too  affair  they  had  undertaken,  galloped  off,  while  Barnardine 
had  run  far  enough  to  be  lost  in  the  darkness,  end  Emily  was  led  back 
into  the  castle.  As  she  repassed  the  courts,  the  remembrance  of  what 
■he  bad  seen  fa  the  portal  obamber  came,  with  all  tt*  horrois  to  her 
mind;  and  when,  soon  after,  she  beard  the  gate  does  the*  shot  her  oece 
more  within  the  castle  walls,  she  ahnddsnd  for  herself,  and,  almost  forget- 
ting the  danger  she  had  escaped,  could  scarcely  think,  that  any  thing 
lees  precious  than  liberty  and  peaoe  was  to  be  found  beyond  them. 

llontoni  ordered  Emily  to  wait  birn  In  the  cedar  parlor,  whither  he 
■eon  followed,  and  then  sternly  questioned  her  on  this  mysterious  affair. 
Though  she  now  viewed  him  with  horror  as  the  murderer  of  her  aunt, 
end  scaroely  knew  what  she  said  to  his  impatient  inquiries,  her  answers 
and  her  manner  convinced  him,  that  she  had  not  taken  a  voluntary  part 
In  the  late  scheme,  and  he  dismissed  her  upon  the  appearance  of  his 
servants,  whom  he  bad  ordered  to  attend,  that  he  might  inquire  farther 
Into  the  affair,  and  discover  those  who  had  been  accomplices  in  it. 

Emily  had  been  some  time  in  her  apartment,  before  the  tumult  of  her 
mind  allowed  her  to  remember  several  of  the  past  circumstances.  Then, 
again,  the  dead  form,  which  the  curtain  in  the  portal  chamber  had  dis- 
closed, came  to  her  fancy,  and  she  altered  a  groan,  which  terrified  An- 
nette the  more,  as  Emily  forbore  to  satisfy  her  curiosity  on  the  subject 
of  It,  for  she  feared  to  trust  her  with  so  fatal  a  secret,  lest  her  indis- 
cretion should  call  down  the  immediate  vengeance  of  Hontoni  on 
herself. 

Thns  compelled  to  bear  within  her  own  mind  the  whole  horror  of  the 
secret  that  oppressed  it,  her  reason  seemed  to  totter  under  the  intolera- 
ble weight  She  often  fixed  a  wild  and  vacant  look  on  Annette,  and 
when  she  spoke,  either  did  not  hear  her,  or  answered  from  the  purpose. 
Ixmg  Ate  of  abstraction  succeeded ;  Annette  spoke  repeatedly,  but  her 
voice  seemed  not  to  make  any  impression  on  the  sense  of  the  long-agi- 
tated Emily,  who  sat  fixed  and  silent,  except  that  now  and  then  she 
heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  but  without  tears. 

Terrified  at  her  condition,  Annette,  at  length,  left  the  room,  to  inform 
Houtoni  of  it,  wbo  had  just  dismissed  his  servants,  without  having  niude 
any  discoveries  upon  the  subject  of  his  inquiry.  The  wild  deeoriptiuii 
which  this  girl  now  gave  of  Emily,  induced  him  to  follow  her  immedi- 
ately to  her  chamber. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  Emily  turned  her  eyes,  and  a  gleam  of  recol- 
lection seemed  to  shoot  athwart  her  mind,  for  she  immediately  ruse  from 
her  seat,  and  moved  slowly  to  a  remote  part  of  the  room ;  he  spoke  to 
iter  ia  accents  somewhat  softened  from  their  usual  harshness,  but  she  re- 
married him  with  a  kind  of  ha&cur'\oa»,Wt-tam^V*t,BJul  answered 
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only- Yes,  to  whatever  be  Mid.  Her  mind  still  seemed  to  retain  bo 
other  impression  than  that  of  fear. 

Of  this  disorder  Annette  conld  giro  no  explanation;  and  Montoni 
having  attempted,  for  some  time,  to  persuade  Emily  to  talk,  retired, 
after  ordering  Annette  to  remain  with  her  during  the  night,  and  to  in- 
form him,  in  the  morning,  of  her  condition. 

When  he  was  gone\  Emily  again  came  forward,  and  asked  who  it 
waa  that  bad  been  the\e  to  disturb  her.  Annette  said  it  was  the  aig- 
nor—  Siguor  Montoni.  \Emily  repeated  the  name  altar  her  several 
tune*,  as  if  ahe  did  not  -recollect  it,  and  then  suddenly  groaned,  and 
relapsed  into  abstraction. 

With  some  difficulty,  Annette  led  her  to  the  bed,  which  Kmily  ex- 
amined with  no  eager,  pfarensied  eye,  before  ahe  lay  down,  and  than, 
pointing,  tamed,  with  a  shuddered  amotion  to  Annette,  who,  now 
more  terrified,  went  towards  the  door,  that  ahe  might  bring  one  of  the 
female  servants  to  pass  the  night  with  them ;  bat  Emily,  observing 
ber  going,  called  her  by  name,  and  then,  in  the  naturally  soft  and 
plaintive  tone  of  her  voioe,  begged  that  she,  too,  would  not  forsake 
her. — For,  since  my  father  died*,  added  she,  sighing,  everybody  for- 

Your  father,  ma'amaellel  said  Annette — he  was  dead  before  you 
knew  me. 

He  was,  indeed !  rejoined  Emily ;  and  her  tears  began  to  flow.  She 
now  wept  etiently  and  long,  after  which,  becoming  qnite  calm,  she  at 
length  sonk  to  sleep,  Annette  having  had  discretion  enough  not  to  in- 
terrupt her  tears.  This  girl,  aa  affectionate  m  she  was  simple,  lost  in 
these  moments  all  her  former  bar*  of  remaining  in  the  chamber,  and 
watched  alone  by  Emily  during  the  whole  night. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 


Ehilt's  mind  was  refreshed  by  sleep.  On  waking  in  the  morning, 
she  looked  with  surprise  cm  Annette,  who  sat  sleeping  in  a  chair  besido 
the  bed,  and  then  endeavored  to  recollect  herself;  bat  the  circum- 
stances of  the  preceding  night  were  swept  from  her  memory,  which 
seemed  to  retain  no  truce  of  what  had  passed,  and  she  was  still  gazing 
with  surprise  on  Annette,  when  the  latter  awoke. 

Ob,  iliiar  ma'iiniselle  I  do  von  know  me?  cried  she. 

Know  you? — itrtainly,  replied. Emily ;  yon  are  Annette;  but  why 
are  you  sitting  by  me  tlnisl 

Oh,  you  have  been  very  ill,  tna'atnsella — very  tiL,\n&**4A  *a&\w~ 
rare  I  "" "~ 
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This  is  very  strange  I  said  Emily,  still  trying  to  recollect  the  past— 
bnt  I  think  I  do  remember  that  my  fancy  hat  been  haunted  by  frightful 
dreams.  Good  God  I  she  added,  suddenly  starting,  rarely,  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  dream. 

She  Hied  a  terrified  look  npon  Annette,  who,  intending  to  qniet  her, 
saiil,  Yes,  ma'ainsclle,  it  was  more  than  a  dream,  but  it  is  alt  over 
now. — She  u  murdered,  then!  anid  Emily,  in  an  inward  voice,  and 
shuddering  instantaneously.     Annette  screamed;  for,  being  ignorant 

"'  *~  « to  which  Emily  referred,  she  attributed  her  manner 


*[Mjeoh  alluded,  Emily,  recollecting  the  attempt  that  bad  been  made  to 
entry  her  off^  asked  if  the  contriver  of  it  had  been  discovered.  -  Annette 
replied  that  he  bad  not,  though  be  might  easily  be  gnewed  at;  end 
then  told  Emily  she  might  thank  her  for  ner  deliverance,  who,  endeav- 
oring to  command  the  emotion  which  the  remembraneo  of  ner  aunt 
had  occasioned,  appeared  calmly  to  listen  to  Annette,  though,  in  truth, 
she  scarcely  heard  a  word  that  was  said. 

And  so,  ma'amselle,  continued  the  lattery  I  was  determined  to  be  even 
with  Barnardine  for  refusing  to  tell  me  the  secret,  by  finding  it  out 
myself;  so  I  watched  yon  on  the  terrace,  and,  as  soon  as  be  hud  opened 
the  door  at  the  end,  I  stole  out  from  the  castle,  to  try  to  follow  you ; 
tor,  stays  I,  I  am  sure  no  good  can  be  planned,  or  why  all  this  secrecy  I 
80,  sure  enough,  he  had  not  bolted  the  door  after  him ;  and,  when  ] 
opened  it,  I  saw,  by  the  glimmer  of  the  torch,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
passage,  which  way  you  were  going.  I  followed  the  light  at  a  distance, 
till  you  came  to  the  vaults  of  the  chapel,  and  there  I  was  afraid  to  go 
further,  for  I  had  heard  strange  things  about  these  vaults.  But  then, 
again,  I  was  afraid  to  go  back,  all  in  darkness,  by  myself;  so,  by  the 
time  Barnardine  had  trimmed  the  light,  I  had  resolved  to  follow* you, 
and  t  did  so,  till  you  came  to  the  great  court,  and  there  I  was  afraid  he 
would  see  me ;  so  I  stopped  at  the  door  again,  and  watched  you  across 
to  the  gates;  and,  when  you  was  gone  up  the  stairs,  I  wiiipt  after. 
There,  as  I  stood  under  the  gateway,  I  heard  horses'  feet  without,  and 
several  men  talking;  and  I  heard  the  swearing  at  Barnardine  for  not 
bringing  you  out,  and  just  then  he  had  like  to  have  caught  me,  for  be 
came  down  stairs  again,  and  I  had  hardly  time  to  get  out  of  his  way. 
But  I  had  heard  enough  of  his  secret  now,  and  I  determined  to  be  even 
with  him,  and  to  save  you,  too,  ma'amselle,  for  I  guessed  it  to  be  some 
new  scheme  of  Count  Morano,  though  he  was  gone  away.  I  ran  into 
the  castle,  but  I  had  hard  work  to  find  ray  way  through  the  passage 
under  the  chapel;  and,  what  is  very  strange,  I  qnite  forgot  to  look  for 
the  ghosts  they  hod  told  me  about,  though  I  would  not  go  into  that 
place  again  by  myself  for  all  the  world  I  Luckily,  the  signor  and  Big- 
tior  Cavigni  were  up,  so  we  had  soon  a  train  at  our  heels,  sufficient  to 
frighten  that  Barnardine  and  his  rogues  all  together. 

Annette  ceased  to  speak,  but  Emily  still  appeared  to  listen.     At 
length  she  said,  suddenlv,  I  think  I  will  go  to  him  myself;— where 
hlier 
Annette  asked  who  was  meant. 
Signor  ACsntoni,  replied  EmiAy.    1  wou\4  i^i  ^VVm^-Mij 
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Annette  now  remembering  the  order  be  had  given  on  the  preceding 
night,  respecting  her  yonng  lady,  ruse,  and  Mid  she  would  seek  bin) 

This  honest  girl's  suspicions  of  Count  Morano  -were  perfectly  just ; 
Emily,  too,  when  she  thought  on  the  scheme,  hid  attributed  it  to  hint ; 
and  Montoni,  who  had  not  a  donht  on  tliis  subject,  also  began  to  believe 
that  it  was  by  tbe  direction  of  Morano  that  poison  had  formerly  been 
mingled  with  his  wine. 

The  professions  of  re] 

ider  the  anguish  of  his 
them;  but  he  had  mistaken  the  subject  of  hiSov>iv»,  mr,  mum  « 
thought  he  was  condemning  the  cruelty  of  his  hue  design,  he  was 
lamenting  only  tbe  state  of  suffering  to  which  it  had  reduced  him.  As 
these  sufferings  abated,  his  former  views  revived,  till,  his  health  being 
re  established,  be  again  found  himself  ready  for  enterprise  and  difficulty. 
The  porter  of  the  oastle  who  had  served  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
willingly  accepted  a  second  bribe;  and,  having  concerted  the  means  of 
drawing  Emily  to  the  gates,  Morano  publicly  left  the  hamlet,  whither 
he  had  been  carried  after  the  affray,  and  withdrew  with  his  people  to 
another  at  several  miles'  distance.  From  thence,  on  a  night  agreed 
npon  by  Barnardine,  who  had  discovered,  from  the  thoughtless  prattle 
of  Annette,  the  most  probable  means  of  decoying  Emily,  the  count 
sent  back  his  servants  to  the  castle,  while  he  awaited  her  arrival  at 
the  hamlet,  with  an  intention  of  carrying  her  immediately  to  Venice. 
lIow  this  his  second  scheme  was  frustrated,  has  already  appeared ;  but 
the  violent  and  various  passions  with  which  this  Italian  lover  was  now 
agitated,  on  his  return  to  that  city,  win  only  be  imagined. 

Annette  having  mode  her  report  to  Montonl  of  Emily's  health  and 
of  her  request  to  see  him,  he  replied  that  she  might  attend  him  in  the 
cedar  room  in  about  an  honr.  It  was  on  the  subject  that  pressed  so 
heavily  on  her  mind,  that  Emily  wished  to  speak  to  him ;  yet  she  did 
not  distinctly  know  what  good  purpose  this  could  answer,  and  some- 
times she  even  recoiled  in  horror  from  the  expectation  of  his  presence. 
She  wished,  aho,  to  petition,  though  she  scarcely  dared  to  believe  the 
request  would  be  granted,  that  he  would  permit  her,  since  her  aunt 
was  no  mote,  to  return  to  her  native  country. 

As  the  moment  of  interview  approached,  her  agitation  increased  so 
much  that  she  almost  resolved  to  excuse  herself  under  what  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  pretence  of  illness ;  and,  when  she  considered  what 
could  be  said,  either  concerning  herself  or  the  fate  of  her  aunt,  she  was 
equally  hopeless  as  to  the  event  of  the  entreatv,  and  terrified  as  to  it* 
effects  npon  the  vengeful  spirit  of  Montoni.  Vet,  to  pretend  ignorance 
of  her  death,  appeared,  in  some  degree,  to  be  sharing  its  criminality  ; 
and,  indeed,  this  event  was  the  only  ground  on  which  Emily  oould 
rest  her  petition  for  leaving  Uilolpho. 

While  her  thoughts  thus  wavered,  a  messago  was  bronglit,  importing 
that  Montoni  oould  not  see  her  till  the  next  day;  and  her  spirits  were 
then  relieved  for  a  moment  from  an  almost  intolerable  weight  of  ap- 
prehension. Annette  said,  she  fancied  the  chevaliere  were  grata,  cteh 
to  the  wars  again,  for  the  courtyard  was  filled  Vita  \ww*,»kA  ** 
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baud  that  the  rest  of  die  part;  who  went  out  before,  were  expected 
at  the  castle.  And  I  heard  one  of  the  soldiers  say  to  his  comrade, 
that  he  would  warrant  they  would  bring  home  a  rare  deal  of  booty. 
So,  thinks  I,  if  the  rigour  can,  with  a  safe  coiiacicnoe,  tend  hia  people 
out  a  robbing,  why.  it  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  only  wish  I  was  once 
safe  out  of  this  castle ;  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  poor  Ludovico's  take, 
I  would  have  let  Count  Itorano's  people  run  away  with  ua  bull),  for 
it  would  have  been  serving  you  a  good  turn,  ma >  amselle,  as  well  us 

Annette  might  have  continued  thus  talking  for  hours,  for  any  inter- 
ruption she  would  have  received  from  Emily,  who  was  silent,  inatten- 
tive, absorbed  in  thought,  and  passed  the  whole  of  this  day  in  a  kind 
of  solemn  tranquillity,  such  at  is  often  the  result  of  faculties  u  vera  trained 
by  Buffering. 

When  night  returned,  Emily  recollected  the  mysterious  strains  of 
wuaio  that  she  had  lately  heard,  in  which  she  still  felt  some  degree  of 
interest,  and  uf  which  she  hoped  to  hear  again  the  soothing  sweetness. 
The  influence  of  superstition  now  gained  on  the  weakness  of  her  long- 
harassed  mind ;  she  looked  with  enthusiastic  expectation  to  the  guar- 
dian spirit  of  her  father,  and,  having  dismissed  Annette  for  the  night, 
determined  to  watch  alone  for  their  return.  It  was  not  yet,  however, 
near  the  time  when  she  had  heard  the  music  on  a  former  night;  and, 
anxious  to  call  off  her  thoughts  from  distressing  subjects,  she  sat  down 
wiih  one  of  the  few  books  that  she  had  brought  from  Franco ;  but  her 
mind,  refusing  control,  became  restless  and  agitated,  and  she  went  often 
to  [lie  casement  to  listen  for  a  sound.  Once  she  thought  she  beard  .1 
voice,  but  then,  every  thing  without  the  casement  remaining  still,  she 
concluded  that  her  fancy  had  deceived  her. 

Thus  passed  the  time  till  twelve  o'clock,  soon  after  which  the  distant 
.sounds  that  murmured  through  the  cattle  ceased,  and  sleep  seemed  to 
reign  over  nil.  Emily  then  seated  herself  at  the  casement,  where  she 
was  soon  recalled  from  the  reverie  into  which  she  sunk,  by  very  unu- 
sual sounds,  not  of  music,  bat  like  the  low  mourning  of  some  person  iu 
distress.  As  she  listened,  her  heart  faltered  in  terror,  and  she  became 
convinced  that  the  former  sound  was  more  than  imaginary.  Still,  jit 
intervals,  she  heard  a  kind  of  feeble  lamentution,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover whence  it  came.  There  were  several  rooms  underneath,  adjoin- 
ing the  ramparts,  which  had  been  long  shut  up;  and,  as  the  sound 
probably  rose  from  one  of  these,  she  leaned  from  the  casement  to  ob- 
serve whether  any  light  was  visible  there.  The  chambers,  as  far  ns 
she  could  perceive,  were  quite  dork;  but,  at  a  little  distance  on  the 
ramparts  below,  she  thought  she  saw  something  move. 

The  taint  twilight  whieh  tin:  stars  shed  did  not  unable  her  to  distin- 
guish what  it  was;  but  she  Judged  it  to  be  a  sentinel  011  watch,  and 
th  ■  removed  her  lijtlit  to  a  remote  pan  nf  the  chamber,  Hull  sin-  mlghi 
use-ape  milieu,  during  her  further  i>l.i..i-rvaiii-ii. 

The  same  object  still  appeared.  Presently,  it  advanced  along  the 
ramuart,  towards  her  window,  and  she  then  distinguished  something 
like  A  human  form,  but  the  silence  with  which  it  moved  convinced  her 
it  waa  no  sentinel.    At  it  drew  n&ai,  Att  Yv^rtriusi  ^Wther  to  retire: 
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m  thrilling  curiosity  inclined  her  to  stay,  but  a  dread  of,  she  scarcely 
knew  what,  warned  her  to  withdraw. 

While  she  paused,  the  iiguro  came  opposite  to  her  casement,  and 
was  stationary.  Every  thing  remained  quiet;  she  had  not  heard  even 
a  footfall ;  and  the  solemnity  of  this  silence,  with  the  mysterious  form 
sho  saw,  subdued  her  spirits,  so  ttiat  she  was  moving  from  the  case- 
ment, when,  on  a  sodden,  she  observed  the  figure  start  away,  and 
glide  down  the  rampart,  after  which  it  waa  soon  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  night  Emily  continued  to  gaze,  for  some  time,  on  the  way  it  had 
passed,  and  than  setired  within  her  chamber,  musing  on  this  strange 
circumstance,  and  scarcely  doubting  that  she  had  witnessed  a  super 
natural  appearance. 

When  nor  spirit*  recovered  composure,  aha  looked  round  for  some 
other  explanation.  Remembering  what  aba  bad  heard  of  the  daring 
enterprises  of  Moutoui,  it  occurred  to  bar  that  aha  had  just  m 


unhappy 

broaghtJ 


tj  person,  who,  having  been  plundered  by  hi*  banditti,  was 
it  hither  a  captive ;  and  that  the  music  she  had  formerly  heard 


_  i  and  that  the  music  she  had  formerly  h> 

Yet,  if  they  had  plundered  him,  ft  still  appeared  im- 
probable that  they  should  have  brought  him  to  the  castle,  and  it  was 
also  more  consistent  with  the  manners  of  banditti  to  murder  those 
they  rob  than  to  make  them  prisoners.  But  what,  mora  than  any  other 
circumstance,  oontradioted  the  supposition,  that  it  was  a  prisoner,  was, 
that  it  wandered  on  the  terrace  without  a  guard;  a  consideration  which 
made  her  dismiss  immediately  her  first  surmise. 

Afterwards,  she  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Count  Moreno  had  ob- 
tained admittance  into  the  oastlc ;  but  she  soon  recollected  the  difficul- 
ties and  dangers  that  must  have  opposed  such  an  enterprise,  and  that 
if  he  had  so  far  succeeded,  to  come  alone  and  in  silence  to  her  oase- 
went  at  midnight,  was  not  the  conduot  he  would  have  adopted,  partic- 
ularly since  the  private  staircase,  communicating  with  her  apartment, 
waa  known  to  him ;  neither  would  he  have  uttered  the  dismal  sounds 
aha  had  heard. 

Another  suggestion  represented  that  this  might  be  some  person  who 
had  designs  upon  the  castle ;  but  the  mournful  sounds  destroyed  also 
that  probability.  Ill  as.  inquiry  only  perplexed  her.  Who,  or  what  it 
oonld  be  that  haunted  this  lonely  hour,  complaining  in  such  doleful  ac- 
cent* and  in  such  sweet  mnsftt  (tor  she  was  still  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  former  strains  and  the  lati  appearance  were  connected),  she  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining ;  and  imagination  again  assumed  her  empire,  and 
roused  the  mysteries  of  superstition. 

She  determined,  however,  to  watch  on  the  following  night,  when  her 
doubts  might,  perhaps,  be  cleared  up ;  and  she  almost  resolved  to  ad- 
dress the  figure,  if  it  should  appear  again. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


Off  the  following  day,  Montoni  sent  a  second  excuse  to  En  Uy,  who 
wu  surprised  at  the  circumstance.  This  la  van  strange,  Bail  die  to 
herself.  His  oonsolenoe  tab  him  the  purport  of  1117  visit,  aid- he  de- 
fers it  to  avoid  anvexphmation.  She  now  almost  resolved  In  throw 
herself  in  his  way;  but  terror  checked  the  intention,  and  this  day  paw- 
ed as  the  preceding  one,  with  Emily,  except  that  a  degree  of  awful  ex- 
pectation, concerning  the  approaching  night,  now  somewhat  disturbed 
the  dreadful  calmness  that  had  pervaded  her  mind. 

Towards  evening,  the  second  part  of  the  band,  which  had  made  the 
first  excursion  among  the  mountains,  returned  to  the  castle,  where,  as 
they  entered  the  courts,  Emily,  in  her  remote  chamber,  heard  their 
loud  shouts  and  strains  of  exultation,  like  the  orgies  of  furies  over 
some  horrid  sacrifice.  She  even  feared  they  were  about  to  commit 
some  barbarous  deed  ;  a  conjecture  from  which,  however,  Annette 
n  relieved  her,  by  telling,  that  the  people  were  only  exalting  over 


the  plunder  they  had  brought  with  them.  This  circumstance  still  far- 
ther confirmed  her  in  the  belief,  that  Montoni  had  really  commenced 
to  be  a  captain  of  banditti,  and  meant  to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes 
by  the  plunder  of  travellers  I  Indeed,  when  she  considered  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  situation — in  an  armed  and  almost  inaccessible 
castle,  retired  far  among  the  recesses  of  wild  and  solitary  mountains, 
along  whoso  distant  skirts  were  scattered  towns  and  cities,  whither 
wealthy  travellers  were  continually  passing— this  appeared  to  be  the 
situation  of  all  others  most  suited  for  the  success  of  schemes  of  rapine, 
and  she  yielded  to  the  strange  thought,  that  Montoni  was  become  a 
captain  of  robbers.  His  character,  also,  unprincipled,  dauntless,  cruel, 
and  enterprising,  seemed  to  fit  liim  for  the  situation.  Delighting  in 
the  tumnlt  and  In  the  struggles  of  life,  he  was  equally  a  stranger  to 
pity  and  to  feur :  liis  very  courage  was  a  sort  of  animal  ferocity ;  not 
the  noble  impulse  of  a  principle,  such  as  inspirits  the  mind  against  the 
oppressor,  in  the  cause  of  the  oppressed;  but  a  constitutional  hardiness 
0!  riurve  that  cannot  foul,  and  that,  therefore,  cannot  fear. 

Emily's  suppmition,  however  natural,  was  in  part  erroneous,  for  she 
was  a  stranger  to  the  slate  of  this  count rv,  and  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  frequent  wars  were  partly  conducted.  The  revenues 
of  the  many  States  of  Italy  being,  at  that  time,  insufficient  to  the  sup- 
port of  standing  armies,  even  during  the  short  periods  which  the  tur- 
bulent habits  of  both  the  governments  and  the  people  permitted  to 
pass  in.  peace,  an  order  of  men  arose  not  known  in  our  age,  and  but 
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faintly  described  in  the  history  of  their  own.  Of  the  soldiers  dis- 
banded at  the  end  of  every  war,  few  returned  to  the  safe,  but  unprof- 
itable occupations  then  usual  in  peace.  Sometimes  they  passed  into 
other  countries,  and  mingled  with  armies  which  still  kept  the  field. 
Sometimes  they  formed  themselves  into  bands  of  robbers,  and  occupied 
remoto  fortresses,  where  their  desperate  character,  the  weakness  of  the 
governments  which  they  offended,  and  the  certainty  that  they  could  be 
recalled  to  the  armies,  when  their  presence  should  be  again  wanted, 
prevented  them  from  being  much  pursued  by  the  civil  power;  and 
sometimes  they  attached  themselves  to  the  fortunes  of  a  popular 
chief,  by  whom  they  were  led  into  the  service  of* any  State  which 
could  settle  with  him  the  price  of  their  valor.  From  this  latter  prac- 
tice arose  their  name — Condottisri;  a  term  formidable  all  over  Italy, 
for  a  period  which  concluded"  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  of  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  the  commence- 
ment. 

Contests  between  the  smaller  States  were  then,  for  the  most  part, 
affairs  of  enterprise  alone,  and  the  probabilities  of  success  were  esti- 
mated, not  from  the  skilful,  but  from  the  personal  courage  of  the  gen- 
eral and  the  soldiers.  The  ability  which  was  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  tedious  operations  was  little  valued.  It  was  enough  to  know  how 
a  party  might  be  led  towards  their  enemies  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
or  conducted  from  them  in  the  compactest  order.  The  officer  was  to 
precipitate  himself  into  a  situation,  where,  but  for  his  example,  the 
soldiers  might  not  have  ventured ;  and  the  opposed  parties  knew  little 
of  each  other's  strength,  as  the  event  of  the  day  was  frequently  de- 
termined by  the  boldness  of  the  first  movements.  In  such  services  the 
Condottieri  were  eminent ;  and  in  these,  where  plunder  always  fol- 
lowed success,  their  characters  acquired  a  mixture  of  intrepidity  and 
profligacy,  which  awed  even  those  whom  thev  served. 

When  they  were  not  thus  engaged,  their  chief  had  usually  his  own 
fortress,  in  which,  or  in  its  neighborhood,  they  enjoyed  an  irksome 
rest ;  and,  though  their  wants  were,  at  one  time,  partly  supplied  from 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  the  lavish  distribution  of  their  plunder 
at  others,  prevented  them  from  being  obnoxious ;  and  the  peasants  of 
such  districts  gradually  shared  the  character  of  their  warlike  visitors. 
The  neighboring  governments  sometimes  professed,  hut  seldom  en- 
deavored, to  suppress  these  military  communities;  both  because  it  was 
difficult  to  do  so,  and  because  a  disguised  protection  of  them  insured, 
for  the  service  of  their  wars,  a  body  of  men  who  could  not  otherwise 
be  so  cheaply  maintained,  or  so  perfectly  qualified.  The  commanders 
sometimes  even  relied  so  far  upon  Uiis  policy  of  the  several  powers,  as 
to  frequent  their  capitals;  and  Monumi  having  mot  them  in  the  gaining 
parties  of  Venice  and  Padua,  conceived  a  desire  to  emulate  their  char- 
acters, before  his  ruined  fortunes  tempted  him  to  adopt  their  prac- 
tices. It  was  for  the  arrangement  of  his  present  plan  of  life,  that  the 
midnight  councils  were  held  at  his  mansioi;  in  Venice,  and  at  which 
Orsino  and  some  other  members  of  the  present  community  then  assist- 
ed with  suggestions,  which  they  had  since  executed  with  tho  wreck  of 
their  fortunes. 
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On  the  return  of  night,  Emily  resumed  her  station  at  the  a 
There  im  now  s  moon ;  and  aa  it  rose  or  or  die  tnftad  woods,  iu  yel- 
low light  served  to  show  the  lonely  terrace  and  the  surrounding  -ob- 
jects more  distinctly  than  the  twilight  of  the  aUn  had  dona,  and 
promised  Einily  to  assist  her  observations,  should  the  mysterious  form 
return.  On  this  subject,  ah*  again  wavered  in  conjecture,  and  hesita- 
ted whether  to  apeak  to  the  figure,  to  which  a  strong  and  almost  irre- 
sistible interest  urged  her ;  but  terror,  at  intervals,  made  her  reluctant 
to  (In  so. 

If  this  is  a  person  who  haa  designs  upon  the  castle,  said  she,  mv  cu- 
riosity may  prove  fatal  to  me ;  yet  the  mysterious  music,  and  the 
lamentations  I  heard,  moat  surely  have  proceeded  from  him.  If  so, 
he  cannot  be  an  enemy.  She  then  thought  of  her  unfortunate  aunt, 
and,  shuddering  with  grief  and  horror,  the  suggestions  of  imagina- 
tion seised  her  mind  with  all  the  force  of  truth,  and  she  believed 
that  the  form  she  had  seen  was  supernatural.  She  trembled, 
breathed  with  difficulty,  an  icy  coldness  touched  her  cheeks,  and  hei 
fears  for  a  while  overcame  her  Judgment.  Her  resolution  now  for- 
sook her,  and  she  determined,  if  the  figure  should  appear,  not  to 

Tims  the  time  passed,  as  she  sat  at  her  casement,  awed  by  expecta- 
tion, and  by  the  gloom  and  stillness  of  midnight ;  for  she  saw  obscrirely 
in  the  moonlight  only  the  mountains  and  woods,  a  cluster  of  towers, 
that  formed  the  west  angle  of  the  castle,  and  the  terrace  below ;  and 
heard  no  sound,  except  now  and  then  the  lonely  watchword,  passed  by 
the  sentinels  on  duty,  and  afterwards  the  iteps  of  the  ineu  win)  cntno  to 
relieve  guard,  and  whom  she  knew  at  adistauceon  the  rampart  by  their 
pikes,  that  glittered  in  the  moonbeam,  and  then,  by  the  few  short  word*, 
in  which  they  hailed  their  fellows  of  the  night.  Emily  retired  within 
her  chamber  while  they  passed  the  casement.  When  she  returned  to 
it,  all  was  again  quiet.  It  was  now  very  late,  she  was  wearied  with 
watching,  and  began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  what  she  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  night ;  but  she  still  lingered  at  the  window,  for  her  mind  was 
too  perturbed  to  admit  of  sleep.  The  moon  shone  with  a  clear  lustre, 
that  afforded  her  a  complete  view  of  the  terrene ;  bnt  she  saw  only  a 
solitary  sentinel,  pacing  at  one  end  of  it;  and  at  length,  tired  with  ex- 
pectation, she  withdrew  to  seek  rest. 

Such,  however,  was  the  impression  left  on  her  mind,  jy  the  music, 
and  the  complaining  she  had  formerly  heard  as  well  as  by  the  figure 
which  she  had  fancied  she  had  seen,  that  she  determined  to  repeat  the 
watch  on  the  following  night 

Montuni,  on  the  next  day,  took  n  notice  of  Emily's  appointed  visit, 
but  she,  more  anxious  than  before  to  see  him,  sent  Annette  to  inquire  at 
whnt  hour  he  would  admit  her.  He  mentioned  eleven  o'clock,  and 
Emily  was  punctual  to  the  moment,  at  which  she  called  up  all  her  forti- 
tude to  support  the  shock  of  his  presence,  and  the  dreadful  recollections 
it  enforced.  He  was  with  several  of  his  officers  in  the  cedar  room;  on 
observing  whom,  she  panned;  and  her  agitation  increased  while  he 
contimml  to  converse  with  them,  apparently  nut  observing  her,  till  noma 
of  his  officers,  turning  round,  san  lanSrj,  KbA.  \AMwed  an  a~     ~ 
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Sit  wn  hastily  retiriii(j  when  Montoni'*  voice  arrested  Iter,  and  in  a 
faltering  accent  one  said,— 1  would  speak  with  yon,  Signor  Montoni,  tt 
you  are  it  leisure. 

These  are  inj  friends,  he  replied ;   whatever  yon  would  say,  they  may 

Emily,  without  replying,  turned  from  the  rnde  gaze  of  the  ehernlfanr, 
and  Montoni  then  followed  her  to  the  hall  whence  ho  led  her  to  a  small 
room  of  which  be  shut  the  door  with  violence.  Ai  she  looked  on  his 
>  dark  countenance,  the  again  thought  she  saw  the  murderer  of  her  mint ; 

Innd  her  mind  was  so  convulsed  with  horror  that  she  had  not  power  to 
recall  thought  enongh  to  explain  the  purport  of  her  visit;  ana  to  trust 
herself  with  the  mention  of  Madame  Montoni  was  more  than  she  dared. 

Montoni  at  length  impatiently  Inquired  what  she  had  to  say.  I  have 
no  time  for  trifling,  he  added,  my  momenta  are  important. 

Emily  then  told  him,  that  she  wished  to  return  to  Franca,  and  came 
to  beg  that  he  would  permit  her  to  do  so.  But  when  he  looked  sur- 
prised and  inquired  for  the  motive  of  the  request,  she  hesitated,  became 
paler  than  before,  trembled,  end  had  nearly  sunk  at  his  feet.  lie  ob- 
served her  emotion  with  apparent  Indifference,  and  interrupted  the 
silence,  by  telling  her  he  must  be  gone.  Emily,  however,  recalled  her 
spirits  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  repeat  her  request  And  when  Hon- 
toni  absolutely  refused  it,  her  slumbering  mind  was  roused. 

I  can  no  lunger  remain  here  with  propriety,  sir,  said  she,  and  I  may 
be  allowed  to  ask,  by  what  right  yon  detain  me. 

It  is  my  will  that  yon  remain  here,  said  Montoni,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  door  to  go;  let  that  suffice  yon. 

Emily;  considering  that  she  had  no  appeal  from  this  will,  forbore  to 
dispute  his  right  anil  nude  A  feeble  effort  to  persuade  him  to  be  jnst. 
While  my  aunt  lived,  sir,  said  she,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  my  residence 
here  was  not  improper;  but  now,  that  she  is  no  more,  1  may  surely  he 
permitted  to  depart.  My  stay  cannot  benefit  you,  sir,  and  will  only 
distress  me. 

Who  told  yon  that  Madame  Montoni  was  dead?  said  Montoni,  with 
an  inquisitive  eye.  Emily  hesitated,  for  nobody  had  told  her  so,  and 
she  did  not  dare  to  avow  the  having  seen  tliat  spectacle  in  the  portal 
chamber,  which  had  compelled  her  to  the  belief. 

Who  told  yon  so?  he  repeated,  more  sternly. 

Alasl  I  know  it  too  w  oil,  replied  Emily;  spare  me  on  this  terrible 

She  sat  down  on  a  bench  to  support  herself. 

If  you  wish  to  see  her,  said  Montoni,  yon  may :  she  lies  in  the  east 

lie  now  left  the  room  without  awaiting  her  reply,  and  returned  to  the 
cedar  chamber,  whore  such  of  the  chevaliers  as  had  not  before  seen 
Emily,  began  to  rally  him  on  the  discovery  they  had  made;  but  Mon- 
toni did  not  appear  disposed  to  bear  this  mirth,  and  they  changed  the 

Having  talked  with  the  subtle  Orsino  on  the  plan  of  an  excursion 
which  he  mediated  for  a  future  day,  his  friend  advised  that  the^  sW\\& 
tie  in  wait  for  the  enemy,  which  Verezxi  impetuously  o^row&,,T«p«»ji\ 
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Varolii  then  proceeded  with  vehement  declamation  and  assertion, 
till  lie  WH  stopped  by  an  argument  of  Orsino,  which  be  knew  not  how  to 
answer  better  thtut  by  invective.  His  fierce  spirit  detested  the  cunning 
caution  of  Orsiuo,  whom  lie  constantly  opposed,  and  whose  inveterate, 
though  silent,  hatred  be  bad  lung  ago  incurred.  And  Hontoni  was  it 
calm  obaerver  of  both,  whose  different  qualifications  he  knew,  and  buw 
tii  bend  their  opposite  character  to  the  perfection  of  Ilia  own  design*. 
But  Veraxci,  in  toe  beat  of  opposition,  now  did  not  scruple  to  accuse 
Oraiuo  of  cowardice,  at  which  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  while  be 
made  no  reply,  was  overspread  with,  a  livid  paleness;  and  Montoni, 
who  watched  his  larking  eye,  saw  him  put  his  hand  hastily  into  his 


when  the  latter,  retiring  a  few  steps  behind,  drew  forth  ■  Stiletto  t 
stab  his  adversary  iu  the  back.  Montoni  arrested  bis  half-extended  arm, 
and  with  a  significant  look,  made  bint  return  the  poniard  into  his 
bosom,  unseen  by  all  except  himself;  for  most  of  the  party  wore  dis- 
puting at  a  distant  window,  on  the  situation  of  a  dell  when  Uwy  meant 
lo  form  an  araba-icude. 

When  Verezsi  had  turned  round,  the  deadly  hatred  expressed  on  tho 
features  of  his  opponent,  raising  for  the  first  time  a  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tention, he  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  then,  seeming  to  recollect 
himself  strode  up  to  Hontoni. 

Signor,  said  be,  with  a  significant  look  at  Orsino,  we  are  not  a  band 
of  assassins ;  if  you  have  business  for  brave  men,  employ  me  on  this  ex- 
pedition: you  shall  have  the  last  drop  of  my  blood:  if  you  have  only 
work  for  cowards — keep  him,  pointing  to  Orsinn,  and  let  me  quit 
Udolpho. 

Orsino,  still  more,  incensed,  again  drew  forth  his  stiletto,  and  rushed 
towards  Verezxi ;  who,  at  the  same  instant,  advanced  with  his  sword, 
when  Hontoni  and  the  rest  of  the  party  interfered  and  separated  them. 

This  is  the  conduct  of  a  boy,  said  Muntoni  to  Verezzi,  not  of  a  man: 
be  more  moderate  in  your  speech. 

Moderation  is  the  virtue  of  cowards,  retorted  Vcrezzi ;  they  are  mod- 
erate in  every  thing — hut  in  tear. 

I  accept  your  words,  said  Moutoni,  turning  upon  him  with  a  fierce 
and  haughty  look,  and  drawing  his  sword  out  of  the  scabbard. 

With  all  my  heart,  cried  Vcrezzi,  though  I  did  not  mean  them  for 

He  directed  a  pass  at  Moutuui ;  and,  while  thoy  fought,  the  villain  Or 
aino  made  another  attempt  to  htah  Verczzi,  and  was  ugain  prevented. 

The  combatants  were  »t  length  separated ;  nud  after  a  very  long  and 
violent  dispute  reconciled.  Montoni  then  left  the  room  with  Orsino, 
whom  he  detained  in  private  consultation  for  a.  considerable  time. 

Emily,  meanwhile,  stunned  by  tho  last  words  of  Hontoni,  forgot  foi 
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the  moment  hie  declaration,  that  she  should  continue  hi  the  castle,  while 
she  thought  of  her  unfortunate  aunt,  who,  he  had  said,  was  laid  in  the 
east  turret.  In  suffering  the  remains  of  his  wife  to  lie  thus  long  un- 
huried,  there  appeared  a  degree  of  brutality  more  shocking  than  she 
had  suspected  even  Montoni  could  practise. 

After  a  long  straggle,  she  determined  to  accept  his  permission  to  visit 
the  turret,  and  to  take  a  last  look  of  her  ill-fated  aunt :  with  this  design 
she  returned  to  her  chamber,  and  while  she  wafted  for  Annette  to  ac- 
company lier,  endeavored  to  acquire  fortitude  sufficient  to  support  her 
through  the  approaching  scene ;  for  though  she  trembled  to  encounter 
it,  she  knew  that  to  remember  the  performance  of  this  last  act  of  duty 
would  hereafter  afford  her  consoling  satisfaction. 

Annette  came,  and  Emily  mentioned  her  purpose,  from  which  the 
former  endeavored  to  dissuade  her,  though  without  effect,  and  Annette 
was  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  her  to  the  tur- 
ret ;  but  no  consideration  could  make  her  promise  to  enter  the  chamber 
of  death. 

They  now  left  the  corridor,  and  having  reached  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case which  Emily  had  formerly  ascended,  Annette  declared  she  won  Id 
go  no  farther,  and  Emily  proceeded  alone.  When  she  saw  the  track 
of  blood,  which  she  had  before  observed,  her  spirits  fainted,  and,  being 
com [>elled  to  rest  on  the  stairs,  she  almost  determined  to  proceed  no 
fartlier.  The  pause  of  a  few  moments  restored  her  resolution,  and  she 
went  on. 

As  she  drew  near  the  landing-place  upon  which  tlio  upper  chamber 
opened,  she  remembered  that  the  door  was  formerly  fastened,  and  ap- 
prehended that  it  might  still  be  so.  In  this  expectation,  however,  she 
was  mistaken;  for  the  door  opened  at  once  into  a  dusky  and  silent 
chamber,  round  which  she  fearfully  looked,  and  then  slowly  advanced, 
when  a  hollow  voice  spoke.  Emily,  who  was  unable  to  speak  or  to 
move  from  the  spot,  uttered  no  sound  of  terror.  The  voice  spoke  again, 
and  then,  thinking  that  it  resembled  that  of  Madame  Montoni,  Emily's 
spirits  were  instantly  runsed ;  she  rushed  towards  a  bed  that  stood  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  room,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains.  Within  appear- 
ed a  pale  and  emaciated  face.  She  started  back,  then  again  advanced, 
shuddered  as  she  took  up  the  skeleton  hand  that  lay  stretched  upon  the 
<]iiilt ;  then  let  it  drop,  and  then  viewed  the  face  with  a  long  unsettled 
gaze.  It  was  that  of  Madame  Montoni,  though  so  changed  by  illness,! 
that  the  resemblance  of  what  it  had  been  could  scarcely  be  traced  in  I 
what  it  now  appeared.  She  was  still  alive,  and  raising  her  heavy  eyes, 
she  turned  them  on  her  niece. 

Where  have  you  been  so  long?  said  she,  in  the  same  hollow  tone;  I 
thought  you  had  forsaken  me. 

Do  you  indeed  live,  said  Emily  at  length,  or  is  thi*  but  a  terrible 
apparition  ?  She  received  no  answer,  and  again  she  snatched  up  the 
hand.  This  is  substance,  she  exclaimed — but  it  is  cold,  cold  as  marble! 
She  let  it  fall.  Oh,  if  you  really  live,  speak  !  said  Emily  in  a  voice  of 
desperation,  that  I  may  not  lose  my  ser.ses — say  you  know  me  I 

I  do  live,  replied  Madame  Montoni,  but — I  feel  that  I  am  about 
to  die. 

13 
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Emily  clasped  the  hand  she  held  more  eagerly,  and  groaned.  They 
were  both  silent  for  soma  momenta.  Then  Emily  endeavored  to  soothe 
her,  and  inquired  what  had  reduced  her  to  tint  present  deplorable 
state. 

Montoni,  when  he  removed  her  to  the  turret  under  the  improbable 
■uipioion  of  having  attempted  his  life,  bad  ordered  the  men  employed 
on  the  occasion  to  observe  a  strict  secrecy  concerning  her.  To  this  he 
was  influenoed  by  a  double  motive.  Be  meant  to  debar  her  from  the 
comfort  of  Emily's  visits,  and  to  secure  an  opportunity  of  privately 
dispatching  her,  should  any  new  circumstance*  occur  to  confirm  the 

E  resent  suggestions  of  his  suspecting  mind.  His  consciousness  of  the 
atred  be  deserved,  it  was  natural  enough  should  at  first  lead  him  to 
attribute  to  her  the  attempt  that  had  been  made  upon  his  life:  and, 
though  there  was  no  other  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  oonoerned 
in  that  atrocious  design,  his  suspicions  remained ;  he  continued  to 
confine  her  in  the  turret,  under  a  strict  guard ;  and  without  pity  or 
remorse,  had  suffered  her  to  lie,  forlorn  and  neglected,  under  a  raging 
fover,  till  it  had  reduced  her  to  the  present  state. 

The  track  of  blood  which  Emily  had  seen  on  the  stairs  had  flowed 
from  the  unbound  wound  of  one  of  the  men  employed  to  carry  Madame 
Montoni,  and  which  he  bad  received  in  tho  late  affray.  At  night  these 
men,  having  contented  themselves  with  securing  the  door  of  their  ]  ris- 
o tier's  room,  had  retired  from  guard;  and  then  it  was,  that  Emily, 
at  the  time  of  her  first  inquiry,  had  found  the  turret  so  silent  and 
deserted. 

When  she  had  attempted  to  open  the  door  of  the  chamber  hor  aunt 
was  sleeping,  and  this  occasioned  the  silence  which  hod  contributed  to 
delude  her  into  a  belief  that  she  was  no  more ;  yet  had  hor  terror  per- 
mitted her  to  persovero  longer  in  the  call  she  would  probably  have 
awakened  Madame  Montoni,  and  have  been  spared  much  suffering. 

I  The  spectacle  in  the  portal  chamber,  which  afterwards  confirmed 
Emily's  horrible  suspicion,  was  the  corpse  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  in 
the  affray,  and  the  same  which  bad  been  l>ornc  into  the  servants'  ball, 
where  she  took  refuge  from  the  tumult.  This  man  had  lingered  under 
his  wounds  fur  some  days;  and,  soon  after  his  death,  his  body  had 
been  removed,  on  the  couch  on  which  he  died,  for  interment  in  the 
vault  beneath  tie  chapel,  through  which  Emily  and  Barnardine  had 
passed  to  the  chamber. 

Emily,  after  asking  Madame  Montoni  a  thousand  questions  concern- 
ing herself,  left  her,  and  sought  Montoni;  for  the  more  solemn  interest 
she  felt  for  her  aunt  made  her  now  regardless  of  the  resentment  her 
remonstrances  might  draw  upon  herself,  and  of  the  improbability  of  his 
granting  what  she  meant  to  entreat. 

Madame  Montoni  is  now  dying,  sir,  said  Emily,  as  soon  as  she  saw 
him — yonr  resentment,  surely,  will  not  pursue  her  to  the  last  moment  I 
Sutler  ner  to  be  removed  from  that  forlorn  room  to  her  own  apartment, 
and  to  have  necessary  comforts  administered. 

Of  what  service  will  that  be  if  she  is  dying  ?  said  Montoni  with  ap- 
parent indifference. 

The  service  at  least  of  saving  you,  sir,  from  a  few  of  those  pangs  uf 
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conscience  yon  most  suffer  when  you  shall  be  in  the  same  situation, 
said  Emily,  with  imprudent  indignation,  of  which  Montoni  soon  made 
her  sensible,  by  commanding  her  to  quit  his  presence.  Then,  forget- 
ting her  resentment,  and  impressed  only  by  compassion  for  the  piteous 
state  of  her  aunt,  dying  without  succor,  she  submitted  to  humble  her- 
self to  Montoni,  and  to  adopt  every  persuasive  means  that  might  re- 
duce him  to  relent  towards- his  wife. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  was  proof  against  all  she  said,  and  all  she 
looked ;  bat  at  length  the  divinity  of  pity  beaming  in  Emily's  eyes 
seemed  to  touch  ns  heart  "  He  turned  away,  ashamed  of  his  better 
.  feelings,  half  sullen,  and  half  relenting ;  but  finally  consented  that  his 
J  wife  should  be  removed  to  her  own  apartment,  and  that  Emily  should 
attend  her.  Dreading  equally  that  this  relief  might  arrive  too  late, 
and  that  Montoni  might  retract  his  concession,  Emily  scarcely  staid  to 
thank  him  for  it,  but,  assisted  by  Annette,  she  quickly  prepared 
Madame  Montoni's  bed,  and  they  carried  her  a  cordial  that  might 
enable  her  feeble  frame  to  sustain  the  fatigue  of  a  removal. 

Madame  was  scarcely  arrived  in  her  own  apartment  when  an  order 
was  given  by  her  husband  that  she  should  remain  in  the  turret ;  but 
Emily,  thankful  that  she  had  made  such  dispatch,  hastened  to  inform 
him  of  it,  as  well  as  that  a  second  removal  would  instantly  prove  fatal ; 
and  he  suffered  his  wife  to  continue  where  she  was. 

During  this  day  Emily  never  left  Madame  Montoni,  except  to  pre- 
pare such  little  nourishing  things  as  she  judged  necessary  to  sustain 
her,  and  which  Madame  Montoni  received  with  quiet  acquiescence, 
though  she  seemed  sensible  that  they  could  not  save  her  from  approach 
ing  dissolution,  and  scarcely  appeared  to  wish  for  life.  Emily  mean- 
while watched  over  her  with  the  most  tender  solicitude,  no  longer 
seeing  her  imperious  aunt  in  the  poor  object  before  her,  but  the  sister 
of  her  late  "beloved  father,  in  a  situation  that  called  for  all  her  com- 
passion and  kindness.  When  night  came,  she  determined  to  nit  up 
with  her  aunt,  but  this  the  latter  positively  forbade,  commanding  her 
to  retire  to  rest,  and  Annette  alone  to  remain  in  her  chamber.  Rest 
was,  indeed,  necessary  to  Emily,  whose  spirits  and  frame  were  equally 
wearied  by  the  occurrences  and  exertions  of  the  day ;  but  she  would 
not  leave  Madame  Montoni  till  after  the  turn  of  midnight — a  period 
then  thought  so  critical  by  the  physicians. 

Soon  after  twelve,  having  enjoined  Annette  to  be  wakeful,  and  to 
call  her  should  any  change  appear  for  the  worse,  Emily  sorrowfully 
bade  Madame  Montoni  good-night,  and  withdrew  to  her  chamber. 
Her  spirits  were  more  than  usually  depressed  by  the  piteous  condition 
of  her  aunt,  whose  recovery  she  scarcely  dared  to  expect.  To  her  own 
misfortunes  she  saw  no  period,  inclosed  as  she  was  in  a  remote  castle, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  friends,  had  she  possessed  such,  and  beyond  the 
pity  even  of  strangers;  while  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  the  power  of  a 
man  capable  of  any  action  which  his  interest  or  his  ambition  might 
suggest. 

Occupied  by  melancholy  reflections,  and  by  anticipations  as  sad,  she 
did  not  retire  immediately  to  rest,  but  leaned  thoughtfully  on  her  open 
casement.    The  scene  before  her  of  woods  and  mountains,  reposing  in 
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the  moonlight,  formed  ■  regretted  contrast  with  the  state  of  her  mind ; 
bat  the  lonely  murmur  of  those  woods,  end  the  view  of  this  sleeping  land- 
scape, gradually  soothed  her  with  emotions,  and  softened  her  to  team. 

She  continued  to  weep  for  some  time,  lost  to  every  thing  but  to  a 
gentle  sense  of  her  misfortunes.  When  she  at  length  took  the  handker- 
chief from  her  eyes,  she  perceived  before  her,  on  the  terrace  below,  the 
figure  she  had  formerly  observed,  which  stood  fixed  and  silent,  Imme- 
diately opposite  to  her  easement.  On  perceiving  It,  she  started  back, 
and  terror  for  some  time  overcame  cariosity ;  st  length  she  returned 
to  the  casement,  and  still  the  figure  was  before  it,  wnioh  the  bow  com- 
pelled herself  to  observe,  but  was  utterly  unable  to  speak,  as  ahe  bad 
formerly  intended.  The  moon  shone  with  a  clear  light,  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  agitation  of  her  mind  that  prevented  her  distinguishing 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  form  before  her.  It  was  stfll  station- 
ary, ana  she  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was  really  animated. 

Her  scattered  thoughts  were  now  so  far  returned,  as  to  remind  her 
that  her  light  exposed  bar  to  dangerous:  observation,  and  aha  was 
stepping  back  to  remove  it,  when  she  perceived  the  figure  move,  and 
then  wave  what  seemed  to  belts  arm,  as  if  to  beckon  her;  and  while 
she  gazed,  fixed  in  fear,  it  repeated  the  action.  She  now  attempted  to 
speak,  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips,  and  she  went  from  the  case- 
ment to  remove  tier  light;  as  she  was  doing  which,  she  heard  from 
without  a  mint  groan.  Listening,  but  not  daring  to  return,  she  pres- 
ently heard  it  repeated. 

Good  God !  what  can  this  mean  ?  she  said. 

Again  she  listened,  but  the  sound  came  no  more ;  and  after  a  long 
interval  of  silence  she  recovered  courage  enongh  to  go  to  the  casement, 
when  .ilio  again  saw  the  same  appearance!  It  beckoned  again,  and 
again  uttered  a  low  sound. 

That  groan  was  surely  tinman!  Said  she.  I  wtrt*|ienk."  Who  is  it 
cried  Emily,  ill  a  faint  voice,  that  wanders  at  this  late  hourf 

The  figure  raised  its  head,  bnt  suddenly  started  away,  and  glided 
down  the  terrace.  She  watched  it  for  it  lung  while  passing  swiftly  in 
'be  moonlight,  bnt  heard  no  foot-ten,  till  a  sentinel  from  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  rampart  walked  slowly  along.  The  man  Mopped  under 
her  window,  and,  looking  up,  called  her  by  name.  She  was  retiring 
precipitately,  bnt  a  second  summons  inducing  her  to  reply,  the  sol- 
dier then  respectfully  asked  if  she  bad  seen  any  thing  pass.  On  her 
answering  that  she  hud,  lie  said  no  more,  but  walked  away  down  the 
terrace,  Emily  following  htm  with  her  eyes  till  he  was  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance. But,  as  he  was  on  guard,  she  knew  he  could  not  go  beyond 
the  rampart,  and  therefore  resolved  to  await  his  return. 

Soon  after  his  voice  was  heard  at  a  distance  calling  londly;  and 
then  a  voice  still  more  distant  answered,  and  in  the  next  momer.t  the 
watch-word  was  given,  and  passed  along  the  terrace.  As  the  soldiers 
moved  hastily  under  the  casement,  she  called  to  inquire  what  had 
happened,  but  they  passed  without  regarding  her. 

Emily's  thoughts  returned  to  the  figure  she  had  seen.  It  cannot  be 
a  person  who  has  designs  upon  the  castle,  filid  she ;  such  a  one  would 
conduct  himself  very  differently.     He  would  nut  venture  where  send' 
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nels  were  on  watch,  nor  fix  himself  opposite  to  a  window  where  he 
perceived  ho  must  be  observed;  much  less  would  he  beckon,  or  utter 
a  sound  of  complaint.  Yet  it  cannot  be  a  prisoner,  for  how  could, he 
obtain  the  opportunity  to  wander  thus  ? 

If  die  had  been  subject  to  vanity  she  might  have  supposed  this 
figure  to  be  some  inhabitant  of  the  castle  who  wandered  under  the 
casement  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  and  of  being  allowed  to  declare 
his  admiration;  but  this  opinion  never  occurred  to  Emily,  and  if  it  had, 
she  would  have  dismissed  it  as  improbable,  on  considering  that  when 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  had  occurred  it  had  been  suffered  to  pass 
in  silence ;  and  that  even  at  the  moment  in  which  she  had  spoken  the 
form  had  abruptly  quitted  the  place. 

While  she  mused,  two  sentinels  walked  up  the  rampart  in  earnest 
conversation,  of  which  aha  caught  a  few  words,  and  learned  from  these, 
that  one  of  tneir  comrades  had  fallen  down  senseless.  Soon  after,  three 
other  soldiers  appeared,  slowly  advancing  from  the  bottom  of  the  ter- 
race, bat  she  heard  only  a  low  voice  that  came  at  intervals.  As  they 
drew  near,  she  perceived  this  to  be  the  voice  of  him  who  walked  in 
the  middle,  apparently  supported  by  his  comrades ;  and  she  again  called 
to  them,  maturing  what  had  happened.  At  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
they  stopped,  and  looked  np,  while  she  repeated  her  question,  and  was 
told  that  Roberto,  their  fellow  of  the  watch,  had  been  seized  with  a  fit 
and  that  his  cry,  as  he  fell,  had  caused  a  false  alarm. 

Is  he  subject  to  fits  ?  said  Emily. 

Yes,  signora,  replied  Roberto;' but,  if  I  had  not,  what  I  saw  was 
enough  to  have  frightened  the  pope  himself. 

What  was  it?  inquired  Emily,  trembling. 

I  cannot  tell  what  it  was,  lady,  or  what  I  saw,  or  how  it  vanished, 
replied  the  soldier,  who  seemed  to  shudder  at  the  recollection. 

Was  it  the  person  whom  you  followed  down  the  rampart,  that  has 
occasioned  you  this  alarm  ?  said  Emily,  endeavoring  to  conceal  her  own* 

Person!  exclaimed  the  man — it  was  the  devil,  and  this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  seen  him ! 

Nor  will  it  be  the  last,  exclaimed  one  of  his  comrades,  laughing. 

No,  no,  I  warrant  not,  said  another. 

Well,  rejoined  Roberto,  you  may  be  as  merry  now  as  you  please ; 
you  was  none  so  jocose  the  other  night,  Sebastian,  when  you  was  on 
watch  with  Launcelot. 

Launcelot  need  not  talk  of  that,  replied  Sebastian :  let  him  remember 
how  he  stood  trembling!  and  unable  to  give  the  word,  till  the  man  was 
gone.  If  the  man  had  not  come  so  silently  upon  us,  I  would  have 
Hcizcd  liini,  and  soon  made  him  tell  who  he  was. 

Whatman?  inquired  Emily. 

It  was  no  man,  lady,  said  Launcelot,  who.  stood  by,  but  the  devil 
himself  as  my  comrade  says.  What  man,  who  does  not  live  in  the 
castle,  could  get  witliin  the  walls  at  midnight?  Why,  I  might  just  as 
well  pretend  to  inarch  to  Venice,  and  get  among  all  the  senators,  when 
they  are  connaelling:  and  I  warrant  I  should  have  more  chance  of  get- 
ting out  again  alive,  than  any  fellow  that  we  should  catch  within  the 
gates  after  dark.    So  I  think  I  have  proved  plainly  enough,  that  this 
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can  be  nobody  that  lire*  oat  of  the  castle:  and  now  I  will  prove  that 
it  can  be  nobody  that  liTes  in  the  ca-tle : — for,  if  he  died,  why  should 
he  be  afraid  to  be  seen?  So.  after  thi*.  I  hope  nobody  will  pretend  ti 
tell  me  it  was  anybody.  So,  I  say  agai 
devil :  and  Sebastian,  there,  knows  this  i 

When  did  yon  see  the  figure,  then,  before  f  said  Emily,  half  smiling, 
who,  though  she  thought  the  conversation  somewhat  too  much,  felt  an 
interest  which  would  not  permit  her  to  conclude  it. 

About  a  week  ago,  lady,  said  Sebastian,  taking  up  the  story. 

And  where  1 

On  the  rampart,  lady,  higher  np. 

Did  you  puraue  it,  that  it  tied? 

No,  tignora.  Lannoelot  and  I  were  on  wateh  together,  and  every 
thing  was  so  still  you  might  have  heard  a  mouse  stir,  when,  suddenly, 
Lanneelot  says — Sebastian  !  do  yon  see  nothing?  I  turned  my  head  a 
little  to  the  left,  as  it  might  be— thus.  No,  says  I.  Hash  I  said  lann- 
eelot— look  yonder— just  by  the  last  cannon  on  the  rampart  1  I  looked, 
and  then  thought  I  did  see  something  move ;  but  there  being  no  light, 
except  what  the  stars  gave,  I  could  not  bo  certain.  We  stood,  quitu 
silent,  to  watch  it,  add  presently  saw  something  pass  along  the  castle 
wall,  just  opposite  to  us. 

Why  did  you  not  seize  it  then?  cried  a  soldier,  who  had  scarcely 
IjHikfii  till  now. 

Ay,  why  did  you  not  seize  it?  said  Roberto. 

Y.ju  should  have  been  there  to  have  done  that,  replied  Sebastian. 
Vim  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  have  taken  it  by  the  throat, 
'.hough  it  had  been  the  devil  himself.  We  conld  not  take  such  a  lib- 
erty, perhaps,  because  we  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  him  as  yon 
are.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  it  stole  by  m  so  quickly,  that  we  had  "not 
time  to  get  rid  of  our  surprise  before  it  was  gone.  Then  we  knew  it 
wan  in  vain  to  follow.  We  kept  constant  watch  alt  that  night,  bnt  we 
saw  it  mi  inure.  Next  morning,  we  told  some  of  our  comrades,  who 
were  on  duty  (in  other  parts  of  the  ramparts,  what  we  had  seen;  but 
they  htul  wen  nothing,  and  luugliod  at  us-,  and  it  was  not  till  to-night 
that  the  nanus  tignre  walked  again. 

Where  did  you  lose  it,  friend?  said  Emily  to  Roberto. 

When  I  lctt  you,  lady,  replied  the  man,  you  might  see  me  go  down 
the  rampart,  bnt  it  was  not  till  I  reached  the  east  terrace,  that  I  saw 
any  thing.  Then,  the  moon  shining  bright,  I  saw  something  like  a 
shallow  flitting  before  me,  as  it  were,  at  some  distance.  I  stopped  when 
I  turned  the  corner  of  the  oast  tower,  where  I  had  seen  this  figure  not 
u  moment  before — but  it  wus  gone!  As  I  stood,  looking  through  the 
j  old  arch  which  lends  to  the  ca.it  rampart,  and  where  1  am  sure  it  had 
pawned,  1  heard,  all  of  a  sudden,  such  a  sound  1  It  was  not  like  a  groan, 
or  n  cry,  or  a  shout,  or  any  thing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  I  Kurd  it 
oni'v,  mill  that  was  enough  for  me;  for  I  know  nothing  that  happened 
alVr,  till  I  found  my  comrades,  here,  abont  me. 
dime,  wild  Hehastiau,  let  us  go  to  our  posts — the  moon  is  settii  g. 
Qottd-night,  lariy. 
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ly,  let  us  go,  rejoined  Roberto.    Good-night,  lady. 

?ood-night ;  the  holy  mother  guard  yon !  said  Emily,  as  she  closed 
»»  casement,  and  retired  to  reflect  npon  the  strange  circumstances 
that  had  jnst  occurred,  connecting  which  with  what  had  happened  on 
former  nights,  she  endeavored  to  derive  from  the  whole  something 
more  positive  than  conjecture.  But  her  imagination  was  inflamed, 
while  her  judgment  was  not  enlightened,  and  the  terrors  of  super- 
nition  agtfn  perr«ded  her  mind. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 


-"TlMra  to  one  wtthta, 


BmMm  tba  things  that  we  bm  heart  and 
Beeouita  moat  horrid  tights,  Been  bj  the  watch," 

Julhti  C. 


In  the  morning,  Emily  found  Madame  Montoni  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  on  the  preceding  night ;  she  had  slept  little,  and  that  little 
had  not  refreshed  her.  She  smiled  on  her  niece,  and  seemed  cheered 
by  her  presence,  but  spoke  only  a  few  words,  and  never  named  Mon- 
toni, who,  however,  soon  after  entered  the  room.  His  wife,  when  she 
understood  that  he  was  there,  appeared  much  agitated,  but  was  entirely 
silent,  till  Emily  rose  from  a  chair  at  the  bedside,  when  she  begged,  in 
a  feeble  voice,  that  she  would  not  leave  her. 

The  visit  of  Montoni  was  not  to  soothe  his  wife,  whom  he  knew  to 
be  dying,  or  to  console,  or  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  but  to  make  a  last 
effort  to  procure  that  signature  which  would  transfer  her  estates  in 
Languedoc,  after  her  death,  to  him  rather  than  to  Emily.  This  was  a 
scene  that  exhibited  on  his  part  his  usual  inhumanity,  and,  on  that  of 
Madame  Montoni,  a  persevering  spirit,  contending  with  a  feeble  frame; 
while  Emily  repeatedly  declared  to  him  her  willingness  to  resign  all 
claim  to  those  estates,  rather  than  that  the  last  hours  of  her  aunt  should 
be  disturbed  by  contention.  Montoni,  however,  did  not  leave  the  room 
\  till  his  wife,  exhausted  by  the  obstinate  dispute,  had  fainted,  and  she 
I  lay  so  long  insensible,  that  Emily  began  to  fear  that  the  spark  of  life 
I  was  extinguished.  At  length  she  revived,  and,  looking  feebly  up  at 
her  niece,  whose  tears  were  falling  over  her,  made  an  effort  to  speak, 
but  her  words  were  unintelligible,  and  Emily  again  apprehended  she 
was  dying.  Afterwards,  however,  she  recovered  her  speech,  and,  being 
somewhat  restored  by  a  cordial,  conversed  for  a  considerable  time  on 
the  subject  of  her  estates  in  France,  with  clearness  and  precision.  She 
directed  her  niece  where  to  find  some  papers  relative  to  them,  which 
she  had  hitherto  concealed  from  the  search  of  Montoni,  and  earnestly 
charged  her  never  to  suffer  these  papers  to  escape  her. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  Madame  Montoni  sunk  into  a  dozA^asv^L 
continued  slumbering'  till  evening,  when  she  «eeme&\*&\«t  >tas&.  ^B&»  V»& 
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been  since  her  removal  from  the  turret.  Emily  never  left  bet,  for  ■ 
moment,  till  long  after  midnight,  end  even  then  would  not  here  quitted 
the  room,  hod  not  ber  aunt  entreated  thet  sho  wuold  retire  to  rest. 
Shu  then  obeyed  the  more  willingly,  because  her  patient  appeared 
somewhat  recruited  by  sleep ;  and,  giving  Annette  the  same  Injunction 
a*  on  the  preceding  night,  alia  withdrew  to  ber  own  apartment.  But 
her  spirits  were  wakeful  and  agitated,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 
eleep,  she  determined  to  watch  once  more  for  the  mysteries  appear- 
ance  that  had  bo  much  interested  and  alarmed  ber.      ,        4' 

It  was  now  the  second  watch  of  the  night,  and  about  the  time  when 
the  figure  had  before  appeared.  Emily  heard  the  passing  steps  of  the 
sentinels  on  the  rampart,  a*  they  changed  guard ;  and,  whan  all  was 
again  silent,  she  took  her  station  at  the  casement,  leaving  her  lamp  in 
u  remote  part  of  the  chamber,  that  she  might  escape  notice  from  with- 
out. The  moon  gave  a  faint  and  uncertain  light,  for  heavy  vapors  sur- 
rounded it,  and,  often  rolling  over  the  disk,  left  the  scene  below  in 
total  darkness.  It  was  in  ono  of  these  momenta  of- obscurity,  that  she 
I  observed  a  small  and  lambent  flame,  moving  at  soma  distance  on  the 
|  terrace.  While  she>  gazed,  it  disappeared,  and  the  moon  again  emerg- 
ing from  the  lurid  and  heavy  thunder-cloud*,  she  turned  ber  attention 
to  the  ticaventi,  whore  the  vivid  lightnings  durted  from  cloud  to  cloud, 
and  flashed  silently  on  the  woods  below,  bhe  loved  to  Caleb,  in  the 
momentary  gleam,  tlio  gloomy  landscape.  Sometimes  a  cloud  oprocd 
its  light  upon  a  distant  mountain,  ami,  while  tlie  sodden  splendor  illu- 
mined all  its  recesses  of  rock  and  wood,  the  rest  of  tin-  same  remained 
in  deep  shadow ;  at  others,  partial  lectures  of  the  c.istlo  were  revealed 
by  the  glimpse — tho  ancient  arch  leading  to  the  east  rnrnpart,  the  tur- 
ret above,  or  tho  fortifications  beyond;  and  then,  perhaps,  the  wliole 
edifice,  with  all  its  towers,  its  dark,  nuwey  walls,  and  pointed  casements, 
would  appear  and  vanish  in  an  instant. 

Emily,  looking  again  upon  the  ranipart,  perceived  the  Same  she  had 
seen  before;  it  moved  onward,  and,  noon  otter,  she  thought  she  heard 
a  footstep.  The  light  appeared  and  disappeared  frequently,  while,  oa 
she  watched,  it  glided  nndcr  her  casement,  and,  ut  the  some  instant, 
she  was  certain  that  a  footstep  passed,  but  the  darkness  did  not  permit 
ber  to  distinguish  any  object  except  the  flame.  It  moved  away,  and 
then,  byagleam  of  lightning,  she  perceived  some  person  on  the  terrace. 
All  the  anxieties  of  the  preceding  night  returned.  This  person  ad- 
vanced, and  the  playing  flame  alternately  appeared  and  vanished. 
Emily  wished  to  speak,  to  end  her  doubts  whether  this  figure  were 
human  or  supernatural ;  but  her  courage  failed  as  often  as  she  attempted 
ntterance,  till  the  light  moved  again  under  the  casement,  and  she  faintly 
demanded  who  passed. 

A  friend,  replied  a  voice 

What  friend?  said  Emily,  somewhat  encouraged;  who  are  yon,  and 
what  is  that  light  you  curry  i 

I  am  Antonio,  one  of  the  siguor's  soldier*,  replied  the  voice. 

And  what  is  that  tapering  light  yon  bear)  said  Emily;  see  how  tl 
ttarte  upward, — and  now  it  vanishes ! 

This  light,  lady,  said  the  soldier,  no*  vgfMMn.  Wmajxtw  yon  aa*  It, 
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on  the  point  of  my  lance,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  on  watch ;  but 
what  it  means  I  cannot  tell. 

This  is  very  strange !  said  Emily. 

My  fellow-guard,  continued  the  man,  has  the  same  flame  on  his  arms; 
he  says  he  has  sometimes  seen  it  before.  I  never  did ;  I  am  but  lately 
come  to  the  castle,  for  I  have  not  been  long  a  soldier. 

How  does  vour  comrade  account  for  it?  said  Emily. 

He  sajfMt  is  an  omen,  lady,  and  bodes  no  good. 

And  wVt  harm  can  it  bode?  rejoined  Emily. 

He  knows  not  so  much  as  that,  lady. 

Whether  Emily  was  alarmed  by  this  omen  or  not,  she  certainly  was 
relieved  from  much  terror  by  discovering  this  man  to  be  only  a  soldier 
on  duty,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  her  that  it  might  be  he  who 
had  occasioned  so  much  alarm  on  the  preceding  night.  There  were, 
however,  some  circumstances  that  still  required  explanation.  As  far 
as  she  could  judge  by  the  faint  moonlight  that  bad  assisted  her  observa- 
tion, the  figure  she  had  seen  did  not  resemble  this  man  either  in  shape 
or  size ;  besides,  she  was  certain  it  had  carried  no  arms.  The  silence 
of  its  steps,  if  steps  it  had,  the  moaning  sounds,  too,  which  it  had 
uttered,  and  its  strange  disappearance,  were  circumstances  of  myste- 
rious import,  that  did  not  apply,  with  probability,  to  a  soldier  engaged 
in  the  duty  of  his  guard. 

She  now  inquired  of  the  sentinel  whether  he  had  seen  any  person 
besides  his  fellow-watch  walking  on  the  terrace  about  midnight;  and 
then  briefly  related  what  she  had  herself  observed. 

I  was  not  on  guard  that  night,  lady,  replied  the  man,  but  I  heard  of 
what  happened.  There  are  amongst  us  who  believe  strange  things. 
Strange  stories,  too,  have  long  been  told  of  this  castle,  but  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  mine  to  repeat  them ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  reason  to 
complain ;  our  chief  does  nobly  by  us. 

I  commend  your  prudence,  said  Emily.  Good-night,  and  accept  this 
from  me,  she  added,  throwing  him  a  small  piece  of  coin,  and  then  clos- 
ing the  casement  to  put  an  end  to  the  discourse. 

When  he  was  gone,  she  opened  it  again,  listened  with  a  gloomy  pleas- 
ure to  the  distant  thunder  that  began  to  murmur  among  the  mountains, 
and  watched  the  arrowy  lightnings  which  broke  over  the  remote  scene. 
The  pealing  thunder  rolled  onward,  and  then,  reverberated  by  the 
mountains,  other  thunder  seemed  to  answer  from  the  opposite  horizon : 
while  the  accumulating  clouds,  entirely  concealing  the  moon,  assumed 
a  rod,  sulphureous  tinge,  that  foretold  a  violent  storm. 

Emily  remained  at  her  casement  till  the  vivid  lightning,  that  now, 
every  instant,  revealed  the  wide  horizon  and  the  landscape  Mow, 
made  it  no  longer  safe  to  do  so,  and  she  went  to  her  couch;  but  unable 
to  compose  her  mind  to  sleep,  still  listened  in  silent  awe  to  the  tre- 
incndoiis  sounds,  that  seemed  to  shake  the  castle  to  its  foundation. 

She  had  continued  thus  for  a  considerable  time,  when  amidst  the 
uproar  of  the  storm  she  thought  she  heard  a  voice,  and  raising  herself 
to  listen,  saw  the  chamber  door  open,  and  Annette  enter  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  wild  affright. 

She  is  dying,  ma'amsclle;  my  lady  is  dying \  samV  &Y&, 
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Emily  sterted  up,  mid  ran  to  Madame  Montoni'e  room.  When  die 
entered,  her  aunt  appeared  to  have  Moled,  for  she  was  quite  still  and 
insensible;  and  Emily,  with  a  strength  of  mind  that  refused  to  field 
to  grief  while  any  duty  required  her  activity,  applied  every  means  that 
seemed  likely  to  restore  her.  But  the  lost  struggle  Was  over — she  was 
gone  forever. 

When  Emily  perceived  that  all  her  efforts  were  ineffectual,  she  inter- 
rogated the  terrified  Annette,  and  learned  that  Madame  Mfctoni  had 
fallen  into  a  doze,  soon  after  Emily's  departure,  in  which  us  had  con- 
tinued on  til  n  few  minutes  before  her  death. 

I  wondered,  ma'amsellc,  said  Annette,  what  was  the  reason  my  lady 
did  not  seem  frightened  at  the  thunder,  when  I  was  so  terrified,  and  I 
went  often  to  the  bed  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  had  appeared  to  be 
asleep ;  till  presently  I  hoard  a  strange  noise,  and,  going  to  her,  saw 
she  was  dying. 

Emily,  at  this  recital,  shed  tears.  She  had  no  doubt  but  that  the 
violent  change  in  the  sir  which  the  tempest  produced]  had  effected  this 
fatal  one  on  the  exhausted  frame  of  Madame  Montoni. 

After  some  deliberation,  she  determined  that  Montoni  should  not  be 
informed  of  this  event  till  the  morning,  for  she  considered  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  otter  some  Inhuman  expressions,  such  as  in  the  pres- 
ent temper  of  her  spirits  she  conld  not  bear.  With  Annette  alone, 
therefore,  whom  she  encouraged  by  her  own  example,  she  performed 
some  of  the  last  solemn  offices  for  the  dead,  and  compelled  herself  to 
wutcl)  during  tho  night  by  the  body  of  her  deceased  aunt.  During 
this  solemn  period,  rendered  more  awfhl  by  the  tremendous  storm  that 
shook  the  air,  she  frequently  addressed  herself  to  Heaven  for  support 
and  protection,  and  her  pious  prayers,  we  may  believe,  were  accepted 
of  the  God  that  giveth  comfort. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 


Wires  Montoni  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  consid- 
ered that  she  had  died  without  giving  Lira  the  signature  so  necessary 
!n  t!ie  accomplishment  <rf  Ms  wishes,  no  sense  of  decency  restrained 
tlie  expression  of  his  resentment.  Emily  anxiously  avoided  his  pres- 
ence, tind  watched,  during  two  days  and  two  nights,  with  little  inter- 
mission, by  the  corpse  of  her  late  annt.    Her  mind  deeply  impressed 
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with  the  unhappy  fate  of  this  object,  she  forgot  all  her  faults,  her  un- 
just and  imperious  conduct  to  herself;  and  remembering  only  her  suf- 
ferings, thought  of  her  only  with  tender  compassion.  Sometimes, 
however,  she  could  not  avoid  musing  upon  tho  strange  infatuation  that 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  her  aunt,  and  had  involved  herself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  misfortune,  from  which  she  saw  no  means  of  escaping, — the  mar- 
riage with  Montoni.  But,  when  she  considered  this  circumstance,  it 
was  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger ;  more  for  the  purpose  of  indulging 
lamentation  than  reproach. 

In  her  pious  cares  she  was  not  disturbed  by  Montoni,  who  not  only 
avoided  the  chamber  where  the  remains  of  his  wife  were  laid,  but  that 
part  of  the  castle  adjoining  to  it,  as  if  he  apprehended  a  contagion  in 
death.  He  seemed  to  have  given  no  orders  respecting  the  funeral,  and 
Emily  began  to  fear  he  meant  to  offer  a  new  insult  to  the  memory  of 
Madame  Montoni ;  but  from  this  apprehension  she  was  relieved,  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  Annette  informed  her  that  the  in- 
terment was  to  take  place  that  night.  She  knew  that  Montoni  would 
not  attend ;  and  it  was  so  very  grievous  to  her  to  think  that  the  re- 
mains of  her  unfortunate  aunt  would  pass  to  the  grave  without  one 
relative  or  friend  to  pay  them  the  last  decent  rites,  that  she  determined 
to  be  deterred  by  no  consideration  for  herself,  from  observing  this  duty. 
She  would  otherwise  have  shrunk  from  the  circumstance  of  following 
them  to  the  cold  vault,  to  which  they  were  to  be  carried  by  the  men, 
whose  air  and  countenances  seemed  to  stamp  them  for  murderers,  at 
the  midnight  hour  of  silence  and  privacy,  which  Montoni  had  chosen 
for  committing,  if  possible,  to  oblivion,  the  relics  of  a  woman  whom 
his  harsh  conduct  had,  at  least,  contributed  to  destroy. 

Emily,  shuddering  with  emotions  of  horror  and  grief,  assisted  by 
Annette,  prepared  the  corpse  for  interment;  and,  having  wrapped  it 
in  cerements,  and  covered  it  with  a  winding-sheet^  they  watched  be- 
side it  till  past  midnight,  when  they  heard  the  approaching  footsteps 
of  the  men  who  were  to  lay  it  in  its  earthly  beet.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  Emily  overcame  her  emotion,  when,  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber being  thrown  open,  their  gloomy  countenances  were  seen  by  the 
glare  of  the  torch  they  carried,  and  two  of  them,  without  speaking, 
lifted  the  body  on  their  shoulders,  while  the  third,  preceding  them  with 
the  light,  descended  through  the  castle  towards  the  grave  which  was 
in  the  lower  vault  of  tho  chapel  within  the  castle  walls. 

They  had  to  cross  two  courts  towards  the  cast  wing  of  the  castle, 
which,  adjoining  the  chapel,  was,  like  it,  in  ruins: .but  the  silence  and 
gloom  of  these  courts  had  now  little  power  over  Emily's  mind,  occu- 
pied as  it  was  with  more  mournful  ideas ;  and  she  scarcely  heard  the 
low  and  dismal  hooting  of  the  night-bird,  that  roosted  among  the  ivied 
battlements  of  the  ruin,  or  perceived  the  still  Sittings  of  the  bat,  which 
frequently  crossed  her  way.  But  when,  having  entered  the  chapel, 
and  passed  between  the  mouldering  pillars  of  the  aisles,  the  bearers 
stopped  at  a  flight  of  steps,  that  led  down  to  a  low  arched  door,  and, 
their  comrade  having  descended  to  unlock  it,  she  saw  imperfectly  the 
gloomy  abyss  beyond — saw  the  corpse  of  her  aunt  carried  down  these 
steps,  and  the  ruffianlike  figure  that  stood  with  a  torch  at  the  bottoir 
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to  receive  it — *U  bar  fortitude  m  lost  in  emotion*  of  lnni|nna*llisn 
grief  and  terror.  She  turned  to  lean  upon  Annette,  who  wm  oold  and 
trembling  like  herself,  and  she  lingered  bo  long  on  the  summit  of  the 
flight,  that  the  gleam  of  the  torch  began  to  die  away  on  the  pillar*  of 
the  chapel,  ana  the  men  were  almost  beyond  her  view.  Then,  the 
gloom  around  her  awakening  other  fears,  and  a  sense  of  what  aha  con- 
sidered to  be  her  dntj  overooming  her  reluctance,  aha  descended  to  the 
vaults,  following  the  echo  of  footstep*  and  the  faint  my  that  pierced 
the  darkness,,  till  the  harsh  grating  of  a  distant  door,  that  waa  opened 
to  receive  the  corpse,  again  appalled  her. 
After  a  pause  of  a  moment,  the  went  on,  and,  as  she  entered  the 
'  t,  sew  between  the  arches,  at  some  distance,  the  men  lay  down 
— re,  where  stood  another  of  Mon- 
d  not  observe  till  he  began  the 
from  the  ground,  aha  saw  the 

.  .  .     „  1  heard  him  in  a  low  voice,  eqoallj 

solemn  and  affecting,  perform  the  service  for  the  dead.  At  the  mo- 
ment in  wiiioh  they  let  down  the  body  into  the  earth,  the  scene  was 
such  as  only  the  (lark  pencil  of  a  Domenichino,  perhaps,  could  have 
done  justice  to.  The  fierce  features  and  wild  dress  of  the  eondotturi, 
bending  with  their  torches  over  the  grave,  into  which  the  corpse  was 
descending,  wore  contrasted  by  the  venerable  figure  of  the  monk 
wrapt  in  long  black  garments  his  cowl  thrown  bank  from  his  pele  face, 
on  which  the  light  gleaming  strongly,  showed  the  lines  of  affliction 
softened  by  piety,  and  the  few  gray  Locks,  which  time  liad  spared  on 
his  temples:  while  beside  him  stood  the  softer  form  of  Emily,  who 
leaned  for  support  upon  Annette;  her  face  half  averted,  and  shaded 
by  a  thin  veil,  that  full  over  her  figure;  and  her  mild  and  beautiful 
countenance  fixed  in  grief  so  solemn  as  admitted  not  of  tears,  while 
she  thus  saw  committed  untimely  to  the  earth  her  last  relative  aud 
friend.  The  gleams,  thrown  between  the  arches  of  the  vaults,  where, 
here  and  there,  the  broken  ground  marked  the  spots  in  which 
other  bodies  had  been  recently  interred,  and  the  general  obscurity 
beyond,  wore  circumstances  that  alone  would  have  led  on  the  ima- 
gination of  a  spectator  to  scenes  mure  horrible  than  even  that  which 
was  pictured  at  the  grave  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate  Madame 

When  the  service  wo*  over,  the  friar  regarded  Emily  with  attention 
and  surprise,  and  looked  hi  if  hu  wished  to  s|>eak  to  her,  but  was  re- 
strained by  the  prc-unce  of  the  oondottUri,  wiio,  on  tlicy  now  led  tile 
way  to  the  courts,  amused  themselves  with  jokes  upon  bis  holy  order 
which  he  endured  ir.  silence,  demanding  only  to  be  conducted  sate!) 
tu  his  convent,  and  to  which  Emily  listened  with  concern,  and  even 
horror.  When  they  reached  the  court,  the  monk  gave  her  his  bless- 
ing, and,  after  a  lingering  look  of  pity,  turned  away  to  the  portal, 
whither  one  of  the  iiien  carried  a  lorei. ;  while  Annette,  lighting  an- 
other, preceded  Emily  to  her  a|utrtineiit.  The  appearance  of  ibo  friar, 
and  the  expression  of  tender  compassion  with  which  he  hud  regarded 
her,  interested  Emily,  who,  though  it  was  at  her  earnest  supplication 
that  Uontoni  had  consented  to  allow  a  priest  to  perform  the  last  rites 
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for  his  deceased  wife,  knew  nothing  concerning  this  person  till  An- 
nette now  informed  bar  that  he  belonged  to  a  monastery  situated 
among  the  mountains,  at  a  few  mites  distance.  The  superior,  who  re- 
garded Hontoni  and  his  associates  not  only  with  aversion,  bnt  with 
terror,  had  probably  feared  to  offend  him  by  refusing  his  reqoest,  and 
had,  therefore,  ordered  a  monk  to  officiate  at  the  funeral,  who,  with 
the  meek  spirit  of  a  Christian,  had  overcome  bis  reluctance  to  enter 
the  walla  of  such  a  castle,  by  the  wish  of  performing  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  hie  duty;  and,  as  the  ohapel  was  bnilt  on  consecrated 
ground,  bad  not  objected  to  commit  to  it  the  remains  of  the  late  un- 
happy Madame  Hontoni. 


Several  days  passed  with  Emily  in  total  seclusion,  and  In  a  state  of 
mind  partaking  both  of  terror  for  herself,  and  grief  for  the  departed. 
She,  at  length,  determined  to  make  other  effort*  to  persuade  Hontoni 


o  permit  her  to  return  to  France.  Why  he  should  wish  to  detain  her, 
she  conld  scarcely  dare  to  coqfeetnre :  bnt  it  was  too  certain  that  he 
did  so,  and  the  absolute  refusal  he  had  formerly  given  to  her  de- 
parture, allowed  her  little  hope  that  he  would  now  consent  to  it.'  But 
the  horror  which  his  presence)  inspired  made  her  defer,  from  day  to 
day,  the  mention  of  this  subject ;  and  at  last  she  was  awakened  from 
her  inactivity  only  by  a  message  from  him,  desiring  her  attendance  tX 
a  certain  hour.  She  began  to  bops  that  he  meant  to  resign,  now  that 
her  aunt  was  no  more,  the  authority  that  he  had  usurped  over  her; 
till  she  recollected  that  the  estates,  wbieh  had  occasioned  so  much 
contention,  were  now  hers,  and  she  then  feared  that  Hontoni  was 
about  to  employ  some  stratagem  for  obtaining  them,  and  thai  he 
would  detain  her  his  prisoner  till  he  succeeded.  This  thought,  in- 
stead of  overcoming  her  with  despondency,  roused  all  the  latent  pow- 
er* of  her  fortitude  into  action ;  and  the  property  which  she  would 
willingly  have  resigned  to  secure  the  peace  of  her  aunt,  she  resolved 
tliat  no  common  Bufferings  of  her  own  should  ever  compel  her  to  give 
to  Hontoni.  For  Valancourt's  sake,  also,  she  determined  to  preserve 
these  estates,  since  they  would  afford  that  competency  by  which  alio 
hoped  to  secure  the  comfort  of  their  future  lives.  As  she  thought  of 
this,  she  indulged  the  tenderness  as  often,  and  anticipated  the  delight 
of  tliat  moment  when,  with  affectionate  generosity,  she  might  tell  him 
they  were  his  own.    She  saw  the  timile  that  lighted  up  bis  features— the 
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first,  time  since  her  aunt'*  death,  the  papers  relative  to  the  « 
question,  she  determined  to  search  for  them,  as  soon  as  her  inter- 
view with  Hontoni  was  over. 

With  theso  resolutions,  she  mot  him  ttt  the  appointed  time,  and 
wafted  to  hear  his  Intention  before  sho  renewed  her  request.  With 
him  were  Orsino  and  another  officer,  and  both  were  standing  near  a 
tabic  covered  with  papers,  which  be  appeared  to  be  examining. 

I  sent  for  you,  Emily,  said  Hontoni,  raising  his  head,  that  yon 
might  be  a  witness  in  some  business  whioh  I  am  transacting  with  my 
friend  Orsjno.    All  that  ia  required  of  you  will  be  to  sign  your  nam* 
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to  this  ptpH.  He  then  took  ap  one,  honied  unintelligibly  orer  mum 
line*,  and  laying  it  before  her  on  the  table,  offered  ler  a  pen.  She 
took  it,  end  was  going  to  write — when  the  design  of  Uontoni  came 
npon  her  mind  like  a  flash  of  lightning :  she  trembled,  let  the  pen  (all, 
and  refused  to  sign  what  she  had  not  read.  Uontoni  affected  to  laugh 
at  her  scruples,  and,  taking  ap  the  paper  again,  pretended  to  read ;  bat 
Emily,  who  still  trembled  on  perceiving  her  danger,  and  was  astonish- 
ed that  her  own  credulity  had  so  nearly  betrayed  her,  positively  re- 
fused to  sign  any  paper  whatever.  Uontoni,  for  some  time,  persevered 
in  affecting  to  ridicule  this  refusal;  but  when  he  perceived  by  her 
steady  perseverance  that  she  understood  his  design,  he  changed  bis 
manner,  and  bade  her  follow  him  to  another  room.  There  he  told 
her,  tliat  he  had  bean  willing  to  spare  himself  and  her  the  trouble  of 
useless  contest,  in  an  affair  whore  his  will  was  justice,  and  when  she 
should  find  it  a  law;  and  bad  therefore  endeavored  to  persuade,  rather 
than  to  compel  her  to  the  practice  of  her  doty. 

I,  as  the  husband  of  the  late  Siguora,  Uontoni,  he  added,  am  the  heir 
of  all  ahe  possessed:  the  estates,  therefore,  which  she  refused  to  me 
in  her  lifetime,  can  no  longer  be  withheld,  and,  for  your  own  sake,  I 
would  undeceive  you  respecting  a  foolish  assertion  she  once  made  to 
you  in  my  hearing — that  these  estates  would  be  yours,  if  ahe  died 
without  resigning  them  to  me.  She  knew  at  that  moment  she  had 
no  power  to  withhold  them  from  me  after  her  decease ;  and  1  Ihiuk 
yon  have  more  sense  than  to  provoke  my  resentment  by  advancing  an 
unjust  claim.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  flattering,  and  you  will  there- 
forereceive  as  sincere  the  praise  I  bestow,  when  I  say  that  you  possess 
i  an  understanding  superior  to  that  of  your  sex,  and  that  you  have  none 
'  of  those  contemptible  foibles  that  frequently  mark  the  female  charac- 
ter— such  as  avarice  and  the  love  of  power,  which  latter  mokes  women 
delight  to  contradict  and  to  tease,  when  they  cannot  conquer.  If  I 
understand  your  disposition,  and  your  mind,  yon  hold  in  sovereign 
contempt  those  common  failings  of  your  sex. 

Uontoni  paused ;  and  Emily  remained  silent  and  expecting ;  for 
aha  know  him  too  well  to  believe  he  would  condescend  to  such  Bat- 
tery, unless  he  thought  it  would  promote  his  own  interest;  and 
though  he  had  forborne  to  name  vanity  among  the  follies  of  women, 
it  whs  evident  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a  predominant  one,  since  he 
designed  to  sacrifioo  to  hers  the  character  and  understanding  of  her 
whole  sex. 

Judging  as  I  do,  resumed  Uontoni,  I  cannot  believe  yon  will  oppose 
where  you  know  you  cannot  conquer,  or,  indeed,  tliat  you  would  wish 
to  conquer,  or  be  avaricious  of  any  property,  when  yon  have  no  justice 
on  your  side.  I  think  it  proper,  however,  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
alternative.  If  yon  have  u  just  opinion  of  the  subject  in  question,  vuii 
shall  be  allowed  a  safe  conveyance  to  France,  within  a  short  period ; 
but  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  misled  by  the  lute  assertion  of  the 
Mgniira,  you  shall  retuuin  my  prisoner  till  you  arc  convinced  of  your 

Emily  calmly  said,  I  am  not  so  ignorant,  signor,  of  the  laws  on  this 
subject,'  as  to  be  misled  by  the  assertion  of  any  person.     The  law  id 
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the  present  instance  gives  me  the  estates  in  question,  and  my  own 
hand  shall  never  betray  my  right. 

I  have  been  mistaken  in  my  opinion  of  you,  it  appears,  rejoined 
Montoni,  sternly.  You  speak  boldly  and  presumptuously  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  you  do  not  understand.  For  once,  I  am  willing  to  pardon 
the  conceit  of  ignorance ;  the  weakness  of  your  sex,  too,  from  which 
it  seems  you  are  not  exempt,  claims  some  allowance ;  but  if  you  per- 
sist in  this  strain,  you  have,  every  thing  to  fear  from  my  justice. 

From  your  justice,  signor,  rejoined  Emily,  I  have  nothing  to  fear :  I 
have  only  to  hope. 

Montoni  looked  at  her  with  vexation,  andsseemed  considering  what 
to  say.  I  find  that  you  are  weak  enough,  he  resumed, 'to  credit  the 
idle  assertion  I  alluded  to.  For  your  own  sake,1  lament  this :  as  to 
me,  it  is  of  little  consequence.  Tour  credulity  can  punish  only  your- 
self, and  I  must  pity  the  weakness  of  mind  which  leads  yon  to  so  much 
suffering  as  you  are  compelling  me  to  prepare  for  you. 

You  may  find,  perhaps,  signor,  said  Emily,  with  mild  dignity,  that 
the  strength  of  my  mind  is  equal  to  the  justice  of  my  cause,  and 
that  I  can  endure  with  fortitude  when  it  is  in  resistance  of  oppres- 
sion. 

You  speak  like  a  heroine,  said  Montoni,  contemptuously :  we  shall 
see  whether  you  can  suffer  like  one. 

Emily  was  silent,  and  he  left  the  room. 

Recollecting  that  it  was  for  Valanoourt's  sake  she  had  resisted,  she 
now  smiled  complacently  upon  the  threatened  sufferings,  and  retired 
to  the  spot  which  her  aunt  had  pointed  out  as  the  repository  of  the 
papers  relative  to  the  estates,  where  she  found  them  as  described;  and, 
since  she  knew  no  better  place  of  concealment  than  this,  returned  them 
without  examining  their  contents,  being  fearful  of  discovery,  while  she 
should  attempt  a  perusal. 

To  her  own  solitary  chamber  she  once  more  returned,  and  there 
thought  again  of  the  late  conversation  with  Montoni,  and  of  the  evil 
she  might  expect  from  opposition  to  his  will.  But  his  power  did  not 
appear  so  terrible  to  her  imagination  as  it  was  wont  to  do :  a  sacred 
pride  was  in  her  heart,  that  taught  it  to  swell  against  the  pressure  of 
injustice,  and  almost  to  glory  in  the  queit  sufferance  of  ills,  in  a 
cause  which  had  also  ihe  interest  of  Valancourt  for  its  object.  For 
the  first  time,  she  felt  the  full  extent  of  her  own  superiority  to 
Montoni,  and  despised  the  authority  which,  till  now,  she  had  only 
feared. 

As  she  sat  musing,  a  peal  of  laughter  rose  from  the  terrace,  and,  on 
going  to  the  casement,  she  saw,  with  inexpressible  surprise,  three  In- 
dies, dressed  in  the  gala  habit  of  Venice,  walking  with  several  gentle- 
men below.  She  gazed  in  an  astonishment  that  made  her  remain  at 
the  window,  regardless  of  being  observed,  till  the  group  passed  under 
it ;  and  one  of  the  strangers  looking  up,  she  perceived  the  features  of 
Signora  Livoim,  with  whose  manners  she  had  been  so  much  charmed 
the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Venice,  and  who  had  there  been  introduced 
at  the  table  of  Montoni.  This  discovery  occasioned  her  an  emotion 
of  doubtful  joy ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  joy  and  comfort  to  know,  that 
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a  person,  of  a  mind  so  gentle  as  that  of  Siguora  Livona  seemed  to  be, 
was  near  her ;  yet  there  win  something  so  extraordinary  in  her  being 
lit  thin  castle,  ciron  instanced  as  il  now  was,  and  evidently,  by  the 
g:  yety  nt'  her  air,  with  her  own  consent,  that  a  very  painful  surmise 
arose  isHicerning  her  character.  Bat  the  thought  was  so  shucking 
to  Emily,  »  hosu  ntftrtion  the  fascinating  manners  of  the  signorn  hail 
won,  and  appeared  so  improbable,  when  alia  remembered  tWu  man- 
ners, that  she  dismissed  it  almost  instantly. 

Un  Annette's  appearance,  however,  she  inquired  concerning  these 
strangers;  and  the  former  war  as  eager  to  tell  as  Emily  was  to  learn. 

They  are  just  come,  ma'aiusolle,  said  Annette,  with  two  signors  from 
Venice,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  such  Christian  faces  oqm  again.  But 
what  aan  they  mean  by  coming  here I  They  must  surely  be  stark  mod 
to  come  freely  to  Bach  a  place  as  this  I  Yet  they  do  coma  freely,  for 
they  seem  merry  enough,  I  am  sure. 

Ihey  were  taken  prisoners,  perhaps,  said  Emily. 

Token  prisoners!  exclaimed  Annette;  no,  indeed,  ma'amsclle,  not 
they.  J  remember  one  of  them  very  well  at  Venice :  she  came  two  or 
three  times  to  the  sigaor'a,  yon  know,  ma'amselle,  and  it  was  said,  but 
I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it — it  was  said  that  the  slgnor  liked  her 
better  than  he  should  do.  Then  why,  says  I,  bring  her  to  my  lady) 
Very  true,  said  Ludovieo ;  hut  he  looked  as  if  he  knew  more  too. 

Emily  desired  Annette  would  endeavor  to  learn  who  these  ladies 
were,  as  well  as  all  she  could  concerning  them ;  and  aha  then  changed 
the  subject,  and  spoke  of  distant  Francs. 

Ah,  ma'amselle!  we  shall  never  see  it  morel  said  Annette,  almost 
weeping.     I  must  come  on  my  travels,  forsooth  I 

Emily  tried  to  soothe  and  to  cheer  her,  with  a  hope,  in  which  she 
scarcely  herself  indulged. 

How — bow,  ma'amselle,  conld  you  leave  France,  and  leave  Monsieur 
Valanconrt,  too?  said  Annette,  sobbing.  I — I — am  sure,  if  Ludovieo 
had  been  in  France,  1  would  never  have  left  it. 

Why  do  you  lament  quitting  France,  then)  said  Emily,  trying  to 
smile,  since,  if  you  had  remained  there  yon  would  not  have  found  Lu- 
dovieo I 

Ah,  ma'amselle !  I  only  wish  I  was  out  of  this  frightful  castle,  sen  - 
ing  yon  in  France,  and  1  would  care  about  nothing  else  I 

Thank  you,  my  good  Annette,  for  yonr  affectionate  regard ;  the  time 
will  come,  I  hope,  when  you  may  remember  the.  expression  of  that 
wish  with  pleasure. 

Annette  departed  on  her  business,  and  Emily  sought  to  lose  the 
senses  of  her  own  cares  in  the  visionary  scenes  of  the  poet;  but  she 
hod  again  to  lament  the  ir resistible  force  of  circumstancea  over  the 
taste  and  powers  of  the  mind ;  and  that  it  required  a  spin t  at  ease  to 
be  sensible  even  to  the  abstract  pleasures  of  pure  intellect.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  gt-nius,  with  all  its  pictured  scenes,  now  appeared  cold  and 
dim.  As  she  mused  upon  the  book  before  her,  she  involuntarily  eX- 
chiimed,  Are  these,  indeed,  tho  [lassages  that  have  so  often  given  in* 
/•xqiu'sif)  delight ?  Where  did  the  charm  exist?  Was  it  in  my  mind, 
"rin  the  imagination  of  UiepoeU     \t\w«&™  *^,  Mid  she,  naTiing. 
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But  the  Are  of  the  poet  is  in  vain,  if  the  mind  ef  his  reader  it  not 

tempered  like  his  own,  however  it  may  be  inferior  to  his  in  power. 

Emily  would  have  pursued  this  train  of  thinking,  because  it  relieved 
Iter  from  more  painful  reflections,  but  she  found  again,  that  thought 
cannot  always  be  controlled  by  will ;  and  hers  returned  to  the  consid- 
eration of  her  own  situation. 

In  the  evening,  not  choosing  to  venture  down  to  the  ramparts,  where 
she  would  be  exposed  to  the  rude  gate  of  Montoni's  associates,  she 
walked  for  air  in  the  gallery  adjoining  her  chamber;  on  reaching  the 
farther  end  of  which  she  heard  distant  sounds  of  merriment  and  laugh- 
ter. It  was  the  wild  uproar  of  riot,  not  the  cheering  gayety  of  tem- 
Sired  mirth ;  and  seemed  to  come  from  that  part  of  the  castle  where 
ontoni  usually  was.  Such  sounds  at  this  time,  when  her  aunt  baa)  *' 
been  so  few  days  dead,  particularly  shocked  her,  consistent  aa  thaw  ' 
were  with  the  late  conduct  of  Montoni. 

As  she  listened,  she  thought  she  distinguished  female  voices  mingling 
with  the  laughter,  and  this  confirmed  her  worst  surmise  concerning  the 
character  of  Signora  livona  and  her  companions.  It  was  evident  they 
had  not  been  brought  hither  by  compulsion ;  and  she  beheld  herself  in 
the  remoto  wilds  of  the  Apennines,  surrounded  by  men  whom  she  con- 
sidered to  be  little  less  than  ruftiuns,  and  their  worst  associates,  amidst 
scenes  of  vice  from  which  her  soul  recoiled  with  horror.  It  was  at 
this  moment,  when  the  scenes  of  the  present  and  the  future  opened  to 
her  imagination,  that  the  imago  of  Valancourt  failed  in  its  influence, 
and  her  resolution  shook  with  dread.  She  thought  she  understood  all 
the  horrors  which  Montoni  was  preparing  for  her,  and  shrunk  from  an 
encounter  with  such  remorseless  vengeance  as  he  could  inflict.  The 
disputed  estates  she  now  almost  determined  to  yield  at  once,  whenever 
he  should  again  call  upon  Iter,  that  she  might  regain  safety  and  free- 
dom; but  then  the  remembrance  of  Valancourt  would  steal  to  hei 
heart,  and  plunge  her  into  the  distractions  of  doubt. 

She  continued  walking  in  the  gallery  till  evening  threw  its  melan- 
choly twilight  through  the  painted  casements,  and  deepened  the  gloom 
of  the  oak  wainscoting  around  her;  while  the  distant  perspective  of 
the  corridor  was  so  much  obscured  as  to  be  discernible  only  by  the 
glimmering  window  that  terminated  it. 

Along  the  vaulted  halls  and  passages  below,  peals  of  laughtejs  echoed 
faintly  at  intervals,  to  this  remote  part  of  the  castle,  and  seemed  to 
render  the  succeeding  stillness  more  dreary.  Emily,  however,  unwil- 
ling to  return  to  her  more  forlorn  chamber,  whither  Annette  was  not 
yet  come,  still  paced  tho  gallery.  As  she  passed  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment where  she  had  once  dared  to  lift  the  veil  which  discovered  to  her 
a  spectacle  so  horrible  that  she  had  never  after  remembered  it  but  with 
amotions  of  indescribable  awe,  this  remembrance  suddenly  recurred. 
It  now  brought  with  it  reflections  more  terrible  than  it  had  yet  done, 
which  the  late  conduct  of  Montoni  occasioned ;  and  hastening  to  quit 
the  gallery  while  she  had  power  to  do  so,  she  heard  a  sudden  step 
behind  her— it  might  be  that  of  Annette;  but  turning  fearfully  to 
look,  she  saw  through  the  gloom  a  tall  figure  followinc  h«c>tR&«&^B» 
horrors  of  that  chamber  rushed  upon  her  i\\\ud.    la  \a%  w*k  TMH»Ktfc> 
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•he  found  herself  olssped  in  the  arms  of  some  person,  and  heard  a  deep 
voice  murmur  in  her  ei 


When  she  had  power  to  apeak,  or  to  distinguish  articulate  Bounds, 
•he  demanded  who  detained  her. 

It  is  L,  replied  the  voice — why  ore  70a  thus  alarmed? 

Sho  looked  on  the  face  of  the  person  who  spoke,  but  the  feeble  light 
that  gleamed  through  the  high  casement  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  did 


lotpermit  her  to  distinguish  the 
Whoever  ■■■■„., 


Whoever  yon  are,  laid  Emily,  in  a  trembling  voice,  for  heaven's  sake 
let  me  go  I 

My  charming  Emily,  said  the  man,  why  will  yon  shut  yourself  up  in 
t  this  obscure  place,  when  there  is  so  inuoh  gayety  below!  Betorn  with 
me  to  tike  cedar  parlor,  where  you  will  be  the  fairest  ornament  of  the 
■party ;  yon  shall  not  repent  the  exchange. 

Emily  disdained  to  reply,  and  still  endeavored  to  liberate  her- 
self. 

Promise  that  you  will  come,  he  continued,  and  I  will  release  70a  im- 
mediately ;  hut  first  give  me  a  reward  for  so  doing. 

Who  are  you  1  demanded  Emily,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  terror  and  in- 
dignation, while  she  still  struggled  for  liberty — who  are  yon,  that  have 
the  cruelty  thus  to  insult  met 

Why  coll  me  cnioll  said  the  man;  I  would  remove  yon  from  this 
dreary  solitude  to  a  merry  party  below.    Do  you  not  know  me  ? 

Emily  now  faintly  remembered  that  he  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
were  with  Uontoni  when  she  attended  him  in  the  morning.  I  thank 
you  for  the  kindness  of  your  intention,  sho  replied,  without  appearing 
tii  understand  him,  but  I  wish  for  nothing  so  much  as  that  you  would 

Charming  Emily!  said  be,  give  up  this  foolish  whim  for  solitude, 
and  come  with  me  to  the  company,  and  eclipse  the  beauties  who  make 

Crt  of  it ;  you,  only,  are  worthy  of  my  love.  He  attempted  to  Via 
r  hand,  but  the  strong  impulse  of  her  indignation  gave  her  power  to 
liberate  herself,  and  she  lied  towards  the  chamber.  She  closed  the 
door  before  he  reached  it,  having  secured  which,  she  sunk  in  a  chair, 
overcome  by  terror  and  by  the  exertion  she  had  mode,  while  she  beard 
his  voice,  and  his  attempts  (o  open  the  door,  without  having  the  power 
to  raise  herself.  At  length  she  perceived  him  depart,  and  had  remained 
listening  tor  a  considerable  time,  and  was  somewhat  revived  by  not 
hearing  any  sounds,  when  suddenly  she  remembered  the  door  of  the 
private  staircase,  and  that  he  might  enter  that  way,  sinoe  it  was  fast- 
ened only  on  the  other  side.  She  then  employed  herself  in  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  it.  In  the  manner  she  had  formerly  done.  It  appeared  to 
her  that  Hontoni  bad  already  commenced  bis  scheme  of  vengeance,  by 
withdrawing  from  her  hid  protection,  and  she  repented  of  the  rashness 
that  had  mode  her  brave  the  power  of  sach  s  man.  To  retain  the 
•stales  seemed  to  be  now  utterly  impossible :  and  to  preserve  her  life, 
perhaps  her  honor,  she  resolved,  if  she  should  escape  llie  horrors  of 
this  night,  to  (rive  up  all  claim*  to  the  estate*  an  the  morrow,  provided 
Montoni  would  suffer  her  to  depart  from  Udolpho. 
When  eke  had  ootcc  to  this  &w\iaoti,W  raviAW^ww  more  com 
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foaed,  though  she  still  anxiously  listened,  and  often  startled  at  ideal 
sounds,  that  appeared  to  issue  from  the  staircase. 

Having  sat  in  darkness  for  some  hours,  during  all  which  time  Annette 
did  not  appear,  she  began  to  have  serious  apprehensions  for  her ;  but, 
not  daring  to  venture  down  into  the  castle,  was  compelled  to  remain 
in  uncertainty  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unusual  absence. 

Emily  often  stole  to  the  staircase  door  to  listen  if  any  step  approached, 
but  still  no  sound  alarmed  her ;  determining,  however,  to  watch  during 
the  night,  she  once  more  rested  on  her  dark  and  desolate  couch,  and 
bathed  the  pillow  with  innocent  tears.  She  thought  of  her  deceased 
parents  and  then  of  the  absent  Valancourt,  and  frequently  called  upon 
their  names ;  for  the  profound  stillness  that  now  reigned,  was  propitious 
to  the  musing  sorrow  of  her  mind. 

While  she  thus  remained,  her  ear  suddenly  caught  the  notes  of  dis- 
tant music,  to  which  she  listened  attentively,  and  soon  perceiving  this 
to  be  the  instrument  she  had  formerly  heard  at  midnight,  she  rose  and 
stepped  softly  to  the  casement,  to  which  the  sounds  appeared  to  come 
from  a  lower  room. 

In  a  few  moments,  their  soft  melody  was  accompanied  by  a  voice  so 
full  of  pathos,  that  it  evidently  sang  not  of  imaginary  sorrows.  Its 
sweet  and  peculiar  tones  she  thought  she  had  somewhere  heard  be- 
fore :  yet,  if  this  was  not  fancy,  it  was,  at  most,  a  very  faint  recollec- 
tion. It  stole  over  her  mind,  amidst  the  anguish  of  her  present  suffer- 
ing, like  a  celestial  strain,  soothing  and  reassuring  her ;  "  Pleasant  as 
the  gale  of  spring,  that  sighs  on  the  hunter's  ear,  when  he  awakens 
from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the 
hill."* 

But  her  emotion  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  when  she  heard  sung, 
with  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  true  feeling,  one  of  the  popular  airs 
of  her  native  province,  to  which  she  had  so  often  listened  with  de- 
light when  a  child,  and  which  she  had  so  often  heard  her  father  re- 
peat !  to  this  well-known  song,  never,  till  now,  heard  bnt  in  her  native 
country,  the  heart  melted,  while  the  memory  of  past  times  returned. 
The  pleasant,  peaceful  scenes  of  Gascony,  the  tenderness  and  goodness 
of  her  parents,  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  her  former  life — all  rose  to 
her  fancy,  and  formed  a  picture  so  sweet  and  glowing,  so  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  scenes,  the  characters,  and  the  dangers  which  now 
surrounded  her— -that  her  mind  could  not  bear  to  pause  upon  the  ret- 
rospect, and  shrunk  at  the  acuteness  of  its  own  sufferings. 

Her  sighs  were  deep  and  convulsed ;  she  oould  no  longer  listen  to 
the  strain,  that  had  so  often  charmed  her  to  tranquillity,  and  she 
withdrew  from  the  casement  to  a  remote  part  of  the  chamber.  But 
she  was  not  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  the  music :  she  heard  the  meas- 
ure change,  and  the  succeeding  air  called  her  again  to  the  window,  for 
she  immediately  recollected  it  to  be  the  same  she  had  formerly  heard 
in  die  fisliing-house  in  Gascouy.  Assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  mystery, 
which  had  then  accompanied  this  strain,  it  had  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  her  memory,  that  she  had  never  sinoe  entirely  forgotteu 
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it ;  end  the  manner  In  whiob  it  m  now  nag  con  viuoed  her,  howevw 
uuawonnt&ble  the  circumstance  appeared,  that  thia  was  the  game 
voice  she  hud  then  heard.  Surprint:  hood  yielded  to  other  emotions : 
a  thuiurlit  thirled  liki-  lipbtniiig  upon  her  mind,  which  discovered  a 
train  dI'  in)|wt  that  revived  till  her  spirit*.  Yet  these  hopes  were  no 
new,  so  unexpected,  s»  astonishing,  that  she  dill  nut  dure  to  trust, 
though  she  could  not  resolve  to  discourage  them.  Hhe  oat  down  by 
the  casement,  breathless,  and  overcome  with  the  alternate  emotions  of 
hopo  and  tear;  then  rose  again,  leaned  from  the  window,  that  she 
might  eateh  a  nearer  Hound,  listened,  now  doubting  and  then  believ- 
ing, softly  exclaimed  the  name  of  Valanoonrt,  and  then  sank  again 
Into  the  chair.  Yea,  it  was  possible  that  Valanoonrt  was  near  her, 
and  she  recollected  circumstances  which  induced  her  to  believe  it  was 
hi*  voice  she  had  just  heard.    She  remembered  he  had  more  than 

Ionoe  said  that  the  flsbing-honae,  where  she  had  formerly  listened  to 
tide  voiee  and  air,  and  where  she  bad  seen  pencilled  sonnets,  addressed 
to  herself,  had  been  his  favorite  haunt,  before  he  had  been  made  known 
to  her;  there,  too,  she  had  herself  unexpectedly  met  him.  It  appear- 
ed, from  these  circumstances,  more  than  probable,  that  he  was  the 
musician  who  had  formerly  charmed  her  attention,  and  the  author  of 
the  line*  which  hod  expressed  such  tender  admiration ;  who  else,  in- 
deed, could  it  bet  She  was  unable,  at  that  time,  to  form  a  conjecture 
as  to  the  writer ;  but  since  her  acquaintance-  with  Valnnconrt,  when- 
ever be  had  mentioned  the  fishing-ltouse  to  have  been  known  to  liim, 
she  bad  not  scrupled  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  sonnets. 

As  these  considerations  passed  over  her  mind,  joy,  fear,  and  tender- 
ness contended  at  her  heart ;  she  leaned  again  from  the  casement,  to 
catch  the  sounds  which  might  confirm  or  destroy  her  hope,  though  she 
did  not  recollect  to  have  ever  heard  him  sing ;  but  the  voice  and  the 
instrument  now  ceased. 

She  considered  for  a  moment  whether  she  shonld  venture  to  speak ; 
then,  not  choosing,  lest  it  shonld  be  he,  to  mention  his  name,  and  vet 
too  much  interested  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  inquiring,  she  called 
from  the  casement,  Is  tlist  aong  from  Gasconyf  Her  anxious  atten- 
tion was  not  cheered  by  any  reply ;  every  thing  remained  silent.  Her 
impatience  increasing  with  her  fears,  she  repeated  the  question,  but 
still  no  sound  was  heard,  except  the  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the 
battlements  above ;  and  she  endeavored  to  console  herself  with  a  be- 
lief that  the  stranger,  whoever  he  was,  had  retired  before  she  had 
spoken,  beyond  the  reach  of  her  voice,  which,  it  appeared  certain,  had 
Valonoourt  hoard  and  recognized,  he  would  instantly  have  replied  to. 
Presently,  however,  she  considered  that  it  motive  of  prudence,  and  not 
an  accidental  removal,  might  occasion  his  silence ;  but  the  surmise 
that  led  to  this  reflection  suddenly  changed  her  hope  and  joy  to  terror 
and  grief;  for,  if  Volaneourt  were  in  the  castle,  it  was  too  probable 
that  lie  was  here  a  prisoner,  token  with  some  of  his  countrymen, 
many  of  whom  were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  or  in- 
tercepted in  some  attempt  to  reach  her.  Had  be  even  recollected 
Emily's  voice,  ho  would  nave  feared,  in  these  cireums lances,  to  reply 
to  it,  in  the  presence  of  the  men  wb»  gun&e&'WM  \fttaoo. 
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What  M  lately  she  had  eagerly  hoped  die  now  believed  she  dreaded 
— dreaded  to  know  that  Valanoourt  was  near  bar ;  and  while  she  wan 
anxious  to  be  relieved  from  her  apprehension  for  his  safety,  ahe  atill 
was  unconscious  that  a  hope  of  soon  teeing  him  straggled  with  the 
fatr. 

Bhe  remained  listening  at  the  aaaement,  till  the  air  began  to  freshen, 
and  one  high  mountain  in  the  east  to  gHmmer  with  the  morning; 
when,  wearied  with  anxiety,  she  retired  to  her  conch,  where  ahe  found 
It  utterly  Impossible  to  sleep  ;  for  joy,  tenderness,  doubt,  and  appre- 
hension distracted  her  during  the  whole  night.  Now  aha  rose  from 
the  couch,  and  opened  the  easement  to  listen ;  then  she  would  pace 
the  room  with  Impatient,  steps,  and,  at  length,  return  with  despondence 
to  her  pillow.  Never  did  hours  appear  to  move  so  heavily  aa  those  of 
this  anxious  night :  after  which  she  hoped  that  Annette  might  appear, 
and  conclude  her  present  state  of  torturing  suspense. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 


.    .    .    -  Might  wt  tmt  taw 
The  (bided  Hook,  penn'd  In  &tlr  wiUU  arte*, 
■     "       ""lliwdwltf- ■* 


id  of  iwtnnl  rod  with  nun  (ton, 
itle  from  the  lodgv,  or  tIIIui  Bnok 
k  olgbt-w^ctw  Id  bU>  fMUMrr  itmm. 


Twoiild  be  mmt  kIios  j-et,  I 
In  Ala  oloae  diingoon  of  limn 

Is  tiie  morning,  Emily  was  relieved  from  her  fears  for  Annette,  who 
came  at  an  early  hour. 

Here  were  fine  doings  in  the  castle  Inst  night,  ma'amselle,  said  she, 
as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room — fine  doings,  indeed  1  Was  you  not 
frightened,  ma'amselle,  at  not  seeing  me  t 

I  was  alarmed  both  on  yonr  account  and  on  my  own,  replied  Emily. 
What  detained  yon  t 

Ay,  I  said  so,  I  told  him  so ;  but  it  would  not  do.  It  was  not  my 
fault,  indeed,  ma'amselle,  for  I  could  not  get  out.  That  rogue  Ludovioo 
locked  me  up  again. 

Locked  yon  up!  said  Emily,  with  displeasure  f  Why  do  you  permit 
Ludovico  to  lock  you  up  I 

Hnly  saints!  exclaimed  Annette,  how  can  1  help  it  I     If  he  will  lock 


much,  if  the  casements  hero  were  not  all  so  high  ;  <ine  can  han 
-crninble  op  to  them  tin  the  inside,  and  cue  should  break  one's  in- 
I  suppose,  going  down  on  the  outside.  But  you  know,  1  dare  » 
ma'am,  what  a  hurly-burly  the  castle  was  in  last  night ;  you  m 
have  heard  some  of  the  uproar. 

What,  wore  they  disputing,  Ihent  said  Emi\j. 
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No,  ma'amselle,  not  fighting,  bat  almost  u  good,  for  I  believe  there 
was  not  one  of  the  signors  sober ;  and  whet  is  more,  not  one  of  those 
fiuu  ladies  sober,  either.  I  thought,  when  I  saw  them  first,  that  all 
those  fine  silks,  and  fine  veils-— why,  ma'amselle,  their  veils  were 
worked  with  silver !  and  fine  trimmings — boded  no  good — I  guessed 
what  the*  were ! 

Good  God  I  exclaimed  Emily,  what  will  become  of  me  t 

Ay,  ma'am,  Ludovioo  said  much  the  same  thing  of  me.  Good  God! 
mid  he,  Annette,  what  is  to  become  of  yon,  if  yon  are  to  go  running 
about  the  castle  among  all  these  drunken  signors? 

Oh  1  says  1,  for  that  matter,  I  only  want  to  go  to  my  young  lady'a 
chamber,  and  I  have  only  to  go,  yon  know,  along  the  vaulted  passage 
and  across  the  great  hall  and  up  the  marble  staircase  and  along  the 
north  gallery  and  through  the  west  wing  of  the  castle,  and  I  am  in  the 
corridor  in  a  minute.  Are  yon  so  t  Bays  he.  And  what  it  to  become 
of  yon,  if  you  meet  any  of  those  noble  cavaliers  in  the  wayf  Well, 
snya  T,  if  yon  think  there  is  danger,  then  go  with  me,  and  guard  me; 
I  am  never  afraid  when  yon  are  by.  What!  soys  he,  when  I  am 
scarcely  recovered  of  one  wound,  shall  I  put  myself  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting another  f  for  if  any  of  the  cavaliers  should  meet  von,  they  will 
fall  a-fighting  with  me  directly.  No,  no,  says  he,  I  will  cut  the  way 
shorter  than  through  the  vaulted  passage  And  up  the  marble  staircase 
anil  along  the  north  gallery  and  through  the  west  wing  of  the  castle, 
for  you  shall  stay  here,  Annette ;  you  shall  not  go  out  of  this  room  to- 
night,    So  with" that,  I  says — 

Well,  well,  said  Emily,  impatiently,  ond  anxious  to  inquire  on  an- 
other subject — so  he  locked  you  opl 

YiHt,  lie  did,  indeed,  ma'amselle,  notwithstanding  all  I  contd  My  to 
the  contrary;  and  Catcrina  and  I  ond  he  stand  there  all  night.  -And 
in  a  few  minutes  after  I  was  not  so  vexed,  for  there  came  Signor  Ve- 
nn) roaring  along  the  passage,  like  a  mad  bull,  and  he  mistook  l.ndo- 
vioo's  hall  for  old  Carlo's ;  so  he  tried  to  burst  open  the  door,  and 
called  out  for  more  wine,  for  that  he  had  drunk  all  the  flasks  dry,  and 
was  dying  of  thirst.  So  we  were  all  as  etill  as  night,  that  he  might 
suppose  there  was  nobody  in  the  room;  but  the  signor  was  as  cunning 
ns  the  best  of  us,  and  kept  calling  out  at  the  door.  Come  forth,  my 
ancient  hero !  said  he,  here  is  no  enemy  at  the  gate,  that  vou  need 
hide  yourself;  come  forth,  mv  valorous  Signor  Steward  1  Jast  then 
old  Carlo  opened  his  door,  and  he  came  with  a  flask  in  bis  hand  :  fur, 
as  soon  as  the  signor  saw  him,  he  was  as  tame  as  could  be.  And  follow- 
ed him  away  as  naturally  as  a  dog  does  a  butcher  with  a  piece  of  meat 
in  his  basket.  All  this'  I  saw  through  the  keyhole.  Well,  Annette, 
"  said  Ludovico,  jeeringly,  shall  I  let  yon  out  now  (     Oh,  no,  says  I,  I 

I  have  some  questions  to  ask  yon  on  another  snbject,  interrupted 
Emily,  quite  wearied  by  this  story.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are 
anv  prisoners  in  the  castle,  and  whether  thev  are  confined  at  this  end 
of  the  edifice? 
J  was  not  in  the  wny,  mn'amsetle,  replied  Annette,  when  the  first  party 
came  in  from  the  mountains,  inu\  ttwXoal  fu*3  \swA««ne  back  yet, 
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to  I  don't  know  whether  there  are  u*  prisoners;  bat  it  is  expected 
book  to-night,  or  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  know  then,  perhaps. 

Einil  j  inquired  if  she  had  ever  heard  the  servants  talk  of  prisoner*. 

Ah,  ma'amselle  I  said  Annette  archly,  now  I  dare  mj  too  are  think- 
ing of  Monsieur  Valanoourt,  and  that  ha  may  have  oomo  among  the 
armies,  whioh,  they  agy,  are  oome  from  oar  country,  to  fight  against 
thia  state,  and  that  be  has  met  with  some  of  imr  people,  and  is  taken 
captive.     0  Lord  1  how  glad  I  should  be,  if  it  waa  bo. 

Would  yon,  indeed,  be  glad?  aaid  Xmuy,  in  a  tone  of  monmfal  re- 
proach. 

To  be  sure  I  should,  ma'am,  replied  Annette,  and  wotild  not  yon  be 
glad,  too,  to  aee  Signer  Valanconrtf  I  don't  know  any  chevalier  I 
like  better;  I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  the  stgnor  truly. 

Tonr  regard  for  him  cannot  be  doubled,  aaid  Eerily,  since  yon  wish 
to  aee  him  a  prisoner. 

Why  no,  ma'amselle,  not  a  prisoner  either;  but  one  most  be  glad  to 
aee  him,  von  know.  And  it  woa  only  the  other  night  I  dream  pt — I 
aaw  him  drive  into  the  oastle-yard  all  in  a  coach  and  six,  and  dressed 
out,  with  a  laced  coat  and  a  sword,  like  a  lord  as  he  is. 

Emily  cool d  not  forbear  smiling  at  Annette's  idcaa  of  Valancourt, 
and  repeated  her  inquiry,  whether  she  had  heard  the  servants  talk  of 
prisoners. 

No,  ma'amselle,  replied  she,  never ;  and  lately  they  have  done  noth- 
ing but  talk  of  the  apparition,  that  has  been  walking  about  of  a  night 
on  the  ramparts,  and  that  frightened  the  sentinels  into  flta.  It  came 
among  tiiem  like  a  flash  of  fire,  they  say,  and  they  all  fell  down  in  a 
row,  till  they  came  to  themselves  again:  and  then  it  woa  gone,  and 
nothing  to  be  seen  bnt  the  old  castle  walls;  so  they  helped  one  another 
up  again  aa-  fast  as  they  could.  Yon  would  not  believe,  ma'amselle, 
though  I  showed  yon  the  very  cannon  where  it  nacd  to  appear. 

And  are  yon,  indeed,  so  simple,  Annette,  said  Emily,  smiling  at  the 
curious  exaggeration  of  the  oirenmstaneea  she  bad  witnessed,  as  to 
credit  these  stories! 

Credit  them,  ma'amselle!  why  all  the  world  could  net  persuade  me 
out  of  them.  Roberto  and  Sebastian,  and  half  a  dozen  more  of  them 
To  be  rare,  there  was  no  occasion  for  that;  I  said, 


myself,  there  was  no  need  of  that ;  for,  saya  I,  when  the  enemy  cornea, 
what  a  pretty  figure  they  will  out,  if  they  are  to  fall  down  in  fits,  all  of 
a  row  I  The  enemy  won't  be  so  civil,  perhaps,  aa  to  walk  off  like  the 
ghost,  and  leave  them  to  help  one  another  np,  bnt  will  tall  to  catting 
nnd  Blushing,  till  be  makes  them  all  rise  np  dead  men.  No,  no,  saya  I, 
there  is  reason  in  all  things ;  though  I  might  have  fallen  down  in  a  fit, 
that  was  no  rule  for  them,  being  because  it  was  no  business  of  mine  to 
look  gruff  and  fight  battles. 

Emily  endeavored  to  correct  the  superstitions  weakness  of  Annette, 
though  she  could  not  entirely  snbdne  her  own ;  to  which  the  latter  only 
replied,  Nay,  ma'amselle,  yon  will  believe  nothing;  you  are  almost  as 
bad  as  tho  signor  himself,  who  was  in  a  great  passion  when  they  told 
him  of  what  had  happened,  und  swore  that  the  first  mam  ■^rtwi  t^w»XjA 
such  nonsense,  ahonlii  be  thrown  Into  the  dungeon  nn&ex  'Ctv*  ewfc  vos- 
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rat — Thie  wm  a  hard  punishment  for  ©my  talking  an— am,  u  he 
called  it;  but  I  dan  any  ha  had  other  reasons  foroaUiag  itao  than  you 
hare,  ma'am. 

Emily  looked  displeased  and  made  no  reply.  Aa  aba  mneed  upon  the 
recollected  appearance,  which  had  lately  bo  much  alarmed  her,  and 
considered  the  circumstances  of  the  Genre  having  stationed  itaelf  oppo- 
site to  her  casement,  she  was  for  a  moment  inclined  to  believe  it  was 
Valaneourt  whom  she  had  seen.  Vat,  if  it  waa  he,  why  did  he  not 
speak  to  her,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  aof  and,  if  he  wm 
a  prisoner  in  the  castle,  and  he  could  be  here  in  no  other  character, 
how  could  ha  obtain  the  means  of  walking  abroad  on  the  rampart  I 

I  Thus  the  waa  atterly  unable  to  decide  whether  the  musician  and  the 
form  she  had  observed  were  the  same,  or  if  they  were),  whether  this 
waa  Volanoonrt.  She,  however,  desired  that  Auaetto  would  endeavor 
to  learn  whether  any  prisoners  were  in  the  castle,  and  also  their  names. 

Oh,  dear,  mn'amaelle,  said  Annette.  I  forgot  to  tall  von  what  you  bade 
ma  ask  about— the  ladies,  aa  they  call  themselves,  who  are  lately  noma 
to  Udolpho.  Why,  that  Signora  Iivona,  that  the  signor  brought  to  aaa 
my  late  lady  at  Venioe,  is  his  mistress  now,  and  waa  little  better  then, 
I  dare  say.  And  Ludovioo  says  (bnt  pray  be  secret,  ma'am),  that  his 
EzcelUma  introduced  her  only  to  impose  upon  the  world,  that  had  be- 
gun to  make  free  with  her  character.  So  when  people  saw  my  lady 
notice  her,  thoy  thought  what  they  had  heard  most  be  scandal.  The 
other  two  are  the  mistresses  of  Signor  Verexzi  and  Signor  liertoliui ; 
and  Signor  Montoni  invited  them  all  to  the  castle;  and  so  yesterday  ho 
gave  a  great  entertainment:  and  these  they  were,  all  drinking  Tusciujy 
wine,  and  all  sorts,  and  laughing  and  Hinging  till  they  made  the  castle 
ring  again.  But  I  thought  they  were  dismal  sounds  so  soon  after  uiv 
poor  lady's  dentil,  too ;  and  they  brought  to  my  mind  what  she  would 
have  thought  if  she  had  heard  them — hut  sho  cannot  hear  thisiu  now, 
poor  soul!  said  I. 

Emily  turned  away  to  conceal  her  emotion,  and  then  desired  Annette 
to  go  and  make  iiu|iiiry  concerning  the  prisoners  that  might  he  in  the 
castle,  but  conjured  her  to  do  it  with  caution,  and  on  no  account  lo 
mention  her  name,  or  that  of  Monsieur  Vidancourt, 

Now  1  think  of  it,  uia'amselle,  said  Annette,  1  do  believe  there  arc  pris- 
oners, for  1  overheard  one  of  the  signor's  men,  yesterday  in  the  servants1 
hall,  talking  something  nlwut  ransoms,  and  Buying  what  a  fine  thing  it 
was  for  his  EseeUeuen  to  catch  up  men,  and  they  weruos  good  booty  as 
any  other,  because  of  the  ransoms.  And  the  oilier  man  was  gruiiibliug, 
and  Baying  it  was  Hue  enough  for  the  signor,  but  none  so  line  for  his 
soldiers,  because,  says  he,  we  don't  go  shares  there. 

This  information  heightened  Emily's  impatience  to  know  more,  and 
Annette  immediately  departed  on  her  inquiry. 

The  late  resolution  of  Emily  lo  resign  her  estates  to  Montoni  now 
gave  way  to  new  considerations;  the  possibility  that  Valancourt  was 
near  her  revived  her  fortitude,  and  she  determined  to  bravo  the  threat- 
ennd  vengeance  at  least  till  she  could  be  assured  whether  be  was  really 
in  thn  co-tile.  She  wob  in  this  temper  of  mind  when  she  received  a 
>  from  Montoni,  requiring  net  kUeiiiatu*  Vu.  the  cedar  parlor. 
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which  she  obeyed  wilh  trembling,  and,  on  her  way  thither,  endeavored 
to  animate  her  fortitude  with  the  idea  of  ValancourL 


Montoni  was  alone.  I  aunt  for  you,  said  he,  to  Rive  yon  another  op- 
portunity of  retracting  yonr  late  mistaken  assertions  concerning  the 
Languedoc  estates.    I  will  condescend  to  advise  where  I  may  com- 


mand. If  yon  ore  really  deluded  by  an  opinion  that  yon  have  any  right 
to  these  estates,  at  least  do  not  persist  in  the  error — an  error  which 
yon  may  perceive  too  late  has  been  fatal  to  yon.  Dare  my  resentment 
do  farther,  but  sign  the  papers. 

If  I  have  no  right  in  these  estates,  sir,  said  Emily,  of  what  service 
can  it  be  to  yon  that  I  should  sign  any  papers  concerning  them  (  If  the 
lands  are  yours  by  law,  yon  may  certainly  possess  them  without  my 
interference  or  my  consent. 

T  "'  have  no  more  argon 
lble.  What  had  1  bi 
to  reason  with  a  habyl  But  I  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer;  let  the 
recollection  of  your  aunt's  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  her  folly  and 
her  obstinacy,  teach  yon  a  lesson.    Sign  the  papers. 

Emily's  resolution  was  for  a  moment  awed :  she  shrunk  at  the  recol- 
lections he  revived,  and  from  the  vengeance  he  threatened;  but  then, 
the  image  of  Valanoourt,  who  so  long  had  loved  her,  and  who  was  now, 
perhaps,  to  near  her,  came  to  her  heart,  and,  together  with  the  strong 
feelings  of  indignation,  with  which  she  had  always,  from  her  infancy, 
regarded  an  act  of  injustice,  inspired  her  with  a  noble,  though  impru- 
dent courage. 

Sign  the  papers,  said  Montoni,  more  impatiently  than  before. 

Never,  sir,  replied  Emily;  that  request  would  have  proved  to  me  the 
inj  ustice  of  your  claim,  had  I  even  been  ignorant  of  my  right. 

Montoni  turned  pale  with  anger,  while  his  quivering  lip  and  lurking 
eye  made  her  almost  repent  the  boldness  of  her  speech. 

Then  ail  my  vengeance  falls  upon  yon,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  horrible 
oath.  And  think  not  it  shall  be  delayed.  Neither  the  estates  in  Lan- 
guedoc nor  in  Qaaoony  shall  be  yours;  yon  have  dared  to  question  my 
right,  now  dare  to  question  my  power.  I  hare  a  punishment  which 
you  think  not  of;  it  is  terrible !     This  night — this  very  night — 

This  night!  repeated  another  voice. 

Montoni  paused,  and  turned  half  round,  but,  seeming  to  recollect 
himself,  he  proceeded  in  a  lower  tone. 

You  have  lately  seen  one  terrible  example  of  obstinacy  and  folly; 
yet  this,  it  appears,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  deter  you.  I  could  tell 
you  of  others 1  could  make  yon  tremble  at  the  bare  recital. 

lie  was  interrupted  by  *  groan  which  seemed  to  rise  underneath  tho 
chamber  they  were  in ;  and,  as  he  threw  a  glance  round  it,  impatience 
and  rage  flashed  from  his  eyes,  yet  something  like  a  shade  of  fear  pass- 
ed over  his  countenance.  Emily  sat  down  In  a  chair  near  the  door, 
.  for  the  various  emotions  sho  had  suffered  now  almost  overcame  her; 
but  Montoni  paused  scarcely  an  instant,  and,  commanding  his  features, 
resumed  his  discourse  in  a  lower,  yet  sterner  voice. 

I  say,  I  could  give  yon  other  instances  of  my  power  and  of  m.1  chax- 

ooter,  which  It  seems  you  do  not  understand,  or  yoQ  iwA&  -mA  4*3 
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tne.  I  oonld  tell  you  when  once  my  resolution  is  taken — Hot  I  am 
talking  to  a  baby.  Let  me,  however,  repeat,  that  terrible  as  are  the 
examples  I  oonld  recite,  the  recital  could  not  now  benefit  yon;  fi>r 
though,  your  repentance  would  put  an  end  to  opposition,  it  would  not 
now  appease  my  indignation — I  will  have  vengeance  aa  well  as  justice. 

Another  groan  filled  the  pause  which  Montoni  made. 

Leave  the  room  instantly  I  said  be,  seeming  not  to  notice  this  strange 
occurrence.  Without  power  to  implore  Lis  pity,  she  rose  to  go,  but 
found  that  she  could  not  support  herself;  awe  and  terror  overcame 
her,  and  she  sunk  again  in  the  chair. 

Quit  my  presencel  cried  Montoni.  This  affectation  of  fear  ill 
becomes    the  heroine  who  has  gust  dared  to  brave    my  indigna- 

Did  yon  hear  nothing,  signor !  said  Emily,  trembling,  and  still  unable 
to  leave  the  room. 

I  heard  my  own  voice,  rejoined  Montoni,  sternly. 

And  nothing  else?  said  Emily,  speaking  with  difficulty.  There 
again— do  yon  hear  nothing  now! 

Obey  my  order,  repeated  Montoni.  And  for  those  fool's  tricks — I 
will  soon  discover  by  whom  they  are  practised. 

Emily  again  arose,  and  exerted  hersolf  to  the  utmost  to  leave  the 
room,  while  Montoni  followed  her;  but,  instead  of  calling  aloud  to  his 
servants  to  search  the  chamber,  as  he  had  formerly  done  on  a  similai 
occurrence,  passed  to  the  ramparts. 

As,  in  her  way  to  the  corridor,  she  rested  for  a  moment  at  an  open 
casement,  Emily  saw  a  party  of  Montoni's  troops  winding  down  a  dis- 
tant mountain,  whom  she  noticed  no  farther  than  as  they  brought  U. 
her  mind  the  wretched  prisoners  tbey  were,  perhaps,  bringing  to  the 
castle.  At  length,  having  reached  her  apartment,  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  couch,  overcome  with  the  new  horrors  of  her  situation.  Her 
thoughts  lost  in  tumult  and  perplexity,  she  could  neither  repent  of,  nor 
approve  her  late  conduct;  she  could  only  remember  that  she  was  in 
the  power  of  a  man  who  had  no  principle  of  action — but  his  will ;  and 
the  astonishment  and  terrors  of  superstition,  which  had  for  a  moment 
so  strongly  assailed  her,  now  yielded  to  those  of  reason. 

She  was,  at  length,  roused  from  the  reverie  which,  engaged  her,  by  a 
confusion  of  distant  voices  and  a  clattering  of  hoofs,  that  seemed  to 
come,  oji  the  wind,  from  the  courts.  A  sudden  hope  that  some  good 
was  approaching,  seized  her  mind,  till  she  remembered  the  troops  she 
had  observed  from  the  casement,  and  concluded  this  to  be  the  party 
which  Annette  had  said  were  expected  at  Udolpho. 

Soon  after,  she  heard  voices  faintly  from  the  halls,  and  the  noise  of 
horses' feet  sank  away  in  the  wind;  silence  ensued.  Emily  listened 
anxiously  for  Annette's  step  in  the  corridor,  but  a  pause  of  total  still- 
ness continued,  till  again  the  castle  seemed  to  be  all  tumult  and  confu- 
sion. She  heard  tho  echoes  of  many  footstep*,  passing  to  and  fro  in 
the  halls  and  avenues  below,  and  then  busy  tongues  were  loud  on  the 
ramparts.  Having  hurried  to  her  casement,  die  perceived  Montoni, 
with  some  of  his  officers,  leaning  on  the  walls,  and  pointing  from  them, 
while  several  soldiers  were  employed  at  the  farther  end  of  the  rampart 
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shoot  Home  cannon ;  and  she  continued  to  observe  them,  careless  of  the 
putting  time. 

Annette  at  length  appeared,  bat  brought  no  intelligence  of  Valan- 
court:  For,  raa'amselle,  laid  she,  all  the  people  pretend  to  know 
nothing  about  any  prisoners.  But  here  is  a  fine  piece  of  business !  the 
rest  of  the  party  are  just  arrived,  ma'am;  they  came  scampering  in  as 
if  they  would  have  broken  their  necks;  one  scarcely  knew  whether  the 
man  or  his  horse  would  get  within  the  gates  first  And  they  have 
brought  word — and  snoh  newal  they  have  brought  word  that  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  as  they  call  them,  are  coming  towards  the  castle ;  bo  we 
shall  have  all  the  officers  of  justice,  I  suppuse,  besieging  it — all  those 
terrible  looking  fellows  one  used  to  see  at  Venice- 
Thank  Godl  exclaimed  Emily,  fervently,  there  is  yet  a  hope  left  for 

What  mean  yon,  ma'amscllo?  Do  yon  wish  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  sad-looking  men?  Why,  I  used  to  shudder  as  I  passed  them,  and 
should  have  guessed  what  they  were,  if  Ludorioo  had  not  told  me. 

We  cannot  be  in  worse  hands  than  at  present,  replied  Emily,  un- 
guardedly ;  but  what  reason  hare  yon  to  suppose  these  are  officers  of 
justice ! 

Why,  our  people,  ma'am,  are  all  in  such  a  fright,  and  a  fuss ;  mid  J 
don't  know  any  thing  bnt  the  fear  of  justice  that  conld  make  them  ho. 
I  used  to  think  nothing  on  earth  oonfd  fluster  them,  unless,  indeed,  it 
was  a  ghost  or  so:  bnt  now  some  of  them  are  for  hiding  down  in  the 
vaults  under  the  castle ;  but  you  roust  not  tell  the  signor  this,  ina'am- 
selle,  and  I  overheard  two  of  them  talking — Holy  Mother  I  what  makes 
•  you  look  so  sad,  ma'mnselle !     You  don't  hear  what  I  say. 

Yes,  I  do,  Annette,  pray  proceed. 

Well,  ma'am selle,  all  the  castle  is  in  inch  hurly-burly.  Some  of  the 
men  are  loading  the  cannon,  and  some  are  examining  the  great  gates, 
and  the  walls  all  round,  and  are  hammering  and  patching  up,  just  as 
if  those  repairs  had  never  been  made,  that  they  were  so  long  about. 
But  what  is  to  become  of  me  and  you,  ma'amselle,andLudovico?  Oh! 
when  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  I  shall  die  with  fright.  If  1 
could  bnt  catch  the  great  gate  open  for  one  minute,  I  would  be  even 
with  it  for  shutting  me  within  these  walls  so  long !  it  should  never  see 
me  again. 

Emily  caught  the  latter  words  of  Annette.  Ohl  if  yon  could  find 
it  open  but  for  one  moment  1  she  exclaimed,  my  peace  might  yet  be 
roved  I  The  heavy  groan  she  uttered  and  the  wildness  of  her  look 
terrified  Annette  still  more  than  her  words;  who  entreated  Emily  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  them,  to  whom  it  suddenly  occurred  that  Ln- 
dovioo might  be  of  some  service,  if  there  should  be  a  possibility  of 
escape,  and  who  repeated  the  substance  of  what  had  passed  between 
Montoni  and  herself,  but  conjured  her  to  mention  this  to  no  person 
except  to  Ludovico.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  his  power,  she  addcil,  to 
effect  oar  escape.  Go  to  him,  Annette,  tell  him  what  I  have,  to  appre- 
hend, and  what  I  have  already  suffered ;  but  entreat  him  to  ha.  secret, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  attempting  to  release  us.  If  he  is  willing  to  un- 
dertake this,  he  shall  be  amply  rewarded.    I  cannot  speak  with  him 
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mvself,  for  ire  might  lie  observed,  and  then  effectual  car*  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  our  flight.  Bat  be  quick,  Annette ;  and  above  all,  be 
discreet— I  will  await  jour  return  iu  tbie  apartment. 

The  girl,  whose  honest  heart  had  been  much  affected  by  the  recital, 
wm  now  ai  eager  to  obey,  as  Emily  was  to  employ  her,  and  she  imme- 
diately quitted  the  room. 

Emily  ■  surprise  increased,  as  she  reflected  upon  Annette's  intelli- 
gence. Alaa !  said  she,  what  can  the  officers  of  justice  do  against  an 
armed  castle?  these  cannot  be  such.  Upon  farther  oonsiderati on,  how- 
ever, she  concluded  that  Montoni'a  bands,  having  plundered  the  coun- 
try round,  the  inhabitants  had  taken  aims,  aud  were  coming  with  the 
officers  of  police  and  a  party  of  soldiers  to  force  their  way  into  the 
castle.  But  they  know  not,  thought  she,  ita  strength,  or  the  armed 
numbers  within  it.    Alas!    except  from  flight,  I  have  nothing  to 

Montoni,  though  not  precisely  what  Emily  apprehended  him  to  be— 
a  captain  of  banditti— had  employed  his  troops  in  enterprises  not  lew 
daring  or  less  atrocious,  than  such  a  character  would  have  undertaken. 
They  had  not  only  pillaged,  whenever  opportunity  offered,  the  helpless 
traveller,  but  hud  stlncked  and  plundered  the  villas  of  several  person?, 
which,  being  situated  among  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  mountains, 
were  totally  unprepared  for  resistance.  In  these  expeditions  the  com- 
manders of  the  party  did  not  appear,  and  the  men,  partly  disguised, 
had  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  common  robbers,  anil,  at  others,  for 
bauds  of  the  foreign  enemy,  who,  at  that  period,  invadad  the  country. 
But,  though  they  had  already  pillaged  several  mansions,  and  brought 
considerable  treasures  home,  they  had  ventured  to  approach  only  one 
castle,  in  the  Attack  of  which  they  were  assisted  by  other  troops  of  their 
own  order;  from  thin,  however,  they  were  vigorously  repulsed,  and  pur- 
sued by  the  foreign  enemy,  who  were  in  league  with  the  besieged.  Moo- 
toiii's  troops  tied  precipitately  towards  Udolplio,  but  were  so  closely 
tracked  over  the  mountains,  that  when  they  reached  one  of  the  heights 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  castle,  and  looked  back  upon  the  road,  they 
perceived  the  enemy  winding  among  the  cliffs  below,  and  not  more 
than  a  league  distant  Upon  tilts  discovery,  they  hastened  forward 
with  increased  speed,  to  prepare  Moutoni  for  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
their  arrival  which  had  thrown  (he  castle  into  Mich  confusion  and 
tumult. 

As  Emily  awaited  anxiously  some  information  from  below,  she  now 
saw  from  her  casements  a  body  of  troops  pour  over  the  neighboring 
heights;  and,  though  Annette  hail  been  gone  a  very  short  time,  and 
hod  a  difficult  and  dangerous  business  to  accomplish,  her  impatience 
for  intelligence  became  painful;  she  listened,  opened  the  door,  and 
often  went  out  upon  the  corridor  to  meet  her. 

At  length  she  heard  a  footstep  approach  her  chamber,  and,  on  opei  ■ 
ing  the  door,  saw  not  Annette,  but  old  Carlo !  New  fears  rushed  upon 
her  mind.,  lie  said  ho  caine  from  lliu  signor,  who  Imd  ordered  him  to 
inform  ker  that  she  must  be  ready  to  depart  from  Udolplio  immediately, 
for  that  the  oastle  was  about  to  be  besieged;  and  that  mules  were  pre- 
paring to  oonvej  her,  with  her  guides,  to  a  place  of  safety. 
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Carlo  looked  upon  the  ground,  and  mode  no  reply.  A  thousand  op- 
prv-itc  emotions  agitated  Emily  successively,  as  shu  listened  to  old  Carlo! 
those' of  juy,  griff,  disiruM,  unci  a pprfli fusion,  appeared  and  vanished 
from  her  mind,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning.  One  moment  it 
seemed  impossible  that  Montoni  could  take  this  measure  merely  tor 
her  preservation :  and  so  very  strange  was  hia  sending  her  from  the 
castle  at  all,  that  aha  could  attribute  it  only  to  the  design  of  carrying 
into  execution  the  new  scheme  of  vengeance  with  which  he  had  men- 
aced her.  In  the  next  instant,  it  appeared  so  desirable  to  quit  the 
castle,  nnder  any  ofrcnmsUnoes,  that  she  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the 

C respect,  believing  that  change  most  be  for  the  better,  till  she  remem- 
ered  the  probability  of  Valancourt  being  detained  in  It,  when  Borrow 
and  regret  nsnrped  her  mind,  and  she  wished,  mnch  more  fervently  than 
she  had  vet  done,  that  it  might  not  be  hia  voice  which  she  had  heard. 

Carlo  having  reminded  her"  that  she  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  that  the 
enemy  were  within  sight  of  the  castle,  Emily  entreated  him  to  inform 
her  whither  she  was  to  go ;  and,  after  mime  hesitation,  he  said  he  had 
received  no  orders  to  tell,  bnt,  on  her  repeating  the  question,  replied, 
that  he  believed  she  was  to  be  carried  into  Tuscany. 

To  Tuscany !   exclaimed  Emily — and  why  thither  ( 

Carlo  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  farther  than  that  she  was  to 
be  lodged  in  a  cottage  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany,  at  the  feet  of  the 
Apennines — Not  a  duy's  journey  distant,  said  he. 

Emily  now  dismissed  him ;  and,  with  trembling  hands,  prepared  the 
small  package*  that  she  meant  to  take  with  her;  while  she  was  em- 
ployed about  which,  Annette  returned. 

O  ma'emselle,  said  she,  nothing  can  be  done  1  Ludovieo  says  the  new 
porter  is  more  watchful  even  than  Barnardine  was,  and  we  might  as  • 
well  throw  ourselves  in  the  way  of  a  dragon  as  in  his.     Ludovieo  is 
almost  as  broken-hearted  as  yon  are,  ma'am,  on  my  account,  he  says, 
and  I  am  sore  I  shall  never  live  to  hear  the  cannon  lire  twice  I 

She  now  began  to  weep,  but  revived  upon  hearing  what  had  just 
of curred,  and  entreated  Emily  to  take  her  with  her. 

That  I  will  do  moat  willingly,  replied  Emily,  if  Signer  Montoni  per- 
mits it;  to  which  Annette  made  no  reply,  but  ran  out  of  the  room,  and 
immediately  songht  Montoni,  who  was  on  the  terrace  surrounded  by 
his  officers,  when  she  began  her  petition.  Ho  sharply  bode  her  go 
into  the  castle,  and  absolutely  refused  her  request.  Annette,  however, 
not  only  pleaded  for  herself,  but  for  Ludovieo  ;  and  Montoni  hod 
ordered  some  of  his  men  to  take  her  from  his  presence  before  she 
would  retire. 

In  nn  agony  of  disappointment  she  returned  to  Emily,  who  foreboded 
little  good  towards  herself  from  this  refusal  to  Annette,  and  who  soon 
alter  received  a  summons  to  repair  to  the  great  court,  where  the  mules 
with  their  guides  were  in  waiting.  Emily  here  tried  in  vain"  to  soothe 
the  weeping  Annette,  who  persisted  in  saying  that  she  should  never 
ace  her  dear  young  lady  again— a  fear  which  her  mistress  secretly 
thought  too  well  justified,  but  which  she  endeavored  to  restrain,  while 
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with  apparent  composure  she  bade  this  affectionate  servant  farewell. 
Annette,  however,  followed  to  the  courts,  which  were  now  thronged 
with  people,  busy  in  preparation  for  the  enemy ;  and  having  seen  tier 
mount  her  mule,  and  depart  with  her  attendants  through  the  portal, 
turned  into  the  castle  and  wept  again. 

Emily,  meanwhile,  as  she  looked  back  upon  the  gloomy  courts  of 
tho  castle,  no  longer  silent  as  when  she  bad  first  entered  them,  but 
resounding  with  the  noise  of  preparation  for  their  defence,  as  well  as 
crowded  with  soldiers  and  workmen  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  and  when 
she  passed  once  more  under  the  huge  portcullis  which  had  formerly 
struck  her  with  terror  and  dismay,  and  looking  round  saw  no  walla  to 
confine  her  steps,  felt,  in  spite  of  anticipation,  the  Ridden  joy  of  a  pris- 
oner who  unexpectedly  finds  himself  at  liberty.  This  emotion  would 
not  suffer  her  now  to  look  Impartially  on  the  dangers  that  awaited  her 
without — on  mountains  infested  by  hostile  parties,  who  aeiaed  every 
opportunity  for  plunder ;  and  on  a  journey  commenced  under  the 
guidance  of  men  whose  countenances  certainly  did  not  speak  favorably 
of  their  dispositions.  In  the  present  moments  she  could  only  rejoice 
that  she  was  liberated  from  those  walls  which  she  had  entered  with 
such  dismal  forebodings:  and  remembering  the  superstitious  presenti- 
ment which  had  then  seized  her,  she  could  now  smile  at  the  impres- 
sion it  had  made  upon  her  mind. 

As  she  gazed  with  these  emotions  upon  the  turrets  of  the  castle, 
rising  high  over  the  woods  among  'which  she  wound,  the  stranger 
whom  she  believed  to  be  confined  there  returned  to  her  remembrance, 
and  anxiety  and  apprehension  lest  ho  should  be  Valancourt  again 
passed  like  a  cloud  upon  her  joy.  She  recollected  every  circumstance 
concerning  this  unknown  person,  since  the  night  when  she  had  first 
heard  him  play  the  song  of  her  native  province, — circumstances  which 
she  had  so  often  recollected  and  compared  before,  without  extracting 
from  them  any  thing  like  conviction,  and  which  still  only  prompted 
her  to  believe  that  Valancourt  was  a  prisoner  at  Udolpho.  It  was  pos- 
sible, however,  that  tho  men  who  were  her  conductors  might  afford 
her  information  on  this  subject ;  but  fearing  to  question  them  imme- 
diately, lest  they  should  be  unwilling  to  discover  any  circumstance  to 
her  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  she  watched  for  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  them  separately. 

8oon  after  a  trumpet  echoed  faintly  from  a  distance ;  the  guides 
stopped  and  looked  towards  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  but  the  thick 
woods  which  surrounded  them  excluding  all  view  of  the  country  be- 
yond, one  of  the  melt  rode  on  to  the  point  of  an  eminence  that  afforded 
a  more  extensive  prospect  to  observe  how  near  the  enemy,  whose 
trumpet  he  gui-iscd  this  in  be,  were  advanced  ;  the  other,  meanwhile, 
remained  with  Emily,  and  to  him  she  put  some  questions  eoncemiiu: 
(he  stranger  at  Udolpho.  Ugo,  for  this  was  his  name,  said  that  there 
were  several  prisoners  in  the  ensile,  but  he  neither  recollected  their 
persons  nurthe  precise  time  of  their  arrival,  and  could,  therefore,  give 
lier  no  information.  There  was  a  surliness  in  his  manner  as  he  spoke 
that  made  it  probable  he  would  not  have  satisfied  her  inquiries,  even  if 
be  could  have  done  so. 
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Having  asked  him  what,  prisoners  bad  been  taken  about  the  time,  as 
nearly  as  aha  could  remember,  when  she  had  first  heard  the  music, 
All  that  week,  said  Ugo,  I  was  oat  with  a  patty  upon  the  mountains, 
and  knew  nothing  of  what  woe  doing  at  die  castle.  We  had  enough 
npon  our  hand.* — we  had  wain  work  of  it. 

llertrand,  the  other  man,  being  now  returned,  Emily  innuired  no 
farther,  anil,  when  he  hod  related  to  his  companion  what  he  had  seen, 
they  travelled  on  in  deep  ailence ;  while  Emily  often  caught  between 
the  opening  woods  partial  glimpses  of  the  oaatle  above — the  west 
towers,  whoae  battlements  were  now  crowded  with  archers,  and  the 
ramparts  below,  where  soldiers  were  seen  hurrying  along,  or  busy 
upon  the  walla  preparing  the  cannon. 

Having  emerged  from  the  woods,  they  wound  round  the  valley  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  from  whence  the  enemy  were  approaching. 
Emily  had  now  a  full  view  of  Udolpho,  with  ita  gray  walls,  towers,  and 
terraces,  high  overtopping  the  precipices  and  the  dark  woods,  and  glit- 
tering partially  with  the  arms  of  the  condottieri,  as  the  sun's  rays, 
streaming  through  an  autumnal  cloud,  glanoed  upon  a  part  of  the  edi- 
fice, whose  remaining  features  stood  in  darkened  majesty.  She  con- 
tinued to  gaze  through  her  tears  upon  walls  that,  perhaps,  confined 
Valancourt,  and  which  now,  as  the  cloud  floated  away,  were  lighted 

Kwith  auddeu  splendor,  and  then  as  suddenly  were  shrouded  in 
•om ;  while  the  passing  gleam  fell  on  the  woodtops  below,  and 
heightened  the  first  tints  of  autumn  that  had  begun  lo  steal  upon  the 
foliage.  The  winding  mountains  at  length  shut  Udolpho  from  her 
view,  and  she  turned  with  mournful  reluctance  to  other  objects.  The 
melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the  pines  that  waved  high  over 
the  steeps  and  tlio  di.-tcjit  thunder  of  a  torrent  assisted  her  musings, 
and  conspired  with  the  wild  scenery  around,  to  diffuse  over  her  mind 
emotions  solemn,  yet  not  unpleasing,  but  which  were  soon  interrupted 
by  the  distant  roar  uf  cannnu  echoing  among  the  mountains.  The 
Bounds  rolled  along  the  wind,  and  were  repeated  in  faint  and  fainter 
reverberation,  till  they  sunk  in  sullen  murmurs.  This  was  a  signal 
that  the  enemy  hod  reached  the  castle,  and  fear  for  Valancourt  again 
tormented  Emily.  She  turned  her  anxious  eyes  towards  that  part  of 
the  country  where  the  edifice  stood,  but  the  intervening  heights  con- 
cealed it  from  her  view ;  still,  however,  she  saw  the  tall  head  of  a 
mountain  which  immediately  fronted  her  late  cliamber,  and  on  this 
she  fixed  her  froze,  as  if  it  could  have  told  her  uf  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  scene  it  overlooked.  The  guides  twice  reminded  her  that  sho 
was  losing  time,  and  that  tlioy  hail  tar  to  go,  before  she  could  turn  from 
this  interesting  object;  and  even  when  she  aguin  moved  ouwurd,  she 
often  sent  a  li«>k  Imck,  till  only  its  hluo  point,  brightening  in  a  gleam 
of -ii..  bine,  ii|  peiircd  peeping  over  other  mountains. 

Tin-  »..u..d  of  the  i-armon  ulltrted  Ugo  as  the  blast  of  I  he  trumpet 
<!.i,.  rhe  wnr-hor.-e;  it  e;ilh-<l  forth  all  the  tire  of  bis  niuimv;  be  whs 
Impatient  U>J'e  in  the  midst  of  the  tight,  and  uttered  frequent  execra- 
tions against  Montuni  tor  lulling  sent  him  to  a  distune*.  The  leelings 
of  his  comrade  seemed  to  be  very  opposite,  and  adapted  rather  to  the 
cruelties  than  to  the  dangers  of  war. 
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Emily  asked  frequent  questions  concerning  the  place  of  ber  destina- 
tion, but  could  only  learn  that  she  was  going  to  a  cottage  in  Tuscany  ; 
and  whenever  she  mentioned  the  subject,  she  fancied  she  perceived  in 
the  countenances  of  these  men  an  expression  of  malice  and  conning 
that  alarmed  her. 

It  was  afternoon  when  they  had  left  the  castle.  During  several 
bows  they  travelled  through  regions  of  profound  solitude,  where  no 
bleat  of  sheep  or  bark  of  watch-dog  broke  on  silence,  and  they  were 
now  too  far  off  to  hear  even  the  faint  thunder  of  the  isuuion.  Towards 
evening  they  wound  down  precipices,  black  with  forests  of  cypress, 
pine,  and  cedar,  into  a  gie*  so  savage  and  secluded,  that  if  solitude  ever 
had  local  habitation,  this  might  have  been  "her  place  of  dearest  resi- 
dence." To  Emily  it  appeared  a  spot  exactly  suited  for  the  retreat  of 
banditti,  and  in  her  imagination  one  already  saw  them  lurking  under 
the  brow  of  some  projecting  rook,  whence  their  shadows,  lengthened 
by  the  setting  son,  stretched  across  the  road,  and  warned  the  traveller 
of  his  danger.  She  shuddered  at  the  idea,  and  looking  at  her  conductors 
tit  observe  whether  they  were  armed,  thought  ahe  saw  in  them  the 
banditti  she  dreaded  1 

It  was  in  this  glen  that  they  proposed  to  alight,  for,  said  I.' go,  night 
will  come  on  presently,  and  then  the  wolves  will  make  it  iangerous  to 
stop.  This  was  a  new  subject  of  alarm  to  Emily,  but  interior  to  what 
she  suffered  from  the  thought  of  being  left  in  these  wilds  at  midnight 
with  two  such  men  as  her  present  conductors.  Dark  and  dreadful 
hints  of  what  might  be  Hontoni's  purpose  In  sending  her  litlier  camo 
to  her  mind,  She  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  men  from  stopping,  and 
inquired  with  anxiety  how  far  they  hod  yet  to  go. 

Many  leagues  yet,  replied  Bertrand.  As  for  you,  siguorn,  yon  may 
do  us  you  please  about  eating,  but  for  us,  we  will  make  a  hearty  sup- 
per while  we  can.  We  shall  have  need  of  it,  I  warrant,  before  we 
finish  our  journey.  The  sun's  going  down  apace ;  let  us  alight  under 
that  rock  yonder. 

Hie  comrade  assented,  and  turned  the  mules  ont  of  the  road.  They 
advanced  towards  a  cliff  overhung  with  cedars,  Emily  following  in  a 
trembling  silence.  They  lifted  ber  from  the  mule,  and  having  seated 
themselves  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  drew  some  homely 
fare  from  a  wallet,  of  which  Emily  tried  to  eat  a  little,  the  better  to 
disguise  her  apprehensions. 

The  sun  was  now  sunk  behind  the  high  mountains  in  the  west,  upon 
which  a  purple  haze  began  to  spread,  and  the  gloom  of  twilight  to 
draw  over  the  surrounding  objects.  To  the  low  and  sullen  ninrmur  of 
the  breeze  passing  among  the  woods  she  no  longer  listened  with  any 
degree  of  pleasure,  fur  it  conspired  with  the  wildness  of  the  scene,  and 
the  evening  hour,  to  depress  her  spirits. 

Suspense  had  so  mnch  increased  her  anxiety  as  to  the  prisoner  at 
Udolpho,  that  finding  it  impracticable  to  speak  alone  with  Bertrand 
on  that  subject,  she  renewed  her  questions  in  the  presence  of  Ugo; 
but  ho  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  entirely  ignorant  concerning  the 
stranger.  When  he  had  dismissed  the  question,  he  talked  with  Ugo  on 
some  subject  which  led  to  the  mention  of  Signor  Orsino,  and  of  the 


affair  dint  had  banished  liim  from  Venice,  respecting  which  Emit;  had 
ventured  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Ugo  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  that  tragical  event,  and  related  Mime  minute 
particulars  that  both  shocked  and  surprised  her;  for  it  appeared  very 
extraordinary  how  each  particulars  ceroid  be  known  to  any  but  to  per- 
sons present  when  the  assassination  wiis  committed. 

He  was  of  rank,  said  Hertrsnd,  or  the  state  would  not  have  troubled 
itself  to  inquire  after  his  assassins.  The  signor  has  been  lucky  hither- 
to; this  is  not  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  he  has  had  upon  his  hands; 
and  to  be  aura,  when  a  gentleman  baa  no  other  way  of  getting  redress 
— why  he  mast  take  this. 

Ay,  arid  Dgo,  and  why  is  this  not  as  good  aa  another!  This  is  the 
way  to  have  Justice  done  at  once,  without  more  ado.  tf  you  go  to 
law,  yon  must  stay  till  the  judges  please,  and  may  lose  your  cause  at 
last.  Why  the  beat  way,  then,  is  to  make  sure  of  your  right  while  yon 
can,  and  execute  justice  yourself. 

Yes,  yes,  rejoined  Bertrnnd ;  tf  yon  wait  till  Justine  is  done  yon — 
yon  may  stay  long  enough.  Why,  if  I  want  a  friend  of  mine  properly 
served,  how  am  I  to  get  myrcvengo!  Ten  to  one  they  will  tell  mo  he 
is  in  the  right,  and  1  am  in  the  wrong.  Or,  if  a  fellow  has  got  posses- 
sion of  property  whieh  I  think  ought  to  be  mine,  why  I  may  wait  till 
I  starve,  perhaps,  before  the  law  will  give  it  me,  and  then,  after  all, 
the  judge  may  say — the  estate  is  his.  What  is  to  be  done  thcnl  Why 
the  rase  is  plain  enough,  I  mast  take  it  at  last. 

Emily's  horror  at  this  conversation  was  heightened  by  a  suspicion 
that  the.  latter  part  of  it  was  pointed  against  herself,  and  that  these 
men  had  been  commissioned  by  Montoni  to  execute  a  similar  kind  of 
juntiee  in  his  cause. 

Hut  I  was  sneaking  of  Signer  Orstno,  resumed  Borlrend ;  he  is  one 
of  those  who  love  to  do  justice  at  once.  I  remember,  about  ten  yean 
afro,  the  signor  had  a  quarrel  with  a  caralicro  of  Milan.  The  story 
was  told  me  then,  and  it  is  still  fresh  in  my  head.  They  quarrelled 
abont  a  lady  that  the  signor  liked,  and  she  was  perverse  enough  to  pre- 
fer the  gentleman  of  Milan,  and  even  carried  her  whim  so  far  as  to 
marry  him.  This  provoked  the  signor,  as  well  it  might,  for  he  had 
tried  to  talk  reason  to  her  a  long  while,  and  used  to  send  people  to 
serenade  her,  under  her  windows,  of  a  night;  and  used  to  make  verses 
ntont  her,  and  wonld  swear  she  was  the  handsomest  lady  In  Milan. 
Hut  all  would  not  do— nothing  would  bring  her  to  reason ;  and,  as  I 
said,  she  went  so  far,  at  last,  as  to  marry  this  other  cavoliero.  This 
made  the  signor  wroth,  with  a  vengeance ;  he  resolved  to  be  even  with 
licr  though,  and  he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  did  not  wait  long, 
for  sunn  after  the  marriage,  they  set  out  for  Padua,  nothing  doabling, 
I  warrant,  of  what  was  preparing  for  them.  The  cavnliero  thought, 
to  l«j  sure,  be  was  to  be  called  to  no  account,  but  w«<  to  gn  off  triumph- 
ant :  but  lie  was  soon  made  to  know  another  sort  of  story. 

What,  then  the  lady  had  promised  to  have  Signor  Onuuo7  said 


Promised  I  no,  replied  Bertrand,  she  had  not  wit  enough  even  to 
him  she  liked  him,  aa  I  heard,  but.  the  contrary,  for  the  used  to 


tell 


from  the  first,  the  never  meant  to  Lave  1dm.  And  this  was  what  pro 
Yoked  the  aignor  so,  and  with  good  reason,  for  who  likes  to  be  told 
that  he  ia  disagreeable!  and  this  was  saying  as  good.  It  was  enough 
to  tell  him  this ;  she  need  not  hare  gone  and  married  another. 

What,  she  married,  then,  on  purpose  to  plague  the  signort   said 


ITgo. 
Idc 


I  don't  know  aa  for  that,  replied  Bertrand;  they  said,  indeed,  that 
she  bad  a  regard  for  the  other  gentleman  a  great  while;  but  that  Li 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  she  should  not  have  married  him,  and  then 
they  would  not  nave  been  so  much  provoked.    She  might  have  ei- 

Cted  what  was  to  follow ;  it  was  not  to  be  enppoaed  he  would  bear 
ill  naage  tamely,  and  she  might  thank  herself  for  what  happened. 
Bat,  •»  I  Mid,  they  aet  ont  for  Padua,  ahe  and  her  husband,  and  the 
road  lay  over  soma  barren  mountains  like  these.  This  sotted  the 
ugnor'a  purpose  well.  He  watched  the  time  of  their  departure,  and 
sent  bis  men  after  them,  with  directions  what  to  do.  They  kept  their 
distance  till  they  saw  their  opportunity,  and  this  did  not  happen  till 
the  second  day's  Jonrney,  when,  the  gentleman  having  aent  his  servants 
forward  to  the  next  town,  may  be  to  have  horses  in  readiness,  the 
siguor's  men  quickened  their  pace,  and  overtook  the  carriage,  in  a  hol- 
low, between  two  mountains,  where  the  woods  prevented  tie  servant* 
from  seeing  what  passed,  though  they  were  not  far  off.  When  we 
came  up,  we  tired  onr  tromboni,  bat  missed. 

Emily  turned  pale  at  these  words,  and  then  hoped  she  had  mistaken 
them ;  while  Bertrand  proceeded : 

The  gentleman  fired  again,  bnt  he  was  soon  made' to  alight,  and  it 
was  as  he  tnrned  to  call  his  people  that  be  was  struck.  It  was  the 
most  dexterous  feat  yon  ever  saw — he  was  struck  in  the  bank  with  three 
stilettoes  at  once.  lie  fell  and  was  dispatched  in  a  minute ;  bnt  the 
lady  escaped,  for  the  servants  had  heard  the  tiring,  and  came  no  before 
she  could  be  taken  care  of.  Bertrand,  said  the  aignor,  when  his  men 
returned — 

Bertrand !  exclaimed  Emily,  pale  with  horror,  on  whom  not  a  sylla- 
ble of  this  narrative  had  been  lost. 

Bertrand,  did  I  say  I  rejoined  the  man,  with  some  confusion — no, 
Giovanni.  Bnt  I  have  forgot  where  I  waa; — Bertrand,  said  the 
signor — 

Bertrand  again  !  said  Emily,  in  a  faltering  voice ;  why  do  yon  repeat 
that  name  1 

Itertrand  swore.  What  signifies  it,  he  proceeded,  what  the  man  was 
called — Bertrand,  or  Giovanni — or  Roberto ;  it's  all  one  for  that  You 
have  pnt  me  out  twice  with  that  question.  Bertrand  or  Giovanni — or 
what  you  will — Itertrand,  said  the  aignor,  if  your  comrades  had  done 
their  duty  as  well  as  you,  1  should  not  have  lost  the  lady.  Go,  my 
honest  fellow,  and  be  happy  with  this.  He  gave  him  a  purse  ot 
gold — and   little  enough,  too,  considering  the  service  he   had  dono 

Ay,  ay,  said  TJgo,  little  enough — little  enough. 
Emily  now  breathed  with  difficulty,  and  could  scarcely  support  her- 
self.   When  first  ahe  saw  these  men,  their  appearance  and  their  con- 
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Motion  with  Mouloni  had  been  sufficient  to  impress  her  with  distrust; 
but  now,  when  one  of  them  hod  betrayed  himself  to  be  a  murderer,  I 
anil  she  Kiln  herself  at  the  approach  uf  night  under  his  guidance,  among  ] 
wild  and  solitary  mountains,  and  going  she  scarcely  knew  whither,  the' 
most  agonizing  terr  it  seized  her,  which  was  the  less  supportable  from 
the  necessity  she  found  herself  under  of  concealing  all  symptoms  of  it 
from  her  companions.  Reflecting  on  the  character  and  the  menaces  of 
Montoni,  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  lie  had  delivered  her  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  having  her  murdered,  and  of  thus  securing  to  him- 
self, without  farther  opposition  or  delay,  the  estates  for  which  he  had 
eo  long  and  so  desperately  contended.  Yet,  if  this  wns  hie  design, 
there  appeared  no  necessity  for  sending  her  to  such  a  distance  from  the 
castle;  for,  if  any  dread  of  discovery  had  made  him  unwilling  to  per- 
petrate the  deed  there,  a  much  nearer  place  might  have  sufficed  for  the 
purpose  of  concealment.  These  considerations,  however,  did  not  im- 
mediately occur  to  Emily,  with  whom  so  many  circumstances  conspired 
to  rouse  terror,  that  she  had  no  power  to  oppose  it,  or  to  inquire  coolly 
into  its  grounds ;  and,  if  she  had  done  so,  still  there  were  many  appear- 
ances which  would  too  well  have  justified  her  must  terrible  apprehen- 
sions. She  did  not  dare  to  speak  to  her  conductors,  at  the  sound  of 
whose  voices  she  trembled ;  and  when,  now  and  then,  she  stole  a  glance 
at  them,  their  countenances,  seen  imperfectly  through  the  gloom  of  even- 
ing, served  to  confirm  her  fears. 

The  sun  had  now  been  set  some  time ;  heavy  clouds,  whose  lower 
skirts  were  tinged  with  sulphureous  crimson,  lingered  in  the  west,  and 
threw  a  reddish  tint  upon  the  pine  forests,  which  sent  forth  a  solemn 
pound  as  the  breeze  rolled  over  them.  The  hbllow  moan  struck  upon 
Emily's  heart  and  served  to  render  more  gloomy  and  terrific  every 
object  around  her, — the  mountains,  shaded  in  twilight— the  gleaming 
torrent  hoarsely  roaring — the  black  forests,  and  the  deep  glen,  broken 
Into  rocky  recesses,  overshadowed  by  cypress  and  sycamore,  and  wind' 
ing  into  long  obscurity.  To  this  glen,  Emily,  as  she  sent  forth  her 
anxious  eye,  thought  there  was  no  end  ;  no  hamlet,  or  even  cottage, 
was  seen,  and  still  no  distant  bark  of  watch-dog,  or  even  faint,  far-off 
halloo,  come  on  the  wind.  In  a  tremulous  voice,  she  now  ventured  to 
remind  the  guides  that  it  was  growing  late,  and  to  ask  again  how  far 
they  had  to  go;  but  they  were  too  much  occupied  by  their  own  dis- 
course to  attend  to  her  question,  which  she  forbore  to  repeat,  lest  it 
should  provoke  a  surly  answer.  Having,  however,  soon  after  finished 
their  supper,  the  men  collected  the  fragments  into  their  wallet,  and 
proceeded  along  this  winding  glen  in  gloomy  silence;  while  Emily 
uguin  mused  upon  her  own  situation,  and  concerning  the  motives  of  llon- 
toni  fur  involving  her  in  it  That  it  was  for  soma  evil  purpose  towards 
herself,  she  could  not  doubt;  and  it  seemed,  that  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  destroy  her,  with  a  view  of  immediately  seizing  her  estates,  he 
meant  to  reserve  her  awhile  in  concealment,  for  some  more  terrible 
design — for  one  that  might  equally  gratify  his  avarice,  and  still  more 
his  deep  revengo.  At  this  moment,  remembering  tiignor  Urochio  and 
his  behavior  in  the  corridor,  a  few  preceding  nights,  the  latter  supposi- 
tion, horrible  as  it  was,  strengthened  her  in  her  belief.     Yet,  why  remove 
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her  from  the  castle,  where  deeds  of  darkness  had,  she  feared,  been  oiten 
executed  with  secrecy? — from  chambers,  perhaps, 

"  With  niu j  ■  bD]  ml  mldnlgbt  murder  lUln'i" 

The  dread  of  what  she  might  be  going  to  encounter  was  now  so  ex- 
cessive that  it  sometimes  threatened  her  senses;  and  often  aa  she  went, 
she  thought  of  her  late  father,  and  of  all  he  would  have  suffered,  could 
be  have  foreseen  the  strange  and  dreadful  events  of  her  futnre  life ; 
and  how  anxiously  be  would  have  avoided  that  fatal  confidence,  which 
committed  his  daughter  to  the  cure  of  a  woman  so  weak  as  Madame 
Hontoni.  flp  MMUalfl  amd  jmnrobsMa.  indeed,  did  her  present  situa- 
tion appear  to  Emily  herself,  particularly  when  she  compared  it  with 
the  repose  and  beauty  of  her  early  days,  that  there  were  momenta 
when  she  could  almost  have  believed  herself  the  victim  of  frightful 
■visions  glaring  upon  a  disordered  fancy. 

™   'rained  by  tl 

cuteness  was,  at  length,  lost  in  gloomy  despair, 
view  of  what  might  await  her  hereafter,  rendered  her  almost  indiffer- 


their  acutenesa  was,  at  length,  lost  in  gloomy  despa 
of  what  might  await  her  hereafter,  rendered 
o  the  surrounding  dangers.  She  now  looked,  with  little  emotion, 
on  the  wild  dingles  and  the  gloom;  road  and  mountains,  whose  outlines 
only  were  distinguishable  through  the  dusk ;  — objects  which  but  lately 
had  affected  her  spirits  so  much  as  to  awaken  horrid  views  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  tinge  these  with  their  own  gloc 


seemed  charged  with  thuuder,  passed  slowly  along  the  heavens,  show- 
ing at  intervals  the  trembling  stars;  while  the  groves  of  cypress  and 
sycamore,  that  overhung  Uio  rocks,  waved  high  in  the  breeze  as  it  swept 
over  the  glen,  and  then  rushed  among  the  distant  woods.  Emily  shiv- 
ered as  it  passed. 

Where  is  the  torch !  suid  Ugo ;  it  grows  dark. 

Not  so  dark,  yet,  replied  Bertram),  but  we  may  find  our  way,  and 
'lis  best  not  to  light  the  torch  before  we  can  help,  for  it  may  betray  us, 
if  any  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  is  abroad. 

Ugo  muttered  something  which  Emily  did  not  understand,  mid  they 
proceeded  in  darkness,  wbile  she  almost  wished  that  the  enemy  might 
discover  thou ;  for  from  change  there  was  something  to  hope,  since  she 
could  scarcely  imagine  any  situation  more  dreadful  than  her  present  one. 

As  they  moved  slowly  along,  her  attention  was  surprised  by  a  thin 
tapering  name  that  appeared,  by  fits,  at  the  point  of  the  pike,  which 
Bertraud  carried,  resembling  what  she  hod  observed  on  the  lance  of  the 
sentinel  the  night  Madame  Montoni  died,  and  which  he  had  said  was 
an  omen.  The  event  immediately  following  it,  appeared  to  justify  the 
assertion,  and  a  superstitious  impression  had  remained  on  Emily's  mind 


gloomy  silence,  which  was  at  length  interrupted  by  Bertrand. 

Let  us  light  the  torch,  said  he,  and  get  under  shelter  of  the  woods ; — 
a  storm  it  coming  on — look  at  my  lance. 
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He  held  it  forth,  with  the  flame  tapering  at  its  point.* 

Ay,  said  Ugo,  yon  an  not  one  of  those  that  believe  in  omens :  we 
nave  left  cowards  nt  the  castle,  who  would  turn  pale  at  such  a  sight;  I 
have  often  seen  it  before  a  thunder-storm;  it  is  an  omen  of  that,  andono 
is  coming  now,  sure  enough.     The  clouds  flash  fast  already. 

Emily  was  relieved  by  this  conversation  from  some  of  the  terrors  of  su- 
perstition ;  but  those  of  reason  increased,  as,  waiting  while  Ugo  searched 
for  a  flint  to  strike  tiro,  she  watched  the  pale  lightning  gleam  over  the 
woods  they  were  about  to  enter,  and  illumine  the  harsh  countenances 
of  her  companions.  Ugo  could  not  find  a  flint,  and  Bertrsnd  became 
impatient,  for  the  thunder  sounded  hollowly  at  a  distance,  and  the 
lightning  was  more  frequent.  Sometimes  it  revealed  the  nearer  recesses 
of  the  woods,  or  displaying  some  opening  in  their  summits,  illumined 
the  ground  beneath  with  partial  splendor,  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees 
preserving  the  surrounding  scene  in  deep  shadow. 

At  length  Ugo  found  a  flint,  and  the  torch  was  lighted.  The  men 
then  dismounted,  and,  having  assisted  Emily,  led  the  mules  towards  the 
woods,  that  skirted  the  glen  on  the  left,  over  broken  ground,  frequently 
interrupted  with  brushwood  and  with  plants,  which  she  was  often 
obliged  to  make  a  circuit  to  avoid. 

She  could  not  approach  these  woods  without  experiencing  a  keener 
sense  of  her  danger.  Their  deep  silence,  except  when  the  wind  swept 
among  their  branches,  and  impenetrable  glooms  shown  partially  by  the 
sndden  flash,  and  then,  by  the  red  glare  of  the  torch,  which  served  only 
to  make  darkness  visible,  were  circumstances  that  contributed  to  renew 
all  her  most  terrible  apprehensions ;  she  thought,  too,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  countenances  of  her  conductors  displayed  more  than  their 
usual  fierceness,  mingled  with  a  kind  of  lurking  exultation,  which  they 
seemed  endeavoring  to  disguise.  To  her  affrighted  fancy  it  occurred, 
that  they  were  leading  her  into  these  woods  to  complete  the  will  of 
Montoni  by  her  murder.  The  horrid  suggestion  called  a  groan  from 
her  heart,  which  surprised  her  companions,  who  turned  round  quickly 
towards  her,  and  she  demanded  why  they  led  her  thither,  beseeching 
them  to  continue  their  way  along  the  open  glen,  which  she  represented 
to  be  less  dangerous  than  the  woods  in  a  thunder-storm. 

No,  no,  said  Bertrand,  wo  know  beet  where  the  danger  lies.  See 
how  the  clouds  open  over  our  heads.  Besides,  we  can  glide  under  cover 
of  the  woods  with  less  hazard  of  being  seen,  should  any  of  the  enemy 
be  wandering  this  way.  By  holy  8t.  Peter  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 
I've  as  stout  a  heart  as  the  best,  as  many  a  poor  devil  could  tell,  if  he 
were  alive  again — bnt  what  can  we  do  against  numbers! 

What  are  you  whining  about  ?  said  Ugo,  contemptuously ;  who  fears 
numbers  ?  Let  tlicm  come,  though  they  were  as  many  as  the  signor's 
castle  could  hold ;  I  would  show  the  knaves  wliat  fighting  is.  For  yon 
— I  would  lay  you  quietly  in  a  dry  ditch,  where  you  might  peep  out, 
and  see  me  put  the  rogue*  to  flight. — Who  talks  of  fear! 

Bertrand  replied,  with  a  horrible  oath,  that  he  did  not  like  such 
jesting,  and  a  violent  altercation  ensued,  which  was,  at  length,  silenced 
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by  the  thunder,  whose  deep  volley  was  heard  afar,  rolling  onward  till 
it  burst  over  their  heads  in  sounds  that  seemed  to  shake  the  earth  to 
its  centre.  The  ruffians  paused,  and  looked  upon  each  other.  Between 
the  boles  of  the  tree,  the  blue  lightning  flashed  and  quivered  along  the 
ground,  while  as  Emily  looked  under  the  boughs,  the  mountains  be- 
yond frequently  appeared  to  be  clothed  in  livid  flame.  At  this  moment, 
perhaps,  she  felt  less  fear  of  the  storm  than  did  cither  of  her  com- 
panions, for  other  terrors  occupied  her  mind. 

The  men  now  rested  under  an  enormous  chestnut-tree,  and  fixed 
their  pikes  in  the  ground  at  some  distance ;  on  the  iron  points  of  which 
Emily  repeatedly  observed  the  lightning  play,  and  then  glide  down 
them  into  the  earth. 

I  would  we  were  well  in  the  signor'a  castle  I  said  Bertrand,  I  know 
not  why  he  should  send  us  on  this  business.  Hark  I  how  it  rattle* 
above,  there  1  1  could  almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  turn  priest  and 
pray.     Ugo  has  got  a  rOBary  I 

No,  replied  Ugo,  I  leave  it  to  cowards  like  thee,  to  carry  rosaries — 1 
carry  a  sword. 

And  much  good  may  it  do  thee  in  fighting  against  the  storm!  said 
Bertrand. 

Another  peal,  which  was  reverberated  in  tremendous  echoes  among 
the  mountains,  silenced  them  for  a  moment.  As  it  rolled  away,  Ugo 
proposed  going  on.  We  are  only  losing  time  here,  said  he,  for  the 
thick  boughs  of  the  wood  will  shelter  us  as  well  ns  this  chestnut- tret.-. 

They  again  led  the  mules  forward  between  the  boles  of  the  trees  and 
over  pathless  grass,  that  concealed  their  high  knotted  roots.  The  rising 
wind  was  now  heard  contending  with  the  thunder,  as  it  rushed  furi- 
ously among  the  branches  above,  and  brightened  the  red  flame  of  the 
torch,  which  threw  a  stronger  light  forward  among  the  woods,  and 
allowed  their  gloomy  recesses  to  ho  suitable  resorts  for  the  wolves,  of 
which  Ugo  had  formerly  spoken. 

At  length  the  strength  of  the  wind  seemed  to  drive  the  storm  before 
it,  for  the  thunder  rolled  away  into  distance,  and  was  only  faintly 
heard.  After  travelling  through  Ihe  woods  for  nearly  an  hour,  during 
which  the  elements  seemed  to  have  returned  to  repose,  the  travellers 
gradually  ascending  from  the  glen,  found  themselves  upon  the  open 
brow  of  a  mountain,  with  a  wide  valley  extending  in  misty  moonlight 
»t  their  feet,  and  above,  the  blue  sky  trembling  through  the  few  thin 
clouds  that  lingered  after  the  storm,  and  were  sinking  slowly  u>  the 
verge  of  the  horizon. 

Emily's  spirits,  now  that  she  hud  quitted  the  woods,  began  to  revive; 
*(ir  she  considered,  that  if  these  men  had  received  an  order  to  destroy 
ncr,  they  would  probably  have  executed  their  barbarous  purpose  in  the 
Military  wild  from  which  they  had  just  emerged,  where  the  deed  would 
nuve  been  shrouded  from  every  human  eye.  Reassured  by  this  reflec- 
tion, nnd  by  the  quiat  demeanor  of  her  guides,  Emily,  ns  they  pro- 
ceeded silently,  in  a  kind  of  sheep-track,  that  wound  along  the  skirts  of 
the  woods,  which  ascended  on  the  right,  could  not  survey  the  sleeping 
beauty  of  the  vale,  to  which  they  were  declining,  without  a  moment- 
ary sensation  of  pleasure.    It  seemed  varied  with  woods,  pastures,  and 
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eloping  ground*,  and  was  screened  to  the  north  and  the  east  by  an  am- 
phitheatre of  the  Apennines,  whose  outline  on  the  horizon  was  hero 
broken  into  varied  and  elegant  forms;  to  the  west  and  the  sonth,  the 
landscape  extended  indistinctly  into  the  lowlands  of  Tuscany. 

There  is  the  sen  yonder,  sold  Bertrand,  as  if  he  had  known  that  Em- 
ily was  examining  the  twilight  view,  yonder  in  the  west,  though  we 

Emily  already  perceived  a  change  in  the  climate,  from  that  of  the 
wild  and  mountainous  tract  she  bad  left;  and.  as  she  continued  de- 
scending, the  air  became  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  a  thousand  name- 
less flowers  among  the  grass  called  forth  by  the  late  rain.  Bo  sooth- 
ingly beautiful  was  the  scene  aronnd  her.  and  so  strikingly  contrasted 
to  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  those  to  which  she  had  long  been  confined, 


and  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  who  moved  among  them,  that  die 
could  almost  have  fancied  herself  again  at  La  Vallee,  and  wondering 
why  Montoni  had  sent  her  hither,  could  scarcely  believe  that  he  had 


selected  so  enchanting  a  spot  for  any  cruel  design.  It  was,  however, 
probably  not  the  Boot,  bat  the  persons,  who  happened  to  inhabit  it, 
and  to  whose  care  no  could  safely  commit  the  execution  of  his  plans, 
whatever  they  might  be,  that  had  determined  his  choice. 

She  now  ventured  again  to  inquire,  whether  they  were  near  the  place 
of  their  destination,  and  was  answered  by  Ugo,  that  they  hod  not  for 
to  go.  Only  to  the  wood  of  chestnuts  in  the  valley  yonder,  said  he, 
there,  by  the  brook,  that  sparkles  with  the  moon;  I  wish  I  was 
once  at  rest  there,  with  a  flask  of  good  wine,  and  a  slice  of  Tuscany 

Emily's  spirits  revived,  when  she  heard  that  tha  journey  was  so 
nearly  concluded,  and  saw  the  wood  of  chestnut  in  an  open  part  of  the 
vale,  on  the  margin  of  the  stream. 

In  a  short  time  they  reached  the  entrance  of  the  wood,  and  perceived 
between  the  twinkling  leaves  a  light  streaming  from  a  distant  cottage 
window.  They  proceeded  along  the  edge  of  the  brook  to  where  the 
trees,  crowding  over  it,  excluded  the  moonbeams;  but  a  long  line  of 
light,  from  the  cottage  above,  was  seen  on  its  dark  tremulous  surface. 
Bertrand  now  stepped  on  first,  and  Emily  heard  him  knock,  and  call 
loudly  at  the  door.  As  she  reached  it,  the  small  upper  casement,  where 
the  light  appeared,  was  unclosed  by  a  man,  who  having  inquired  what 
they  wanted,  immediately  descended,  let  them  into  a  neat  rustic  cot, 
(mil  called  up  his  wife  to  set  refreshments  before  the  travellers.  As 
this  man  convened  rather  apart  with  Bertrand,  Emily  anxiously  sur- 
veyed him.  lie  was  a  tall  bat  not  a  robust  peasant,  of  a  sallow  0111- 
plexion,  and  hud  a  shrewd  and  canning  eye;  his  countenance  was  not 
of  a  character  to  win  the  ready  confidence  of  youth,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  hi*  manner  that  might  conciliate  a  stranger. 

Ugo  called  impatiently  for  supper,  and  in  a  tone  as  if  he  knew  hi* 
authority  here  tu  be  unquestionable.  1  expected  you  an  hour  ago,  said 
the  peasant,  tor  1  haw  hail  Signor  Montoni's  letter  these  three  hours, 
and  I  and  my  wife  hud  given  you  up,  and  gone  to  bed.  How  did  you 
fare  in  the  storm  f 

HI  enough,  replied  Ugo :  111  enough,  and  we  are  like  to  fare  ill  enough 


here,  too,  unless  yon  will  make  more  haste.  Get  na  more  wine,  and 
let  tu  sea  what  you  have  to  eat. 

Tho  peasant  placed  before  them  all  that  his  cottage  afforded — hum, 
wine,  figs,  and  grapes,  of  such  size  and  flavor  as  Emily  had  seldom 
tasted. 

After  taking  refreshment,  she  was  shown  by  the  peasant's  wife  to 
her  little  bedchamber,  where  she  asked  some  questions  concerning 
Montoni,  to  which  the  woman,  whose  name  was  Dorms,  gare  reserved 
answers,  pretending  ignorance  of  his  BncflUnxa'i  intention  in  sending 
Emily  hither,  but  acknowledging  that  her  husband  bad  been  apprised 
Hi'  tho  circumstance.  Perceiving  that  she.  could  obtain  no  intelligence 
concerning  her  destination,  Emily  dismissed  Dorina,  and  retired  to  re- 
pose ;  but  all  the  busy  scenes  of  the  past,  and  the  anticipated  ones  of 
the  future,  came  to  her  anxious  mind,  and  conspired  with  the  sense  of 
her  new  situation  to  banish  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XXXIII 


"Wy  naught  wontnl  bat  InapWaT  rwt, 

BlHp-Muihtne  |To>t*  nut  quiet  liwni  between. 
And  lower?  beriri  that  slunbrutu  Influents  kest, 
Fripqi  [mpi>l«  breathed,  suit  ban kr.  of  ptnunt  gree 


When  Emily,  in  tho  morning,  opened  her  casement,  she  wr.s  sur- 
prised to  observe  the  beauties  that  surrounded  it.  The  cottage  -was 
nearly  embowered  in  the  woods,  which  were  chiefly  of  chestnut,  inter- 
mixed with  some  cypress,  larch,  and  sycamore.  Beneath  the  dark 
and  spreading  branches,  appeared  to  the  north  and  to  the  east  the 
woody  Apennines,  ruing  in  majestic  amphitheatre,  not  black  with 
pines,  as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  ace  them,  but  their  loftiest  sum- 
mit* crowned  with  ancient  forests  of  chestnut,  oak,  and  Oriental 
plane,  now  animated  with  the  rich  tints  of  autumn,  and  which  swept 
downward  to  the  valley  uninterruptedly,  except  where  some  bold 
rocky  promontory  looked  out  from  among  the  foliage,  and  caught  tho 
pacing  gleam.  Vineyard*  stretched  alone  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  elegant  villa*  of  the  Tuscan  nobility  frequently  adorned  the 
scene,  and  overlooked  slopes  clothed  with  proves  of  olive,  innlberri, 
orange,  and  lemon.  The  plain  lo  which  these  declined  was  colored 
with  tho  riolie*  of  cultivation,  whose  mingled  hues  were  mellowed  into 
harmony  by  an  Italian  sun.  Vines,  their  purple  clusters  blushing  be- 
tween the  russet  foliage,  hung  in  luxuriant  festoons  from  the  branches 
of  standard  fig  and  cherry  trees,  while  pastures  of  verdure,  onoh  ns 
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Emily  had  seldom  seen  in  Italy,  enriched  tbe  hank*  of  a  stream  that, 
after  descending  from  the  mountain.",  wound  along  the  landscape, 
which  it  ivllectud  to  a  bay  of  the  sea.  There,  far  in  the  west,  the  wa- 
tc-s  Puling  into  the  sky,  assumed  a  tint  of  the  faintest  purple,  and  the 
line  oi'  separation  between  them  was  now  and  then,  discernible  wily 
by  the  progress  of  a  sail,  brightened  with  a  sunbeam  along  the  liuri- 


The  cottage,  which  was  shaded  by  the  woods  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  open  only  to  his  evening  light,  was  covered 
entirely  with  Tines,  fig-trees,  and  jessamine,  whose  flowers  surpassed 
in  size  and  fragrance  any  that  Emily  had  wen.  These  ripening  clusters 
of  grapes  hung  round  her  little  casement.  The  turf,  that  grew  under 
tbo  woods,  was  inlaid  with  a  variety  of  wild-flowers  and  perfumed 
herbs,  and  on  the  opposite  margin  of  the  stream,  whose  current  dif- 
fused freshness  beneath  the  shade,  rose  a  grove  of  lemon  and  orange 
trees.  This,  though  nearly  opposite  to  Emily's  window,  did  not  inter- 
rupt her  prospect,  but  rather  heightened,  by  its  dark  verdure,  the  effect 
of  tbe  perspective  ;  and  to  her  this  spot  was  a  bower  of  sweets,  whose 
charms  communicated  imperceptibly  to  her  mind  somewhat  of  their 
own  serenity. 

She  was  soon  summoned  to  breakfast  by  the  peasant's  daughter,  a 
girl  about  seventeen,  of  a  pleasant  countenance,  which  Emily  was  glad 
to  observe  seemed  animated  with  the  pure  affections  of  nature,  though 
the  others  that  surrounded  her  expressed,  more  or  less,  the  wont 
qualities — cruelty,  ferocity,  ounning,  and  duplicity ;  of  the  latter  stylo 
of  conntenanoe,  especially,  were  those  of  the  peasant  and  his  wife. 
Moddulina  spoke  little,  but  what  she  said  was  in  a  soft  voice,  and  with 
an  air  of  modesty  and  complaocney  that  interested  Emily,  who  break- 
fasted at  a  separate  table  with  Dorina,  white  Ugo  and  Bertrand  were 
taking  a  repast  of  Tuscany  bacon  and  wine  with  their  host,  near  the 
cottage  door;  when  thev  hod  finished  which,  Ugo,  rising  hastily,  in- 
quired for  his  mule,  and  Emily  learned  that  he  was  to  return  to  Udol- 
pho,  while  Bertrand  remained  at  the  cottage ;  a  circumstance  which, 
though  it  did  not  surprise,  distressed  her. 

When  Ugo  was  departed,  Emily  proposed  to  walk  In  the  neighboring 
woods ;  but,  on  being  told  that  she  must  not  quit  the  cottage  without 
having  Bertrand  for  her  attendant,  she  withdrew  to  her  own  room. 
There,  as  her  eyes  settled  on  the  towering  Apennines,  she  recollected 
the  terrific  scenery  they  had  exhibited,  and  the  horrors  she  hod  suf- 
fered on  the  preceding  night,  particularly  at  the  momont  when  Ber- 
trand had  betrayed  himself  to  be  an  assassin ;  and  these  remembrances 
awakened  a  train  of  images  which,  since  they  abstracted  her  from  a 
consideration  of  her  own  situation,  she  pursued  for  some  time,  and 
then  arranged  in  the  following  lines ;  pleased  to  have  discovered  any 
innocent  means  by  which  she  could  beguile  an  hour  of  misfortune. 


THE  PILGRIM. 


Slow  n'«r  tbe  Aihbd 
A  patient  Pllrrlm  w, 
To  rtsck  the  liAj  of 


With  ill  Ui<  HitSe  'tilth  hit  and  m 
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From  BMHatefle-topi  sold  died  the  avealnf  nj. 
And,  itretih'o'  In  twilight,  slept  the  rale  bil«, 
And  Daw  the  laK,  lent  purple  utreakt  of  dir 
Aloag  [be  melencholr  Vnt  Me  How. 
Hhrh  o'er  hi*  heed  tlw  mtiae  pint*  complain, 
Ai  on  their  mmmlt  rolla  the  brnoie  of  night ; 
Beneath,  tba  boareeeireani  ebliiee  the  rueki  la  Tain: 
Tbfl  llltrlm  pauew  on  tlw  dliij  height, 
Thee  to  the  vein  bli  caution*  etep  be  jireu'd. 
For  them  ■  hermit's  trw  wn  rtlml j  Hen, 
Creatine  the  roah,  ud  then  khi  llmbe  might  reet, 
Cbeer'dln  the  good  pool  care,  by  fagot**  iheeii, 
On  Inly  badi  nor  rifle  lib)  tt«u  moleat 

TJnhipar  Like  I  ha  on — 

BdilMl  lt«eli**tl     ' 

No  Mendlr  moo: 

Athwart  tie  road 

On  h  In  vent  a  reaper  hymn  he  uu 

The  hymn,  IhU  oirhtl y  nooU.ec  him  to 

PKm  on  lil.  benulua*  pn-r  the  rattan  ■ 

The  Pilgrim  Maria  ta  Aeetn.  '  ■  " 

Yet  hli  meek  epirtt  kit 

Bat  dying,  lor  lilt  fflnr 

Preferring  the  solitude  of  her  room  to  the  company  of  lb*  parson* 
below  stairs,  Emily  dined  above,  and  Maddelina  was  Buffered  to  attend 
her,  from  whose  simple  conversation  alio  learned,  that  the  peasant  and 
his  wife  were  old  inhabitants  of  this  cottage,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased for  them  by  Montoni,  in  reward  of  some  service  rendered  him 
many  years  before,  by  Marco,  to  whom  Carlo,  the  steward  at  the 
castle,  was  nearly  related.  So  many  years  ago,  signora,  added  Mad- 
delina, that  I  know  nothing  about  it;  but  my  father  did  the  aignor  a 
great  good,  for  my  mother  has  often  said  to  him,  this  cottage  was  the 
least  he  ought  to  have  had. 

To  tho  mention  of  this  circumstance  Emily  listened  with  a  painful 
interest,  since  it  appeared  to  give  a  frightful  color  to  the  character  of 
Marco,  whose  service,  thus  rewarded  by  Montoni,  she  could  scarcely 
doubt  had  been  criminal ;  and,  if  so,  had  too  mnch  reason  to  believe 
that  she  had  been  committed  into  his  hands  for  some  desperate  pur- 
pose. Did  yoo  ever  hear  how  many  years  it  is,  said  Emily,  who  was 
considering  of  Signora  Lanrentini's  disappearance  from  Udolpho,  since 
your  father  performed  the  service  yon  spoke  oft 

It  was  a  little  before  he  came  to  live  at  the  cottage,  signora,  replied 
Maddelina,  and  that  is  about  eighteen  years  ago. 

This  was  near  the  period  when  Signora  Laurentini  had  been  said  tc 
disappear,  and  it  occurred  to  Emily  that  Marco  had  assisted  in  that 
mysterious  affair,  and,  perhaps,  had  been  employed  in  a  murder.  This 
horrible  -suggestion  fixed  her  in  such  profonnd  reverie,  that  Maddelina 
quitted  the  room  uiipcrcdvtd  hy  her,  and  she  remained  unconscious  uf 
nil  uround  her  for  a  considerable  time.  Tears,  at  length,  come  to  lur 
relief;  after  indulging  which,  her  spirits  becoming  calmer,  she  ecu.-*'! 
lo  tremble  at  a  view  of  evils  that  might  never  arrive ;  and  had  sutti- 
cicnt  resolution  to  inde:ivor  to  withdraw  Iter  thoughts  from  the  nui- 
ti-mphtion  uf  her  own  interest",  Remembering  the  lew  hooks  whi.Ii 
even  in  the  hurry  of  her  departure  from  Udolpho  she  had  put  into  her 
little  package,  she  sat  down  with  one  of  them  at  her  pleasant  case- 
ment,  whence  her  eyes  often  w&wkTcd.  from  the  page  to  the  land- 
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scape,  whose  beanty  gradually  soothed  her  mind  into  gentle  melan- 

Hero  she  remained  alone  till  evening,  and  saw  the  sun  descend  the 
western  sky,  through  all  his  pomp  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the 
mountains,  and  gleam  upon  the  distant  ocean  and  the  stealing  sails,  as 
lie  sank  amidst  the  waves.  Then,  at  the  mining  hour  of  twilight,  her. 
softened  thoughts  returned  to  Valancourt ;  ahe  again  recollected,  every 
circumstance  connected  with  the  midnight  music,  and  all  that  might 
assist  her  conjecture  concerning  his  imprisonment  at  the  castle,  and, 
becoming  confirmed  in  the  supposition  that  it  was  bis  voice  she  Had 
heard  there,  she  looked  back  to  that  gloomy  abode  with  emotions  of 
grief  and  momentary  regret. 

Refreshed  by  the  cool  and  fragrant  air,  and  her  spirits  soothed  to  a 
state  of  gentle  melancholy  by  the  still  murmur  of  the  brook  below  and 


of  the  woods  around,  ahe  lingered  at  her  cascinaut  long  after  the  sun 
"ey  sinking  int*      ' 
ding  mountains,  £  , 

raaiued  visible.     But  a  clear  moonlight,  that  succeeded,  gave  to  the 


had  set,  watching  the  valley  sinking  into  obscurity,  till  only  the  grand 
outline  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  shadowed  upon  the  horizon,  re- 


landscape  what  time  gives  to  the  scenes  of  past  life,  when  it  softens 
all  their  harsher  features,  and  throws  over  the  whole  the  mellowing 
shade  of  distent  contemplation.  The  scenes  of  La  Vallee,  in  the  early 
morn  of  her  life,  when  she  was  protected  and  beloved  by  parents 
equally  loved,  appeared  in  Emily's  memory  tenderly  beautiful  like  the 
prospect  before  her,  and  awakened  mournful  comparisons.  Unwilling 
to  encounter  the  coarse  behavior  of  the  peasant  s  wife,  she  remained 
supperlesa  in  her  room,  while  she  wept  again  over  her  forlorn  and 
perilous  condition,  a  review  of  which  entirely  overcame  the  small  re- 
mains of  her  fortitude,  and,  reducing  her  to  temporary  despondence, 
she  wished  to  be  released  from  the  heavy  load  of  life  that  had  so  long 
oppressed  her,  and  prayed  to  Heaven  to  take  her,  in  its  mercy,  to  her 
parents. 

Wearied  with  weeping,  she  at  length  lay  down  on  her  mattress,  and 
sunk  to  sleep,  bat  was  soon  awakened  by  a  knocking  at  her  chamber 
door,  and,  starting  up  in  terror,  she  heard  a  voice  calling  her.  The 
image  of  Bertrand,  with  a  stiletto  in  his  hand,  appeared  to  her  alarmed 
fancy,  and  she  neither  opened  the  door  nor  answered,  but  listened  in 
profound  silence,  til),  the  voice  repeating  her  name  in  the  same  low 
tone,  she  demanded  who  called.  It  is  1,  signora,  replied  the  voice, 
which  she  now  distinguished  to  be  Haddelina's ;  pray  open  the  door. 
Don't  be  frightened,  it  is  I. 

And  what  brings  you  here  so  late,  Maddelinat  said  Emily,  as  she 
let  her  in.  Hush !  signora,  for  heaven's  sake,  hush  I— if  we  are  over- 
heard I  shall  never  be  forgiven.  My  father  and  mother  and  Bertrand 
are  all  gone  to  bed,  continued  Haddelina,  as  she  gently  shut  the  door, 
and  crept  forward,  and  I  have  brought  you  some  supper,  for  you  hod 
none,  you  know,  mgnora,  below  stairs.  Here  are  seme  grapes  and 
fig.?,  and  half  n  cup  of  wine.  Emily  thanked  her,  hut  expressed  appre- 
hension lest  this  kindness  should  draw  upon  her  the  resentment  of  Do- 
rina.  when  she  perceived  the  fruit  was  gone.  Take  it  back,  therefore., 
Haddelina,  added  Emily.    I  shall  suffer  much  \«as  icora.  •&»  -wb»x  <&'•*■» 
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than  I  should  do  If  this  net  of  good-nature  were  to  subject  you  to  yoni 
mother's  displeasure. 

O  Mgnora!  there  Is  no  danger  of  that,  replied  Haddelina;  my  mo- 
ther cunnot  miss  the  trait,  tor  1  saved  it  from  my  own  supper.  Yon 
will  tiuifce  me  very  unhappy  if  you  refuse  to  take  it,  signora.  Emily 
was  so  much  affected  by  this  instance  of  the  good  girl's  generosity,  that 
she  remained  for  some  time  unable  to  reply,  and  Haddelina  watched 
her  in  silence,  till,  mistaking  the  cause  of  her  emotion,  she  said — Do  not 
weep  so,  signora  1  My  mother,  to  be  sure,  is  a  little  cross  sometime*, 
but  then  it  is  soon  over, — so  don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart.  Bhe  often 
scolds  me,  too;  but  then  I  have  learned  to  bear  it;  and,  when  she  has 
done,  if  I  can  but  steal  out  into  the  woods,  and  play  upon  my  stiecadc, 
I  forget  it  all  directly. 

Emily,  smiling  through  her  tears,  told  Haddelina  that  she  was  a  good 
girl,  and  then  accepted  her  offering.  She  wished  anxiously  to  know 
whether  Bertraad  and  Donna  had  spoken  of  Montoni,  or  of  his  designs 
concerning  herself,  in  the  presence  of  Haddelina,  but  disdained  to  tempt 
the  innocent  girl  to  a  conduct  so  mean  as  that  of  betraying  the  pri- 
vate conversation  of  her  parents.  When  she  was  departing,  Emily  re- 
quested that  she  would  come  to  her  room  as  often  as  she  dared  with- 
out offending  her  mother;  and  Haddelina,  after  promising  that  she 
would  do  so,  stole  softly  back  again  to  her  own  chamber. 

Thus  several  days  passed,  during  which  Emily  remained  in  her  own 
room,  Haddelina  attending  her  only  at  her  repast,  whose  gentle  coun- 
tenance and  manners  soothed  her  more  than  any  circumstance  she  hud 
known  for  many  months.  Of  her  pleasant  embowered  chamber  she 
now  became  fond,  and  began  to  experience  in  it  those  feelings  of  secu- 
rity which  we  naturally  attach  to  home.  In  this  interval,  aim,  her 
mind,  having  been  undisturbed  by  any  new  circumstance  of  disgust  or 
alarm,  recovered  its  tone  sufficiently  to  permit  her  enjoyment  of  her 
books,  among  which  she  found  some  unfinished  sketches  of  landscapes, 
several  blank  sheets  of  paper,  with  her  drawing  instruments,  and  she 
was  thns  enabled  to  nniose  herself  with  selecting  some  of  the  lovely 
features  of  the  prospect  that  her  window  commanded,  and  combining 
them  in  scenes,  to  which  her  tasteful  fancy  gave  a  last  grace.  In  these 
little  sketches  she  generally  placed  interesting  groups,  characteristic  of 
the  scenery  they  animated,  and  often  contrived  to  tell,  with  perspicu- 
ity, some  simple  and  affecting  story,  when,  as  a  tear  fell  over  the  pic- 
tured griefs  which  her  imagination  drew,  she  would  forget,  for  a  mo- 
ment, her  real  sufferings.  Thus  innocently  sho  beguiled  Uio  heavj 
hours  of  misfortune,  and,  with  meek  patience,  awaited  the  events  o't 
futurity. 

A  beautiful  evening,  that  had  succeeded  to  a  sultry  day,  at  length 
induced  Emily  to  walk,  though  she  knew  that  Bert  rand  must  attorn! 
her,  and,  with  Maddclino  for  her  companion,  she  left  the  cottage,  fol- 
lowed by  Bertrund,  who  allowed  her  to  choose  her  own  way.  Tht 
hnur  was  cool  and  si  leu  t,  and  she  could  not  look  upon  the  country 
around  her  without  delight.  How  lovely,  too,  appeared  the  brilliant 
bine  that  colored  all  the  upper  regions  of  sir,  and,  thence  fading  down- 
ward, was  lost  in  the  saffron  glow  of  the  horizon  1     Nor  less  bo  were 
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Cl.e  varied  shades  and  warm  coloring  of  the  Apennines,  as  the  evening 
sun  threw  its  flaming  rays  athwart  their  broken  surface.  Emily  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  stream  under  the  shades  that  overhung  its 
grassy  margin.  On  the  opposite  banks,  the  pastures  were  animated 
with  herds  of  cattle  of  a  beautiful  cream-color;  and,  beyond,  were 
groves  of  lemon  and  orange,  with  fruit  glowing  on  the  branches,  fre- 
quent almost  as  the  leaves,  whioh  partly  concealed  it.  She  pursued 
her  way  towards  the  sea,  whioh  reflected  the  wans  glow  of  sunset, 
while  the  cliffs,  that  rose  over  its  edge,  were  tinted  with  the  last  rays. 
The  valley  was  terminated  on  the  right  by  a  lofty  promontory,  whose 
summit,  impending  over  the  waves,  was  crowned  with  a  ruined  tower, 
now  serving  for  the  purpose  of  a  beacon,  whose  shattered  battlements 
and  the  extending  wings  of  some  sea/owl  that  circled  near  it,  were  still 
illumined  by  the  upward  beams  of  the  son,  though  his  disk  was  now 
sunk  beneath  the  horizon ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  rain,  the  cliff 
on  which  it  stood,  and  the  waves  at  its  foot,  were  shaded  with  the  first 
tints  of  twilight. 

Having  reached  this  headland,  Emily  gazed  with  solemn  pleasure  on 
the  cliffs  that  extended  on  either  hand  along  the  sequestered  shores, 
son:o  crowned  with  groves  of  pine,  and  others  exhibiting  only  barren 
precipices  of  grayish  marble,  except  where  the  crags  were  tufted  with 
myrtle  and  other  aromatic  shrubs.  The  sea  slept  in  a  perfect  calm ;  its 
waves,  dying  in  murmurs  on  the  shores,  flowed  with  the  gentlest  un- 
dulation, while  its  clear  surface  reflected  in  softened  beauty  the  vermeil 
tints  of  the  west.  Emily,  as  aha  looked  upon  the  ocean,  thought  of 
France  and  of  past  times,  and  she  wished — oh  I  how  ardently  and 
vainly  wished — that  its  waves  would  bear  her  to  her  distant  native 

Ah  I  that  vessel,  said  she,  that  vessel,  which  glides  along  so  stately, 
with  its  tall  sails  reflected  in  the  water,  is,  perhaps,  bound  for  France ! 
Happy,  happy  bark!  She  continued  to  gate  upon  it  with  warm  emo- 
tion, till  the  gray  of  twilight  obscured  the  distance,  and  veiled  it  from 
her  view.  The  melancholy  sound  of  the  waves  at  her  feet  assisted  the 
tenderness  that  occasioned  her  tears,  and  this  was  the  only  sound  that 
broke  upon  the  hour,  till,  having  followed  the  windings  of  the  beach 
for  some  time,  a  chorus  of  voioes  passed  her  on  the  air.  She  paused  a 
moment,  wishing  to  hear  more,  yet  fearing  to  be  seen,  and  for  the  first 
time  looked  back  to  Bertrnnd  as  her  protector,  who  was  following,  at 
a  short  distance,  in  company  with  some  other  person.  Reassured  by 
this  circumstance,  she  advanued  towards  the  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
arise  from  behind  a  high  promontory,  that  projected  athwart  the  beach. 
There  was  now  a  sodden  pause  in  the  music,  and  then  ono  female  voice 
was  heard  to  sing  in  a  kind  of  chant  Emily  quickened  her  steps,  mid 
winding  round  the  rock,  saw,  within  the  sweeping  bay  beyond,  which 
was  hung  with  woods  from  the  borders  of  the  beach  to*lhe  very  sum- 
mit of  the  cliffs,  two  groujw  of  peasants,  one  seated  beneath  the  shade* 
and  the  other  standing  on  the  eilge  of  the  sea,  round  the  girl  who  was 
singing,  and  who  held  in  her  hand  a  cliaplet  of  flowers,  which  she 
seemed  about  to  drop  into  the  waves. 

Emily,  listening  with  surprise  and  attention,  distinguished  the  fol- 
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lowing  invocation,  delivered  in  the  pure  and  elegant  tongue  of  Tuscany, 
and  accompanied  by  a  few  pastoral  instruments : 

TO  A  SEA-NYMPH. 

O  nymph !  who  loves  to  float  on  the  green  ware. 
When  Neptune  sleeps  t»eneath  the  moonlight  hoar, 
Lolled  by  the  music's  melancholy  power, 
O  nymph,  wise  from  out  thy  pearly  caws. 

For  Hesper  beams  amid  the  twilight  shade, 
*  And  soon  shall  Cynthia  tremble  ofa- the  tide. 
Gleam  on  these  cJUfc  that  bound  the  oosan's  pride, 
And  lonely  silence  all  the  sir  pervade. 

Then  let  thy  tender  voice  at  dfstanoa  swell, 
And  steal  along  thfs  solitary  shore, 
Sink  on  the  breese,  till  dying— heard  no  more — 
Thou  wakest  the  sadden  maglo  of  thy  shell. 

While  the  long  coast  in  echo  sweet  replies, 
Thy  soothing  strains  the  pensive  heart  begnile. 
And  bid  the  visions  of  the  future  smile, 
O  nymph,  from  oat  thy  pearly  cave— arise  1 

(Chorus)  Arbel 
(Semi-chorus)  Arise ! 

The  last  words  being  repeated  by  the  surrounding  group,  the  garland 
of  flowers  was  thrown  into  the  waves,  and  the  chorus  sinking  gradu- 
ally into  a  chant,  died  away  in  silence. 

What  can  this  mean,  Maddelina?  said  Emily,  awakening  from  the 
pleasing  trance  into  which  the  music  had  lulled  her.  This  is  the  eve 
of  a  festival,  signora,  replied  Maddelina,  and  the  peasants  then  amase 
themselves  with  all  kinds  of  sports. 

But  they  talked  of  a  sea-nymph,  said  Emily ;  how  came  these  good 
people  to  think  of  a  sea-nymph  ? 

Oh,  signora,  rejoined  Maddelina,  mistaking  the  reason  of  Emily's 
surprise,  nobody  believes  in  such  things,  but  oar  old  songs  tell  r>f  them, 
and  when  we  arc  at  our  sports,  we  sometimes  sing  to  them,  and  throw 
garlands  into  the  sea. 

Emily  had  been  early  tanght  to  venerate  Florence  as  the  seat  of  lite- 
rature and  of  the  fine  arts ;  but  that  its  taste  for  classic  story  should 
descend  to  the  peasants  of  the  country,  occasioned  her  both  surprise 
and  admiration.  The  Arcadian  air  of  the  girls  next  attracted  her  at- 
tention. Their  dress  was  a  very  short  full  petticoat  of  light  green, 
with  a  boddice  of  white  silk :  the  sleeves  loose,  and  tied  up  at  the 
shoulders  with  ribbons  and  bunches  of  flowers.  Their  hair,  falling  in 
ringlets  on  their  necks,  was  also  ornamented  with  flowers,  and  with  a 
small  straw  hat,  which,  set  rather  backward  and  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
gave  an  expression  of  gayety  and  smartness  to  the  whole  figure.  When 
the  song  had  concluded,  several  of  these  girls  approached  Emily,  and, 
inviting  her  to  sit  down  among  them,  offered  her  and  Maddelina,  whom 
they  knew,  grapes  and  figs. 

Emily  accepted  their  courtesy,  much  pleased  with  the  gentleness 
and  grace  of  their  manners,  which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  natural  to 
tliem;  and  when  Bertrand  myoti  afoer  f^TOufihed^  and  was  hastily 
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drawing  her  away,  a  peasant,  holding  np  a  flask,  invited  him  to  drink, 
a  temptation  which  Bertrand  was  seldom  very  valiant  in  resisting. 

Let  the  young  lady  loin  in  the  dance,  my  friend,  said  the  peasant, 
while  we  empty  this  flask.  They  are  going  to  begin  directly.  Strike 
up,  my  lads,  strike  up  yonr  tamborines  and  merry  Antes  I 

They  sounded  gayly ;  and  the  younger  peasants  formed  themselves 
into  a  circle,  while  Emily  would  readily  have  joined  had  her  spirits 
been  in  unison  with  their  mirth.  Maddelina,  however,  tripped  it  lightly, 
and  Emily,  as  she  looked  on  the  happy  group,  lost  the  sense  of  her  mis- 
fortunes in  that  of  a  benevolent  pleasure.  But  the  pensive  melancholy 
of  her  mind  returned,  as  she  sat  rather  apart  from  toe  company,  listen- 
ing to  the  mellow  music,  which  the  breeze  softened  as  it  bore  it  away, 
and  watching  the  moon  stealing  its  tremulous  light  over  the  waves 
and  on  the  woody  summits  of  the  clifla  that  wound  along  these  Tus- 
can shores. 

Meanwhile,  Bertrand  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  first  flask,  that 
he  very  willingly  commenced  the  attack  of  a  second ;  and  it  was  late 
before  Emily,  not  without  some  apprehension,  returned  to  the  cottage. 

After  this  evening  she  frequently  walked  with  Maddelina,  but  was 
never  unattended  by  Bertrand ;  and  her  mind  became  by  degrees  as 
tranquil  as  the  circumstances  of  her  situation  would  permit.  The  quiet 
in  which  she  was  suffered  to  live  encouraged  her  to  nope  that  she  was 
not  sent  hither  with  an  evil  design ;  and  had  it  not  appeared  probable 
that  Valancourt  was  at  this  time  an  inhabitant  of  Udolpho,  she  would 
have  wished  to  remain  at  the  cottage  till  an  opportunity  should  offer 
of  returning  to  her  native  country.  But  concerning  Montoni's  motive 
for  sending  her  into  Tuscany  she  Vas  more  than  ever  perplexed,  nor 
could  she  believe  that  any  consideration  for  her  safety  had  influenced 
him  on  this  occasion. 

She  had  been  some  time  at  the  cottage  before  she  recollected  that, 
in  the  hurry  of  leaving  Udolpho,  she  had  forgotten  the  papers  com- 
mitted to  her  by  her  late  aunt,  relative  to  the  Langueaoo  estates; 
but  though  this  remembrance  occasioned  her  much  uneasiness,  she 
had  some  hope  that  in  the  obscure  place  where  they  were  deposited 
they  would  escape  the  detection  of  Montoni. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

"My  tonga*  bath  but  a  asarier  tola  to  My. 
1  play  the  torturer  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  oat  the  wont  that  mast  be  spoken.^ 


We  now  return  for  a  moment  to  Venice,  where  Count  Morano  was 
suffering  under  an  accumulation  of  misfortunes.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  that  city  he  had  been  arrested  by  order  of  the  senate,  and\  without 
knowing  of  what  he  was  suspected,  was  couveyeo,  to  tk\ta&fe  <ft  «ss&afcr 
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ment,  whither  the  most  strenuous  inquiries  of  his  friends  had  been  un- 
able to  trace  him.  Who  the  enemy  was  that  had  occasioned  him  this 
calamity  he  had  not  been  able  to  guess,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  Montoni, 
on  whom  his  suspicions  rested,  and  not  only  with  much  apparent  prob- 
ability, but  with  justice. 

In  the  affair  of  the  poisoned  cup,  Montoni  liad  suspected  Morano; 
but  being  unable  to  obtain  tiie  degree  of  proof  whieh  was  necessary  to 
convict  Lira  of  a  guilty  intention,  he  had  recourse  to  means  of  other 
revenge  than  he  could  hope  to  obtain  by  prosecution.  He  employed  a 
person  in  whom  he  believed  ho  might  confide  to  drop  a  letter  of  accu- 
sation into  the  denuraie  secrets,  or  lion's  mouths,  which  are  fixed  in  a 
gallery  of  the  Doge's  palace,  as-  receptacles  for  anonymous  information 
concerning  persons  who  may  be  disaffected  towards  the  state.  As  on 
these  occasions  the  accuser  is  not  confronted  with  the  accused,  a  man 
may  falsely  impeach  his  enemy,  and  accomplish  an  unjust  revenge, 
without  fear  of  punishment  or  detection.  That  Montoni  should  have 
recourse  to  these  diabolical  means  of  ruining  a  person  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  having  attempted  his  life,  is  not  in  the  least  surprising.  In 
the  letter  which  he  had  employed  as  the  instrument  oi  his  revenge  he 
accused  Morano  of  designs  against  the  state,  which  he  attempted  to 
prove  with  all  the  plausible  simplicity  of  which  he  was  master ;  and 
the  senate,  with  whom  a  suspicion  was,  at  that  time,  almost  equal  to  a 
proof,  arrested  the  count  in  consequence  of  this  accusation;  and,  with- 
out even  hinting  to  him  his  crime,  threw  him  iuto  one  of  those  secret 
prisons  which  were  the  terror  of  the  Venetians,  and  in  which  persons 
often  languished,  and  sometimes  died,  without  being  discovered  by 
their  friends.  Morano  had  incurred  the  personal  resentment  of  many 
members  of  the  state.  His  habits  of  life  had  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  some,  and  his  ambition,  and  the  bold  rivalship  which  he  discovered 
on  several  public  occasions,  to  others;  and  it  was  not  to  bo  expected 
that  mercy  would  .soften  the  rigor  of  the  law  which  was  to  be  dis- 
pensed from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Montoni,  meantime,  was  besot  by  dangers  of  another  kind.  His 
castle  was  besieged  by  troops,  who  seemed  willing  to  dare  every  thing, 
and  to  suffer  patiently  any  hardships,  in  pursuit  of  victory.  The 
strength  of  the  fortress,  however,  withstood  their  attack,  and  this, 
with  the  vigorous  defence  of  the  garrison,  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
vision on  these  wild  mountains,  soon  coinpcllud  the  assailants  to  raise 
the  siege. 

When  Udolpho  was  once  more  left  to  the  quiet  possession  of  Mon- 
toni, he  dispatched  Ugo  into  Tuscany  for  Emily,  whom  ho  had  sent, 
from  considerations  of  her  personal  safety,  to  a  place  of  greater  secu- 
rity than  a  castle,  which  was  at  that  time  liable  to  be  overrun  by  his 
enemies.  Tranquillity  being  once  more  restored  to  Udolpho,  he"  was 
impatient  to  secure  her  again  under  his  roof,  and  had  commissioned 
Ugo  to  assist  Hertrand  in  guarding  her  hack  to  the  castle.  Thus  com- 
piled to  return,  Emily  hade  the  kind  Maddelina  farewell  with  regret, 
and  after  about  a  fortnight's  stay  in  Tuscany,  where  she  hod  expe- 
riencvtl  an  interval  of  quiet  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain 
iter  Jong  harassed  spirits,  began  ouee  more  to  ascend  the  Apennines, 
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from  whose  heights  she  gavo  a  long  and  sorrowful  look  to  the  beauti- 
ful country  that  extended  at  their  feet,  and  to  the  distant  Mediterra- 
nean, whose  waves  she  had  so  often  wished  would  bear  her  back  to 
France.  The  distress  she  felt  on  her  return  towards  the  place  of  her 
former  sufferings  was,  however,  softened  by  a  conjecture  that  Valan- 
court  was  there,  and  she  found  some  degree  of  comfort  in  the  thought 
of  being  near  him,  notwithstanding  the  consideration  that  he  was 
probably  a  prisoner. 

It  was  noon  when  she  had  left  the  cottage,  and  the  evening  was 
closed  long  before  she  came  within  the  neighborhood  of  Udolpho. 
There  was  a  moon,  but  it  shone  only  at  intervals,  for  the  night  was 
cloudy ;  and,  lighted  by  tho  torch  which  Ugo  carried,  the  travellers 
passed  silently  along,  Emily  musing  on  her  situation,  and  Bertrand  and 
Ugo  anticipating  the  comforts  of  a  flask  of  wine  and  a  good  fire,  for 
they  had  perceived  for  some  time  the  difference  between  the  warm 
climate  of  the  lowlands  of  Tuscany  and  the  nipping  air  of  these  upper 
regions.  Emily  was  at  length  roused  from  her  reverie  by  the  fax-off 
sound  of  the  castle  clock,  to  which  she  listened  not  without  some  de- 
gree of  awe,  as  it  rolled  away  on  the  breeze.  Another  and  another 
note  succeeded,  and  died  in  sullen  murmur  among  the  mountains.  To 
her  mournful  imagination  it  seemed  a  knell  measuring  out  some  fata: 
period  for  her. 

Ay.  there  is  the  old  clock,  said  Bertrand — there  he  is  still ;  the  can- 
nons have  not  silenced  him. 

No,  answered  Ugo,  ho  crowed  as  loud  as  tho  best  of  them  in  the 
midst  of  it  all.  There  he  was  roaring  out  in  the  hottest  fire  I  have 
seen  this  many  a  day !  I  said  that  some  of  thorn  would  have  a  hit  at 
the  old  fellow,  but  he  escaped,  and  tho  tower  too. 

The  road  winding  round  tho  base  of  a  mountain,  they  now  cm  no 
within  view  of  the  castle,  which  was  shown  in  the  perspective  of  the 
valley  by  a  gleam  of  moonshine,  and  then  vanished  in  shade ;  while 
even  a  transient  view  of  it  had  awakened  the  poignancy  of  Emily's 
feelings.  Its  massy  and  gloomy  walls  gave  her  terrible  ideas  of  im- 
prisonment and  suffering;  yet,  as  she  advanced,  some  degree  of  hope 
mingled  with  her  terror,  for  though  this  was  certainly  the  residence  of 
Montoni,  it  was  possibly  also  that  of  Yalancourt;  and  she  could  not 
approach  a  place  where  he  might  be  without  experiencing  somewhat 
of  the  joy  of  hope. 

They  continued  to  wind  along  the  valley,  and  soon  after  she  saw 
again  tho  old  walls  and  moonlight  towers  rising  over  the  woods :  the 
strong  rays  enabled  her  also  to  perceive  the  ravages  which  the  siege 
had  madeH— with  tho  broken  walls  and  shattered  battlements,  for  they 
were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  on  which  Udolpho  stood.  Massy 
fragments  had  rolled  down  among  the  woods,  through  which  the  trav- 
ellers now  began  to  ascend,  and  there  mingled  with  the  loose  earth  and 
pieces  of  rock  they  had  brought  with  them.  The  woods,  too,  had  suf- 
fered much  from  tho  batteries  above,  for  here  the  enemv  had  endeavored 
to  screen  themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  ramparts.  Many  nohlo  trees 
were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  others,  to  a  wide  extent,  were  en- 
tirely stripped  of  their  upper  branches.    We  htvd  \>c*\«  QuscmntoX**  wiv^ 
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TTgandlnd  the  mules  op  the  hill,  or  wo  afaaBget  into  aom 
hoks  w«oh  the  balls  have  left.  Here  ire  plenty  of  Owes.  ( 
the  toreh,  eontinned  Ugo,  after  they  had  dismounted,  and  u 


yoe.  don't  atnmkle  over  any  thing  that  Has  In  yonr  w*y,  for  the 
grand  li  cot  yet  dear  of  the  enemy. 

Howl  ntirnimi  Bmfly.  we  any  of  the  enemy  here  thent 

Say,  I  dont  know  for  that  now,  he  replied,  but  when  I  obzm  away 
X  aaw  one  or  two  of  them  lying  under  the  tree*. 

Ab  they  pro  needed  the  torch  threw  a  gloomy  light  upon  the  ground, 
and  far  among  the  reaeaeea  of  the  woods,  and  Emily  ftarad  to  loofc 
toward  hat  eome  object  of  horror  should  meet  her  eye.  the  path 
WM  often  strewn  with  broken  heads  of  arrowa,  and  wftfe  ahattiiieii  in 
nana  of  armor,  suoh  as  at  that  period  waa  minatod  with  the  lighter 
draw  of  the  soldier*.  Bring  the  Hght  hither,  said  Bertrand,  I  have 
■tumbled  over  something  that  rattles  load  enough.  Ugo,  homing  «p 
the  torch,  they  pereetvea1  a  ateel  breastplate  on  the  grand,  wUoh 
Bertrand  raised,  and  they  aaw  that  it  waa  pierced  through,  and  that 
the  lining  waa  entirely  oorared  with  blood ;  bnt  noon  Emily's  ear— at ' 
entreaties  that  they  would  proeeed,  Bertrand,  uttering  some  Joke  opon 
the  unfortunate  person  to  whom  it  had  belonged,  threw  It  hard  upon 
the  ground,  and  they  passed  on. 

At  every  step  she  took,  Emily  feared  to  we  Rome  vestige  of  death. 
Coining  soon  after  to  an  opening  In  the  woods,  Bertrand  stopped  to 
survey  the  ground,  which  waa  encumbered  with  massy  trunks  and 
branches  of  the  trees  that  had  so  lately  adorned  it,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  a  spot  particularly  fatal  to  the  besiegers ;  for  it  was  evident 
from  the  destruction  of  the  trees  that  here  the  hottest  fire  of  the  gar- 
rison had  been  directed.  As  Ugo  again  held  forth  the  torch,  steel 
glittered  between  the  fallen  trees,  the  ground  beneath  was  covered 
with  broken  anus,  and  with  the  torn  vestments  of  soldiers,  whoso 
mangled  forma  Emily  almost  expected  to  see;  and  she  again  entreated 
her  companions  to  proceed,  who  were,  however,  too  intent  in  their 
examination  to  regard  her,  and  she  turned  her  eyes  from  tbuydeeoteted 
scene  to  the  castle  above,  where  she  observed  lights  gliding  along 
the  ramparts.  Presently  the  castle  clock  struck  twelve,  and  then  a 
trumpet  sounded,  of  wbfoh  Emily  inquired  the  occasion. 

Oh,  they  are  only  changing  watch,  replied  Ugo. — I  do  not  remember 
this  trumpet,  said  Emily;  it  is  a  new  custom. — It  ia  only  an  old  one 
revived,  lady ;  we  always  use  it  in  time  of  war.  We  have  sounded  it, 
at  midnight,  ever  since  the  place  was  besieged. 

Hark  I  said  Emily,  as  the  trumpet  sounded  again ;  and  in  the  next 
moment  she  heard  a  faint  clash  of  arms,  and  then  the  watchword 
passed  along  the  terrace  above,  and  was  answered  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  castle ;  after  which  all  was  again  still.  Bhe  complained  of  cold, 
and  begged  to  go  on. — Presently,  lady,  said  Bertrand,  torning  over 
aome  broken  anna  with  the  pike  he  usually  carried,  what  have  we 
here! 

Hark]  cried  Emily,  what  noise  was  that? 

What  noise  was  itt  said  Ugo,  starting  up  and  listening. 

Baahl  repeated  Emily.    It  surety  came  from  the  ramparts  above; 
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and,  on  looking  up,  they  perceived  a  light  moving  along  the  walls, 
while,  in  the  next  instant,  the  breeze  swelling,  the  voice  sounded  louder 
than  before. 

Who  goes  yonder  ?  cried  a  sentinel  of  the-  castle.  Speak,  or  it  will 
he  worse  for  you.  Bertrand  uttered  a  shout  of  joy:  Ha!  my  bravo 
comrade,  is  it  you  ?  said  he,  and  he  blew  a  shrill  whistle,  which  signal 
was  answered  by  another  from  the  soldier  on  watch ;  and  the  party, 
then  passing  forward,  soon  after  emerged  from  the  woods  upon  the 
broken  road  that  led  immediately  to  the  castle  gates;  and  Emily  saw, 
with  renewed  terror,  the  whole  of  that  stupendous  structure. .  Alas! 
said  she  to  herself,  I  am  going  again  into  my  prison ! 

Here  has  been  warm  work,  by  St.  Marco!  cried  Bertrand,  waving 
the  torch  over  the  ground;  the  balls  have  torn  up  the  earth  here  with 
a  vengeance. 

Ay,  replied  Ugo,  they  were  fi red  from  that  redoubt  yonder,  and  rare 
execution  they  did.  The  enemy  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  great 
gates ;  but  they  might  have  guessed  they  could  never  carry  it  there ; 
for,  besides  the  cannon  from  the  walls,  our  archers,  on  the  two  round 
towers,  showered  down  upon  them  at  such  a  rate,  that,  by  holy  Peter ! 
there  was  no  standing  it.  I  never  saw  a  better  sight  in  my  life ;  I 
laughed  till  my  sides  ached,  to  see  how  the  knaves  scampered.  Ber- 
trand, my  good  fellow,  thou  shouldst  have  been  among  them ;  I  war- 
rant thou  wouldst  have  won  the  race. 

Ha!  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  again,  said  Bertrand,  in  a  surly  tone. 
It  is  well  for  thee  thou  art  so  near  the  castle;  thou  k  no  west  I  have 
killed  my  man  before  now.  Ugo  replied  only  by  a  laugh,  and  then 
gave  some  farther  account  of  the  siege,  to  which,  as  Emily  listened,  she 
was  struck  by  the  strong  contrast  of  the  present  scene  with  that  which 
had  so  lately  been  acted  here. 

The  mingled  uproar  of  cannon,  drums,  and  trumpets,  the  groans  of 
the  conquered,  and  tho  shouts  of  the  conquerors,  were  now  sunk  into  a 
silence  so  profound,  that  it  seemed  as  if  death  had  triumphed  alike  over 
the  vanquished  and  the  victor.  The  shattered  condition  of  one  of  the 
towers  of  the  great  gates,  by  no  means  confirmed  the  valiant  account 
just  given  by  Ugo  of  the  scampering  party,  who,  it  was  evident,  had 
not  only  made  a  stand,  but  had  done  much  mischief  before  they  took 
to  flight ;  for  this  tower  appeared,  as  far  as  Emily  could  jndge  by  the 
dim  moonlight  that  fell  upon  it,  to  be  laid  open,  and  the  battlements 
were  nearly  demolished.  While  she  gazed,  a  light  glimmered  through 
one  of  the  lower  loopholes,  and  disappeared ;  but  in  the  next  moment 
she  perceived  through  the  broken  wall  a  soldier  with  a  lamp  ascending 
the  narrow  staircase  that  wound  within  the  tower;  and  remembering 
that  it  was  the  same  she  had  passed  up  on  the  night  when  Barnardine 
had  deluded  her  with  a  promise  of  seeing  Madame  Montoni,  fancy  gave 
her  somewhat  of  the  terror  she  had  then  suffered.  She  was  now  very 
near  tho  gates,  over  which  the  soldier  having  opened  the  door  of  the 
portal  chamber,  the  lamp  he  carried  gave  her  a  dusky  view  of  that  ter- 
rible apartment,  and  she  almost  sunk  under  the  recollected  horrors  of 
the  moment  when  she  had  drawn  aside  tho  curtain  and  d\wiQN«ts&N\\A 
object  it  wom  meant  to  conceal. 
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Perhaps,  said  she  to  herself,  it  is  now  used  for  a  similar  purpose— per* 
haps  that  soldier  goes,  at  this  dread  honr,  to  watch  over  the  corpse  or  his 
friend!  The  little  remains  of  her  fortitude  now  gave  way  to  the  uni- 
ted force  of  remembered  and  anticipated  horrors,  for  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Madame  Montoni  appeared  to  foretell  Iter  own.  She  consid- 
ered, that  though  the  I^anguedoc  estates,  if  she  relinquished  them, 
would  satisfy  Montoni's  avarice,  they  might  not  appear  his  vengeance, 
which  was  seldom  pacified  by  a  terrible  sacrifice:  find  she  even 
thought  that,  were  she  to  resign  them,  the  fear  of  justice  might  urge 
him  either  to  detain  her  a  prisoner,  or  to  take  away  her  life. 

They  were  now  arrived  at  the  gates,  where  Bertrand,  observing  the 
light  glimmer  through  a  small  casement  of  the  portal  chamber,  called 
aloud ;  and  the  soldier,  looking  out,  demanded  who  was  there.  Here, 
1  have  brought  you  a  prisoner,  said  Ugo,  open  the  gate  and  let  us  in. 

Tell  me  first  who  it  is  that  demands  entrance?  replied  the  soldier. 
What!  my  old  comrade,  replied  Ugo,  don't  you  know  me?  not  know  Ugo? 
I  have  brought  home  a  prisoner  here,  bound  hand  and  foot — a  fellow 
who  has  been  drinking  Tuscany  wine  while  we  here  have  been  lighting. 

You  will  not  rest  till  you  meet  with  your  match,  said  Bertrand 
sullenly.  Ila !  my  comrade,  is  it  you  ?  said  the  soldier — I'll  be  with 
you  directly. 

Emily  presently  heard  his  steps  descending  the  stairs  within,  and 
then  the  heavy  chain  fall,  and  the  bolts  undraw  of  a  small  i>ostern 
door,  which  he  opened  to  admit  the  party,  lie  held  the  lamp  low,  to 
show  the  step  of  the  gate,  and  she  found  herself  once  more  beneath 
the  gloomy  arch,  and  heard  the  door  close  that  seemed  to  shut  her 
from  the  world  forever.  In  the  next  moment  she  was  in  the  first 
court  of  the  castle,  where  she  surveyd  the  spacious  and  solitary  area 
with  a  kind  of  calm  despair;  while  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  the 
Gothic  gloom  of  the  surrounding  building*,  and  the  hollow  and  imper- 
fect echoes  which  they  returned,  as  Ugo  nml  the  soldier  conversed  to- 
gether, assisted  to  increase  the  melancholy  forel>odings  of  her  heart. 
Passing  on  to  the  second  court,  a  distant  sound  broke  feebly  on  the 
silence,  and  gradually  swelling  louder  as  they  advanced,  Emily  distin- 
guished voices  of  revelry  and  laughter,  but  they  were  to  her  far  other 
than  sounds  of  joy.  Why,  yon  have  got  some  Tuscany  wine  among  you 
here,  said  Bertrand,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  uproar  that  is  going 
forward.  Ugo  has  taken  a  larger  share  of  that  than  of  fighting,  I'll  be 
sworn.     Who  is  carousing  at  this  late  hour? 

His  ExeelUnza  and  the  signors,  replied  the  soldier :  it  is  a  sign  you 
are  a  stranger  at  the  castle,  or  yon  would  not  need  to  ask  the  question. 
They  are  brave  spirits  that  do  without  sleej>— they  generally  pass  the 
night  in  good  cheer ;  would  that  we  who  keep  the  watch  had  a  little 
of  it!  It  is  cold  work,  pacing  the  ramparts  so  many  hours  of  the 
night,  if  one  has  no  good  liquor  to  warm  one's  heart. 

Courage,   my  hid,  courage  ought  to  warm  your  heart,  said   Ugo. 

Courage!  replied  the  soldier  sharply,  with  a  menacing  air,  which  Ugo 

/HTcciving,  prevented  his  saying  more  by  returning  to  the  subject  of 

the  c/iroiwal.    This  is  a  new  custom,  said  he ;  when  I  left  the  castli 

the  signor.*  used  to  sit  up  c,ouuse\Ytt\\*. 


— '- 
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Ay,  and  for  that  matter  carousing  too,  said  Bertrand;  bat  since  the 
siege  they  have  done  nothing  but  make  merry ;  and  if  I  was  they, 
I  would  settle  accounts  with  myself,  for  all  my  hard  fighting,  the 
same  way. 

They  had  now  crossed  the  second  court,  and  reached  the  hall-door, 
when  the  soldier,  bidding  them  good-night,  hastened  back  to  his  post; 
and,  while  they  waited  for  admittance,  Emily  considered  how  she 
might  avoid  seeing  Montoni,  and  retire  unnoticed  to  her  former  apart- 
ment, for  she  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  encountering  either  him  or 
any  of  his  party  at  this  hour.  The  uproar  within  the  oastie  was  now 
so  loud  that,  though  Ugo  knocked  repeatedly  at  the  hall-door,  he  was 
not  heard  by  any  of  the  servants,  a  circumstance  which  increased 
Emily's  alarm,  while  it  allowed  her  time  to  deliberate  on  the  means 
of  retiring  unobserved ;  for  though  she  might,  perhaps,  pass  up  the 
great  staircase  unseen,  it  was  impossible  she  could  find  the  way  to  her 
chamber  without  a  light,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  which,  and  the 
danger  of  wandering  about  the  castle  without  one,  immediately  struck 
her.  Bertrand  had  only  a  torch,  and  she  knew  that  the  servants  never 
brought  a  taper  to  the  door,  for  the  hall  was  sufficiently  lighted  by  the 
large  tripod  lamp  which  hung  in  the  vaulted  roof;  and  while  she 
should  wait  till  Annette  could  bring  a  taper,  Montoni  or  some  of  his 
companions  might  discover  her. 

The  door  was  now  opened  by  Carlo ;  and  Emily  having  requested 
liim  to  send  Annette  immediately  with  a  light  to  the  groat  gallery, 
where  she  determined  to  await  her,  passed  on  with  hasty  steps  towards 
the  staircase,  while  Bertrand  and  Ugo  with  the  torch  followed  old 
Carlo  to  the  servants'  hall,  impatient  for  supper  and  the  warm  blaze 
of  a  wood  fire.  Emily,  lighted  only  by  the  feeble  rays  which  the 
lamp  above  threw  between  the  arches  of  this  extensive  hall,  endeavored 
to  find  her  way  to  the  staircase,  now  hid  in  obscurity;  while  the 
shouts  of  merriment  that  burst  from  a  remote  apartment  served,  by 
heightening  her  terror,  to  increase  her  perplexity,  and  she  expected 
every  instant  to  see  the  door  of  that  room  open,  and  Montoni  and 
his  companions  issue  forth.  Having  at  length  reached  the  staircase, 
and  found  her  way  to  the  top,  she  seated  herself  on  the  last  stair  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Annette;  for  the  profound  darkness  of  the  gallery 
deterred  her  from  proceeding  farther,  and  while  she  listened  for  her 
footstep,  she  heard  only  distant  sounds  of  revelry,  which  rose  in  sul- 
len echoes  from  among  the  arcades  below.  Once  she  thought  she 
heard  a  low  sound  from  the  dark  gallery  behind  her ;  and  turning  her 
eye*,  fancied  she  saw  something  luminous  move  in  it;  and  since  sho 
could  not  At  this  moment  subdue  the  weakness  that  caused  her  fears, 
bho  quitted  her  seat,  and  crept  softly  down  a  few  stairs  lower. 

Annette  not  yet  appearing,  Emily  now  concluded  that  she  was  gone 
to  1m»i1,  and  that  nobody  chose  to  call  her  up;  and  the  prospect  that 
presented  itself  of  passing  the  night  in  darkness  in  this  place,  or  in 
some  other  equally  forlorn  (for  she  knew  it  would  bo  impracticable  to 
find  her  way  through  the  intricacies  of  the  galleries  to  her  chamber), 
drew  tears  of  mingled  terror  and  despondency  from  her  eyes. 

While  thus  she  sat,  she  fancied  she  heard  agoAn  va  o&\  wvercAAvs^ 
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the  gallery,  and  she  listened,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  but  the  increas- 
ing voices  below  overcame  every  other  sound.  Soon  after,  she  heard 
Montoni  and  his  companions  burst  into  the  hall,  who  spoke  as  if  they 
were  much  intoxicated,  uud  seemed  to  be  advancing  towards  the  stair- 
case. She  now  remembered  that  they  must  come  this  way  to  their 
chambers,  and  forgetting  all  the  terrors  of  the  gallery,  hurried  towards 
it  with  an  intention  of  secreting  herself  in  some  of  the  passages  tliat 
opened  beyond,  and  of  endeavoring,  when  the  signors  were  retired,  to 
find  her  way  to  her  own  room,  or  to  that  of  Annette,  which  was  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  castle. 

With  extended  arms  she  crept  along  the  gallery,  still  hearing  the 
voices  of  persons  below,  who  seemed  to  stop  in  conversation  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase ;  and  then,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  listen,  half 
fearful  of  going  farther  into  the  darkness  of  the  gullery,  where  she 
still  imagined  from  the  noise  she  had  heard  that  some  person  was 
lurking.  They  are  already  informed  of  my  arrival,  said  she,  and  Mon- 
toni is  coming  himself  to  seek  mel  In  the  present  state  of  his  mind 
his  purpose  must  be  desperate.  Then  recollecting  the  scene  that  had 
passed  in  the  corridor  on  the  night  preceding  her  departure  from  the 
castle,  O  Valancourt  t  said  she,  I  must  then  resign  you  forever.  To 
bravo  any  longer  the  injustice  of  Montoni,  would  not  be  fortitude,  but 
rashness.  Still  the  voices  below  did  not  draw  nearer,  but  they  became 
louder,  and  she  distinguished  those  of  Verezzi  and  Bertolini  above  the 
rest,  while  the  few  words  she  caught  made  her  listen  more  anxiously 
for  others.  The  conversation  seemed  to  concern  herself;  and  having 
ventured  to  step  a  few  paces  nearer  to  the  staircase,  she  discovered  tliat 
they  were  disputing  about  her,  each  seeming  to  claim  some  former 
promise  of  Montoni,  who  appeared,  at  first,  inclined  to  appease  and  to 
persuade  them  to  return  to  their  wine,  but  afterwards  to  be  weary  of 
the  dispute,  and,  saying  that  he  left  them  to  settle  it  as  well  as  they 
could,  was  returning  with  the  rest  of  the  party  to  the  apartment  he 
had  just  quitted.  Verezzi  then  stopped  him.  Where  is  she,  signer! 
said  ne,  in  a  voice  of  impatience :  tell  us  where  she  is.  I  have  already 
told  you  that  I  do  not  know,  replied  Montoni,  who  seemed  to  be  some- 
what overcome  with  wino ;  but  she  is  most  probably  gone  to  her  apart- 
ment. Verezzi  and  Bertolini  now  desisted  from  their  inquiries,  and 
sprang  to  the  staircase  together,  while  Emily,  who,  during  this  discourse, 
had  trembled  so  excessively,  that  she  had  with  difficulty  supported  her- 
self, seemed  inspired  with  new  strength  the  moment  she  heard  the 
bound  of  their  steps,  and  ran  along  the  gallery,  dark  as  it  was,  with 
the  nVetncas  of  a  fawn.  But,  long  before  she  reached  its  extremity, 
the  light  which  Verezzi  carried,  llashod  upon  the  walls ;  both  ap|>ear- 
ed,  and  instantly  perceiving  Emily,  pursued  her.  At  this  moment, 
Bertolini,  whose  steps,  though  swift,  were  not  steady,  and  whose  impa- 
tience overcame  what  little  caution  ho  had  hitherto  used,  stumbled, 
and  fell  at  his  length.  The  lamp  fell  with  him,  and  was  presently  ex- 
piring on  the  floor,  hut  Verezzi,  regardless  of  saving  it,  seized  the  ad- 
vantage this  accident  gave  him  over  his  rival,  and  followed  Emily,  to 
whom,  however,  the  light  had  shown  one  of  the  passages  tliat  br&nch- 
ed  from  tho  gallery,  and  she  instantly  turned  into  it.    Verezzi  couiJ 
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just  discern  the  way  she  had  taken,  and  this  he  pursued :  hut  the  sound 
of  her  steps  soon  sunk  in  distance,  while  he,  less  acquainted  with  the 
passage,  was  obliged  to  proceed  through  the  dark  with  caution,  lest  he 
should  fall  down  a  llight  of  stairs,  such  as  in  this  extensive  old  castle 
frequently  terminated  an  avenue. 

This  passage  at  length  brought  Emily  to  the  corridor,  into  which  her 
#own  chamber  opened,  and  not  hearing  any  footstep,  she  paused  to  take 
'breath,  and  consider  what  was  the  safest  design  to  be  adopted.  She 
had  followed  this  passage  merely  because  it  was  the  first  that  appeared, 
and  now  that  she  had  reached  the  end  of  it,  was  as  perplexed  as  before. 
Whither  to  go,  or  how  further  to  find  her  way  in  the  dark,  sho  knew 
not ;  she  was  aware  only  that  she  must  not  seek  her  apartment,  for 
there  she  would  certainly  be  sought,  and  her  danger  increased  every 
instant  while  she  remained  near  it.  Her  spirits  and  her  breath,  how- 
ever, were  so  much  exhausted,  that  she  was  compelled  to  rest  for  a  few 
minutes  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and  still  she  heard  no  steps  approach- 
ing. As  thus  she  stood,  light  glimmered  under  an  opposite  door  of  the 
gallery,  and  from  its  situation  she  knew  that  it  was  the  door  of  that  , 
mysterious  chamber  where  sho  had  made  a  discovery  so  shocking,  that_  L 
she  never  remembered  it  but  with  the  utmost  horror.  That  there  ' 
shonld  be  light  in  this  chamber,  and  at  this  hour,  excited  her  strong 
surprise,  and  she  felt  a  momentary  terror  concerning  it,  which  did  not 
permit  her  to  look  again,  for  her  spirits  were  now  in  such  a  state  of 
weakness,  that  she  almost  expected  to  see  the  door  slowly  open,  and 
some  horrible  object  appear  at  it.  Still  she  listened  for  a  step  along 
the  passage,  and  looked  up  it,  where  not  a  ray  of  light  appearing,  she 
concluded  that  Yerezzi  had  gone  back  for  the  lamp ;  and  believing  that 
ho  would  shortly  be  there,  she  again  considered  which  way  she  should 
go,  or  rather  which  way  she  could  find  in  the  dark. 

A  faint  ray  still  glimmered  under  the  opposite  door,  but  so  great, 
and  perhaps  so  just  was  her  horror  of  that  chamber,  that  she  would  . 
not  again  have  tempted  its  secrets,  though  she  had  been  certain  of 
obtaining  the  light  so  important  to  her  Bafety.  She  was  still  breath- 
ing with  difficulty  and  resting  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  when'  she 
heard  a  rustling  sound,  and  then  a  low  voice,  so  very  near,  that  it 
seemed  close  to  her  ear;  but  she  had  presence  of  mind  to  check  ker 
emotions,  and  to  remain  quite  still ;  in  the  next  moment  sho  perceived 
that  it  was  the  voice  of  Yerezzi,  who  did  not  appear  to  know  that  she 
was  there,  but  to  have  spoken  to  himself.  The  air  is  fresher  hero,  said 
he :  this  should  be  the  corridor.  Perhaps  he  was  one  of  those  heroes 
whose  courage  can  defy  an  enemy  better  than  darkness,  and  he  tried 
to  rally  his  spirits  with  the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  However  this 
might  be,  ho  turned  to  the  right  and  proceeded  with  the  same  stealing 
steps  towards  Emily's  apartment,  apparently  forgetting  that  in  dark- 
ness she  could  easily  elude  his  search,  even  in  her  chamber,  and,  like 
an  intoxicated  person,  ho  followed  pertinaciously  the  one  idea  that  had 
possessed  his  imagination. 

The  moment  she  heard  his  steps  steal  away,  she  left  her  station  and 
moved  softly  to  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  determined  to  trust  again 
to  chance,  and  to  quit  it  by  the  first  avonue  sho  co\x\&fa&\  NarokXttfarc* 
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she  ocrald  effect  this,  light  broke  upon  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  and, 
looking  back,  she  saw  Verezzi  crossing  it  towards  her  chamber.  Bhe 
now  glided  into  a  passage  that  opened  on  the  left,  without,  as  she 
thought,  being  perceived,  but  in  the  next  instant  another  light  glim- 
mering at  the  farther  end  of  this  passage,  threw  her  into  new  terror. 
While  she  Btopped  and  hesitated  which  way  to  go,  the  pause  allowed 
her  to  perceive  that  it  was  Annette,  who  advanced,  and  she  hurried  tq 
meet  her:  but  her  imprudence  again  alarmed  Emily,  on  perceiving 
whom,  she  burst  into  a  scream  of  joy,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before 
sho  could  be  prevailed  with  to  be  silent,  or  to  release  her  mistress  from 
the  ardent  clasp  in  which  she  held  her.  When,  at  length,  Emily  made 
Annette  comprehend  her  danger,  they  hurried  towards  Annette's  room, 
which  was  in  a  distant  part  of  the  castle.  No  apprehensions,  however, 
could  yet  silence  the  tatter.  Oh,  dear  ma'aroselle,  said  she,  as  they 
passed  along,  what  a  terrified  time  have  I  had  of  it!  Oh,  I  thought  I 
should  have  died  an  hundred  times !  I  never  thought  I  should  live  to 
see  you  again  I  and  I  never  was  so  glad  to  see  any  person  in  my  whole 
life  as  I  am  to  see  you  now.  Hark !  cried  Emily,  we  are  pursued ;  that 
was  the  echo  of  steps.  No,  ma'amsellc,  said  Annette,  it  was  only  the 
echo  of  a  door  shutting :  sound  runs  along  these  vaulted  passages  so, 
that  one  is  continually  deceived  by  it ;  if  one  does  but  speak  or  cough, 
it  makes  a  noise  as  loud  as  a  cannon.  Then  there  is  the  greater  neces- 
sity for  us  to  be  silent,  said  Emily.  Prithee  say  no  more  till  we  reach 
your  chamber.  Here,  at  le'ngth,  they  arrived,  without  interruption, 
and  Annette  having  fastened  the  door,  Emily  sat  down  on  her  little 
bed  to  recover  breath  and  composure.  To  her  inqniry  whether  Valan- 
court  was  among  the  prisoners  in  the  castle,  Annette  replied  that  sh» 
hod  not  been  able  to  hear,  but  that  sho  knew  there  were  several  per- 
sons confined. — Sho  then  proceeded,  in  her  tedious  way,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  siege,  or  rather  a  detail  of  her  terrors  and  various  suffer- 
ings during  the  attack.  But,  added  she,  when  I  heard  the  shouts  of 
victory  from  the  ramparts,  I  thought  we  were  all  taken,  and  gave  my- 
self up  for  lost,  instead  of  which,  tre  had  driven  the  enemy  away.  I 
went  then  to  the  north  gallery,  and  saw  a  great  many  of  them  scam- 
pering away  among  the  mountains ;  but  the  rampart  walls  were  all  in 
ruins,  as  one  may  say,  and  there  was  a  dismal  sight  to  see  down  among 
the  woods  below,  where  the  poor  fellows  wore  lying  in  heaps,  but  were 
carried  off  presently  by  their  comrades.  While  the  siege  was  going  on, 
the  signor  was  here  and  there,  and  everywhere,  at  the  same  time,  ft* 
Ludovico  told  mo,  for  ho  would  not  let  me  see  any  thing  hardly,  and 
locked  me  up,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  in  a  room  in  the  middle  of 
the  castle,  and  used  to  bring  mo  food,  and  como  and  talk  with  me  as 
often  as  he  could ;  and  I  must  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Ludovico,  I 
should  have  died  outright. 

Well,  Annette,  said  Emily,  and  how  have  affairs  gone  on  since  the 
siege  ? 

Oh !  sad  hurly-burly  doings,  nia'amsolle,  replied  Annette ;  the  sig- 
nors  havo  done  nothing  but  sit  and  drink  and  game  over  since.  They 
sit  up  all  night,  and  play  among  themselves  for  all  those  riches  and  fine 
things  they  brought  in  some  time  since,  when  thoy  used  to  go  out  a  rob- 
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bmg,  or  as  good,  for  days  together ;  and  then  they  have  dreadful  quar- 
rel* about  who  loses  and  who  wins.  That  fierce  Signor  Verezzi  is 
always  losing,  as  they  tell  me,  and  Signor  Orsino  wins  from  him,  and 
this  makes  him  very  wroth,  and  they  have  had  several  hard  set-to's 
about  it.  Then,  all  those  fine  ladies  are  at  the  castle  still ;  and  1  de- 
clare I  am  frightened  whenever  I  meet  any  of  them  in  the  passages. 

Surely,  Annette,  said  Emily,  starting,  I  heard  a  noise;  listen.— 
After  a  long  pause,  No,  ma'aroselle,  said  Annette,  it  was  only  the  wind 
in  the  gallery.  I  often  hear  it,  when  it  shakes  the  old  doors  at  tho 
other  end.  But  wont  you  go  to  bed,  ma'amselle?  you  surely  will  not 
sit  up  starving  all  night.  Emily  now  laid  herself  down  on  the  mat- 
tress, and  desired  Annette  to  leave  the  lamp  burning  on  the  hearth ; 
having  done  which,  the  latter  placed  herself  beside  Emily,  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  suffered  to  sleep,  for  she  again  thought  she  heard  a  noise 
from  the  passage ;  and  Annette  was  again  trying  to  convince  her  that 
it  was  only  the  wind,  when  footsteps  were  distinctly  heard  near  the 
door.  Annette  was  now  Starting  from  the  bed,  but  Emily  prevailed 
with  her  to  remain  there,  and  listened  with  her  in  a  state  of  terrible 
expectation.  The  steps  still  loitered  at  the  door,  when  presently  an 
attempt  was  made  on  the  look,  and  in  the  next  instant,  a  voice  called. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Annette,  do  not  answer,  said  Emily  softly,  remain 
quite  still ;  but  I  fear  we  must  extinguish  the  lamp,  or  its  glare  will 
betray  us.  Holy  Virgin !  exclaimed  Annette,  forgetting  her  discretion, 
I  would  not  be  in  darkness  now  for  the  whole  world.  While  she  spoke, 
the  voice  became  louder  than  before,  and  repeated  Annette's  name : 
Blessed  Virgin  1  cried  she  suddenly,  it  is  only  Ludovioo.  She  rooe  to 
open  the  door,  but  Emily  prevented  her,  till  they  should  be  more  oer- 
tain  that  it  was  he  alone ;  with  whom  Annette  at  length  talked  for 
some  time,  and  learned  that  he  was  come  to  inquire  after  herself,  whom 
he  had  let  out  of  her  room  to  go  to  Emily,  and  that  he  was  now  re- 
turned to  look  her  in  again.  Emily,  fearful  of  being  overheard  if  they 
conversed  any  longer  through  the  door,  consented  tliat  it  should  bo 
opened,  and  a  young  man  appeared,  whose  open  countenance  confirmed 
the  favorable  opinion  of  him,  which  his  care  of  Annette  had  already 
prompted  her  to  form.  She  entreated  his  protection,  should  Verezzi 
make  this  requisite;  and  Ludovioo  offered  to  pass  the  night  in  an  old 
chamber  adjoining,  that  opened  from  the  gallery,  and,  on  the  first 
alarm,  to  come  to  their  defence. 

Etnily  was  much  soothed  by  this  proposal ;  and  Ludovioo,  having 
lighted  his  lamp,  went  to  his  station,  while  she  once  more  endeavored 
to  repose  on  her  mattress.  But  a  variety  of  interests  pressed  upon  her 
attention,  and  prevented  Bleep.  She  thought  much  on  what  Annette 
h:ul  told  her  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  Montoni  and  his  associates, 
and  more  of  his  present  conduct  towards  herself,  and  of  tho  danger 
from  which  she  hod  just  escaped.  From  the  view  of  her  present  situ- 
ation she  shrunk  as  from  a  new  picture  of  terror.  She  saw  herself  in 
a  castle,  inhabited  by  vioe  and  violenoo,  seated  beyond  tho  reach  of  law 
or  justice,  and  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  perseverance  was  equal 
to  every  occasion,  and  in  whom  passions,  of  which  revenge  was  not 
tho  weakest,  entirely  supplied  the  place  of  prinevplea,    ^&&  "<«*&  toncv~ 
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pelled,  onoe  more,  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  folly,  and  not  forti- 
tude, any  longer  to  dare  his  power ;  and,  resigning  all  hopes  of  futnrc 
happiness  with  Valancourt,  she  determined  that,  on  the  following 
morning,  she  would  compromise  with  Montoni,  and  give  up  her  estates, 
on  condition  that  ho  would  permit  her  immediate  return  to  Fraucc. 
Such  considerations  kept  her  waking  for  many  hours:  but  the  night 
passed  without  farther  alarm  from  Yerezzi. 

On  the  next  morning,  Emily  had  a  long  conversation  with  Ludovico, 
in  which  she  heard  circumstances  concerning  the  castle,  and  received 
hints  of  the  designs  of  Montoni,  that  considerably  increased  her  alarms. 
On  expressing  her  surprise  that  Ludovico,  who  seemed  to  be  sensible 
of  the  evils  of  his  situation,  should  continue  in  it,  he  informed  her  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  do  so,  and  she  then  ventured  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  assist  her  to  escape  from  the  castle.  Ludovico  assured  her  of  his 
readiness  to  attempt  this,  but  strongly  represented  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise,  and  the  certain  destruction  which  must  ensue,  should  Mon- 
toni overtake  them  before  they  had  passed  the  mountains ;  he,  however, 
promised  to  be  watchful  of  every  circumstance  that  might  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  attempt,  and  to  think  upon  some  plan  of  departure. 

Emily  now  confided  to  him  the  name  of  Valancourt,  and  begged  he 
would  inquire  for  such  a  person  among  the  prisoners  in  the  castle;  for 
the  faint  hope  which  this  conversation  awakened,  made  her  now  re- 
cede from  her  resolution  of  an  immediate  compromise  with  Montoni. 
She  determined,  if  possible,  to  delay  this,  till  she  heard  farther  from 
Ludovico ;  and,  if  his  designs  were  found  to  be  impracticable,  to  resign 
the  estates  at  once,  llor  thoughts  were  on  this  subject,  when  Monto- 
ni, who  was  now  recovered  from  the  intoxication  of  the  preceding 
night,  sent  for  her,  and  she  immediately  obeyed  the  summons.  lie 
was  alone.  1  find,  said  he,  that  you  wero  not  in  your  chamber  last 
night ;  where  were  you  ?  Emily  related  to  him  some  circumstances  of 
her  alarm,  and  entreated  his  protection  from  a  repetition  of  them. 
You  know  the  terms  of  my  protection,  said  he;  if  you  really  value 
this,  you  will  secure  it.  His  open  declaration  that  he  would  only  con- 
ditionally protect  her  while  she  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle, 
showed  Emily  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  compliance  with  his 
terms ;  but  she  first  demanded  whether  he  would  permit  her  immedi- 
ately to  depart,  if  she  gave  up  her  claim  to  the  contested  estates.  In 
a  very  solemn  manner  lie  then  assured  her  that  ho  would,  and  imme- 
diately laid  before  her  a  paper,  which  was  to  transfer  the  right  of  those 
estates  to  himself. 

She  was  for  a  considerable  time  unable  to  sign  it,  and  her  heart  was 
torn  with  contending  interests,  for  she  was  about  to  resign  the  happi- 
ness of  all  her  future  years — the  hope  which  had  sustained  her  in  so 
many  hours  of  adversity. 

After  hearing  from  Montoni  a  recapitulation  of  the  conditions  of  her 
compliance,  and  a  remonstrance  that  his  time  was  valuable,  she  put  her 
hand  to  the  paper;  when  she  had  done  which,  she  fell  back  in  her 
chair,  but  soon  recovered,  and  desired  he  would  give  orders  for  her  de- 
jMirtnre,  and  that  he  would  allow  Annette  to  accompany  her.  Monto- 
iri  smiled.     It  was  necessary  U>  deceive  you,  said  he — there  was  no 
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oth'.-r  way  of  making  you  act  reasonably ;  you  shall  go,  but  it  must  not 
be  at  present.  I  must  first  secure  these  estates  by  possession ;  when 
that  is  done,  you  may  return  to  France,  it*  you  will. 

The  deliberate  villany  with  which  he  violated  the  solemn  engage- 
ment he  had  just  entered  into,  allocked  Emily  as  much  as  the  certainty 
that  she  had  made  a  fruitless  sacrifice,  and  must  still  remain  his  pri/  - 
oner.  She  had  no  words  to  express  what  she  felt,  and  knew  that  it 
would  have  been  useless  if  she  had.  As  she  looked  piteously  at  Mon- 
toni,  he  turned  away,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  she  would  with- 
draw to  her  apartment ;  but,  unable  to  leave  the  room,  she  sat  down 
in  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  sighed  heavily.  She  had  neither  words 
nor  tears. 

Why  will  you  indulge  this  childish  grief?  said  he.  Endeavor  to 
strengthen  your  mind  to  bear  patiently  what  cannot  now  be  avoided ; 
you  have  no  real  evil  to  lament ;  be  patient,  and  yon  will  be  sent  back 
to  France.    At  present  retire  to  your  apartment. 

I  dare  not  go,  sir,  said  she,  where  I  shall  be  liaple  to  the  intrusion  of 
Signor  Verezzi.  Have  I  not  promised  to  protect  you?  said  Moutoni. 
You  have  promised,  sir,  replied  Emily,  after  some  hesitation.  And 
is  not  my  promise  sufficient?  added  he,  sternly.  You  will  recollect 
your  former  promise,  signor,  said  Emily,  trembling,  and  may  determine 
for  me  whether  I  ought  to  rely  upon  this.  Will  you  provoke  me  to 
declare  to  you  that  I  will  not  protect  you,  then  ?  said  Moutoni,  in  a 
tone  of  liaughtv  displeasure.  It  that  will  satisfy  you,  I  will  do  it  im- 
mediately. Withdraw  to  your  chamber,  before  I  retract  my  promise ; 
you  luive  nothing  to  fear  there.  Emily  left  the  room  and  moved  slowly 
into  tho  hall,  where  the  fear  of  meeting  Verezzi  or  Bertolini  made  her 
quicken  her  steps,  though  she  could  scarcely  support  herself;  and  soon 
after  she  reached  once  more  her  own  apartment.  Having  looked  fear* 
folly  round  her  to  examine  if  any  person  was  there,  and  having  searched 
every  part  of  it,  she  fastened  the  door,  and  sat  down  by  one  of  tho 
casements.  Here,  while  she  looked  out  for  some  hope  to  support  her 
fainting  spirits,  which  had  been  so  long  harassed  and  oppressed,  that  if 
she  had  not  now  struggled  much  against  misfortune,  they  would  have 
left  her,  perhaps  forever,  she  endeavored  to  believe  that  Montoni  did 
really  intend  to  permit  her  to  return  to  France  as  soon  as  ho  had  se- 
cured her  property,  and  that  he  would,  in  tho  mean  time,  protect  her 
from  insult;  but  her  chief  hope  rested  with  Ludovico,  who,  she  doubt- 
ed not,  would  be  zealous  in  her  cause,  though  he  seemed  almost  in  de- 
spair of  success  in  it.  One  circumstance,  however,  she  had  to  rejoioo 
in.  Her  prudence,  or  rather  her  fears,  had  saved  her  from  mentioning 
the  name  of  Valancourt  to  Montoni,  which  she  was  several  tiuics  on 
the  point  of  doing  before  she  signed  tho  paper,  and  of  stipulating  tor 
his  release,  if  he  should  bo  really  a  prisoner  in  the  castle.  Hud  she 
done  thi-*,  Montoni's  jealous  fears  would  now  probably  have  loaded 
Valancourt  with  new  severities,  and  have  suggested  the  advantage  of 
holding  him  a  captive  for  life. 

Thus  passed  the  melancholy  day,  as  she  had  before  passed  ninny  in 
the  same  chamber.  When  night  drew  oil,  she  would  have  withdrawn 
herself  to  Annette's  bed,  had  not  a  particular  interest  uu&a&t  VrrW 
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remain  in  this  chamber,  in  spite  of  her  fears,  for,  when  tl  e  castle  should 
be  still,  and  the  customary  honr  arrived,  she  determined  to  watch  for 
tlic  music  which  she  had  formerly  heard.  Though  its  sounds  might 
not  enable  her  positively  to  determine  whether  Yaluncourt  was  there, 
they  would  perhaps  strengthen  her  opinion  that  ho  was,  and  impart 
the  comfort  so  necessary  to  her  present  support.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  all  should  be  silent  f  She  hardly  dared  to  suffer  her  thoughts 
to  glance  that  way,  but  waited,  with  impatient  expectation,  the  ap- 
proaching honr. 

The  night  was  stormy ;  the  battlements  of  the  castle  appeared  to 
rock  in  the  wind,  and,  at  intervals,  long  groans  seemed  to  pass  on  the 
air,  such  as  those  which  often  deceive  the  melancholy  mind  in  tem- 
pests, and  amidst  scenes  of  desolation.  Emily  heard,  as  formerly,  tho 
sentinels  pass  along  the  terrace  to  their  posts,  and,  looking  out  from 
her  casement,  observed  that  the  watch  was  doubled;  a  precaution 
which  appeared  necessary  enough,  when  she  threw  her  eyes  on  tho 
walls,  and  saw  their  shattered  condition.  The  well-known  sounds  of 
tho  soldiers1  march,  and  of  their  distant  voices,  which  passed  her  in 
the  wind,  and  were  lost  again,  recalled  to  her  memory  the  melancholy 
sensation  she  had  suffered,  when  she  formerly  heard  the  same  sounds 
and  occasioned  almost  involuntary  comparisons  between  her  present 
and  her  late  situation.  But  this  was  no  subject  for  congratulation,  aud 
the  wisely  checked  tho  course  of  her  thoughts,  while,  as  the  hour  was 
not  yet  come  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  music,  she 
closed  tho  casement,  and  endeavored  to  await  it  in  patience.  The  door 
of  the  staircase  she  tried  to  secure,  as  usual,  with  some  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room ;  but  this  expedient  her  fears  now  represented  to  her 
to  be  very  inadequate  to  tho  power  and  perseverance  of  Verezzi ;  and 
she  often  looked  at  a  large  and  heavy  chest,  that  stood  in  the  chamber, 
with  wishes  that  she  and  Annette  had  strength  enough  to  move  it. 
"Whilo  sho  blamed  the  long  stay  of  this  girl,  who  was  still  with  Lndo- 
vico  and  some  other  of  the  servants,  she  trimmed  her  wood  fire,  to 
make  the  room  appear  less  desolate,  and  sat  down  beside  it  with  a  book, 
which  her  eyes  perused,  whilo  her  thoughts  wandered  to  Valanconrt 
and  her  own  misfortunes.  As  she  sat  thus,  sho  thought,  in  a  pause  of 
tho  wind,  she  distinguished  music,  and  went  to  tho  casement  to  listen, 
but  the  loud  swell  of  the  gust  overcame  every  other  sound.  "When  the 
wind  sunk  again,  she  heard  distinctly,  in  the  deep  pause  that  succeeded, 
tho  sweet  strings  of  a  lute;  but  again  the  rising  tempest  bore  away 
the  notes,  and  again  was  succeeded  by  a  solemn  pause.  Emily,  trem- 
bling with  hope  and  fear,  opened  her  casement  to  listen,  and  to  try 
whether  her  own  voice  could  be  heard  by  the  musician ;  for  to  endure 
any  longer  this  state  of  torturing  suspense  concerning  Valancourt, 
seemed  to  be  utterly  impossible.  There  was  a  kind  of  breathless  still- 
ness in  the  chamber*  that  permitted  her  to  distinguish  from  below  the 
tender  notes  of  tho  very  lute  she  had  formerly  heard,  and  with  it  a 
plaintive  voice,  made  sweeter  by  the  low,  rustling  sound,  that  now  be- 
gan to  creep  along  the  wood-tops,  till  it  was  lost  in  tho  rising  wind. 
Their  tall  heads  then  began  to  wave,  whilo  through  a  forest  of  pine,  on 
the  loft,  the  wind  groaning  heavily,  rolled  onward  over  tHe  woods  be- 
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low,  bending  them  almost  to  their  roots ;  and,  as  the  long  resounding 
gale  swept  away,  other  woods,  on  the  right,  seemed  to  answer  the 
ulond  lament;"  then  others,  farther  still,  softened  it  into  a  mommr, 
that  died  into  silence.  Emily  listened,  with  mingled  awe  and  expv<-  u- 
tion,  hope' and  fear;  and  again  the  melting  sweetness  of  the  late  wus 
heard,  and  the  same  solemn  breathing  voice.  Convinced  that  theso 
came  from  an  apartment  underneath,  she  leaned  far  out  of  her  window, 
that  she  might  discover  whether  any  light  was  there ;  but  the  case- 
ments below,  as  well  as  those  above,  were  sunk  so  deep  in  the  thick 
walls  of  the  castle,  that  she  could  not  see  them,  or  even  the  faint  ray 
that  probably  glimmered  through  their  ban.  She  then  ventured  to 
call ;  but  the  wind  bore  her  voice  to  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  and 
then  the  music  was  heard  as  before,  m  the  pause  of  Che  gnat.  Sudden- 
ly she  thought  she  heard  a  noise  in  her  chamber,  and  she  drew  herself 
within  the  casement ;  but,  in  a  moment  after,  distinguishing  Annette's 
voice  at  the  door,  she  concluded  it  was  her  she  had  heard  before,  and 
she  let  her  in.  Move  softly,  Annette,  to  the  casement,  said  she,  and 
listen  with  me;  the  music  is  returned.  They  were  silent,  till,  tho 
measure  changing,  Annette  exclaimed.  Holy  Virgin  I  I  know  that  song 
well ;  it  is  a  French  song,  one  of  tho  favorite  songs  of  my  dear  native 
country.  This  was  the  ballad  Emily  had  heard  on  a  former  night, 
though  not  the  one  she  had  first  listened  to  from  the  fishing-house  in 
Gascony.  Oh !  it  is  a  Frenchman  that  sings,  said  Annette ;  it  must  be 
Monsieur  Valancourt.  Hark!  Annette,  do  not  speak  so  loud,  said 
Emily,  we  may  be  overheard.  What !  by  the  chevalier?  said  Annette. 
No,  replied  Miilyi  mournfnllv,  but  by  somebody  who  may  report  us 
to  the  signer,  what  reason  have  you  to  think  it  is  Monsieur  Valan- 
court who  sings?  But  hark!  now  the  voice  swells  loader!  Do  yon 
recollect  those  tones  ?  I  tear  to  trust  my  own  Judgment.  I  never  hap- 
pened to  hear  the  chevalier  sing,  mademoiselle,  replied  Annette,  who, 
as  Emily  was  disappointed  to  perceive,  had  no  stronger  reason  for  con- 
cluding this  to  be  Valancourt,  than  that  the  musician  must 'be  a  French- 
man. Boon  after,  she  heard  the  song  of  the  fishing-house,  and  distin- 
guished her  own  name,  which  was  repeated  so  distinctly,  that  Annette 
had  heard  it  also.  She  trembled,  sunk  into  a  chair  by  the  window, 
and  Annette  called  aloud,  Monsieur  Valancourt!  Monsieur  Valan- 
court !  while  Emily  endeavored  to  check  her,  but  she  repeated  the  call 
more  loudly  than  before,  and  the  lute  and  tho  voice  suddenly  stopped. 
Emily  listened,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  intolerable  suspense ;  but 
no  answer  being  returned,  It  does  not  signify,  mademoiselle,  said  An- 
nette ;  it  is  the  chevalier,  and  I  will  speak  to  hira.  No,  Annette,  sail" 
Emily ;  I  think  I  will  speak  myself;  ir  it  is  he,  he  will  know  my  voice 
and  speak  again.    Who  is  it,  said  she,  that  sings  at  this  late  hour? 

A  bng  silence  ensued,  and  having  repeated  the  question,  she  per- 
ceived some  faint  accents,  mingling  in  tho  blast  that  swept  by;  but 
tho  sounds  were  so  distant,  and  passed  so  suddenly,  that  she  could 
scarcely  hear  them,  much  less  distinguish  the  words  they  uttered,  or 
recognize  tho  voice.  After  another  pause,  Emily  called  again;  and 
again  they  heard  a  voice,  but  as  faintly  as  before;  and  they  perceived 
that  there  wvro  other  circumstances,  besides  the  stret\$\i  «&&  tert^wv 
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of  the  wind,  to  contend  with;  for  the  great  depth  at  which  the 
monts  were  fixed  in  the  castle  walls  contributed,  still  more  than  the 
distance,  to  prevent  articulated  sounds  from  being  understood,  though 
general  ones  were  easily  heard.  Emily,  however,  ventured  to  believe, 
from  the  circumstance  of  her  voice  alone  having  been  answered,  that 
the  stranger  was  Valancourt,  as  well  as  that  he  knew  her,  and  she  gave 
herself  up  to  speechless  joy.  Annette,  however,  was  not  speechless. 
She  renewed  her  calls,  but  received  no  answer ;  and  Emily  fearing 
that  a  farther  attempt,  which  certainly  was,  at  present,  highly  danger- 
ous, might  expose  them  to  the  guards  of  the  castle,  while  it  could  not 
perhaps  terminate  her  suspense,  insisted  on  Annette's  dropping  the 
inquiry  for  this  night  though  she  determined  herself  to  question  Ludo- 
vico  on  the  subject  in  the  morning  more  urgently  than  she  had  yet 
done.  She  was  now  enabled  to  say,  that  the  stranger  whom  she  had 
formerly  heard  was  still  in  the  castle,  and  to  direct  Ludovioo  to  that 
part  of  it  in  which  he  was  confined. 

Emily,  attended  by  Annette,  continued  at  the  casement  for  some 
time,  but  all  remained  still ;  they  heard  neither  lute  nor  voice  again ; 
and  Emily  was  now  as  much  oppressed  by  anxious  joy  as  she  lately 
was  by  a  sense  of  her  misfortunes.  With  liasty  steps  she  ]iaced  the 
room,  now  calling  on  Valancourt's  name,  then  suddenly  stopping,  and 
now  going  to  the  casement  and  listening,  where,  however,  *»he  heard 
nothing  but  the  solemn  waving  of  the  woods.  Sometimes  her  impa- 
tience to  speak  to  Ludovico  prompted  her  to  send  Annette  to  call  him ; 
but  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  this  at  midnight  restrained  her.  An- 
nette, meanwhile,  as  impatient  as  her  mistress,  went  as  often  to  the 
casement  to  listen,  and  returned  almost  as  much  disappointed.  She 
at  length  mentioned  Signor  Verezzi,  and  her  fear  lest  he  should  enter 
the  chamber  by  the  staircase  door.  But  the  night  is  now  almost  past, 
mademoiselle,  said  she,  recollecting  herself;  there  is  the  morning  light 
beginning  to  peep  over  those  mountains  yonder  in  the  east. 

Emily  had  forgotten  till  this  moment  that  such  a  person  existed  as 
Verezzi,  and  all  the  danger  that  had  appeared  to  threaten  her ;  but  the 
mention  of  his  name  renewed  her  alarm,  and  she  remembered  the  old 
chest  she  had  wished  to  place  against  the  door,  which  she  now,  with 
Annette,  attempted  to  move,  but  it  was  so  heavy  that  they  could  not 
lift  it  from  the  floor.  What  is  in  this  great  old  chest,  mademoiselle, 
said  Annette,  that  makes  it  so  weighty?  Emily  replied,  that  sh« 
found  it  in  the  chamber  when  she  first  came  to  the  castle,  and  had 
never  examined  it.  Then  1  will,  ma'amsclle,  said  Annette,  and  tried 
to  lift  the  lid ;  but  this  was  held  by  a  lock,  for  which  she  had  no  key, 
and  which,  indeed,  appeared,  from  its  peculiar  construction,  to  open 
with  a  spring.  The  morning  now  glimmered  through  the  easements, 
and  the  wind  had  sunk  into  a  calm.  Emily  looked  out  upon  the 
dusky  woods,  and  on  the  twilight  mountains,  just  stealing  on  the  eye. 
and  saw  the  whole  scene,  after  the  storm,  lying  in  profound  stillness, 
the  woods  motionless,  and  the  clouds  above,  through  which  the  dawn 
trembled,  scarcely  appearing  to  move  along  the  heavens.  One  soldier 
was  pacing  the  terrace  beneath  with  measured  steps;  and  two,  more 
dhrtaiit,  were  sunk  asleep  on  the  walls,  wearied  with  the  night's  watch. 
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Haying  inhaled  for  a  while  the  pure  epirit  of  the  air,  and  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  the  late  rains  had  called  forth,  and  haying  listened  once 
more  for  a  note  of  music,  she  now  closed  the  casement  and  retired 
to  rest 


CHAPTER    XXXV, 

"Thus  on  Um  ehill  Leppoaian's  dreary  land, 
For  many  a  long month  lost  In  snow  profbnna, 
When  Bol  from  Cancer  sands  the  asasons  plana, 
And  In  their  northern  cere  Um  atoms*  hath  booad; 
Ftom  silent  mountains,  straight,  with  startling  sound, 
Torrents  are  hmTd,  green  hint  emerge,  and  la, 
The  trees  with  Mtage,  elttb  with  flowers  are  crown*d; 
Pare  rills  thromgh  Tales  of  verdure  warbling  go : 
And  wonder,  love,  and  Joj,  the  pnasanfls  beast  overflow.** 


Sevebal  of  her  snooeeding  days  passed  in  suspense,  for  Ludovico 
could  only  learn  from  the  soldiers  that  there  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
apartment  described  to  him  by  Emily,  and  that  he  was  a  Frenchman, 
whom  they  had  taken  in  one  of  their  skirmishes  with  a  party  of  his 
countrymen.  Daring  this  interval,  Emily  escaped  the  persecutions  of 
Bertolini  and  Verezri  by  confining  herself  to  her  apartment,  except 
that  sometimes  in  an  evening  she  ventured  to  walk  m  the  attaining 
corridor.  Montoni  appeared  to  respect  his  last  promise,  though  he  had 
profaned  his  first ;  for  to  his  protection  only  could  she  attribute  her 
present  repose;  and  in  this  she  was  now  so  secure  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  castle  till  she  oould  obtain  some  certainty  oonoerning 
Valancourt,  for  which  she  waited,  indeed,  without  any  sacrifice  of  her 
own  comfort,  since  no  circumstance  occurred  to  make  her  escape 
probable. 

On  the  fourth  day,  Ludovico  informed  her  that  he  had  hopes  of  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  prisoner;  it  being  the  turn  of  a 
soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time  familiar,  to  attend  him 
on  the  following  night.  He  was  not  deceived  in  his  hope;  for,  under 
pretence  of  carrying  in  a  pitcher  of  water,  he  entered  the  prison, 
though  his  prudence  having  prevented  him  from  telling  the  sentinel 
the  real  motive  of  his  visit,  ne  was  obliged  to  make  his  conference 
with  the  prisoner  a  very  short  one. 

Emily  awaited  the  result  in  her  own  apartment,  Ludovico  having 
promised  to  accompany  Annette  to  the  corridor  in  the  evening,  whore, 
after  several  hours  impatiently  counted,  he  arrived.  Emily,  having  then 
uttered  the  name  of  valancourt,  could  articulate  no  more,  but  hesitated 
in  trembling  expectation.  The  chevalier  would  not  intrust  me  with 
liis  name,  signora,  replied  Ludovico,  but  when  1  just  mentioned  yours, 
he  seemed  overwhelmed  with  joy,  though  he  was  not  so  much  sur- 
prised as  I  expected.    Does  he  then  remember  me?  she  exclaimed. 

Oh  1  it  is  M.  Valancourt,  said  Annette,  and  looked  \m\tt&*JG&3  «&An? 
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dovico,  who  understood  her  look,  and  replied  to  Emily :  Tea,  fedy,  the 
chevalier  docs,  indeed,  remember  you,  and,  I  am  mire,  has  a  very  great 
regard  for  yon,  and  1  made  bold  to  say  you  had  for  him.  He  then 
inquired  how  you  came  to  know  he  was  in  the  castle,  ami  whether  you 
ordered  me  to  speak  to  him.  The  first  question  I  could  not  answer, 
but  the  second  I  did;  and  then  he  went  off  into  his  ecstasies  again.  1 
was  afraid  his  joy  would  have  betrayed  him  to  the  sentinel  at 
the  door. 

I  Jut  how  does  he  look,  Ludovico?  interrupted  Emily — is  he  not 
melancholy  and  ill  with  his  long  confinement?  Why,  as  to  melan- 
choly, I  saw  no  symptom  of  that,  lady,  while  I  was  with  him,  for  he 
seemed  in  the  finest  spirits  I  ever  saw  anybody  in  all  my  life.  Ilia 
countenance  was  all  joy,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  that,  he  was  very 
well ;  but  I  did  not  ask  him.  Did  he  send  me  no  message  V  said  Emily. 
Oh  yes,  signora,  and  something  besides,  replied  Ludovico,  who  searched 
his  pockets.  Surely  I  have  not  lost  it,  added  he.  The  chevalier  said 
he  would  have  written,  madam,  If  he  had  had  pen  and  ink,  and  was 
going  to  have  sent  a  very  long  message,  when  the  sentinel  entered  the 
room,  but  not  before  he  had  given  me  this.  Ludovico  then  drew  forth 
a  miniature  from  his  bosom,  which  Emily  received  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  perceived  to  be  a  portrait  of  herself — the  very  picture  which 
her  mother  had  lost  so  strangely  in  the  fishing-house  at  La  Vallee. 

Tears  of  mingled  joy  and  tenderness  flowed  to  her  eyes,  while  Ludo- 
vico proceeded — Tell  your  lady,  said  the  chevalier,  as  he -gave  me  tlie 
picture,  that  this  has  been  my  companion,  and  only  solace,  in  all  my 
misfortunes.  Tell  her  that  I  have  worn  it  next  my  heart,  and  that  1 
send  it  her  as  the  pledge  of  an  affection  which  can  never  die;  that  I 
would  not  part  with  it,  but  to  her,  for  the  wealth  of  worlds ;  and  that 
I  now  part  with  it,  only  in  the  hope  of  soon  receiving  it  from  her  hands. 

Tell  her Just  then,  signora,  the  sentinel  came  in,  and  the  chevalier 

said  no  more ;  but  he  had  before  asked  mo  to  contrive  an  interview  for 
him  with  you ;  and  when  I  told  how  little  hope  1  had  of  prevailing  with 
the  guard  to  assist  me,  he  said  that  was  not,  perhaps,  of  so  much  conse- 
quence as  I  imagined,  and  bade  me  contrive  to  bring  back  your  answer, 
and  he  would  inform  me  of  more  than  he  chose  to  do  then.  So  this,  I 
think,  lady,  is  the  whole  of  what  passed. 

How,  Ludovico,  Bhall  I  reward  you  for  your  zeal  ?  said  Emily :  but, 
indeed,  I  do  not  now  possess  the  means.  When  can  you  sec  the  chev- 
alier again  ?  That  is  uncertain,  signora,  replied  ho.  It  depends  upon 
who  stands  guard  next;  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  among 
them  from  whom  I  would  dare  to  ask  admittance  to  the  prison 
chamlwr. 

I  need  not  bid  you  remember,  Ludovico,  resumed  Emily,  how  very 
much  interested  I  am  in  your  seeing  the  chevalier  soon ;  and  when  you 
do  so,  tell  him  that  I  have  received  the  picture,  and  with  the  senti- 
ments he  wished.  Tell  him  I  have  suffered  much,  and  still  suffer — She 
1):LU«i-d.  Hut  shall  T  tell  him  you  will  see  hi  in,  lady  ?  said  Ludovico. 
Most  certainly  I  will,  replied  Emily.  But  when,  signora,  and  where? 
That  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  returned  Emily.  The  place  and 
tlw  hour  most  bo  regulated  by  his  opportunities. 


—V^gr^F 
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As  to  the  place,  mademoiselle,  said  Annette,  there  fa  no  other  place 
in  the  castle,  besides  this  corridor,  where  we  can  see  him  in  safety,  yon 
know ;  and  as  for  the  honr — it  mast  l>e  when  the  signors  are  all  asleep, 
if  that  over  happens !  You  may  mention  these  circumstances  to  tho 
chevalier,  Ludovico,  said  she,  checking  the  flippancy  of  Annette,  and 
leave  them  to  his  judgment  and  opportunity.  Tell  him  my  heart  is 
unchanged.  But-,  above  all,  let  him  see  yon  again  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and,  Ludovico,  I  think  it  is  needless  to  tell  yon  I  shall  very  anxiously 
look  for  yon.  Having  then  wished  her  a  good-night,  Ludovico  de- 
scended the  staircase,  and  Emily  retired  to  rest,  hut  not  to  deep,  for 
joy  now  rendered  her  as  wakeful  as  she  had  ever  been  from  grief. 
Montoni  and  his  castle  had  all  vanished  from  her  mind  Kke  the  fright- 
ful vision  of  a  necromancer,  and  she  wandered  once  more  in  miry 
scenes  of  unfading  happiness : 


"Aiwben,  beneath  the 


Of  rammer  moont,  tb«  dletaat  woods  among, 
Or  bjr  mom  food,  all  aUTered  with  the  fleam, 
The  soft  embodied  Faya  through  airy  portato 

A  week  elapsed  before  Ludovico  again  visited  the  prison ;  for  the 
sentinels  during  that  period  were  men  in  whom  he  could  not  confide, 
and  he  feared  to  awaken  cariosity  by  asking  to  see  their  prisoner.  In 
this  interval  he  communicated  to  Emily  terrific  reports  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  castle :  of  riots,  quarrels,  and  carousals  more  alarming 
than  either ;  while,  from  some  circumstances  which  he  mentioned,  she 
not  only  doubted  whether  Montoni  meant  ever  to  release  her,  but 
greatly  feared  that  he  had  designs  concerning  her — such  as  she  had 
formerly  dreaded.  Her  name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  con- 
versations which  Bertolini  and  Verezzi  held  together ;  end  at  those 
times  they  were  frequently  In  contention.  Montoni  had  lost  targe  same 
to  Verezzi,  so  that  there  was  a  dreadful  possibility  of  his  designing  her 
to  be  a  substitute  for  the  debt ;  bnt  as  she  was  ignorant  that  he  had 
formerly  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Bertolini,  also  concerning  herself, 
after  the  latter  had  done  him  some  signal  service,  ahe  knew  not  how 
to  account  for  these  contentions  between  Bertolini  and  Verezzi.  The 
cause  of  them,  however,  appeared  to  be  of  little  consequence,  for  ahe 
thought  she  saw  destruction  approaching  in  many  forms,  and  her  en- 
treaties to  Ludovico  to  contrive  an  escape,  and  to  see  the  prisoner 
again,  were  more  urgent  than  ever. 

At  length  he  informed  her  that  he  had  again  visited  the  'Chevalier, 
who  had  directed  him  to  confide  in  the  guard  of  the  prison,  from 
whom  he  had  already  received  some  instances  of  kindness,  and  who 
had  promised  to  permit  his  going  into  the  castle  for  half  an  hour  on 
the  ensuing  night^  when  Montoni  and  his  companions  should  be  en- 
gaged at  their  carousals.  This  was  kind,  to  bo  sure,  added  Ludovico ; 
but  Sebastiaifknows  he  runs  no  risk  in  letting  the  chevalier  out,  for  if 
he  can  get  beyond  the  bars  and  iron  doors  of  the  castle,  he  must  bo 
cunning  indeed.  But  tho  chevalier  desired  me,  signora,  to  go  to  you 
immediately,  and  to  beg  you  would  allow  him  to  visit  yon  this  night, 
if  it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  that  ho  could  no  \oiv\get  frreTOAst  *&»* 
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;  the  hear,  he 

tioa,for  it  mast  depend  on  circumstances  (Just  as  yam  aaie%e1«ora); 
and  the  plane  ha  desired yon  would  appoint} as  knowing  whacfc  was 
beat  far  your  own  safety. 

Emily  waa  bow  so  much  agitated  by  the  aaar  prospect  of 
Valanoourt,  that  it  was  some  time  before  aha  ootid  give  any 

toLadoTioo.  or  «nwM»  of  the  nlaee  of  moating:  whan,  aha  did.  she 
aaw  nana  that  promised  so  much  security  aa  ;the  corridor  aaar  bar  awn 
afftmam\  whfifth  aha  waa  oheaked  from  leaving  by  the  apprebunsioa 
trusting  aay  of  Montoni's  guests  on  their  way  to  their  rooms;  and 
aha  rtlsaihmiid  the  soraples  which  detteaoy  opposed!  now  that  a  earioas 
danger  waa  to  be  avoided  by  encountering  them.  It  waa  sealed,  there* 
fore,  that  the  chevalier  should  rj»eet  her  U  the  oorrklor  at  that  fcov  ef 
the  night  whioh  Ludovioo,  who  was  to  be  upon  the  wateh,  sikoald  jadae 
safest;  and  Emily,  as  may  be  imagined,  passed  this  interval  in  a  tu- 
mult of  hope  and  joy,  anaiety  and  impatience.  Never  sinoa  her  rcsi- 
denoe  in  the  castle  had  aha  watohad  with  so  man  atesauio  the  ear. 
set  behind  the  mountains,  and  twIHght,  shade,  and  fairness  vail  the 
scene,  as  on  this  evening.  She  counted  the  notes  of  the  great  dock, 
and  listened  to  the  steps  of  the  sentinels  as  they  changed  the  watch, 
only  to  rejoice  that  another  hour  was  gone,  O  Vslancourtt  said  she, 
after  all  I  have  suffered — after  our  long,  long  separation,  when  I 
thought  I  should  never,  never  see  you  more— we  are  still  to  meet 
again  1  Oh!  I  have  endured  grief^  and  anxiety,  and  terror,  and  let  me 
then  not  sink  beneath  this  joy  1  These  were  moments  whan  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  feel  emotions  of  regret  or  melancholy  for  any 
ordinary  interest— even  the  reflection  that  she  had  resigned  the  estates 
whioh  would  have  been  a  provision  for  herself  and  Ysiancoart  for  life, 
threw  only  a  light  and  transient  shade  upon  her  spirits.  The  idea  of 
Valanoourt,  and  that  she  should  see  him  so  soon,  alone  occupied  her 
heart. 

At  length  the  dock  struck  twelve;  she  opened  the  door  to  listen  if 
any  noise  waa  in  the  castle,  and  heard  only  distant  sounds  of  riot  and 
laughter,  echoed  feebly  along  the  gallery.  She  gaessed  that  the  signer 
and  his  guests  were  at  the  banquet.  They  are  now  engaged  for  the 
night,  said  she,  aAd  Valanoourt  will  soon  be  nere.  Having  softly  closed 
the  door,  she  paced  the  room  with  impatient  steps,  and  often  want  to 
the  casement  to  listen  to  the  lute;  but  all  was  silent,  and  her  agitation 
every  moment  increasing,  she  was  at  length  unable  to  support  herself 
and  sat  down  by  the  window.  Annette,  whom  aha  detained,  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  loquacious  as  usual ;  but  Emily  heard  scarcely  any 
thing  she  said,  and,  having  at  length  risen  to  the  casement,  aha  distin- 
guished the  chords  of  the  lute,  struck  with  an  expressive  hand,  and 
then  the  voice  she  had  formerly  listened  to  accompanied  it. 

w  Now  riatng  love  they  fton'd,  now  pleasing  dole 

They  hreath'd  ia  tender  mtutaga  through  the  heart;* 
And  now  a  graver,  aacred  strain  they  atole, 
Aa  when  eeraphle  handa  a  bymn  impart  T 

Emily  wept  in  doubtful  joy  and  tenderness ;  and,  when  the  strain 
ceased,  ate  considered  it  as  a  signal  that  Valanoourt  was  about  to  lea** 
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tho  prison.  Soon  after,  she  heard  steps  in  the  corridor;  they  were  the 
light,  quick  steps  of  hope ;  she  could  scarcely  support  herself  as  they 
approached ;  hut,  opening  the  door  of  the  apartment,  she  advanced  to 
meet  Valancourt,  and  in  the  next  moment  sunk  in  the  arms  of  a 
stranger.  Ilia  voice,  his  countenance  instantly  convinced  her,  and  she 
fainted  away. 

On  reviving,  she  found  herself  supported  hy  the  stranger,  who  was 
watching  over  her  recovery  with  a  countenance  of  ineffable  tenderness 
and  anxiety.  She  had  no  spirits  for  reply  or  inquiry ;  she  asked  no 
questions,  but  burst  into  tears,  and  disengaged  herself  from  his  arms ; 
when  the  expression  of  his  countenance  changed  to  surprise  and  di*a|>- 
pointment,  and  he  turned  to  Ludovico  for  an  explanation.  Annette 
soon  gave  the  information  which  Ludovico  could  not.  O  sir  I  said  she, 
in  a  voice  interrupted  with  sobs — O  sir,  you  are  not  the  other  chevalier ! 
We  expected  Monsieur  Valancourt,  but  you  are  not  he  1  O  Ludovico ' 
how  could  you  deceive  us  so !  My  poor  lady  will  never  recover  it— 
never  I  The  stranger,  who  now  appeared  much  agitated,  attempted  to 
speak,  but  his  words  faltered ;  ana  then  striking  his  hand  against  his 
forehead,  as  if  in  sudden  despair,  he  walked  abruptly  to  the  other  end 
of  the  corridor. 

Suddenly,  Annette  dried  her  tears,  and  spoke  to  Ludovico.  But 
]>crhai)s,  said  she,  after  all,  the  other  chevalier  is  not  this — perhaps  tho 
chevalier  Valancourt  is  still  below.  Emily  raised  her  head.  No,  re- 
plied Ludovico,  Monsieur  Valancourt  never  was  below,  if  this  gentle- 
man is  not  he.  If  you,  sir,  said  Ludovico,  addressing  the  stranger, 
would  but  have  had  the  goodness  to  trust  me  with  your  name,  this 
mistake  had  been  avoided. — Most  true,  replied  the  stranger,  speaking 
in  broken  Italian ;  but  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  me  that  my 
name  should  be  concealed  from  Montoni.  Madam,  added  he  then, 
addressing  Emily  in  French,  will  you  permit  me  to  apologize  for  the 
pain  I  have  occasioned  you,  and  to  explain  to  you  alone  my  name,  and 
tho  circumstance  which  has  led  me  into  this  error?  I  am  of  France; 
I  am  your  countryman ;  we  are  met  in  a  foreign  land.  Emily  tried 
to  compose  her  spirits;  yet  she  hesitated  to  grant  his  request.  Kt 
length  desiring  that  Ludovico  would  wait  on  the  staircase,  and  detain- 
ing Annette,  she  told  the  stranger  that  her  woman  understood  very 
little  Italian,  and  begged  he  would  communicate  what  he  wished  to 
say  in  that  language.  Having  withdrawn  to  a  distant  part  of  the  cor* 
ridor,  he  said,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  You,  madam,  are  no  stranger  to 
me,  though  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  be  unknown  to  you.  My  name  is 
Du  Pont;  I  am  of  France — of  Gascony,  your  native  province,  and 
have  long  admired — and  why  should  I  affect  to  disguise  it? — have 
long  loved  vou.  lie  paused,  hut  in  the  next  moment  proceeded.  My 
family,  madam,  is  probably  not  unknown  to  you,  for  we  lived  within 
a  few  miles  of  La  Valleo,  and  I  have  sometimes  had  the  happiness  of 
meeting  you,  on  visits  in  the  neighborhood.  I  will  not  offend  you  hy 
repeating  how  much  you  interested  rne ;  how  much  I  loved  to  wander 
in  the  scenes  you  frequented ;  how  often  I  visited  your  favorite  fishing- 
house,  and  lamented  the  circumstance  which  at  that  time  forbade  me 
to  reveal  my  passion.    I  will  not  explain  how  I  surrendered  ta  \mgn&- 
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tation,  and  became  possessed  of  a  treasure  which  was  to  me  inesti- 
mable— a  treasure  which  I  committed  to  your  messenger  a  few  days  ago, 
with  exjxectations  very  different  from  my  present  ones.  I  will  say 
nothing  of  those  circumstances,  for  I  know  they  will  avail  me  little: 
let  me  only  supplicate  from  you  forgiveness,  and  the  picture  which  I 
so  nn warily  returned.  Your  generosity  will  pardon  the  theft  and 
restore  the  prize.  My  crime  has  been  my  punishment;  for  the  por- 
trait I  stole  has  contributed  to  nourish  a  passion  which  must  still  be 
my  torment. 

Emily  now  interrupted  him.  I  think,  sir,  I  may  leave  it  to  your  in- 
tegrity to  determine  whether,  after  what  has  just  appeared  concerning 
Monsieur  Valancourt,  I  ought  to  return  the  picture.  I  think  you  will 
acknowledge  that  this  would  not  be  generosity ;  and  yon  will  allow 
me  to  add,  that  it  would  be  doing  myself  an  injustice.  I  must  con- 
sider myself  honored  by  your  good  opinion,  but— and  she  hesitated— 
the  mistake  of  this  evening  makes  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more. 

It  does,  madam,  alas,  it  docs !  said  the  stranger,  who,  after  a  long 
pause,  proceeded :  But  you  will  allow  me  to  snow  my  disinterested- 
ness, though  not  my  love,  and  will  accept  the  services  I  offer.  Yet, 
alas I  what  services  can  I  offer !  I  am  myself  a  prisoner,  a  sufferer 
like  yon.  But  dear  as  liberty  is  to  me,  I  would  not  seek  it  through 
half  the  hazards  I  would  encounter  to  deliver  you  from  this  recess  of 
vice.  Accept  the  offered  services  of  a  friend ;  do  not  refuse  me  the 
reward  of  having,  at  least,  attempted  to  deserve  your  thanks. 

You  deserve  them  already,  sir,  said  Emily ;  the  wish  deserves  my 
warmest  thanks.  But  you  will  excuse  me  for  reminding  you  of  the 
danger  yon  incur  by  prolonging  this  interview.  It  will  be  a  great  con- 
solation for  me  to  remember,  whether  your  friendly  attempts  to  release 
me  succeed  or  not,  that  I  have  a  countryman  who  would  so  generously 
protect  me.  Monsieur  Du  Pont  took  her  hand,  which  she  but  feebly 
attempted  to  withdraw,  and  pressed  it  respectfully  to  his  lips.  Allow 
me  to  breathe  another  fervent  sigh  for  your  happiness,  said  he,  and  to 
applaud  myself  for  an  affection  which  I  cannot  conquer.  As  he  said 
this,  Emily  heard  a  noise  from  her  apartment,  and  turning  round,  saw 
the  door  from  the  staircase  open,  and  a  man  rush  into  her  chamber.  1 
will  teach  you  to  conquer  it,  cried  he,  as  he  advanced  into  the  corridor, 
and  drew  a  stiletto,  which  he  aimed  at  Du  Pont,  who  was  unarmed, 
but  who,  stepping  back,  avoided  the  blow*,  and  then  sprung  npon  Ve- 
rezzi,  from  whom  he  wrenched  the  stiletto.  While  they  struggled  iu 
each  other's  grasp,  Emily,  followed  by  Annette,  ran  farther  into  the 
corridor,  calling  on  Ludovico,  who  was,  however,  gone  from  the  stair- 
case, and  as  she  advanced,  terrified  and  uncertain  what  to  do,  a  distant 
noise,  that  seemed  to  arise  from  the  hall,  reminded  her  of  the  danger 
she  \va«i  incurring;  and  sending  Annette  forward  in  search  of  Ludo- 
vico, she  returned  to  the  spot  where  J)u  Pont  and  Verezzi  were  >till 
struggling  tor  victory.  It  was  her  own  cause  which  was  to  be  decided 
with  that  of  the  former,  whose  conduct,  independently  of  this  circum- 
stance, would,  however,  have  interested  her  in  its  success,  even  had 
she  not  disliked  and  dreaded  Verezzi.  She  threw  herself  in  a  chair, 
ami  supplicated  them  to  desist  from  farther  violence,  till  at  length,  Du 
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Pont  forced  Verezzi  to  the  floor,  where  he  lay  stunned  by  the  violence 
of  the  fall :  and  she  then  entreated  Dn  Pont  to  escape  from  the  room 
before  Montoni  or  hisj)arty  should  appear.  But  he  still  refused  to 
leave  her  unprotected ;  and  while  Emily,  now  more  terrified  for  him 
than  for  herself,  enforced  the  entreaty,  they  heard  steps  ascending  the 
private  staircase. 

Oh,  you  are  lost !  cried  she,  these  are  Montoni's  people.  Du  Pont 
made  no  reply,  but  supporting  Emily,  while,  with  a  steady  though 
eager  countenance,  he  awaited  their  appearance,  and.  in  the  next  mo- 
ment, Ludovico  alone  mounted  the  landing-place.  Throwing  a  hasty 
glance  round  the  chamber,  Follow  me,  said  he,  as  you  value  your  lives; 
we  have  not  an  instant  to  lose  I 

Emily  inquired  what  had  occurred,  and  whither  they  were  to  go. 

I  cannot  btay  to  tell  you  now,  signora,  replied  Ludovioo :  fly,  fly ! 

She  immediately  followed  him,  accompanied  by  Monsieur  Du  Pont, 
down  the  staircase,  and  along?  a  vaulted  passage,  when  suddenly  she 
recollected  Annette,  and  inquired  for  her.  She  awaits  us  farther  on, 
signora,  said  Ludovioo,  almost  breathless  with  haste :  the  gates  were 
open  a  moment  since  to  a  party  just  oome  in  from  the  mountains ;  they 
will  be  shut,  I  fear,  before  we  can  reach  them.  Through  this  door, 
signora,  added  Ludovioo,  holding  down  the  lamp;  take  care,  here  are 
two  steps. 

Emily  followed,  trembling  still  more  than  before  she  had  understood 
that  her  escape  from  the  castle  depended  upon  the  present  moment ; 
while  Dn  Pont  supported  her,  and  endeavored,  as  they  passed  along,  to 
cheer  her  spirits. 

Speak  low,  signor,  said  Ludovico,  these  passages  send  eohoes  all 
round  the  castle. 

Take  care  of  the  light,  cried  Emily,  you  go  so  fast  that  you  will  ex- 
tinguish it. 

Ludovico  now  opened  another  door,  where  they  found  Annette,  and 
the  party  then  descended  a  short  flight  of  steps  into  a  passage,  which 
Ludovico  said  led  round  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,  and  opened  into 
the  outer  one.  As  they  advanced,  confused  and  tumultuous  sounds, 
that  seemed  to  come  from  the  inner  court,  alarmed  Emily.  Nay,  signo- 
ra, said  Ludovico,  our  only  hope  is  in  that  tumult ;  while  the  signer's 
Eeople  are  busied  about  the  men  who  are  just  arrived,  we  may,  wr- 
aps, pass  unnoticed  through  the  gates.  But  hush,  he  added,  as  they 
approached  the  small  door  that  opened  into  the  outer  court,  if  you  will 
remain  here  a  moment  I  will  go  and  see  whether  the  gates  are  open  and 
anybody  is  in  the  way.  Pray  extinguish  the  light,  signor,  if  you  hear 
me  talking,  continued  Ludovioo,  delivering  the  lamp  to  Du  Pont,  and 
remain  quite  still. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Sating  this,  Ludovico  stepped  out  upon  the  (fourt,  aud  they  closed 
tlie  door,  listening  anxiously  to  his  departing  steps.  No  voice,  how- 
ever, was  heard  in  the  court,  which  he  was  crossing,  though  a  confu- 
sion of  many  voices  yet  issued  from  the  inner  one.  We  shall  soon  be 
beyond  the  walls,  said  Dn  Pont  softly  to  Emily;  support  yourself  a  lit- 
tle longer,  madam,  and  all  will  be  well. 

But  soon  they  heard  Lndovico  speaking  loud,  and  the  voice  also  of 
some  other  person,  and  Du  Pont  immediately  extinguished  the  lamp. 
Ah !  it  is  too  late!  exclaimed  Emily,  what  is  to  become  of  us?  They 
listened  again,  and  then  perceived  that  Lndovico  was  talking  with  a 
sentinel,  whose  voices  were  heard  also  by  Emily's  favorite  dog,  that 
had  followed  her  from  the  chamber,  and  now  barked  loudly.  This 
dog  will  betray  us,  said  Du  Pont ;  I  will  hold  him.  I  fear  he  has 
already  betrayed  us!  replied  Emily.  Du  Pont,  however,  caught  him 
up,  and,  again  listening  to  what  was  going  on  without,  they  heard  Ln- 
dovico say :  I'll  watch  the  gates  the  while. 

Stay  a  minute,  replied  the  sentinel,  and  you  need  not  have  the 
trouble,  for  the  horses  will  be  sent  round  to  the  outer  stables,  then  the 
gates  will  bo  shut,  and  I  can  leave  my  post.  I  don't  mind  the  trouble, 
comrade,  said  Ludovico,  yon  will  do  such  another  good  turn  for  me, 
some  time.  Go — go,  and  fetch  the  wine ;  the  rogues  that  are  just  como 
in  will  drink  it  else. 

The  soldier  hesitated,  then  called  aloud  to  the  people  in  the  second 
court  to  know  why  they  did  not  send  out  the  horses  that  the  gates 
might  be  shut ;  but  they  were  too  much  engaged  to  attend  to  him, 
even  if  they  had  heard  his  voice. 

•  Ay — ay,  said  Ludovico,  they  know  better  than  that ;  they  are  shar- 
ing it  all  among  them ;  if  you  wait  till  the  horses  come  out,  you  must 
wait  till  the  wine  is  drunk.  I  have  had  my  share  already,  but  since 
you  do  not  care  about  yours,  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  have 
that  too. 

Hold,  hold,  not  so  fast,  cried  the  sentinel,  do  watch,  then,  for  a  mo- 
ment :  I'll  be  with  you  presently. 

Don't  hurry  yourself,  said  Ludovico,  coolly,  I  have  kept  guard  before 
now.  But  you  may  leave  me  your  trombone,*  that,  if  the  castle  should 
bo  attacked,  you  know,  I  may  be  able  to  defend  the  pass  like  a  hero- 
There,  my  good  fellow,  returned  the  soldier,  there,  take  it — it  has 
seen  service,  though  it  could  do  little  in  defending  the  castle.  I'll  tell 
you  a  good  story,  though,  about  this  same  trombone. 

You'll  tell  it  better  when  you  have  had  the  wine,  said  Ludov\-»* 
There!  they  are  coming  out  from  the  court  already. 

*  X.  V\m\  ot  \A\H\toTYyas*. 
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I'll  have  the  wine,  though,  said  the  sentinel,  running  off.  I  won't 
keep  yon  a  minute. 

Take  your  time,  I  am  in  no  haste,  replied  Ludovico,  who  was  already 
hurrying  across  the  court  when  the  soldier  came  back.  Whither  so 
fast,  friend — whither  so  fast?  said  the  latter.  What!  is  this  the  way 
you  keep  watch  ?    I  must  stand  to  my  post  myself,  I  see. 

Ay,  well,  replied  Ludovico,  you  have  saved  me  the  trouble  of  follow- 
ing you  farther,  for  I  want  to  tell  you,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  drink  the 
Tuscany  wine,  you  must  go  to  Sebastian,  he  is  dealing  it  out !  the 
other,  that  Frederico  has,  is  not  worth  having.  But  you  are  not  likely 
to  have  any,  I  see,  for  they  are  all  coming  out. 

By  Saint  Peter !  so  they  are,  said  the  soldier,  and  again  ran  off,  while 
Ludovico,  once  more  at  liberty,  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  passage, 
where  Emily  was  sinking  nnder  the  anxiety  this  long  discourse  had 
occasioned ;  but,  on  his  telling  them  the  court  was  clear,  they  followed 
him  to  the  gates,  without  waiting  another  instant,  yet  not  before  he 
had  seized  two  horses  that  had  strayed  from  the  second  court,  and 
were  picking  a  scanty  meal  along  the  grass  which  grew  between  the 
pavement  of  the  first. 

They  passed,  without  interruption,  the  dreadful  gates,  and  took  the 
road  that  led  down  among  the  woods,  Emily,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  and 
Annette  on  foot,  and  Ludovico,  who  was  mounted  on  one  horse,  lead- 
ing the  other.  Having  reached  them,  they  stopped,  while  Emily  and 
Annette  were  placed  on  horseback  with  their  two  protectors,  when, 
Ludovico  leading  the  way,  they  set  off  as  fast  as  the  broken  road  and 
the  feeble  light  which  a  rising  moon  threw  among  the  foliage  would 
jxjrmit. 

Emily  was  so  much  astonished  by  this  sudden  departure,  that  she 
scarcely  dared  to  believe  herself  awake ;  and  she  yet  much  doubted 
whether  this  adventure  would  terminate  in  an  escape — a  doubt  which 
had  too  much  probability  to  justify  it;  for,  before  they  quitted  the 
woods,  they  heard  shouts  in  the  wind,  and,  on  emerging  from  them, 
saw  lights  moving  quickly  near  the  castle  above.  Du  Pont  whipped 
his  hone,  and  with  some  difficulty  compelled  him  to  go  faster. 

Ah,  poor  beast !  said  Ludovico,  he  is  weary  enough ;  he  has  been 
out  all  day;  but,  signor,  we  must  fly  for  it  now,  for  yonder  are  the 
lights  coming  this  way. 

Having  given  his  horse  a  lash,  'they  now  both  set  off  on  a  full  gallop ; 
and,  when  they  again  looked  back,  the  lights  were  so  distant  as  scarcely 
to  bo  discerned,  and  the  voices  wore  sunk  into  silence.  The  travellers 
then  abated  their  pace,  and,  consulting  whither  they  should  direct  their 
course,  it  was  determined  they  should  descend  into  Tuscany,  and  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  could  readily  embark 
for  France.  Thither  Du  Pont  meant  to  attend  Emily,  if  he  should 
learn  that  the  regiment  he  had  accompanied  into  Italy  was  returned  to 
his  native  country. 

They  were  now  in  the  road  which  Emily  had  travelled  with  Ugo 
and  Bertrand;  but  Ludovico,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  ac- 
quainted with  the  passes  of  these  mountains,  said  that,  a  little  farther 
on,  a  by-road,  branching  from  this,  would  lead  ttam  &ywiv  vc\\»  *\w- 
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cany,  with  very  little  difficulty;  and  that,  a  few  leagues  distant,  was 
a  small  town,  where  necessaries  could  be  procured  for  their  journey. 

But  I  hope,  added  he,  wo  shall  meet  with  no  straggling  parties  of 
banditti ;  some  of  them  are  abroad,  I  know,  llowever,  1  have  got  a 
good  trombone,  which  will  be  of  some  service,  if  we  should  encounter 
any  of  those  bravo  spirits.  You  have  no  arms,  signorf — Yes,  replied 
Du  Pont,  I  have  the  villain's  stiletto  who  would  have  stabbed  me — bur 
let  us  rejoice  in  our  escape  from  Udolpho,  nor  torment  ourselves  with 
Jooking  out  for  dangers  that  may  never  arrive. 

The  moon  was  now  risen  high  over  the  woods  that  Lung  upon  the 
sides  of  the  narrow  glen  through  which  they  wandered,  and  afforded 
them  light  sufficient  to  distinguish  their  way,  and  to  avoid  the  loose 
and  broken  stones  that  frequently  crossed  it.  They  now  travelled 
leisurely,  and  in  profound  silence ;  for  they  had  scarcely  yet  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  into  which  this  sudden  escape  had  thrown  them. 
Emily's  mind,  especially,  was  sunk,  after  the  various  emotions  it  had 
suffered,  into  a  kind  of  musi/ig  stillness,  whioh  the  reposing  beauty  of 
the  surrounding  scene,  and  Uie  creeping  murmur  of  the  night-breeze 
among  the  foliage  above,  contributed  to  prolong.  She  thought  of  Val- 
ancourt  and  of  1  ranco  with  hope ;  and  she  would  have  thought  of  them 
with  joy,  liad  not  tho  first  events  of  this  evening  harassed  them  too 
much — too  much  to  permit  her  now  to  feel  so  lively  a  sensation. 
Meanwhile,  Emily  was  alone  the  object  of  Du  Font's  melancholy  con 
si  deration ;  vet,  with  tho  desj>ondency  he  suffered,  as  he  mused  on  his 
recent  disappointment,  was  mingled  a  sweet  pleasure,  occasioned  by 
her  presence,  though  they  did  not  now  exchange  a  single  word.  An- 
nette thought  of  this  wonderful  escape,  of  the  bustle  in  which  Montoni 
and  his  people  must  be,  now  that  their  flight  was  discovered ;  of  her 
native  country,  whither  she  hoped  she  was  returning,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Ludovico,  to  which  there  no  longer  appeared  any  impedi- 
ment, for  ]K>verty  she  did  not  consider  such.  Ludovico,  on  his  part, 
congratulated  himself  on  having  rescued  his  Annette  and  Signora 
Emily  from  the  danger  that  surrounded  them;  on  his  own  liberation 
from  people  whose  manners  he  had  long  detested;  on  the  freedom  he 
had  given  to  Monsieur  Du  Pont;  on  hid  prospect  of  happiness  with 
tho  object  of  his  affections ;  and  not  a  little  on  the  address  with  which 
he  had  deceived  the  sentinel,  and  conducted  the  whole  of  this  affair. 

Thus  variously  engaged  in  thought,  the  travellers  passed  on  silently 
for  above  an  hour,  a  question  only  being  now  and  then  asked  by  Du 
Pont,  concerning  the  road,  or  a  remark  uttered  by  Annette,  respecting 
the  objects  seen  imperfectly  in  tho  twilight.  At  length  lights  were 
perceived  twinkling  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  Ludovico  had  no 
doubt  that  they  proceeded  from  tho  town  ho  had  mentioned,  while  his 
companions,  satisfied  by  this  assurance,  sunk  again  into  silence.  An- 
nette was  the  first  who  interrupted  this:  Holy  Peter!  said  she,  what 
6hall  we  do  for  money  on  our  journey?  for  I  know  neither  I  nor  my 
lady  have  a  single  sequin  ;  the  signor  took  care  of  that. 

This  remark  produced  a  serious  inquiry,  which  ended  in  a  serious 
embarrassment,  for  Du  Pont  had  been  lined  of  nearly  all  his  money 
when  ho  was  taken  prisoner;  the  remainder  ho  had  given  to  the  sen- 
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tinel,  who  had  enabled  him  occasionally  to  leave  the  prison  chamber ; 
and  Ludovico,  who  had  for  some  time  found  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
any  part  of  the  wages  due  to  him,  had  now  scarcely  cash  sufficient  to 
procure  necessary  refreshment  at  the  first  town  in  which  they  should 
arrive. 

Their  poverty  was  the  more  distressing,  since  it  would  detain  them 
among  the  mountains,  where,  even  in  a  town,  they  could  scarcely  con- 
sider themselves  safe  from  Montoni.  The  travellers,  however,  had  only 
to  proceed,  and  dare  the  future ;  and  they  continued  their  way  through 
lonely  wilds  and  dusky  valleys,  where  the  overhanging  foliage  now 
admitted  and  then  excluded  the  moonlight — wilds  so  desolate  that  they 
appeared,  on  the  first  glance,  as  if  no  human  being  had  ever  trod  thorn 
before.  Even  the  road  in  which  the  party  were,  did  but  slightly  con- 
tradict this  error ;  for  the  high  grass,  and  other  luxuriant  vegetation 
with  which  it  was  overgrown,  told  how  very  seldom  the  foot  of  a 
traveller  had  passed  it. 

At  length,  from  a  distance,  was  heard  the  faint  tinkling  of  a  sheep- 
bell  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  bleat  of  flocks,  and  the  party  then  knew  that 
they  were  near  some  human  habitation ;  for  the  light  which  Ludovico 
had  fancied  to  proceed  from  a  town,  had  long  been  concealed  by  inter- 
vening mountains.  Cheered  by  this  hope,  they  quickened  their  pace 
along  the  narrow  pass  they  were  winding,  and  it  opened  upon  one  of 
those  pastoral  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  which  might  be  painted  for  a 
scene  of  Arcadia,  and  whose  beauty  and  simplicity  are  finely  contrasted 
bv  the  grandeur  of  the* snow-topped  mountains  above. 
"The  morning  light,  now  glimmering  in  the  horizon,  showed  fairftly, 
at  a  little  distance,  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  seemed  to  peep  from 
under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn,  the  town  they  were  in  search 
of,  and  which  they  soon  after  reached.  It  was  not  without  some  diffi- 
culty that  they  there  found  a  house  which  could  afford  shelter  for 
themselves  and  their  horses;  and  Emily  desired  they  might  not  rest 
longer  than  was  necessary  for  refres\ment.  Her  appearance  excited 
some  surprise ;  for  she  was  without  \  hat,  having  had  time  only  to 
throw  on  her  veil  before  she  left  the  caw  Me — a  circumstance  that  com- 
pelled her  to  regret  again  the  want  of  money,  without  which  it  was 
impossible  to  procure  this  necessary  article  of  dress. 

Ludovico,  on  examining  his  purse,  found  it  even  insufficient  to  sup- 
ply present  refreshment ;  and  Du  Pont  at  length  ventured  to  inform 
the  landlord,  whoso  countenance  was  sample  and  honest,  of  their  exact 
situation,  and  requested  that  ho  would  assist  them  to  pursue  their  jour- 
ney— a  purpose  which  he  promised  to  comply  with,  as  far  as  he  was 
able,  when  he  learned  that  they  were  prisoners  escaping  from  Montoni, 
whom  he  had  too  much  reason  to  hate.  But,  though  he  had  consented 
to  lend  them  fresh  horses  to  carry  them  to  the  next  town,  he  was  too 
poor  to  trust  them  with  money,  and  they  were  again  lamenting  their 
poverty,  when  Ludovico,  who  had  been  with  his  tired  horses  to  the 
hovel  which  served  for  a  stable,  entered  the  room,  half  frantic  with 
joy,  in  which  his  auditors  soon  participated.  On  removing  the  saddle 
from  one  of  the  horses,  he  had  found  beneath  it  a  small  bajk  GauteroL- 
ing,  no  doubt,  the  booty  of  one  of  the  condottieri^  ^\\o  W\  t*to«*»& 

Id 
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from  a  plundering  excursion,  just  before  Ludovico  left  the  castle,  and 
whose  horse  having  strayed  from  the  inner  court,  while  hie  master  was 
engaged  in  drinking,  had  brought  away  the  treasure  which  the  ruffian 
hod  considered  the  reward  of  his  exploit. 

On  counting  over  this,  Du  Pont  found  that  it  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  carry  them  all  to  France,  whither  ho  now  determined  to 
accompany  Emily,  whether  ho  should  obtain  intelligence  of  his  regi- 
ment or  not ;  for,  though  he  had  as  much  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  Ludovico  as  his  small  knowledge  of  him  allowed,  he  could  not  en- 
dure the  thought  of  committing  her  to  his  care  for  the  voyage ;  nor, 
perhaps,  had  he  resolution  enough  to  deny  himself  the  dangerous  pleas- 
ure which  he  might  derive  from  her  presence. 

He  now  consulted  them  concerning  the  seaport  to  whioh  they  should 
direct  their  way ;  and  Ludovico,  better  informed  of  the  geography  oi 
the  country,  said  that  Leghorn  was  tho  nearest  jK>rt  of  consequence, 
which  Du  Pont  know  also  to  be  the  most  likely  of  any  to  assist  their 
plan,  since  from  thence  vessels  of  all  nations  were  continually  de- 
parting. Thither,  therefore,  it  was  determined  that  they  should 
proceed. 

Emily  having  purchased  a  little  straw  hat,  such  as  was  worn  by  the 
peasant  girls  of  Tuscany,  and  some  other  little  necessary  equipments 
for  the  journey,  and  the  travellers,  having  exchanged  their  tired  horses 
for  others  better  able  to  carry  them,  recommenced  their  joyous  way  us 
the  sun  was  rising  over  the  mountains,  and,  after  travelling  through 
the  romantic  country  for  several  hours,  began  to  descend  iuto  the  vale 
of  Arno.  And  here  Emily  beheld  all  tho  charms  of  sylvan  and  pastoral 
landscape  united,  adorned  with  the  elegant  villas  of  the  Florentine  no- 
bles, and  diversified  with  the  various  riches  uf  cultivation.  How  vivid 
the  shrubs  that  embowered  the  slo|K>s,  with  the  woods  that  stretched 
amphitheatrically  along  the  mountains!  and,  above  all,  how  elegant  the 
outline  of  these  waving  Apennines,  now  softening  from  the  wildncss 
which  their  interior  regions  exhibited !  At  a  distance,  in  the  east,, 
Emily  discovered  Florence,  with  its  towers  rising  on  the  brilliant  hori- 
zon, and  its  luxuriant  plain  spreading  to  the  feet  of  the  A]>en nines 
speckled  with  gardens  and  magnificent  villas,  or  colored  with  proves 
of  orange  and  lemons,  with  vines,  corn,  and  plantations  of  olives  and 
mulberry ;  while  to  the  west  the  vale  opened  to  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean — so  distant,  that  they  were  known  only  by  a  bluish  line 
that  appeared  upon  the  horizon,  and  by  the  light  marine  vajn>r  which 
just  stained  the  ether  above. 

With  a  full  heart,  Emilv  hailed  the  waves  that  were  to  l>ear  her  hack 
to  her  native  country,  the  remembrance  of  which,  however,  brought 
with  it  a  pang;  for  she  had  there  no  home  to  receive,  no  pa  routs  to 
welcome  her,  but  was  going,  like  a  forlorn  pilgrim,  to  weep  over  the 
sad  spot  where  he,  who  was  her  father,  lay  interred.  Nor  were  her 
spirits  cheered,  when  she  considered  how  long  it  would  probably  be 
before  she  should  see  Valaneourt,  who  might  he  stationed  with  his 
regiment  in  a  distant  part  of  France,  and  that,  when  they  did  meet,  it 
would  be  only  to  lament  the  successful  vi]]nny  of  Montoni ;  yet,  still, 
abe  would  have  felt  inexpressible  delight  at  the  thought  of  being  once 
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more  in  the  rame  country  with  Valanconrt,  had  it  even  been  certain 
that  she  could  not  see  him. 

The  intense  heat  (for  it  was  now  noon)  obliged  the  travellers  to  look 
out  for  a  shady  recess  where  they  might  rest  for  a  few  hours;  and  tho 
neighboring  thicket*,  abounding  with  wild  grapes,  raspberries,  and  figs, 
promised  them  grateful  refreshment.  Soon  after,  they  turned  from  the 
road  into  a  grove,  whose  thick  foliage  entirely  excluded  the  sunbeams, 
and  where  a  spring,  gushing  from  the  rock,  gave  coolness  to  the  air; 
and,  having  alighted  and  turned  the  horses  to  graze,  Annette  and  Lu- 
dovico  ran  to  gather  fruit  from  the  surrounding  thickets,  of  which  they 
soon  returned  with  an  abundance.  The  travellers,  seated  under  the 
shade  of  a  pine  and  cypress  grove,  and  on  turf  enriched  with  such  a 
profusion  of  fragrant  flowers  as  Emily  had  scarcely  ever  seen,  even 
among  the  Pyrenees,  took  their  simple  rejiast,  and  viewed  with  new 
delight,  beneath  the  dark  umbrage  of  gigantic  pines,  the  glowing  land- 
scape stretching  to  the  sea. 

Emily  and  Du  Pont  gradually  became  thoughtful  and  silent;  but 
Annette  was  all  joy  and  loquacity,  and  Ludovico  was  gay,  without  for- 
getting the  respectful  distance  which  was  due  to  his  companions.  The 
repast  being  over,  Du  Pont  recommended  Emily  to  endeavor  to  sleep, 
during  these  sultry  hours,  and,  desiring  the  servants  would  do  tho 
same,  said  he  would  watch  the  while ;  but  Ludovico  wished  to  sjwre 
him  this  trouble ;  and  Emily  and  Annette,  wearied  with  travelling, 
tried  to  repose,  while  ho  stood  guard  with  his  trombone. 

When  Emily,  refreshed  by  slumber,  awoke,  she  found  tho  sentinel 
asleep  on  his  post,  and  Du  Pont  awake,  but  lost  in  melancholy  thought. 
As  the  sun  was  yet  too  high  to  allow  them  to  continue  their  journey, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  Ludovico,  after  the  toils  and  trouble  he  had 
suffered,  should  finish  his  sleep,  Emily  took  this  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing by  what  accident  Du  Pont  became  Montoni's  prisoner,  and  he, 
pleased  with  the  interest  this  inquiry  expressed,  and  with  the  excuse  it 
gave  him  of  talking  to  her  of  himself,  immediately  answered  her  curi- 
osity. 

1  came  into  Italy,  madam,  said  Du  Pont,  in  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try. In  an  adventnre  among  the  mountains,  our  party,  engaging  with 
the  bands  of  Montoui,  was  routed,  and  I,  with  a  few  of  my  comrades, 
was  taken  prisoner.  When  they  told  me  whose  captive  I  was,  the 
name  of  Montoni  struck  me,  for  I  remembered  that  Madame  Cheron, 
your  aunt,  had  married  an  Italian  of  that  name,  and  that  you  had  ac- 
companied them  into  Italy.  It  was  not,  however,  till  some  time  after, 
that  I  became  convinced  this  was  the  same  Montoni,  or  learned  that 
you,  madam,  were  under  tho  same  roof  with  myself.  I  will  not  pain 
you  by  describing  what  were  my  emotions  upon  this  discovery,  which 
I  owed  to  a  sentinel,  whom  I  had  so  far  won  to  my  interest,  that  he 
granted  me  many  indulgences,  one  of  whici  was  very  important  to  me 
and  somewhat  dangerous  to  himself;  but  he  persisted  in  refusing  to 
convey  any  letter  or  notice  of  my  situation  to  yon,  for  he  justly  dread- 
ed a  discovery,  and  the  consequent  vengeance  of  Montoni.  He,  how- 
ever, enabled  me  to  see  you  more  than  once.  You  are  surprised,  mad- 
am, and  I  will  explain  myself.  My  health  and  s\>\T\t&  wjffi*T4&^\x*m<^ 
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from  want  of  air  and  exercise,  and  at  length  I  gained  so  fur  upon  the 
pity  or  the  avarice  of  the  man,  that  he  gave  tne  the  means  of  walking 
on  the  terrace. 

Emily  now  listened  with  very  anxious  attention  to  the  narrative  of 
Du  Pont,  who  proceeded : 

In  granting  this  indulgence,  he  knew  ho  had  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  a  chance  of  my  escaping  from  a  castle  which  was  vigilantly 
guarded,  and  the  nearest  terrace  of  which  rose  over  a  perpendicular 
rock :  he  showed  me  also,  continued  Du  Pont,  a  door  concealed  in  the 
cedar  wainscot  of  the  apartment  where  I  was  confined,  which  he  in- 
structed me  how  to  open ;  and  which,  leading  into  a  imssoge,  formed 
within  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  that  extended  fur  along  the  castle, 
finally  opened  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  eastern  rampart.  I  have 
since  been  informed  that  there  are  many  passages  of  the  same  kiud 
concealed  within  the  prodigious  wails  of  that  edifice,  and  which  were 
undoubtedly  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  escapes  iu  time 
of  war.  Through  this  avenue,  at  the  dead  of  night,  I  often  stole  to 
the  terrace,  where  I  walked  with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  my  steps 
should  betray  me  to  the  sentinels  on  duty  in  distant  parts;  for  this  end 
of  it,  being  guarded  by  high  buildings,  was  not  watched  by  soldiers, 
i  In  one  of  these  midnight  wanderings,  I  saw  a  light  in  a  casement  that 
overlooked  the  rampart,  and  which  I  observed  was  immediately  over 
my  prison  chamber,  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  be  in  that 
apartment,  and,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  you,  I  placed  myself  opjK>site 
to  the  window. 

Emily,  remembering  the  figure  that  had  formerly  appeared  on  the 
terrace,  and  which  had  occasioned  her  so  much  anxiety,  exclaimed,  It 
was  you,  then,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  who  occasioned  me  much  foolish 
terror;  my  spirits  were  at  that  time  so  much  weakened  by  long  suffer- 
ing, that  they  took  alarm  at  every  hint.  Du  Pont,  after  lamenting 
that  he  had  occasioned  her  any  apprehension,  added,  As  I  rested  on 
the  wall,  opposite  to  your  casement,  the  consideration  of  your  melan- 
choly situation,  and  of  mv  own,  called  from  me  involuntary  sounds  of 
lamentation,  which  drew  you,  I  fancy,  to  the  casement;  I  saw  there  a 
person  whom  1  believed  to  be  you.  Oh  !  I  will  say  nothing  of  my 
emotion  at.  that  moment ;  I  wished  to  *pcak,  but  prudence  restrained 
me,  till  the  distant  footstep  of  the  sentinel  compelled  me  suddenly  to 
quit  my  station. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  had  another  opportunity  of  walking,  for  1 
could  only  leave  my  prison  when  it  happened  to  be  the  turn  of  one 
man  to  guard  me ;  meanwhile,  I  became  convinced,  from  some  cir- 
cumstances related  by  him,  that  your  apartment  was  over  mine,  and 
when  again  I  ventured  forth,  I  returned  to  your  easement,  where  I 
saw  you,  but  without  daring  to  speak.     1  waved  my  hand,  and  you 
!  suddenly  disappeared  ;  then  it  was  that  I  forgot  my  prudence,  aud 
'yielded  to  lamentation  ;  again  you  appeared — yon  spoke — I  heard  the 
^well-known  accent  of  your  voice,  and  at   that  moment  my  discretion 
would  have  forsaken  me  again,  had  I  not  also  hoard  the  approaching: 
steps  of  a  soldier,  when  I  instantly  quitted  the  place,  though  not  be- 
t'ore  the  man  had  seen  mo.   lie  followed  down  th.k  terrace,  and  gained 
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bo  fast  upon  me,  that  I  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  a  stratagem  ri- 
diculous enough,  to  save  myself  I  had  heard  of  the  superstition  of 
many  of  these  men,  and  I  uttcjeed  a  strange  noise,  with  a  hone  that  1 
my  pursuer  would  mistake  it  for  something  supernatural,  ana  desist 
from  pursuit.  Luckily  for  myself,  I  succeeded ;  the  man,  it  seems, 
was  subject  to  fits,  and  the  terror  he  suffered  threw  him  into  one,  by 
which  accident  I  secured  my  retreat.  A  sense  of  the  danger  I  had  es- 
caped, and  the  increased  watchfulness  which  my  appearance  had  occa- 
sioned among  the  sentinels,  deterred  me  ever  after  from  walking  oni 
I  the  terrace ;  but  in  the  stillness  of  night  I  frequently  beguiled  myself] 
\  with  an  old  Into  procured  for  me  by  a  soldier,  which  I  sometimes  ac- 
» companied  with  my  voice,  and  sometimes,  I  will  acknowledge,  with 
the  hope  of  making  myself  heard  by  you ;  but  it  was  only  a  few 
evenings  ago  that  this  hope  was  answered :  I  then  thought  I  heard  a 
voice  in  the  wind,  calling  me ;  yet,  even  then,  I  feared  to  reply,  lest 
the  sentinel  at  the  prison  door  should  hear  me.  Was  I  right,  madam, 
in  this  conjecture— was  it  you  who  s]>oke  ? 

Yes,  said  Emily,  with  an  involuntary  sigh;  you  were  right,  in- 
deed. 

Dn  Pont,  observing  the  painful  emotions  which  this  question  re- 
vived, now  chanced  the  subject.  In  one  of  my  excursions  through 
the  passage  which  I  have  mentioned,  I  overheard  a  singular  conversa- 
tion, said  he. 

In  the  passage  1  said  Emily,  with  surprise. 

I  heard  it  in  the  passage,  said  Du  Pont,  but  it  proceeded  from  an 
apartment  adjoining  the  wall,  within  which  the  passage  wound,  and 
the  shell  of  the  wall  was  there  so  thin,  and  was  also  somewhat  de- 
cayed, that  I  could  distinctly  hear  every  word  spoken  on  the  other 
side.  It  happened  that  Montoni  and  liis  companions  were  assembled 
in  the  room,  and  Montoni  began  to  relate  the  extraordinary  history 
of  the  lady,  his  predecessor,  in  the  castle.  He  did,  indeed,  mention 
some  very  surprising  circumstances,  and  whether  they  were  strictly 
true,  his  conscience  must  decide;  I  fear  it  will  determine  against 
him.  But  you,  madam,  have  doubtless  heard  the  report,  which  he 
designs  should  circulate,  on  the  subject  of  that  lady's  mysterious 
fate? 

I  have,  sir,  replied  Emily,  and  I  perceive  that  you  doubt  it. 

I  doubted  it  before  the  period  I  am  speaking  of,  rejoined  Du  Pont ; 
but  some  circumstances  mentioned  by  Montoni  greatly  contributed  to 
my  suspicions.  The  account  I  then  heard  almost  convinced  me  that 
he  was  a  murderer.  I  trembled  for  you ;  the  more  so,  as  I  heard  the 
guests  mention  your  name  in  a  manner  that  threatened  your  repose ; 
and  knowing  that  the  most  impious  are  often  the  most  superstitious, 
I  determined  to  try  whether  I  could  not  awaken  their  consciences, 
and  awe  them  from  the  commission  of  the  crime  I  dreaded.  I  lis- 
tened closely  to  Montoni,  and  in  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  story 
I  joined  my  voice,  and  repeated  his  last  words  in  a  disguised  and  hol- 
low tone. 

But  were  you  not  afraid  of  being  discovered  ?  said  Emily. 

I  was  not,  replied  Du  Pont ;  for  I  knew  that  \C  1&w\\\y&  \&&  \**skw 
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aoqnainted  with  the  secret  of  this  passage,  ho  would  not  have  con- 
fined me  in  tho  apartment  to  which  it  led.  I  knew  also,  from  bettet 
authority,  that  Ik-  win  ignorant  of  it.  Tho  party,  fur  snuip  time,  ap- 
I>earC(l  inattentive  to  rat  voice;  hut  at  length  they  were  so  much 
alarmed,  that  they  quitted  the.  apartment,  and  having  heard  Montoni 
order  his  servants  to  search  it,  I  returned  to  my  prison,  which  woe  very 
distant  from  this  part  of  tho  passage.  I  remember  perfectly  to  have 
heard  of  the  conversation  yon  mention,  said  Emily ;  it  spread  a  gen- 
eral alarm  among  Montoni's  people,  and  I  will  own  that  I  was  weak 
enough  to  partake  of  it. 

Monsieur  Du  Pont  and  Emily  thus  continued  to  converse  of  Mon- 
toni, and  then  of  France,  and  of  tho  plan  of  their  voyage;  when 
Emily  told  him  that  it  was  her  intention  to  retire  to  a  convent  in 
Languedoc,  where  she  hod  been  formerly  treated  with  mnoh  kind  new, 
and  from  thence  to  write  to  her  relation,  Monsieur  Qnesnel,  and  in- 
form him  of  her  conduct.  There  she  designed  to  wait  till  La  VaDee 
should  again  be  her  own,  whither  she  hoped  her  income  would  some 
time  permit  her  to  return;  for  Du  Pont  now  tanght  her  to  expect  that 
the  estate,  of  which  Montoni  had  attempted  to  defraud  her,  was  not 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  he  again  congratulated  her  escape  from  Montoni, 
who  he  hod  not  a  doubt  meant  to  have  detained  her  fur  life.  The 
possibility  of  recovering  her  aunt's  estates  for  Valnnconrt  and  herself, 
lighted  up  a  joy  in  Emily's  heart,  such  as  she  had  not  known  for  many 
months ;  hut  she  endeavored  to  conceal  this  from  Mnnsienr  Du  Pont, 
lest  it  should  lead  him  to  a  painful  remembrance  of  his  rival. 

Thev  continued  to  converse  till  the  sun  was  declining  in  the  west, 
when  Du  Pont  awoke  Lndnvioo,  and  thoy  set  forward  on  their  jonr- 
ney.  Gradually  descending  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley,  thoy  reach- 
ed the  A  run,  and  wonnd  along  its  pastoral  margin  for  many  miles,  de- 
lighted with  tho  scenery  around  them,  and  with  tho  remembrances 
which  its  classic  waves  revived.  At  a  distance,  they  heard  the  gay 
song  of  tho  peasants  among  the  vineyards,  and  observed  the  setting 
sun  tint  tho  waves  with  yellow  lustre,  and  twilight  draw  a  dnsky  pur- 
plo  over  the  monntnins,  which  at  length  deepened  into  night.  Then 
the  hirsiala,  tho  firefly  of  Tuscany,  was  seen  to  flash  its  sudden  sparks 
unotig  the  foliage,  while  tho  cicada,  with  its  shrill  note,  becamo  more 
clamorous  than  even  during  tho  noonday  heat,  loving  best  the  hour 
when  the  English  beetle,  with  less  otFensivo  sound, 


Tho  travellers  crossed  the  Anin  by  moonlight,  nt  a  ferrv,  and  learn- 
ing that  Pisa  was  distant  only  a  few'niiles  down  tho  river," they  wished 
tn  have  proceeded  thither  in  a  boat;  but  as  none  could  be  procured, 
they  set  out  on  their  wearied  horses  for  that  city.  As  they  approached 
it,  the  vale  expanded  into  a  plain  variegated  with  vineyards,  com, 
olives,  and  mulberry  groves:  but  it  was  late  before-  they  reached  it* 
gates,  whore  Emily  was  surprised  to  Ywm  tho  busy  sound  of  footsteps. 


-"Si      <■  i 
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ind  the  tones  of  musical  instruments,  as  well  as  to  see  the  lively  groups 
that  filled'thc  streets,  and  she  almost  fancied  herself  again  at  Venice; 
but  here  was  no  moonlit  sea— -no  gay  gondolas  dashing  the  waves— 
no  Palladian  palaces,  to  throw  enchantment  over  the  fancy,  and  lead 
it  into  the  wilds  of  fairy  story.  The  Arno  rolled  through  the  town, 
but  no  music  trembled  from  balconies  over  its  waters ;  it  gave  only 
the  busy  voices  of  sailors  on  board  vessels  just  arrived  from  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  the  melancholy  heaving  of  the  anchor,  and  the  boatswain's 
shrill  whistle ;— sounds  which,  since  that  period,  have  there  sunk  al- 
most into  silence.  They  then  served  to  remind  Du  Pont  that  it  was 
probable  ho  might  hear  of  a  vessel  sailing  soon  to  France  from  this 
and  thus  be  spared  the  trouble  of  going  to  Leghorn.  As  soon  as 
had  reached  the  inn,  he  went,  therefore,  to  the  quay,  to  make 
his  inquiries;  but,  after  all  the  endeavors  of  himself  and  Ludovico, 
theyVould  hear  of  no  bark  destined  immediately  for  France,  and  the 
travellers  returned  to  their  resting-place.  Here,  also,  Du  Pont  endeav- 
pf&ft.to  learn  whore  his  regiment  then  lay,  but  could  acquire  no  in- 
foniiation  concerning  it..-  The  travellers  retired  early  to  rest,  after  the 
futif2fne*-*ILiliia  day,  and,  on  the  following,  rose  early;  and  without 
paTrSThg-tewjjew  the  celebrated  antiquities  of  the  place,  or  the  wonders 
of  its  hanging  tower,  pursued  their  journey  in  the  cooler  hours,  through 
a  charming  country,  rich  with  wine,  and  corn,  and  oil.  The  Apen- 
nines, no  longer  awful,  or  even  grand,  here  softened  into  the  beauty  of 
sylvan  and  pastoral  landscape;  and  Emily,  as  she  descended  them, 
looked  down  delighted  on  Leghorn,  and  ita  spacious  bay,  filled  with 
vessels,  and  crowned  with  these  beautiful  hills. 

She  was  no  less  surprised  and  amused,  on  entering  this  town,  to 
find  it  crowded  with  persons  in  the  dresses  of  all  nations;  a  scene 
which  reminded  her  of  a  Venetian  masquerade,  such  as  she  had  wit- 
nessed at  the  time  of  the  Carnival ;  but  hero  was  bustle  without  gay- 
ety,  and  noise  instead  of  music ;  while  elegance  was  to  be  looked  for 
only  in  the  waving  outlines  pf  the  surrounding  hills. 

Monsieur  Du  Pont,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  went  down  to  the 
quay,  where  ho  heard  of  several  French  vessels,  and  of  one  that  was 
to  sail,  in  a  few  days,  for  Marseilles ;  from  whence  another  vessel  could 
be  procured,  without  difficulty,  to  take  them  across  the  gulf  of  Lyons 
towards  Narhonne,  on  the  coast,  not  many  leagues  from  which  city,  he 
understood,  the  convent  was  seated  to  which  Emily  wished  to  retire. 
He  therefore  immediately  engaged  with  the  captain  to  take  them  to 
Marseilles,  and  Emily  was  delighted  to  hear  that  her  passage  to  France 
was  secured.  ITer  mind  was  now  relieved  from  the  terror  of  pursuit: 
and  the  pleasing  hope  of  soon  seeing  her  native  country — that  country 
which  held  Valaneourt — restored  to  her  spirits  a  degree  of  cheerful- 
ness such  as  she  had  scarcely  known  since  the  death  of  her  father. 
At  leghorn,  also,  Du  Pont  heard  of  his  regiment,  and  that  it  had  em- 
barked for  France;  a  circumstance  which  gave  him  great  satisfaction, 
for  he  could  now  accompany  Emily  thither  without  reproach  to  his 
conscience  or  apprehension  of  displeasure  from  his  commander.  Du- 
ring these  days  he  scrupulously  forbore  to  distress  her  by  a  mention 
e*  his  passion,  and  she  was  compelled  to  esteem  on&\k\^^ra&L^& 
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could  not  lore  him.  He  endeavored  to  amuse  her  by  showing  the  en- 
virons of  the  town,  and  they  often  walked  together  on  the  seashore, 
and  on  the  bnsy  quays,  where  Emily  was  frequently  interested  by  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  vessels,  participating  in  the  joy  of  meeting 
friends,  and  sometimes  shedding  a  sympathetic  tear  to  the  sorrow  of 
those  tqat  were  separating.  It  was  after  having  witnessed  a  scene  of 
the  latter  kind,  that  she  arranged  the  following  stanzas : 

Tine  KABIKXB. 

Soft  came  the  breath  of  sprint ;  amootb  flowed  the  tide; 
And  bine  the  heaven  in  in  mirror  smiled: 
TU  white  Mfl  trembled,  swelTd,  expended  wide, 
The  busy  nfloa  a*  the  anchor  toUU 

WUh  anxious  Mends,  that  shed  the  patting  tea* 
The  desk  m  mrWd-bow  swift  the  moments  fly  I 
Th»  vasssl  heaves,  the  farewell  signs  appear : 
Mate  is  each  tongue,  and  eloquent  each  eye! 

The  last  dread  moment  comet  t— The  aaUor  youth 
Hides  the  big  drop,  and  smiles  amid  us  pats, 
Sootbei  bis  aad  bride,  aad  tows  eternal  troth. 
Farewell,  my  lore— we  shall    shall  meet  again. 

Long  on  the  atom,  with  waging  hand  he  stood ; 
The  crowded  shore  sinks,  lessening  from  his  Yiew, 
Aa  gradual  glides  the  bark  along  the  flood : 
His  bride  Is  seen  no  more— Adien  I  Adieu ! 

The  breeze  of  eve  moans  low,  her  smite  la  o'er, 
Dim  steals  the  twilight  down  tbeerlmaon'd  west; 
lie  ellmba  the  topmost  mast,  to  seek  onee  more 
The  far-eeen  coast,  where  ail  bis  wishes  rest 

He  views  tta  dark  line  on  the  distant  sky, 
And  fancy  leads  him  to  hia  little  home: 
He  aees  his  weeping  love,  he  bears  her  sigh, 
He  soothes  her  griefs,  and  tells  of  joys  to  come. 

Ere  yields  to  night,  the  breese  to  wintry  gales, 
In  one  vast  shade  the  seas  and  shores  repose; 
He  tarns  his  aching  eyes,— hia  spirit  fails, 
The  chill  tear  falls;— aad  to  the  deck  "he  goes. 


The  storm  of  midnight  swells,  the  sails  are  furl'd. 
Deep  sounds  the  lead,  but  finds  no  friendly  shore  ; 
Fast  o'er  the  waves,  the  wretched  bark  Is  hurl'd, 
**  O  Ellen  I  Ellen !  we  must  meet  no  morel" 

Lightnings,  that  show  the  vast  and  foaming  deeps 
The  rending  thunders,  as  they  onward  roll, 
The  load,  load  winds  that  o'er  the  billows  sweep— 
Shake  the  firm  nerve,  appal  the  bravest  soul  1 

Ah  I  what  avalla  the  seaman's  toiling  caret 
The  straining  cordage  bursts,  the  masts  are  rivon ; 
The  sounds  of  terror  groan  along  the  afr, 
Then  sink  afar ;— tho  bark  on  rooks  is  driven  I 

Fierce  o'er  the  wreck  the  whelming  waters  pass'd, 
The  helpless  crew  sunk  in  the  roaring  main  I 
Henry's  faint  accents  trembled  in  the  blast— 
M  Farewell,  my  love !  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again  I" 

Oft,  at  the  calm  and  silent  evening  hour. 
When  summer  breezes  linger  on  the  wave, 
A  melancholy  volee  la  heard  to  pour 
Its  lonely  sweetness  o'er  poor  Henry's  gravel 
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And  oft,  at  midnight,  airy  strains  are  beard 
Aronnd  the  grove  where  Elian's  form  Is  laid, 
Nor  la  the  dirge  by  Tillage  maidens  fear'd, 
For  lovers*  spirit*  guard  the  holy  shade  1 


CHAPTER    XXXVIL 


MOhl  thejor 


Of  young  Ideas  painted  on  the  mind 
In  the  warm  glowing  colors  fancy  spreads 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  la  new. 
And  all  la  lovely!" 

Baomd  DlAlUt, 

We  now  return  to  Languedoo  and  to  the  mention  of  Count  D«  Ville- 
fort, the  nobleman  who  succeeded  to  an  estate  of  the  Marquis  de  Ville- 
roi,  situated  near  the  monastery  of  St  Clair.  It  may  he  recollected 
that  this  chateau  was  uninhabited  when  St.  Aubert  and  his  daughter 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  former  was  much  affected  on 
discovering  himself  to  be  so  near  Ohateau-le-Blanc,  a  place  concerning 
which  the  good  old  La  Voisin  afterwards  dropped  some  hints  that  had 
alarmed  Emily's  curiosity. 

It  was  in  the  Year  1584.  the  beginning  of  that  in  which  St.  Aubert 
died,  that  TrTSriSiflieauveau,  Count  de  Villefort,  came  into  possession 
of  the  mansions  and  extensive  domain  called  Chateau-le-Blanc,  situ- 
ated in  the  province  of  Languedoo,  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  estate,  which  during  #ome  centuries  had  belonged  to  his  family, 
was  now  descended  to  him  on  the  decease  of  his  relative,  the  Marquis 
de  Villeroi,  who  had  been  latterly  a  man  of  reserved  manners  and  aus- 
tere character ;  circumstances  which,  together  with  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  that  often  called  him  into  the  field,  had  prevented  any  de- 
gree of  intimacy  with  his  cousin,  the  Count  de  Villefort.  For  many 
years  they  had  known  little  of  each  other,  and  the  count  received  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  a  distant  part  of 
France,  together  with  the  instruments  that  gave  him  possession  of  the 
domain  of  Ohateau-le-Blanc;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following  year  that 
he  determined  to  visit  that  estate,  when  he  designed  to  pass  the  autumn 
there.  The  scenes  of  Chateau-le-Blano  often  came  to  his  remembrance, 
heightened  by  the  touches  which  a  warm  imagination  gives  to  the 
recollection  of  early  pleasures ;  for  many  years  before,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  marchioness,  and  at  that  age  when  the  mind  is  particularly 
sensible  to  the  impressions  of  gayety  and  delight,  he  had  once  visited 
this  spot,  and,  though  he  had  passed  a  long  intervening  period  amid 
the  vexations  and  tumults  of  public  affairs,  which  too  frequently  cor- 
rode the  heart  and  vitiate  the  taste,  the  shades  of  Languedoc  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  distant  scenery  had  never  been  remembered  by  him 
with  indifference. 

During  many  years  the  chateau  had  been  abandoned  by  the  lo.Us 
marquis,  and  being  inhabited  only  by  an  old  fttowwcvV  wm\\\\&  ^\£*aV^\ 
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been  suffered  to  fall  much  into  decay.  To  superintend  the  repairs  that 
would  bo  requisite  to  make  it  a  comfortable  residence,  had  been  a  prin- 
cipal motive  with  the  count  for  passing  the  autumnal  months  in  Lan- 
guedoc ;  and  neither  the  remonstrances  nor  the  tears  of  the  countess — 
for  on  urgent  occasions  she  could  weep — were  powerful  enough  to 
overcome  his  determination.  She  prepared,  therefore,  to  obey  the 
command  which  she  could  not  conquer,  and  to  resign  the  gay  assem- 
blies of  Paris — where  her  beauty  was  generally  unrivalled,  and  won 
the  applause  to  which  her  wit  had  but  feeble  claim — for  the  twilight 
canopy  of  woods,  the  lonely  grandeur  of  mountains,  and  the  solemnity 
of  Gothic  halls,  and  of  long,  long  galleries,  which  echoed  only  the  soli- 
tary step  of  a  domestic,  or  the  measured  click  that  ascended  from  the 
great  clock— the  ancient  monitor  of  the  hall  below.  From  these  mel- 
ancholy expectations  she  endeavored  to  relieve  her  spirits  by  recollect- 
ing all  that  she  had  ever  heard  concerning  the  joyous  vintage  of  the 
plains  of  Languedoc !  but  there,  alas !  no  airy  forms  would  bound  to 
the  gay  melody  of  Parisian  dances,  and  a  view  of  the  rustic  festivities 
of  peasants  could  afford  little  pleasure  to  a  heart  in  which  even  the 
feelings  of  ordinary  benevolence  had  long  since  decayed  under  the  cor- 
ruptions of  luxury. 

The  count  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  the  children  of  a  former  mar- 
riage, whom  ho  designed  should  accompany  him  to  the  south  of  France : 
Henri,  who  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  in  the  French  service ;  and 
Blanche,  who  was  not  yet  eighteen,  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  the 
convent,  where  she  had  been  placed  immediately  on  her  father's  second 
marriage.  The  present  countess,  who  had  neither  sufficient  ability  nor 
inclination  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  daughter-in-law,  had  ad- 
vised this  step;  and  the  dread  of  superior  beauty  had  since  urged  her 
to  employ  every  art  that  might  prevail  on  the  count  to  prolong  the 
l>eriod  of  Blanche's  seclusion ;  it  was,  therefore,  with  extreme  mortifi- 
cation that  she  now  understood  he  would  no  longer  submit  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  it  afforded  her  some  consolation  to  consider  that,  though  the 
J^ady  Blanche  would  energe  from  the  convent,  the  shades  of  the  coun- 
try would,  for  some  time,  veil  her  beauty  from  the  public  eye. 

On  the  morning  which  commenced  the  journey,  the  postillions  stop- 
ped at  the  convent,  by  the  count's  order,  to  take  un  Blanche,  whoso 
heart  beat  with  delight  at  the  prospect  of  novelty  and  freedom  now  be- 
fore her.  As  the  time  of  departure  drew  nigh,  her  impatience  had  in- 
creased :  and  the  last  night,  during  which  she  counted  every  note  of 
every  hour,  had  appeared  the  most  tedious  of  any  she  had  ever  known. 
The  morning  light,  at  length,  dawned;  the  matin-bell  rang;'  she  hoard 
the  nuns  descending  from  their  chambers,  and  she  started  from  a  sleep- 
less pillow,  to  welcome  the  day  which  was  to  emancipate  her  from  the 
severities  of  a  cloister,  and  introduce  her  to  a  world,  where  pleasure 
was  ever  smiling,  and  goodness  ever  blessed — where,  in  short,  nothing 
but  pleasure  and  goodness  reigned !  When  the  bell  of  the  great  gatt> 
rang,  and  the  sound  was  followed  by  that  of  carriage-wheels,  she  ran 
with  a  palpitating  heart  to  her  lattice,  and  perceiving  her  father's  car- 
riiige  in  the  court  below,  danced  with  airy  steps  along  the  gallery,  where 
vhv  was  met  by  a  nun  >v\t\\  a  awmmow*  faowv  vVv^  abbess.     In  the  next 
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moment  she  was  in  the  parlor,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  countess,  who 
unw  appeared  to  her  as  an  angel  that  was  to  lead  her  into  happiness. 
But  the  emotions  of  the  countess,  on  beholding  her,  were  not  in  unison 
with  those  of  Blanche,  who  never  appeared  so  lovely  as  at  this  moment, 
when  her  countenance,  animated  by  the  lightening  smile  of  joy,  glowed 
with  the  beauty  of  happy  innocence. 

After  conversing  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  abbess,  the  countess  rose 
to  go.  This  was  the  moment  which  Blanche  had  anticipated  with  such 
eager  expectation,  the  summit  from  which  she  looked  down  upon  the 
fairy-laud  of  happiness,  and  surveyed  all  its  enchantment ; — was  it  a 
moment  then  for  tears  of  regret  ?  Tet  it  was  so.  She  turned  with  an 
altered  and  dejected  countenance  to  her  young  companions,  who  were 
come  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  wept !  Even  my  lady  abbess,  so  stately 
and  so  solemn,  she  saluted  with  a  degree  of  sorrow,  which  an  hour  be- 
fore she  would  have  believed  it  impossible  to  feel,  and  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  considering  how  reluctantly  we  all  part,  even  with 
unpleasing  objects,  when  the  separation  is  consciously  forever.  Again 
she  kissed  the  poor  nuns,  and  then  followed  the  countess  from  that  spot 
with  tears,  which  she  expected  to  leave  only  with  smiles. 

But  the  presence  of  her  father,  and  the  variety  of  objects  on  the  road, 
soon  engaged  her  attention,  and  dissipated  the  shade  which  tender  re- 
gret had  thrown  upon  her  spirits.  Inattentive  to  a  conversation  which 
was  passing  between  the  countess  and  a  Mademoiselle  Beam,  her  friend, 
Blanche  sat,  lost  in  pleasing  reverie,  as  she  watohed  the  clouds  floating 
silently  along  the  blue  expanse,  now  veiling  the  sun  and  stretching  their 
shadows  along  the  distant  scene,  and  then  disclosing  all  its  brightness. 
The  journey  continued  to  give  Blanche  inexpressible  delight,  for  new 
scenes  of  nature  were  every  instant  opening  to  her  view,  and  her  fancy 
became  stored  with  gay  and  beautiful  imagery. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  that  the  travellers  came  within 
view  of  the  Chatean-le-Blanc,  the  romantic  beauty  of  whose  situation 
strongly  impressed  the  imagination  of  Blanche,  who  observed,  with  sub- 
lime astonishment,  the  Pvrenean  mountains,  which  had  been  seen  only 
at  a  distance  during  the  day,  now  rising  within  a  few  leagues,  with  their 
wild  cliffs  and  immense  precipices,  which  the  evening  clouds,  floating 
round  them,  now  disclosed  and  again  veiled.  The  setting  rays  that 
tinged  their  snowy  summits  with  a  roseate  hue,  touched  their  lower 
points  with  various  coloring,  while  the  bluish  tints  that  pervaded  their 
shadowy  recesses,  gave  the  strength  of  contrast  to  the  splendor  of  light. 
The  plains  of  Languedoc  blushing  with  the  purple  vine,  and  diversified 
with  groves  of  mulberry,  almond,  and  olives,  spread  far  to  the  north 
and  cast;  to  the  south  appeared  the  Mediterranean,  clear  as  crystal, 
and  blue  as  the  heavens  it  reflected,  bearing  on  its  bosom  vessels,  whoso 
white  sails  caught  the  sunbeams,  and  gave  animation  to  the  scene.  On 
a  high  promontory,  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  stood  her 
father's  mansion,  almost  secluded  from  the  eye  by  woods  of  intermin- 
gled pino,  oak,  and  chestnut,  which  enmned  the  eminence,  and  sloped 
towards  the  plains,  on  one  side:  while,  on  the  other,  they  extended  to 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  sea-shore. 

As  Blanche  drew  nearer,  the  Gothic  features  of  lk\a  Nafcxwk  \ro&N\<cro> 
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successively  appeared— first,  an  embattled  turret  rising  above  the  treei 
—then  the  broken  arch  of  an  immense  gateway  retiring  beyond  them; 
and  she  almost  fancied  herself  approaching  a  castle,  such  as  is  often 
celebrated  in  early  story,  whero  the  knights  look  oat  from  the  battle- 
ments on  some  champion  below,  who,  clothed  in  black  armor,  comet 
with  his  companions,  to  rescue  the  fair  lady  of  his  love  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  his  rival ;  a  sort  of  legends,  to  which  she  had  once  or  twice  ob- 
tained access  in  the  library  of  her  convent  that,  like  many  others, 
belonging  to  the  monks,  was  stored  with  these  relics  of  romantic 
fiction. 

The  carriages  stopped  at  a  gate  which  led  into  the  domain  of  the 
chateau,  but  which  was  now  fastened;  and  the  great  bell  that  had 
formerly  served  to  announce  the  arrival  of  strangers,  having  lone  amos 
fallen  from  its  station,  a  servant  climbed  over  a  rained  part  of  the  ad- 
joining wall  to  give  notice  to  those  within  of  the  arrival  of  their  lord. 

As  Blanche  leaned  from  the  coach  window,  she  resigned  herself  to 
the  sweet  and  gentle  emotions  which  the  hour  and  the  scenery  awaken* 
ed.  The  sun  had  now  left  the  earth,  and  twilight  began  to  darken  the 
mountains;  while  the  distant  waters,  reflecting  the  blush  that  still 
glowed  in  the  west,  appeared  like  a  line  of  light  skirting  the  horixon. 
The  low  murmur  of  waves,  breaking  on  the  shore,  came  in  the  breeze, 
and  now  and  then,  the  melancholy  dashing  of  oars  was  feebly  heard 
from  a  distance.  She  was  suffered  to  indulge  her  pensive  mood,  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  rest  of  the  party  were  silently  engaged  upon  the  subjects 
of  their  several  interests.  Meanwhile  the  countess,  reflecting  with  re- 
gret upon  the  gay  parties  she  had  left  at  Paris,  surveyed  with  disgust, 
what  she  thought  the  gloomy  woods  and  solitary  wildness  of  the  scene ; 
and  shrinking  from  the  prospect  of  being  shut  up  in  an  old  castle,  was 
prepared  to  meet  every  object  with  displeasure.  The  feelings  of  Henri 
were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  countess ;  he  gave  a  mournful 
sigh  to  the  delights  of  the  capital,  and  to  the  remembrance  of  a  lady, 
who,  he  believed,  had  engaged  lib  affections,  and  who  had  certainly  fas- 
cinated his  imagination ;  but  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  mode  of 
life  on  which  he  was  entering,  had,  for  him,  at  least  the  charm  of  novel- 
ty, and  his  regret  was  softened  by  the  gay  expectations  of  youth. 

The  gates  being  at  length  unbarred,  the  carriage  moved  slowly  on, 
under  spreading  chestnuts  that  almost  excluded  the  remains  of  day,  fol- 
lowing what  had  been  formerly  a  road,  but  which  now,  overgrown 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  could  be  traced  only  by  the  boundary  formed 
by  trees,  on  either  side,  and  which  wound  for  near  half  a  mile  among 
the  woods,  before  it  reached  the  chateau.  This  was  the  very  avenue 
that  St.  Aubert  and  Emily  liad  formerly  entered,  on  their  first  arrival 
in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  house  that  would  re- 
ceive them  for  the  night,  and  had  so  abruptly  quitted,  on  perceiving  the 
wildness  of  the  place,  and  a  figure  which  the  postillion  had  fancied  was 
a  robber. 

What  a  dismal  place  is  this !  exclaimed  the  countess,  as  the  carriage 
penetrated  the  deeper  recesses  of  the  woods.  Surely,  my  lord,  you  do 
not  mean  to  pass  all  the  autumn  in  this  barbarous  spot !  One  ought  to 
bring  hither  a  cup  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  that  the  remembrance  0/ 


pleaasnter  scenes  may  not  heighten,  at  least,  the  natural  dreariness  of 
these, 

I  shall  be  governed  by  circumstances,  madam,  said  the  count :  this 
barbarous  spot  was  inhabited  by  niy  ancestors. 

The  carriage  now  stopped  at  tlie  chateau,  where,  at  the  door  of  the 
great  hall,  appeared  the  old  steward  and  the  Parisian  servant,  who  hod 
been  sent  to  prepare  the  chateau,  waiting  to  receive  their  lord.  Lady 
Blanche  now  perceived  that  the  ediiioe  was  not  built  entirely  in  the 
Gothic  style,  but  that  it  had  additions  of  a  more  modern  date ;  the  lariie 
and  gloomy  hall,  however,  into  which  she  now  entered,  was  entirely 
Gothic;  and  sumptuous  tapestry,  which  it  was  now  too  dark  to  dis- 
tinguish, hong  upon  the  walls,  and  depiotured  scenes  from  some  of  the 
ancient  Provencal  romances.  A  vast  Gothic  window,  embroidered 
with  tlematit  and  eglantine,  that  ascended  to  the  south,  led  the  eye, 
now  that  the  casements  were  thrown  open,  through  this  verdant  shade, 
over  a  sloping  lawn,  to  the  tops  of  dark  woods  that  hung  upon  the  brow 
of  the  promontory.  Beyond  appeared  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
stretching  far  to  the  south  and  to  the  east,  where  they  were  lost  in  the 
horizon;  while  to  the  northeast  they  were  bounded  by  the  luxuriant 
shores  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  enriched  with  wood,  and  gay  with 
vines  of  sloping  pasture;  and  to  the  southwest,  by  the  majestic  Pyre- 
nees, now  fading  from  the  eye  beneath  the  gradual  gloom. 

Blanche,  as  she  crossed  the  ball,  stopped  a  moment  to  observe  this 
lovely  prospect,  which  the  evening  twilight  obscured,  yet  did  not  con- 
ceal. Butane  was  quickly  awakened  from  the  complacent  delight  which 
this  scene  had  diffused  npon  her  mind,  by  the  countess,  who,  discon- 
tented with  every  object  around,  and  impatient  for  refreshment  and 
repose,  hastened  forward  to  a  large  parlor,  whose  cedar  wainscot,  nar- 
row pointed  casements,  and  dark  ceiling  of  carved  cypress  wood,  gave 
it  an  aspect  of  peculiar  gloom,  which  the  dingy  green  velvet  of  the 
chairs  and  couches,  fringed  with  tarnished  gold,  had  ouoe  been  designed 
to  enliven. 

While  the  countess  inquired  for  refreshment,  the  count,  attended  by 
his  son,  went  to  look  over  some  part  of  the  chateau ;  and  Lady  Blanche 
reluctantly  remained  to  witness  the  discontent  and  ill-humor  of  her 
step-mother. 

flow  long  have  yon  lived  in  this  desolate  place  I  said  her  ladyship  to 
the  old  housekeeper,  who  came  to  pay  her  duty.  Above  twenty  years, 
your  ladyship,  on  the  next  feast  of  St.  Jerome. 

How  happened  it  that  you  have  lived  here  so  long,  and  almost  alone 
toot     I  understood  that  the  chateau  had  been  shut  up  for  some  yeans! 

Yes,  madam,  it  was  for  many  years  after  my  late  lord,  the  count, 
went  to  the  wars;  but  it  is  above  twenty  years  since  land  my  husband 
came  into  his  service.  The  place  is  so  large,  and  has  of  late  been  so 
lonely,  that  we  were  lost  in  it,  and  after  somo  time  we  went  to  live  in 
a  cottago  at  the  end  of  the  woods,  near  some  of  the  tenants,  and  came 
to  look  after  the  chatcaa  every  now  and  then.  When  my  lord  retnrn- 
ed  to  France  from  the  wars,  he  took  a  dislike  to  the  place,  and  nav«x 
came  to  live  hero  again,  and  so  he  was  satisfied.  «\tti  ww  TCm&Tuxi^,  **■ 
the  cottage.    Alas— alas  I  how  the  ohaAoam  w  i&m^o.  it«m  njWv  \> 
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once  waal    What  delight  my  late  lady  vied  to  take  in  it!  I  wall  n» 

member  when  she  come  here  a  bride,  and  how  fine  it  was.  Now  it  hai 
been  neglected  so  long,  and  is  gone  into  such  decay !  I  shall  never 
see  those  days  again ! 

The  countess  appearing  to  be  somewhat  offended  by  the  thoughtless 
simplicity  with  which  the  old  woman  regretted  former  times,  Dorothea 
added — Bat  the  chateau  will  now  be  inhabited,  and  cheerful  again; 
not  all  the  world  could  tempt  me  to  live  in  it  alone. 

Well,  the  experiment  will  not  be  made,  I  believe,  said  the  countess, 
displeased  that  her  own  silence  had  been  unable  to  awe  the  loquacity 
of  this  rustic  old  housekeeper,  now  snared  from  farther  attendance  by 
the  entrance  of  the  count,  who  said  ne  had  been  viewing  part  of  the 
chateau,  and  found  that  it  would  require  considerable  repairs  and  some 
alterations,  before  it  would  be  perfectly  comfortable  aa  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,  my  lord,  replied  the  countess.  And  why 
sorry,  madam f  Because  the  place  will  ill  repay  your  trouble;  and 
were  it  even  in  paradise,  it  would  be  insufferable  at  such  a  distance 
from  Paris. 

The  count  made  no  reply,  but  walked  abruptly  to  a  window.  There 
are  windows,  my  lord,  but  they  neither  admit  entertainment  nor  light; 
they  show  only  a  scene  of  savage  nature. 

1  am  at  a  loss,  madam,  said  the  count,  to  conjecture  what  you  mean 
by  savage  nature.  Do  those  plains,  or  those  woods,  or  that  fine  ex- 
panse of  water,  deserve  the  name? 

Those  mountains  certainly  do.  my  lord,  rejoined  the  countess,  point- 
ing to  the  Pyrenees ;  and  this  chateau,  though  not  a  work  of  rude  na- 
ture, is,  to  my  taste  at  least,  one  of  the  savage  art.  The  count  colored 
highly.  This  place,  madam,  was  the  work  of  my  ancestors,  said  he, 
and  you  must  allow  me  to  say,  that  your  present  conduct  discovers 
neither  good  tasto  nor  good  manners.  Blanche,  now  shocked  at  an 
altercation  which  appeared  to  bo  increasing  to  a  serious  disagreement, 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  when  her  mother's  woman  entered  it,  and  the 
countess,  immediately  desiring  to  be  shown  to  her  own  apartment, 
withdrow.  attended  by  Mademoiselle  Beam. 

Lady  Blanche,  it  being  not  yet  dark,  took  this  opportunity  of  explor- 
ing new  scenes,  and,  leaving  the  parlor,  she  passed  from  the  hall  into 
a  wide  gallery,  whose  walls  were  decorated  by  marble  pilasters  which 
supported  an  arched  roof,  composed  of  a  rich  mosaic  work.  Through 
a  distant  window,  that  seemed  to  terminate  the  gallery,  were  seen  the 
purple  clouds  of  evening,  and  a  landscape,  whose  features,  thinly  veiled 
in  twilight,  no  longer  appeared  distinctly,  but,  blended  into  one  grand 
moss,  stretched  to  the  horizon,  colored  only  with  a  tint  of  solemn 
gray. 

Ihe  gallery  terminated  in  a  saloon,  to  which  the  window  she  had 
seen  through  an  open  door  belonged :  but  the  increasing  dusk  per- 
mitted her  only  an  imperfect  view  of  this  apartment-,  which  seemed 
to  be  magnificent,  and  of  modern  architecture ;  though  it  had  been 
either  suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  had  never  been  properly  finished. 
The  windows,  which  were  numerous  and  large,  descended  low,  and 
Afforded  a  very  extensive,  and  what  Blanche's  fancy  represented  to  bt 
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a  very  lovely  prospect ;  and  she  stood  for  some  time  surveying  the 
pray  obscurity,  and  depicturing  imaginary  woods  and  mountains,  val- 
leys and  rivers,  on  this  scene  of  night ;  her  solemn  sensations  rather 
assisted  than  interrupted,  by  the  distant  bark  of  a  watch-dog,  and  by 
the  breeze,  as  it  trembled  upon  the  light  foliage  of  the  shrubs.  Now 
and  then  appeared  for  a  moment,  among  the  woods,  a  cottage  light; 
and  at  length  was  heard  afar  off,  the  evening  bell  of  a  convent,  dying 
on  the  air.  When  she  withdrew  her  thoughts  from  these  subjects  of 
fanciful  delight,  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  saloon  somewhat  awed 
her ;  and  having  sought  the  door  of  the  gallery,  and  pursued  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  dark  passage,  she  came  to  a  hall,  but  one  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  she  had  formerly  seen.  By  the  twilight,  admitted 
through  an  open  portico^  she  could  just  distinguish  this  apartment  to 
be  of  very  light  and  airy  architecture,  and  that  it  was  paved  with 
white  marble,  pillars  of  which  supported  the  roof,  that  rose  into  arches 
built  in  the  Moorish  style.  While  Blanche  stood  on  the  steps  of  this 
portico,  the  moon  rose  over  the  sea,  and  gradually  disclosed  in  partial 
light  the  beauties  of  the  eminence  on  which  she  stood,  whence  a  lawn, 
now  rude  and  overgrown  with  high  grass,  sloped  to  the  woods  that, 
almost  surrounding  the  chateau,  extended  in  a  grand  sweep  down  the 
southern  rides  of  the  promontory,  to  the  very  margin  of  the  ocean. 
Beyond  the  woods,  on  the  north  side,  appeared  a  long  tract  of  the 
plains  of  Languedoc ;  and  to  the  east,  the  landscape  she  had  before 
dimly  seen,  with  the  towers  of  a  monastery,  illumined  by  the  moon, 
rising  over  dark  groves. 

The  soft  and  shadow  tints,  that  overspread  the  scene,  the  waves  un- 
dulating in  the  moonlight,  and  their  low  and  measured  murmurs  on 
the  beach,  wore  circumstances  that  united  to  elevate  the  unaccustomed 
mind  of  Blanche  to  enthusiasm. 

And  have  I  lived  in  this  glorious  world  so  long,  said  she,  and  never 
till  now  beheld  such  a  prospect — never  experienced  these  delights! 
Every  peasant  girl  on  my  father's  domain  has  viewed  from  her  infancy  I 
the  face  of  nature ;  has  ranged  at  liberty  her  romantic  wilds,  whilo  I  \ 
have  been  shut  in  a  cloister  from  the  view  of  these  beautiful  appearances,  I 
which  were  designed  to  enchant  all  eyes,  and  awaken  all  hearts.    How  ! 
can  the  poor  nuns  and  friars  feel  the  full  fervor  of  devotion,  if  they  j 
never  see  the  sun  rise  or  set?    Never,  till  this  evening,  did  I  know  • 
what  tme  devotion  is ;  for  never  before  did  I  see  the  sun  sink  below 
the  vast  earth !     To-morrow,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  will  see  it 
rise.    Oh,  who  would  live  in  Paris,  to  look  upon  black  walls  and  dirty 
streets,  when  in  the  country  they  might  gaze  on  the  blue  heavens  and 
all  the  green  earth! 

This  enthusiastic  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  rustling  noise  in  the 
hall ;  and  while  the  loneliness  of  the  place  made  her  sensible  to  fear, 
she  thought  she  perceived  something  moving  between  the  pillars.  For 
a  moment  she  continued  silently  observing  it,  till,  ashamed  of  her  ridic- 
ulous apprehension*,  she  collected  courage  enough  to  demand  who  was 
there.  Oh,  my  young  lady,  is  it  you?  said  the  old  housekeeper,  who 
was  come  to  shut  the  windows;  I  am  glad  it  is  you.  'The  man- 
ner in  which  she   spoke  this,  with  a  faint  bre&t\\^  to&yqc  w«\sraK& 
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Blanche,  who  Mid,  Too  wami  fHtfriefta&V  Doraflni ;  iMti  tin 
muter!  • 

No,  not  frightened,  ma'amselle,  replied  Dorothea,  hesitating  and  toy- 
ing to  appear  composed:  bat  I  am  old,  and— a  little  matter  startles  me. 
The  I*dy  Blanche  smiled  at  the  distinction.  I  am  glad  that  mjr  lord  the 
oonnt  la  come  to  live  at  the  chateau,  ma'amselle,  oontinnod  Dorothea; 
for  it  has  been  many  a  Tear  deserted,  and  dreary  enough;  now  the 
place  will  look  a  little  as  it  wed  to  do,  when  my  poor  bay  was  aim 
blanche  inquired  how  long  it  was  since  the  niaranooeai  dfadf  Alas! 
my  ladyl  replied  Dorothea,  so  long— that  I  bare  ceased  to' <M*t  «s* 
years  1  The  place,  to  my  mind,  has  moaned  erer  sines,  asdr 
my  lord's  vaasals  naval  Bat  yoa  have  lost  yoorseU; 
i  show  yon  to  the  other  side  of  the  chateau! 

Blanche  inquired  how  long  thfe  part  of  the  edifice  had  beam  ***** 
loan  after  my  lord's  marriage,  nm,  relied  Dorothea.  She  ntest 
was  large  enough  without  ads  addition,  for  many  reoass  of  the  eld 
building  wars  even  than  nevcrniadeuscof;a^mylordhsdaps<a^sh 
honsehold  too;  bat  ha  thought  the  ancient  mansion  gloosnyt  ana 
gtoomyonoaghitisl  lady  Blanche  now  desired  to  be  shown  to  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  chateau;  and  as  the  passages  were  entirely  dark, 
Dorothee  oondmcted  her  along  the  edge  of  the  lawn  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  edifice,  where  a  door  opening  into  the  great  hall,  ana  was 
met  by  Mademoiselle  Beam.  Where  have  yon  been  so  long!  said  she; 
I  had  begun  to  think  some  wonderful  adventure  had  befallen  you,  and 
that  the  giant  of  this  enchanted  castle,  or  the  ghost  which  no  doubt 
haunts  it.  had  conveyed  yoa  through  a  trap-door  into  some  subterra- 
nean vault,  from  whence  you  were  never  to  return. 

No,  replied  Blanche,  laughingly,  you  seem  to  love  adventures  so  well 
that  I  leave  them  for  you  to  achieve. 

Well,  I  am  willing  to  achieve  them,  provided  I  am  allowed  to  de- 
scribe them. 

My  dear  Mademoiselle  Beam,  said  Henri,  as  he  met  her  at  the  door 
of  the  parlor,  no  ghost  of  these  days  would  be  so  savage  as  to  impose 
silence  on  you.  Our  ghosts  are  more  civilized  than  to  condemn  a  lady  to 
a  purgatory  severer  even  than  their  own,  be  it  what  it  may. 

Mademoiselle  Beam  replied  only  by  a  laugh ;  and  the  oonnt  now  enter- 
ing the  room,  supper  was  served,  during  which  he  spoke  little,  frequently 
appeared  to  be  abstracted  from  the  company,  and  more  than  once  re- 
marked that  the  place  was  greatly  altered  since  he  had  last  seen  it. 
Many  years  have  intervened  since  that  period,  said  he ;  and  though 
the  grand  features  of  the  scenery  admit  of  no  change,  they  impress  me 
with  sensations  very  different  from  those  I  fqamerly  experienced. 

Did  these  scenes,  sir,  said  Blanche,  ever  appear  more  lovely  than 
they  do  now !  To  me  this  seems  hardly  possible.  The  count,  regard- 
ing her  with  a  melancholy  smile,  said,  They  once  were  as  delightful  to 
me  as  they  are  now  to  you ;  the  landscape  is  not  changed,  but  time  has 
changed  me; 'from  my  mind  the  illusion,  which  gave  spirit  to  the  col- 
oring of  nature,  is  fading  fasti  If  you  live,  my  dear  Blanche,  to  revisit 
this  spot,  at  the  distance  of  many  years,  you  will  perhaps  remembef 
and  understand  the  feelings  of  your  father. 
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Lady  Blanche,  affected  by  these  words,  remained  silent ;  she  looked 
forward  to  the  period  which  the  count  anticipated,  and  considering  that 
he  who  now  spoke  would  then,  probably,  be  no  more,  her  eyes,  bent 
to  the  ground,  were  tilled  with  tears*.  She  gave  her  hand  to  her  father, 
who,  smiling  affectionately,  rose  from  his  chair,  and  went  to  a  window 
to  conceal  his  emotion. 

The  fatigues  of  the  day  made  the  party  separate  at  an  early  hour, 
when  Blanche  retired  through  a  long  oak  gallery  to  her  chamber, 
whose  spacious  and  lofty  walls,  high  antiquated  casements,  and,  what 
was  the  effect  of  these,  its  gloomy  air,  did  not  reconcile  her  to  its  re- 
mote situation  in  this  ancient  building.  The  furniture,  also,  was  of 
ancient  date :  the  bed  was  of  blue  damask,  trimmed  with  tarnished 
gold  lace,  and  its  lofty  tester  rose  in  the  form  of  a  canopy,  whence  the 
curtains  descended,  like  those  of  such  tents  as  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented in  old  piotures,  and,  indeed,  much  resembling  those  exhibited 
on  the  faded  tapestry  with  whieh  the  chamber  was  hung.  To  Blanche 
every  object  here  was  matter  of  curiosity ;  and,  taking  the  light  from 
her  woman  to  examine  the  tapestry,  she  peroeived  that  it  represented 
scenes  from  the  walla  of  Troy,  though  the  almost  colorless  worsted 
now  mocked  the  glowing  actions  they  once  had  painted.  She  laughed 
at  the  ludicrous  absurdity  she  observed,  till,  recollecting  that  the 
hands  which  had  woven  it  were,  like  the  poet  whose  thoughts  of 
tire  they  had  attempted  to  express,  long  since  mouldered  into  dust, 
a  train  of  melancholy  ideas  passed  over  her  mind,  and  she  almost 
wept. 

Having  given  her  woman  a  strict  injunction  to  awaken  her  before 
sunrise,  she  dismissed  her ;  and  then,  to  dissipate  the  gloom  which  re- 
Section  had  cast  upon  her  spirits,  opened  one  of  the  high  casements, 
and  was  again  cheered  by  the  face  of  living  nature.  The  shadowy 
earth,  the  air,  the  ocean— all  was  still.  Along  the  deep  serene  of  the 
heavens  a  few  light  clouds  floated  slowly,  through  whose  skirts  the 
stars  now  seemed  to  tremble,  and  now  to  emerge  with  purer  splendor. 
Blanche's  thoughts  arose  involuntarily  to  the  Great  Author  of  the 
sublime  objects  she  contemplated,  and  she  breathed  a  prayer  of  finer 
devotion  than  any  she  had  ever  uttered  beneath  the  vsuto*.  roof  of  a 
cloister.  At  this  easement  she  remained  till  the  glooms  of  midnight 
were  stretched  over  the  prospect.  She  then  retired  to  her  pWU»w,  and, 
44  with  gav  visions  of  to-morrow,"  to  those  sweet  ahuu.*«fct  r  whieh 
health  and  happy  innocence  only  know. 


1  To-morrow,  to  Mb,  wood*  and  pastures  mw. 


n 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

"  What  traamort  to  retrace  oar  early  ptagrt. 
Our  mr\j  bllaa,  when  etch  thing  toy  Mpptted — 
The  woods,  the  mountain*,  and  die  warbHng  nan 
Of  thowlld  brooks  r 

Blanche's  slumber*  continued  till  long  after  the  hoar  which  sbs 
h*d  so  impatiently  anticipated ;  for  her  woman,  fatigued  with  travel- 
ling, did  not  call  her  till  breakfast  was  nearly  ready.  Her  disappoint- 
ment, however,  was  instantly  forgotten,  when,  on  opening  the  ease- 
ment, she  saw,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wide  sea,  sparkling  in  the 
morning  rays,  with  its  stealing  sails  and  glancing  oars,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  fresh  woods,  the  plains  far  stretching,  and  the  bine  mount- 
ains, all  glowing  with  the  splendor  of  the  day. 

As  she  inspired  the  pure  breeze,  health  spread  a  deeper  blush  upon 
her  countenance,  and  pleasure  danced  in  her  eyes. 

Who  could  tirst  invent  convents  ?  said  she,  and  who  could  first  per- 
suade people  to  go  into  them  ?  and  to  make  religion  a  pretence,  too, 
where  all  that  should  inspire  it  is  shut  out !  God  is  best  pleased  with 
the  homage  of  a  grateful  heart;  and  when  we  view  his  glories,  wo 
feel  most  grateful.  I  never  felt  so  much  devotion  during  the  many 
dull  years  I  was  in  the  convent,  as  I  have  done  in  the  few  hours  that 
I  have  been  here,  where  I  need  only  look  around  me — to  adore  God  in 
my  inmost  heart ! 

Saying  this,  she  left  the  window,  bounded  along  the  gallery,  and,  in 
the  next  moment,  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  where  the  count  was  al- 
ready seated.  The  cheerfulness  of  a  bright  sunshine  had  dispersed 
the  melancholy  glooms  of  his  reflections,  a  pleasant  smile  was  on  his 
countenance,  and  he  spoke  in  an  enlivening  voice  to  Blanche,  whose 
heart  echoed  back  the  tones.  Henri,  and,  soon  after,  the  countess 
with  Mademoiselle  Beam,  appeared,  and  the  whole  party  seemed  to 
Hcknowledgo  the  influence  of  the  scene;  oven  the  countess  was  so 
much  reanimated  as  to  receive  the  civilities  of  her  husband  with  com- 
placency, and  but  once  forgot  her  good-humor,  which  was,  when  she 
asked  whether  they  had  any  neighbors  who  wero  likely  to  make  thi* 
harharom  *j>ot  more  tolerable,  and  whether  the  count  believed  it  pos- 
sible for  her  to  exist  here  without  some  amusement. 

Soon  after  breakfast  the  party  dispersed :  the  count,  ordering  his 
steward  to  attend  him  in  the  library,  went  to  survey  the  condition  of 
his  premises,  and  to  visit  some  of  his  tenants;  Henri  hastened  with 
alacrity  to  the  shore,  to  examine  a  boat  that  was  to  bear  him  on  a  little 
voyage  in  the  evening,  and  to  superintend  the  adjustment  of  a  silk 
awning;  while  the  countess,  attended  by  Mademoiselle  Beam,  retired 
to  an  apartment  on  the  modern  side  of  the  chateau,  which  was  titted 
up  with  airy  elegance ;  and  as  the  windows  opened  on  balconies  that 
fronted  the  sea,  she  was  there  saved  from  a  view  of  the  horrid  Pyre 
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nees.  Here,  while  she  reclined  on  ft  sofa,  and,  casting  her  languid 
eyes  over  the  ocean,  which  appeared  beyond  the  wood-tops,  indulged 
in  the  luxuries  of  ennui,  her  companion  read  aloud  a  sentimental  novel 
on  some  fashionable  system  of  philosophy,  for  the  countess  was  herself 
somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  especially  as  to  infidelity,  and  among  a 
certain  circle  her  opinions  were  waited  for  with  impatience,  and  re- 
ceived as  doctrines. 

The  Lady  Blanche,  meanwhile,  hastened  to  indulge,  amidst  the  wide 
wood- walks  around  the  chateau,  her  new  enthusiasm,  where,  as  she 
wandered  under  the  shades,  her  gay  spirits  gradually  yielded  to  pen* 
sive  complacency.  Now  she  moved  with  solemn  steps  beneath  the 
gloom  of  thickly  interwoven  branches,  where  the  fresh  dew  still  hung 
upon  every  flower  that  peeped  from  among  the  grass;  and  now  tripped 
sportively  along  the  path  on  which  the  sunbeams  darted  and  the 
checkered  foliage  trembled — where  the  tender  greens  of  the  beach,  the 
acacia,  and  the  mountain  ash,  mingling  with  the  solemn  tints  of  the 
cedar,  the  pine,  and  cypress,  exhibited  as  fine  a  contrast  of  coloring  as 
the  majestic  oak  and  Oriental  plane  did  of  form,  to  the  feathery  light- 
ness of  the  cork-tree  and  the  waving  grace  of  the  poplar. 

Having  reached  a  rustic  seat  within  a  deep  recess  of  the  woods,  she 
rested  awhile,  and  as  her  eyes  caught,  through  a  distant  opening,  a 
glimpse  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  white  sail 
gliding  on  its  bosom,  or  of  the  broad  mountain  slowing  beneath  tho 
midday  sun,  her  mind  experienced  somewhat  of  that  exquisite  delight 
which  awakens  the  fancy  and  leads  to  poetry.  The  hum  of  bees 
alone  broke  the  stillness  around  her,  as,  with  other  insects  of  various 
hues,  they  sported  gayly  in  the  shade,  or  sipped  sweets  from  tho  fresh 
flowers ;  and,  while  Blanche  watched  a  butterfly  flitting  from  bud  to 
bud,  she  indulged  herself  in  imagining  the  pleasures  of  its  short  day, 
till  she  had  composed  the  following  stanzas : 

THE  BUTTERFLY  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

What  bowery  dell,  with  fragrant  breath, 

Court*  thee  to  stay  thy  airy  flight; 
Nor  seek  again  the  purple  heath, 

80  oft  the  seeae  of  gay  delight? 

Long  I've  watch'd  V  tho  Ifly**  ball, 
Whose  whiteness  stole  the  morning's  beam : 

No  flattering  sounds  thy  coming  tell. 
No  waring  wings  at  distance  gleam. 

Bat  fountain  fresh,  nor  breathing  grove, 

Nor  sonny  mead,  nor  blossom'd  Tree, 
80  sweet  as  lily's  eell  shall  prove— 

The  bower  of  eonstant  lore  and  me. 

When  April  buds  begin  to  blow. 

The  primrose  and  the  harebell  blue, 
That  on  the  verdant  moss  bank  grow, 

With  violet  cups  ibat  weep  in  dow ; 

When  wanton  gales  breathe  through  the  shade, 

And  shake  the  blooms,  and  steal  their  swe 
And  swell  the  song  of  every  glade, 

I  range  the  forest's  green  retreats ; 


•I 


High  on  *  mabeesn  oft  I  sport 
<rer  bowof  and  Atsatata,  mo  a*d  afl 

OfteVrrblnsitef*wi*eo*at 
Tlut  hasp  its  bead  o'or  winding  rUL 

B*thsaerUla«mtotothygp»nv 


Oftlsaannntto 


1M  state  tfcm  4m  to  tmpkW+V 
An*  with  bm  only  tho*  wosJfttetrav. 


And  tfcWs  tht  ssisst  saajssi  1st 

boa  snyst  bo  trss»  aaft  they  SJiluin, 

The  tfnr  qneaa  of  fchy-Und, 

Who  Knows  thr  speed,  bos  ssnt  thee 
To  bring,  or  oro  tne  night- wateh  stand, 

Bfch  Memos  for  her  shndowj  osr. 


■». 


toflU 
With  noetsr  from  too  Indian  rose. 
Or  gather,  nosr  sons  haunted  rill, 
May-dews,  thst  lull  to  sleep  Lotos 


Bat  now  I  sso  thos  salting  low, 
(Hj  as  tho  brightest  flowers  of  spring, 

Thr  ones  of  Moo  and  Jot  I  know. 
And  well  thy  gold  and  purple  wing. 


1 


Borne  on  tho  gale  thorn  eonVst  to 
Oh,  wekmne.  welcome  to  my ' 

In  lily's  oell  well  live  in  glee. 
Together  o'er  the  mountains  roam. 


When  Lady  Blanche  returned  to  the  chateau.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
apartment  of  the  countess,  she  amused  herself  with  wandering  over 
that  part  of  the  edifice  which  she  had  not  jet  examined,  of  which 
the  most  ancient  first  attracted  her  curiosity;  for,  though  what  she  had 
seen  of  the  modern  was  gay  and  elegant,  there  was  something  in  the 
former  more  interesting  to  her  imagination.  Having  passed  up  the 
great  staircase  and  through  the  oak  gallery,  she  entered  upon  a  long 
suit  of  chambers,  whose  walls  were  either  hung  with  tapestry  or 
wainscoted  with  cedar,  the  furniture  of  which  looked  almost  as  an- 
cient as  the  rooms  themselves ;  the  spacious  fireplaces,  where  no  mark 
of  social  cheer  remained,  presented  an  image  of  oold  desolation ;  and 
tho  whole  suit  had  so  much  the  air  of  neglect  and  desertion,  that  it 
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seemed  as  if  the  venerable  j>ersons  whose  portraits  Jiung  upon  the 
walls  had  been  the  last  to  inhabit  them. 

On  leaving  these  rooms,  she  found  herself  in  another  gallery,  one 
end  of  which  was  terminated  by  a  back  staircase,  and  the  other  by  a 
door  that  seemed  to  communicate  witli  the  north  side  of  the  chateau, 
but  which  being  fastened,  she  descended  the  staircase,  and  opening  a' 
door  in  the  wall,  a  few  steps  down,  found  herself  in  a  small  square 
room  that  formed  part  of  the  west  turret  of  the  castle.  Three  win- 
dows presented  each  a  separate  and  beautiful  prospect :  that  to  the 
north  overlooking  Langucdoc;  another  to  the  west,  the  hills  ascending 
towards  the  Pyrenees,  whoso  awful  summits  crowned  the  landscape ; 
and  a  third,  fronting  the  south,  gave  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  part  of 
the  wild  shores  of  Roussilkm,  to  the  eye. 

Having  left  the  turret  and  descended  the  narrow  staircase,  she  found 
herself  in  a  dusky  passage,  whore  she  wandered,  unable  to  find  her 
way,  till  impatience  yielded  to  apprehension,  and  she  called  for  assist- 
ance. Presently  steps  appeared,  and  light  glimmered  through  a  door 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  passage,  which  was  opened  with  caution 
by  some  person  who  did  not  venture  beyond  it,  and  whom  Blanche 
observed  in  silence,  till  the  door  was  closing,  when  she  called  aloud, 
and,  hastening  towards  it,  perceived  the  old  housekeeper. 

Dear  ma'aniselle !  is  it  you?  said  Dorothee.  Row  could  you  find 
your  way  hither?  Had  Blanche  been  less  occupied  by  her  own  fears, 
«he  would  probably  have  observed  the  strong  expression  and  surprise 
on  Dorothee'*  countenance,  who  now  led  her  through  a  long  succession 
of  passages  and  rooms,  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  uninhabited  for 
a  century,  till  they  reached  that  appropriated  to  the  housekeeper,  where 
Dorothee  entreated  she  would  sit  down  and  take  refreshment.  Blanche 
accepted  the  sweetmeats  offered  to  her,  mentioned  her  discovery  of  the 
pleasant  turret,  and  her  wish  to  appropriate  it  to  her  own  use.  Whether 
Dorothcc's  taste  was  not  so  sensible  to  the  beauties  of  landscape  as  her 
young  lady's,  or  that  the  constant  view  of  lovely  scenery  had  deadened 
it,  she  forbore  to  praise  the  subject  of  Blanche's  enthusiasm,  which, 
however,  her  silence  did  not  suppress.  To  Lady  Blanche's  inquiry  of 
whither  the  door  she  had  found  fastened  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  led, 
she  replied,  that  it  opened  to  a  suit  of  rooms  which  had  not  been  en- 
tered during  many  years ;  for,  added  she,  my  late  lady  died  in  one  of 
them,  and  I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  go  into  them  since. 

Blanche,  though  she  wished  to  see  these  chambers,  forbore,  on  ob- 
serving that  Dorothee's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  to  ask  her  to  unlock 
them,  and,  soon  after,  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  at  which  the  whole 
party  met  in  good  spirits  and  good-humor,  except  the  countess,  whose 
vacant  mind,  overcome  by  the  languor  of  idleness,  would  neither  suffer 
her  to  bo  happy  herself,  nor  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
Mademoiselle  Bearn,  attempting  to  be  witty,  directed  her  bad  i  nay f 
again<t  Henri,  who  answered,  because  he  could  not  well  avoid  it,  rather 
tlian  from  any  inclination  to  notice  her.  whose  liveliness  sometimes 
amused,  but  whose  conceit  and  insensibility  often  disgusted  him. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  Blanche  rejoined  the  party  vanished, 
on  her  reaching  tho  margin  of  the  sea ;  she  gazed  with  annreta-w-tafe 


*.. 
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upon  the  immense  expanse  of  waters,  which,  at  a  distance,  the  bid 
beheld  only  with  delimit  and  astonishment ;  and  it  waa  by  a  strong 
effort  that  "she  eo  lar  overcame  her  fears  as  to  follow  bur  lather  int^ 
the  boat. 

As  hhe  silently  surveyed  the  vast  horizon,  bending  round  the  dtsunt 
verge  of  the  ocean,  an  emotion  of  the  sublimest  rapture  struggled  to 
overcome  a  sense  of  ]>ersonal  danger.  A  light  breeze  played  on  the 
water,  and  on  the  silk  awning  of  the  boat,  and  waved  the  foliage  of 
the  receding  wood*,  that  crowned  the  cliffs  for  many  miles,  and  which 
the  count  surveyed  with  the  pride  of  conscious  propriety,  as  well  * 
with  the  eye  of  taste. 

At  some  distance  among  these  woods  stood  a  pavilion,  which  had 
once  I »een  the  scene  of  social  gavcty,  and  which  its  situation  rtill  made 
one  of  romantic  beauty.  Thitncr  the  count  had  ordered  coffee  sod 
other  refreshments  to  be  carried,  and  thither  the  sailors  now  steered 
their  course,  following  the  windings  of  the  shore*  round  many  a  woody 
promontory  and  circling  bay ;  while  the  pensive  tones  of  horns  and 
other  wind  instruments,  played  by  the  attendants  in  a  distant  best, 
echoed  among  the  rocks,  and  died  along  the  waves.  Blanche  had  now 
subdued  her  fears :  a  delightful  tranquillity  stole  over  her  mind,  and 
held  her  in  silence;  and  she  was  too  happy  even  to  remember  the  con- 
vent, or  her  former  sorrows,  as  subjects  of  comparison  with  her  pres- 
ent felicity. 

The  countess  felt  less  unhappy  than  sho  had  done  since  the  moment 
of  ht-r  leaving  Paris;  for  her  mind  was  now  under  some  degree  of 
restraint.  She  feared  to  indulge  its  wayward  humors,  and  even 
wished  to  regain  the  count's  good  opinion.  On  his  family,  and  on  the 
surrounding  serene,  he  looked  with  tempered  pleasure  and  benevolent 
satisfaction,  while  his  son  exhibited  the  gay  spirits  of  youth,  anticipn- 
ting  new  delights,  and  regretless  of  those  that  were  passed. 

After  near  an  hour's  rowing,  the  party  landed,  and  ascended  a  little 
path  overgrown  with  vegetation.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  point 
of  the  eminence,  within  the  shadowy  recess  of  the  woods,  appeared 
the  pavilion,  which  Blanche  perceived,  as  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  its 
I>ortico  tat  ween  the  trees,  to  be  built  of  variegated  marble.  As  she 
followed  the  countess,  she  often  turned  her  eyes  with  rapture  toward? 
the  ocean,  seen  beneath  the  dark  foliage  far  below,  and  from  thence 
upon  the  deep  woods,  whose  silence  and  im|>enetrable  gloom  awakened 
emotions  more  solemn,  but  scarcely  less  delightful. 

The  pavilion  had  been  prepared,  as  fur  as  was  possible,  on  a  very 
short  notice,  for  the  reception  of  its  visitors;  but  the  faded  colors  of 
its  painted  walls  and  ceiling,  and  the  decayed  drapery  of  its  once  majr- 
nilicent  furniture,  declared  how  long  it  had  been  neglected,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  empire  of  the  changing  seasons.  While  the  party  par 
took  of  a  collation  of  fruit  and  coffee,  the  horn*,  placed  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  woods,  where  an  echo  sweetened  and  prolonged  their  mel- 
ancholy tones,  broke  softly  on  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  This  sjx»t 
seemed  to  attract  even  the  admiration  of  the  countess,  or,  perhaps  it 
was  merely  the  pleasure  of  planning  furniture-  and  decorations  that 
mode  her  dwell  so  long  on  the  necessity  of  repairing  and  adorning  it; 
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while  the  count,  never  happier  than  when  he  8a w  her  mind  engaged 
by  natural  and  simple  objects,  acquiesced  in  all  her  designs  concerning 
the  pavilion.  The  paintings  on  the  wall*  and  covered  ceiling  were  to 
be  renewed ;  the  canopies  and  sofas  were  to  be  light  green  damasks ; 
marble  btatues  of  wood  nymphs,  bearing  on  their  heads  baskets  of  li\  - 
iug  Dowers,  were  to  adorn  the  recesses  between  the  windows,  which, 
descending  to  the  ground,  were  to  admit  to  every  part  of  the  room 
(and  it  was  of  octagonal  form)  the  various  landscapes.  One  window 
opened  upon  a  romantic  glade,  where  the  eye  roved  among  woody  re- 
cesses, and  the  scene  was  bounded  only  by  a  lengthened  ]>omp  of 
proves;  from  another,  the  woods  receding- disclosed  the  distant  sum- 
mits of  the  Pyrenees;  a  third  fronted  an  avenue,  beyond  which  tho 
gray  towers  of  Chateau-le-Blanc,  and  a  picturesque  part  of  its  ruin, 
were  seen  partially  among  the  foliage ;  while  a  fourth  gave  between  the 
trees  a  glimpse  of  the  green  pastures  and  villages  that  diversify  tho 
banks  of  the  Aude.  The  Mediterranean,  and  the  ImiIcI  cliffs  that  over- 
looked its  shores,  were  the  grand  objects  of  a  filth  window ;  and  the 
others  gave,  in  different  points  of  view,  the  wild  scenery  of  the 
woods. 

After  wandering  for  some  time  in  these,  the  party  returned  to  tho 
shore,  and  embarked ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  evening  tempting  them  to 
extend  their  excursion,  they  proceeded  farther  up  the  bay.  A  dead 
calm  had  succeeded  the  light  breeze  that  wafted  them  hither,  and  the 
men  took  to  their  oars.  Around,  the  waters  were  spread  into  one 
vast  expanse  of  polished  mirror,  reflecting  the  gray  cliffs  and  feathery 
woods  that  overhung  its  surface,  the  glow  of  the  western  horizon,  and 
the  dark  clouds  that  came  slowly  from  the  east.  Blanche  loved  to  see 
the  dipping  oars  imprint  the  water,  and  to  watch  the  spreading  circles 
they  left,  which  gave  a  tremulous  motion  to  the  reflected  landscape, 
without  destroying  the  harmony  of  its  features. 

Above  the  darkness  of  the  woods  her  eye  now  caught  a  cluster  of 
high  towers,  touched  with  the  splendor  of  the  setting  rays;  and,  soon 
after,  the  horns  being  then  silent,  she  heard  the  faint  swell  of  choral 
voices  from  a  distance. 

What  voices  are  those  upon  the  air  ?  said  the  count,  looking  round 
and  listening ; — but  the  strain  had  ceased.  It  seemed  to  be  a  vesper 
hymn  which  I  have  often  heard  in  my  convent,  said  Blanche. 

We  are  near  the  monastery,  then,  observed  the  count ;  and  the  boat 
soon  after  doubling  a  lofty  headland,  the  monastery  of  St.  Claire  ap- 
peared, seated  near  the  margin  of  the  sea :  where  the  cliffs  suddenly 
sinking,  formed  a  low  shore  within  a  small  bay,  almost  encircled  with 
woods,  among  which  partial  features  of  tho  edifice  were  seen — the 
great  gate  and  Gothic  window  of  the  hall,  the  cloisters,  and  the  side  of 
a  chapel  more  remote ;  while  a  venerable  arch,  which  had  once  led  to 
a  part  of  the  fabric  now  demolished,  stood  a  majestic  ruin,  detached 
from  the  main  building,  beyond  which  appeared  a  grand  perspective 
of  the  woods.  On  the  gray  walls  the  moss  had  fastened,  and  round 
the  pointed  windows  of  the  chapel  the  ivy  and  the  briony  hung  in 
many  a  fantastic  wreath. 

All  without  was  silent  and  forsaken ;  but  while  Blanche  gazed  witii 
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admiration  on  this  venerable  pile,  whose  effect  was  heightened  by  the 
strong  lights  and  shadows  thrown  athwart  it  by  a  cloudy  sunset,  i 
sound  of  many  voices,  slowly  chanting,  arose  from  within.  The  count 
bade  his  men  rest  on  their  oars.  The  monks  were  singing  the  hymn  of 
vespers,  and  some  female  voices  mingled  with  the  strain,  which  rose, 
by  soft  degrees,  till  the  high  organ  and  the  choral  sounds  swelled  into 
full  and  solemn  harmony.  The  strain  soon  after  dropped  into  sudden 
silence,  and  was  renewed  in  a  low  and  still  more  solemn  key;  till,  at 
length,  the  holy  chorus  died  away,  and  was  heard  no  more.  Blanch? 
sighed :  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  thoughts  seemed  wafted 
with  the  sounds  to  heaven.  While  a  rapt  stillness  prevailed  in  the  boat, 
a  train  of  friars,  and  then  of  nuns,  veiled  in  white,  issued  from  tho 
cloisters,  and  passed  under  the  shade  of  the  woods  to  the  main  body 
of  the  edifice. 

The  countess  was  the  first  of  her  party  to  awaken  from  this  pause 
of  silence. 

These  dismal  hymns  and  friars  make  one  quite  melancholy,  said 
she ;  twilight  is  coming  on :  pray  let  us  return,  or  it  will  be  dark  be- 
fore we  get  home. 

The  count,  now  looking  up,  perceived  that  the  twilight  was  antici- 
pated by  an  approaching  storm.  In  the  east' a  tempest  was  collecting; 
a  heavy  gloom  came  on,  opposing  and  contrasting  the  glowing  splendor 
of  the  setting  sun ;  the  clamorous  seafowl  skimmed  in  fleet  circles  upon 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  dipping  their  light  pinions  in  the  wave,  as  they 
fled  away  in  search  of  shelter.  The  boatmen  pulled  hard  at  their  oars. 
lint,  the  thunder,  that  now  muttered  at  a  distance,  and  the  heavy  drops 
that  began  to  dimple  the  water,  made  the  count  determine  to  put  back 
to  the  monastery  for  shelter;  and  the  course  of  the  boat  was  imme- 
diately changed.  As  the  clouds  approached  the  west,  their  lurid  dark- 
ness changed  to  a  deep  ruddy  glow,  which,  by  reflection,  seemed  to  fire 
the  tops  of  the  woods  and  the  shattered  lowers  of  the  monastery. 

The  appearance  of  the  heavens  alarmed  the  countess  and  Mademoi- 
selle Beam,  whose  expressions  of  apprehension  distressed  the  count, 
and  perplexed  his  men;  while  Blanche  continued  silent — now  agitated 
with  fear,  and  now  with  admiration,  as  she  viewed  the  grandeur  of 
the  clouds,  and  their  effect  on  the  scenery,  and  listened  to  the  long, 
long  peals  of  thunder  that  rolled  through  the  air. 

The  boat  having  reached  the  lawn  before  the  monastery,  the  oount 
sent  a  servant  to  announce  his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  shelter  of  the 
superior,  who  soon  after  appeared  at  the  great  gate,  attended  by  several 
monks;  while  the  servant  returned  with  a  message,  expressive  at  once 
of  hospitality  and  pride — but  of  pride  disguised  in  submission.  The 
party  immediately  disembarked ;  and,  having  hastily  crossed  the  lawn  - 
for  the  shower  was  now  heavy — were  received  at  the  gate  by  the  sujh?- 
rior,  who,  as  they  entered,  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  gave  his  bless- 
ing; and  they  passed  into  the  great  hall,  where  the  lady  abbess  waited, 
attended  by  several  nuns  clothed,  like  herself,  in  black,  and  veiled  in 
white.  The  veil  of  the  abbess  was,  however,  thrown  half  back,  and 
discovered  a  countenance  whose  chaste  dignity  was  sweetened  by 
the  smile  of  welcome  with  which  she  addressed  the  countess;  whom 
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she  led,  with  Mademoiselle  Beam,  into  the  convent  parlor,  while  the 
count  and  Henri  were  conducted  by  the  sui>erior  to  the  refectory. 

The  conntess,  fatigued  and  discontented,  received  the  politeness  of 
the  abbess  with  careless  haughtiness,  and  had  followed  her  with  indo- 
lent steps  to  the  parlor,  over  which  the  painted  casements  and  wain- 
scot of  larch-wood  throw  at  all  times  a  melancholy  shade,  and  where 
the  gloom  of  evening  now  lowered  almost  to  darkness. 

While  the  lady  abbess  ordered  refreshment,  and  conversed  with  the 
countess,  Blanche  withdrew  to  a  window,  the  lower  panes  of  which 
being  without  painting,  allowed  her  to  observe  the  progress  of  the 
storm  over  the  Mediterranean,  whose  dark  waves,  that  had  so  lately 
slept,  now  came  boldly  swelling  in  long  succession  to  the  shore,  where 
they  burst  in  white  roam,  and  threw  up  a  high  spray  over  the  rocks. 
A  red  sulphureous  tint  overspread  the  long  line  of  clouds  that  hung 
above  the  western  horizon,  beneath  whose  dark  skirts  the  sun  look- 
ing out  illumined  the  distant  shores  of  Languedoc,  as  well  as  the 
tufted  summits  of  the  nearer  woods,  and  shed  a  partial  gleam  on  the 
western  waves.  The  rest  of  the  scene  was  in  deep  gloom,  except 
where  a  sunbeam,  darting  between  the  clouds,  glanced  on  the  white 
wings  of  the  seafowl  that  circled  high  among  them,  or  touched  the 
swelling  sail  of  a  vessel  which  was  seen  laboring  in  the  storm.  Blanche 
for  some  time  anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the  bark,  as  it  threw 
the  waves  in  foam  around  it;  and,  as  the  lightnings  flashed,  looked  to 
the  opening  heavens  with  many  a  sigh  for  the  fate  of  tho  poor 
mariners. 

Tho  sun  at  length  set,  and  the  heavy  clouds  which  had  long  im- 
pended dropped  over  the  splendor  of  his  course :  the  vessel,  however, 
was  yet  dimly  seen;  and  Blanche  continued  to  observe  it  till  the  quick 
succession  of  flashes,  lighting  up  the  whole  horizon,  warned  her  to 
retire  from  the  window,  and  she  joined  the  abbess,  who,  having  ex- 
hausted all  her  topics  of  conversation  with  tho  countess,  had  now 
leisure  to  notice  her. 

But  their  discourse  was  interrupted  by  tremendous  peals  of  thunder, 
and  the  boll  of  the  monastery  soon  after  ringing  out,  summoned  the 
inhabitants  to  prayer.  As  Blanche  passed  the  windows,  she  gave  an- 
other look  to  tne  ocean,  where,  by  the  momentary  flash  that  illumined 
the  vast  body  of  the  waters,  she  distinguished  tho  vessel  she  had  dis- 
covered before,  amidst  a  sea  of  foam  breaking  the  billows — tho  mast 
now  bowing  to  the  waves,  and  now  rising  high  in  the  air. 

She  sighed  fervently  as  she  gazed,  and  then  followed  the  lady  abbess 
and  tho  countess  to  the  chaj>el.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  count's  ser- 
vants having  gone  by  land  to  the  chateau  for  carriages,  returned  soon 
after  vespers  had  concluded,  when,  the  storm  being  somewhat  abated, 
the  count  and  his  family  returned  home.  Blanche  was  surprised  to 
discover  how  much  the  windings  of  the  shore  had  deceived  her  con- 
cerning the  distance  of  the  chateau  from  the  monastery,  whoso  vesjwr 
bell  she  had  heard  on  the  preceding  evening  from  tho  windows  of  the 
west  saloon,  and  whose  towers  she  would  also  have  seen  from  thence, 
had  not  twilight  veiled  them. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  chateau,  tho  countess,  affecting  more  fatigue 
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than  she  really  fclL  withdrew  to  her  apartment;  and  the  count,  with 
his  daughter  and  Ilenri,  went  to  the  supper-room,  where  they  had  not 
been  long  when  they  heard,  in  a  pau&e  of  the  gust,  the  firing  of  grins, 
which  the  count  understanding  to  be  signals  of  distress  from  some  ves- 
sel in  the  storm,  went  to  a  window  that  opened  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  observe  farther;  but  the  sea  was  now  involved  in  utter 
darkness,  and  the  loud  bowlings  of  the  tempest  had  again  overcome 
every  other  sound.  Blanche,  remembering  the  bark  which  she  had 
before  seen,  now  joined  her  lather  with  trembling  anxiety.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  report  of  guns  was  again  borne  along  the  wind,  and  as  sud- 
denly wafted  away ;  a  tremendous  burst  of  thunder  followed ;  and  in 
'  the  flash  that  had  preceded  it,  and  which  seemed  to  quiver  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  wuters,  a  vessel  was  discovered,  tossing  amidst  the 
white  foam  of  the  waves,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  liu^ne- 
truble  darkness  again  involved  the  scene,  but  soon  a  second  flash 
showed  the  bark,  with  one  sail  unfurled,  driving  towards  the  coast 
Blanche  hung  upon  her  father's  arm,  with  looks  full  of  the  agony  of 
united  terror  and  pity,  which  were  unnecessary  to  awaken  the  heart  d 
the  count,  who  gazed  upon  the  sea  with  a  piteous  expression,  and, 
perceiving  that  no  boat  could  live  in  the  storm,  forbore  to  send  one; 
but  he  gave  orders  to  his  people  to  carry  torches  out  upon  the  cliffs, 
hoping  they  might  prove  a  kind  of  beacon  to  the  vessel,  or,  at  leAst, 
warn  the  crew  of  the  rocks  they  wore  approaching.  While  Ilenri  weut 
out  to  direct  on  what  part  of  the  cliffs  the  lights  should  appear,  Blanche 
remained  with  her  father  at  the  window,  catching  every  now  and  then, 
as  the  lightnings  Hashed,  a  glimpse  of  the  vesseT;  and  she  soon  saw,  with 
a  reviving  hope,  the  torches  flaming  on  the  blackness  of  night,  and,  us 
they  waved  over  the  cliffs,  casting  a  red  gleam  on  the  gaping  billows. 
When  t lie  firing  of  guns  was  repeated,  the  torches  were  tossed  high  in 
the  air,  as  if  answering  the  signal,  and  the  firing  was  then  redoubled; 
but,  though  the  wind  bore  the  sound  away,  she  fancied,  as  the  lightning 
glanced,  that  the  vessel  was  much  ncarer^he  shore. 

The  count's  servants  were  now  seen  running  to  and  fro  on  the  rocks. 
Some,  venturing  almost  to  tho  points  of  the  crags,  and  bending  over, 
held  out  their  torches  fastened  to  long  poles ;  while  others,  whose  steps 
could  be  traced  only  by  the  course  of  the  lights,  descended  the  r*teep 
and  dangerous  path  that  wound  to  the  margin  of  the  sea,  and,  with 
loud  halloos,  hailed  the  mariners,  whose  shrill  whistle,  and  then  feeble 
voices,  were  heard  at  intervals  mingling  with  tho  storm.  Sudden 
shouts  from  the  people  on  the  rocks  increased  the  anxiety  of  Blanche 
to  an  almost  intolerable  degree;  but  her  suspense  concerning  the  fate 
of  the  mariners  was  soon  over,  when  Henri,  running  breathless  into  the 
room,  told  that  the  vessel  was  anchored  in  the  bay  below,  but  in  so 
shattered  a  condition  that  it  was  feared  she  would  part  before  the  crew 
could  disembark.  The  count  immediately  gave  orders  for  his  own 
boats  to  assist  in  bringing  them  to  shore,  and  that  such  of  these  unfor- 
tunate strangers  as  could  not  be  accommodated  in  the  adjacent  hamlet, 
should  be  entertained  at  the  chateau.  Among  the  latter,  were  Emily 
St.  Aubert,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  Ludovico,  and  Annette;  who,  having 
embarked  at  Leghorn,  and  reached  Marseilles,  were  from  thence  cross- 
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ing  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  when  this  storm  overtook  them.  They  were 
received  bv  the  count  with  his  usnal  benignity,  who,  though  Emily 
wished  to  nave  proceeded  immediately  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Claire, 
would  not  allow  her  to  leave  the  chateau  that  night;  and,  indeed,  the 
terror  and  fatigue  she  had  suffered  would  scarcely  have  permitted  her 
to  go  farther. 

In  Monsieur  Du  Pont  the  count  discovered  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
much  joy  and  congratulation  passed  between  them ;  after  which  Emily 
was  introduced  by  name  to  the  count's  family,  whoso  hospitable  benev- 
olence dissipated  the  little  embarrassment  which  her  situation  had 
occasioned  her ;  and  the  party  were  soon  seated  at  the  supper-table. 
The  unaffected  kindness  oi  Blanche,  and  the  lively  joy  she  expressed 
on  the  oscajie  of  the  strangers,  for  whom  her  pity  had  been  bo  much 
interested,  gradually  revived  Emily's  spirits;  and  Du  Pont,  relieved 
from  his  terrors  for  her  and  for  himself!  felt  the  full  contrast  between 
his  late  situation  on  a  dark  and  tremendous  ocean,  and  his  present  one 
in  a  cheerful  mansion,  where  he  was  surrounded  with  plenty,  elegance, 
and  smiles  of  welcome. 

Annette,  meanwhile,  in  the  servants'  hall,  was  telling  of  all  the  dan- 
gers she  had  encountered,  and  congratulating  herself  so  heartily  upon 
her  own  and  Ludovico's  escape,  and  on  her  present  comforts,  that  she 
often  made  all  that  part  of  tile  chateau  ring  with  merriment  and  laugh- 
ter. Ludovico's  spirits  were  as  gay  as  her  own;  but  he  had  discretion 
enough  to  restrain  them,  and  tried  to  check  hers,  though  in  vain,  till  her 
laughter  at  length  ascended  to  my  lady  ^9  chamber,  who  sent  to  inquire 
what  occasioned  so  much  uproar  in  the  chateau,  and  to  command 
silence. 

Emily  withdrew  early  to  seek  the  repose  she  so  much  required ;  but 
her  pillow  was  long  a  sleepless  one.  On  this  her  return  to  her  native 
country,  many  interesting  remembrances  were  awakened :  all  the  events 
and  sufferings  she  had  experienced  since  she  quitted  it,  came  in  long 
succession  to  her  fancy,  and  were  chased  only  by  the  image  of  Valau- 
court,  with  whom  to  believe  herself  once  more  in  the  same  land,  after 
they  had  been  so  long  and  so  distinctly  separated,  gave  her  emotions 
of  indescribable  joy,  but  which  afterwards  yielded  to  anxiety  and  ap- 
prehension, when  she  considered  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  since 
any  letter  had  passed  between  them,  and  how  much  might  nave  hap- 
pened in  tins  interval  to  affect  her  future  peace.  But  the  thought  that 
Valancourt  might  be  now  no  more,  or,  if  living,  might  have  forgotten 
her,  was  so  very  terrible  to  her  heart,  that  she  would  scarcely  suffer 
herself  to  pause  upon  the  possibility.  She  determined  to  inform  him, 
on  the  following  day,  of  her  arrival  in  France — which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  he  could  know  but  by  a  letter  from  herself;  and,  after  sooth- 
ing her  spirits  with  the  hope  of  soon  hearing  that  he  was  well,  an4 
unchanged  in  his  affections,  she  at  length  sunk  to  repose. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

Oft  woo'd  the  gleam  of  Cynthia,  silver  bright, 
In  cloisters  dim,  flu-  from  the  brants  of  Folly, 
With  Freedom  by  niy  side,  and  soft-eyed  Melancholy.** 

G*AT. 

Tub  Lady  Blanche  was  so  innch  interested  for  Emily,  that)  upon 
hearing  that  she  was  going  to  reside  in  the  neighboring  convent,  the 
requested  the  connt  would  invite  her  to  lengthen  her  stay  at  the  cha- 
teau. And  yon  know,  my  dear  sir,  added  Blanche,  how  delighted  I 
shall  he  with  such  a  companion ;  for,  at  present,  I  have  no  friend  to 
walk  or  to  read  with,  since  Mademoiselle  Beam  is  my  mamma's  friend 
only. 

The  count  smiled  at  the  youthful  simplicity  with  which  hia  daughter 
yielded  to  first  impressions ;  and,  though  he  chose  to  warn  her  of  their 
danger,  he  silently  applauded  the  benevolence  that  could  thus  readily 
expand  in  confidence  to  a  stranger.  He  Jiad  observed  Emily  with  at- 
tention on  the  preceding  evening,  and  was  as  much  pleased  with  her  as 
it  was  possible  he  could  be  with  any  person  on  so  short  an  acquaintance. 
The  mention  made  of  her  by  Monsieur  l)u  Pout  had  also  given  him  a 
favorable  impression  of  Emily;  but,  extremely  cautious  as  to  those 
whom  he  introduced  to  the  intimacy  of  his  daughter,  he  determined 
on  hearing  that  the  former  was  no  stranger  at  the  convent  of  St. 
Claire,  to  visit  the  abbess ;  and,  if  her  account  corresponded  with  his 
wish,  to  invite  Emily  to  pass  some  time  at  the  chateau.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  was  influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the  Lady  Blanche's  wel- 
fare, still  more  than  by  either  a  wish  to  oblige  her,  or  to  befriend  the 
orphan  Emily,  for  whom,  however,  he  felt  considerably  interested. 

On  the  following  morning,  Emily  was  too  much  fatigued  to  appear; 
but  Mons.  Du  Pont  was  at  the  breakfast-tablo  when  the  count  entered 
the  room,  who  pressed  him,  as  his  former  acquaintance,  and  the  son  of 
a  very  old  friend,  to  prolong  his  stay  at  the  chateau — an  invitation 
which  Du  Pont  willingly  accepted,  since  it  would  allow  him  to  be  near 
Emily;  and,  though  he  was  not  conscious  of  encouraging  a  hope  that 
she  would  ever  return  his  affection,  he  had  not  fortitude  enough  to  at- 
tempt at  present,  to  overcome  it. 

Emily,  when  she  was  somewhat  recovered,  wandered  with  her  new 
friend  over  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  chateau,  as  much  delighted 
with  t?ne  surrounding  views  as  Blanche,  in  the  benevolence  of  her 
heart,  had  wished  :  from  thence  she  perceived,  beyond  the  woods,  the 
towers  of  the  monastery,  and  remarked  that  it  was  to  this  convent  she 
designed  to  go. 

Ah!  said  Blanche,  with  surprise,  I  am  but  just  released  from  a  con- 
vent, and  would  you  go  into  one?  If  you  could  know  what  pleasure  I 
feel  in  wandering  here  at  liberty,  and  in  seeing  the  sky,  and  the  fields, 
and  the  woods  all  round  me,  I  think  yon  would  not. — Emily,  smiling 
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at  the  warmth  with  which  the  Lady  Blanche  spoke,  observed,  that  she 
did  not  mean  to  confine  herself  to  a  convent  for  life.  * 

No,  you  may  not  intend  it  now,  said  Blanche;  but  you  do  not  know 
to  what  the  nuns  may  persuade  you  to  consent:  1  know  how  kind 
they  will  appear,  and  how  happy,  for  I  have  seen  too  much  of  their 
art. 

When  they  returned  to  the  chateau,  Lady  Blanche  conducted  Emily 
to  her  favorite  turret,  and  from  thenoe  they  rambled  through  the 
ancient  chambers,  which  Blanche  had  visited  before.  Emily  was 
amused  bv  observing  the  structure  of  these  apartments,  and  the  fashion 
of  their  old  but  still  magnificent  furniture,  and  by  comparing  them  with 
those  of  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  which  were  yet  more  antique  and  gro- 
tesque. She  was  also  interested  by  Dorothce,  the  housekeeper,  who 
attended  them — whose  appearance  was  almost  as  antique  as  the  objects 
around  her,  and  who  seemed  no  less  interested  by  Emily,  on  whom  she 
frequently  gazed  with  so  much  deep  attention,  as  scarcely  to  hear  what 
was  said  to  her. 

While  Emily  looked  from  one  of  the  casements,  she  perceived,  with 
surprise,  some  objects  that  were  familiar  to  her  memory — the  fields  and 
woods  with  the  gleaming  brook,  which  she  had  passed  with  La  Voisin, 
one  evening,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mons.  St.  Aubert,  in  her  way  from 
the  monastery  to  the  cottage ;  and  the  now  knew  this  to  be  the  chateau 
which  he  had  then  avoided,  and  concerning  which  he  had  dropped  some 
remarkable  hints. 

Shocked  by  this  discovery,  yet  scarcely  knowing  why,  she  mused  for 
some  time  in  silence,  and  remembered  the  emotion  which  her  father  had 
betrayed  on  finding  himself  so  near  this  mansion,  and  some  other  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct,  that  now  greatly  interested  her.  The  music, 
too,  which  she  had  formerly  heard,  and  respecting  which  La  Voisin  had 
given  such  an  odd  account,  occurred  to  her ;  and  desirous  of  knowing 
more  concerning  it,  she  asked  Dorothce  whether  it  returned  at  midnight, 
as  usual,  and  whether  the  musician  had  yet  been  discovered. 

Yes,  ma'amselle,  replied  Dorothee ;  that  music  is  still  heard ;  but  the 
musician  has  never  been  found  out,  nor  ever  will,  I  believe ;  though  there 
are  some  people  who  can  guess. 

Indeed,  said  Emily ;  then  why  do  they  not  pursue  the  inquiry  Y 

Ah,  young  lady !  inquiry  enough  has  been  made— but  who  can  pur- 
sue a  spirit  ? 

Emily  smiled,  and  remembering  how  lately  she  had  suffered  herself  to 
be  led  away  by  superstition,  determined  now  to  resist  its  contagion ; 
yet,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  she  felt  awe  mingled  with  her  curiosity  on 
this  subject ;  and  Blanche,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence,  now  in- 
quired what  this  music  was,  and  how  long  it  had  been  heard. 

Ever  since  the.  death  of  my  lady,  madam,  replied  Dorothee. 

Why,  the  place  is  not  haunted,  surely?  suid  Blanche,  between  jesting 
and  seriousness. 

1  have  heard  that  music  almost  ever  sinco  my  dear  lady  died,  con- 
tinued Dorothee,  and  never  before  then.  But  that  is  nothing  to  some 
things  I  could  tell  of. 

Do,  pray,  tell  them,  then,  said  Lady  Blanche,  now  more  in  coxna& 
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than  in  jest;  I  am  mnch  interested ;  for  I  have  heard  sister  Hemiette, 
and  sister  Sophia,  in  the  convent,  tell  of  such  strange  appearances  which 
they  themselves  had  witnessed ! 

"4ou  never  heard,  my  lady,  I  suppose,  what  made  us  leave  the  cha- 
teau, and  go  and  live  in  a  cottage,  said  Dorothee.  Never,  replied 
Blanche  with  impatience. 

Nor  the  reason  that  my  lord  the  marquis — Dorothee  checked  herself, 
hesitated,  and  then  endeavored  to  change  the  topic;  bnt  the  curiosity  of 
Blanche  was  too  much  awakened  to  suffer  the  subject  thus  easily  to 
escape  her,  and  she  pressed  the  old  housekeeper  to  proceed  with  her 
account :  upon  whom,  however,  no  entreaties  could  prevail ;  and  it  was 
evident,  that  she  was  alarmed  for  the  imprudence  into  which  she  had 
already  betrayed  herself. 

1  perceive,  said  Emily,  smiling,  that  all  old  mansions  are  haunted  :  I 
am  lately  come  from  a  place  of  wonders;  but  unluckily,  since  I  left  h,  I 
have  heard  almost  all  of  them  explained. 

Blanche  was  silent :  Dorothee  looked  grave  and  sighed ;  and  Emily 
felt  herself  still  inclined  to  believe  more  of  the  wonderful  than  she  chose 
to  acknowledge.  Just  then  she  remembered  the  spectacle  she  had  wit- 
nessed in  a  chamber  of  Udolpho,  and,  by  an  odd  kind  of  coincidence, 
the  alarming  words  that  had  accidentally  met  her  eye  in  the  MS.  pa- 
pers, which  she  had  destroyed  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  her 
lather;  and  she  shuddered  at  the  meaning  they  seemed  to  impart, 
almost  as  much  as  at  the  horrible  appearance  disclosed  by  the  black  veil. 

The  Lady  Blanche,  meanwhile,  unable  to  prevail  with  Dorothee  te 
explain  the  subject  of  her  late  hints,  had  desired,  on  reaching  the  door 
that  terminated  the  gallery,  and  which  she  found  fastened  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  to  see  the  suit  of  rooms  beyond.  Dear  young  laxly,  said 
the  hou8ckeej>er,  I  have  told  you  my  reason  for  not  opening  them ;  I 
have  never  seen  them  since  my  dear  lady  died  ;  and  it  would  go  liard 
with  me  to  see  them  now.    Pray,  madam,  do  not  ask  me  again. 

Certainly  I  will  not,  replied  Blanche,  if  that  is  really  your  objection. 

Alas !  it  is,  said  the  old  woman ;  we  all  loved  her  well,  and  I  shall 
always  grieve  for  her.  Time  runs  round ! — it  is  now  many  years  since 
she  died ;  but  1  remember  every  thing  that  happened  then,  as  if  it  was 
but  yesterday.  Many  things  that  have  passed  of  late  years  are  gone 
quite  from  my  memory;  while  those  so  long  ago  1  can  see  as  if  in  a 
glass.  She  paused ;  but  afterwards,  as  they  walked  up  the  gallery,  add- 
ed of  Emily,  This  young  lady  sometimes  brings  the  late  marchioness  to 
mind ;  1  can  rememl>er  when  she  looked  just  as  blooming,  and  very 
like  her  when  site  smiles.  Poor  lady !  how  gay  she  was  when  she  first 
came  to  the  chateau  1 

And  was  she  not  gay  afterwards?  said  Blanche. 

Dorothee  shook  her  head  :  and  Emily  observed  her  with  eyes  strong- 
ly expres.>ive  of  the  interest  the  now  felt.  Let  us  sit  down  in  tlii* 
window,  said  the  Lady  Blanche,  on  reaching  the  opposite  end  of  the 
gallery:  and  pray,  Dorothee,  if  ii  is  not  painful  to  you,  tell  us  some- 
thing more  al>out  the  marchioness.  1  should  like  to  look  into  the  gla-y 
you  spoke  of  just  now,  and  see  a  few  of  the  circumstances  which  you 
say  often  pass  over  it. 
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No,  my  lady,  replied  Dorotheo ;  if  yon  know  as  much  as  I  do,  yon 
would  not;  for  you  would  find  there  a  dismal  train  of  them.  I  often 
wish  I  could  shut  them  ont,  but  they  will  rise  to  my  mind.  I  see  my 
dear  lady  on  her  death-bed — her  Very  look — and  remember  all  she 
said  : — it  was  a  terrible  scene ! 

Why  was  it  so  terrible?  said  Emily,  with  emotion. 

Ah,  dear  young  lady!  is  not  death  always  terrible?  replied  Doro- 
thea. 

To  some  farther  inquiries  of  Blanche,  Dorothee  was  silent;  and  Emi- 
ly observing  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  forbore  to  urge  the  subject,  and 
endeavored  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  her  young  friend  to  some  ob- 
ject in  the  gardens;  where  the  count,  with  the  countess  and  Monsieur 
Du  Pont,  api>earing,  they  went  down  to  join  them. 

When  he  perceived  Emily,  he  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  presented 
her  to  the  countess  in  a  manner  so  benign,  that  it  recalled  most  power- 
fully to  her  mind  the  idea  of  her  late  father ;  and  she  felt  more  gratitude 
to  him  than  embarrassment  towards  the  countess ;  who,  however,  re- 
ceived her  with  one  of  those  fascinating  smiles  which  her  caprioe  some- 
times allowed  her  to  assnme,  and  which  was  now  the  result  of  a  con- 
versation the  count  had  held  with  her  concerning  Emily.  Whatever 
this  might  be,  or  whatever  had  passed  in  his  conversation  with  the 
lady  abbess,  whom  he  had  just  visited,  esteem  and  kindness  were 
strongly  apparent  in  his  manner  when  he  addressed  Emily,  who  ex- 
perienced ttiat  sweet  emotion  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
possessing  the  approbation  of  the  good;  for  to  the  count's  worth  she 
had  been  inclined  to  yield  her  confidence  almost  from  the  first  moment 
in  which  she  had  seen  him. 

Before  she  could  finish  her  acknowledgments  for  the  hospitality  Bho 
ha<l  received,  and  mention  her  design  of  going  immediately  to  the  con- 
vent, she  was  interrupted  by  an  invitation  to  lengthen  her  stay  at  the 
cliateau ;  which  was  pressed  by  the  count  and  the  countess  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  such  friendly  sincerity  that,  though  she  much  wished  to  see 
her  old  friends  at  the  monastery,  and  to  sigh  once  more  over  her  father's 
grave,  she  consented  to  remain  a  few  days  at  the  chateau. 

To  the  abbess,  however,  she  immediately  wrote,  mentioning  her  arrival 
in  Languedoc,  and  her  wish  to  l>e  received  into  the  convent  as  a 
boarder :  she  also  sent  letters  to  Monsieur  Quesnel,  and  to  Valancourt, 
whom  she  merely  informed  of  her  arrival  in  France;  and  as  she  knew 
not  where  the  latter  might  be  stationed,  she  directed  her  letter  to  his 
brother's  seat  in  Oascony. 

In  the  evening,  Lady  Blanche  and  Monsieur  Dn  Pont  walked  with 
Emily  to  the  cottage  of  l^a  Yoisin ;  which  she  had  now  ;i  melancholy 
pleasure  in  approaching;  for  time  had  softened  her  grief  for  the  loss  of 
St.  Aubert,  though  it  could  not  annihilate  it,  and  she  A-lt  a  soothing 
sadness  in  indulging  the  recollections  which  this  serene  recalled,  l^i 
Yoisin  was  still  living,  and  seamed  to  enjoy,  as  much  as  formerly,  the 
tranquil  evening  of  a  blameless  life.  He  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his 
cottage,  watching  some  of  his  grandchildren  playing  on  the  grass  before 
him,  and  now  and  then,  with  a  laugh  or  commendation,  encouraging 
their  sports.     He  immediately  recollected  Emily,  whom  he  was  much 
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pleased  to  see;  and  ihe  was  rejoiced  to  bear  that  he  had  not  loat  one  of 
Us  family  alnoe  her  departure. 

Yes,  ma'amseDe,  said  the  old  man,  we  all  live  merrily  together,  still, 
thank  God!  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  happier  family  to  be  found  in 
Langnedoo  than  ours. 

Emily  did  not  trust  herself  in  the  chamber  where  St.  Aubert  died ; 
and,  after  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  La  Voisin  and  hi*  family, 
she  left  the  cottage. 

During  these  the  first  days  of  her  stay  at  Chatean-le-Blanc,  she  was 
often  affected  by  observing  the  deep  but  silent  melancholy  which,  at 
times,  stole  over  Du  Pont;  and  Emily  pitying  the  self-delfMJop  whidi 
disarmed  him  of  the  will  to  depart,  determined  to  withdraw  heraelf  at 
soon  as  the  respect  she  owed  the  Gount  and  ConntessdeYiQeibfi  would 
permit.  The.  dejection  of  his  friend  soon  nisi  nmfl  the  count;  to  whom 
Da  Pont  at  length  confided  the  secret  of  hia  hopeless  affeotiom:  which, 
however,  the  former  could  only  commiseraie,  though  ho  secretly  deter- 
mined to  befriend  his  suit,  if  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  should  over 
occur.  Considering  the  dangerous  situation  of  Du  Pont,  he  but  feebly 
opposed  his  intention  of  leaving  Chateau-le-Blano  on  the  following  day, 
but  drew  from  him  a  promise  of  a  longer  visit  when  he  could  return 
with  safety  to  his  peace.  Emily  herself  though  she  could  not  encourage 
his  affection,  esteemed  him,  both  for  the  many  virtues  he  possessed,  ant) 
for  the  services  she  had  received  from  him :  and  it  was  not  without  tender 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  pity,  that  she  now  saw  him  depart  for  his 
family  seat  in  Gascony ;  while  he  took  leave  of  her  with  a  countenance 
so  expressive  of  love  and  grief,  as  to  interest  the  count  more  warmly  in 
his  cause  than  before. 

In  a  few  days  Emily  also  left  the  chateau ;  but  not  before  the  count 
and  countess  had  received  her  promise  to  repeat  her  visit  very  soon; 
and  she  was  welcomed  by  the  abbess  with  the  same  maternal  kindnes* 
she  had  formerly  experienced,  and  by  the  nuns  with  much  expression 
of  regard.  The  well-known  scenes  of  the  convent  occasioned  her 
many  melancholy  recollections ;  but  with  those  were  mingled  others, 
that  inspired  gratitude  for  having  escaped  the  various  dangers  that  had 
pursued  her  since  she  quitted  it,  and  for  the  good  which  she-  yet  pos- 
sessed ;  and  though  she  once  more  wept  over  her  father's  grave  with 
tears  of  tender  affection,  hor  grief  was  softened  from  its  former  acute- 
ness. 

Some  time  after  her  return  to  the  monastery,  she  received  a  letter 
from  hor  uncle,  Mons.  Quesnel,  in  answer  to  information  that  she  had 
arrived  in  France,  and  to  her  inquiries  concerning  such  of  her  affairs 
as  ho  had  undertaken  to  conduct  during  her  absence,  especially  as  to 
the  period  for  which  La  Vallee  had  been  let ;  whether  it  was  her  wish 
to  rctnrn  if  it  should  appear  that  her  income  would  permit  her  to  do 
so.  The  reply  of  Mons.  Quesnel  was  cold  and  formal,  as  she  expected, 
expressing  neither  concern  for  the  evils  she  had  suffered,  nor  pleasure 
that  she  was  now  removed  from  them ;  nor  did  he  allow  the  opportu- 
nity to  pals  of  reproving  her  for  her  rejection  of  Count  Morano,  whom 
he  still  affected  to  believe  a  man  of  honor  and  fortune ;  nor  of  vehe- 
mently declaiming  against  Montoni,  to  whom  ho  had  always,  till  now, 
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felt  himself  to  be  inferior.  On  Emily's  pecuniary  concerns  he  was  not 
very  explicit ;  he  informed  her,  however,  that  the  term  for  which  La 
Valleo  had  been  engaged  was  nearly  expired;  but,  without  inviting 
iicr  to  his  own  house,  added,  that  her  circumstances  would  by  no 
means  allow  her  to  reside  there,  and  earnestly  advised  her  to  remain, 
for  the  present,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Claire.  To  her  inquiries  respect- 
ing poor  old  Theresa,  her  late  father's  servant,  he  gave  no  answer.  In 
the  postscript  to  his  letter,  Monsieur  Quesnel  mentioned  M.  Motteville, 
in  whose  bands  the  late  St.  Aubert  had  placed  the  chief  of  his  personal 
property,  as  being  likely  to  arrango  his  affairs  nearly  to  the  "satisfaction 
of  his  creditors,  and  that  Emily  would  recover  much  more  of  her  for- 
tune than  she  had  formerly  reason  to  expect.  The  letter  also  inclosed 
to  Emily  an  order  upon  a  merchant  at  Aarbonne  for  a  small  sum  of 
money. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  monastery,  and  the  liberty  she  was  suffered 
to  enjoy,  in  wandering  among  the  woods  and  shores  of  this  delightful 
province,  gradually  restored  her  spirits  to  their  natural  tone ;  except 
that  anxiety  would  sometimes  intrude  concerning  Valancourt,  as  the 
time  approached  when  it  was  possible  she  might  receive  an  answer  to 
her  letter. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

•*  Ai  when  a  ware,  that  from  a  cloud  iiqpends, 
And  swell'd  with  tempests,  on  the  ship  descends. 
White  are  the  deck*  with  man ;  the  winds  aloud, 
Howl  o'er  tho  mast,  and  tint;  through  oreiy  abroad ; 
Pale,  trembling,  tired,  the  sailors  freeze  with  fears; 
And  instant  death  on  every  wave  appears.* 

Pofk's  Homes. 

The  Lady  Blanche,  meanwhile,  who  was  left  much  alone,  became 
impatient  for  the  company  of  her  new  friend,  whom  she  wished  to  ob- 
serve sharing  in  the  delight  she  received  from  the  beautiful  scenery 
around.  She  had  now  no  person  to  whom  she  could  express  her  ad- 
miration and  communicate  her  pleasures;  no  eye  that  sparkled  to  her 
smile,  or  countenance  that  reflected  her  happiness ;  and  she  became 
spiritless  and  pensive.  The  count  observing  her  dissatisfaction,  readily 
yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  reminded  Emily  of  her  promised  visit, 
lint  the  silence  of  Valancourt,  now  prolonged  far  beyond  the  period 
when  a  letter  might  have  arrived  from  Estuviere,  oppressed  Emily 
witli  severe  anxiety,  rendering  her  averse  to  society,  and  she  would 
williugly  have  deferred  her  acceptance  of  this  invitation  till  her  spirits 
should  be  relieved.  The  count  and  his  family,  however,  pressed  to  see 
her;  and  as  the  circumstances  that  prompted  her  wish  fo# solitude 
could  not  be  explained,  there  was  an  appearance  of  caprice  in  her  re- 
fusal, which  she  could  not  persevere  in  without  offending  the  friends 
whose  esteem  she  valued.    At  length,  therefore,  she  returned  uoon  ^ 

17* 
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second  visit  tr>  Chatean-le-Blnnr.     Here  A.he  friendly  manner  of  Oonnt        ' 
de  Villefort  encouraged  Emily  to  mention  to  him  her  situation  respect- 
ing the  estates  of  her  late  aunt,  and  to  consult  him  on  the  means  of 
recovering  them.    Hehnd  little  donbt  that  the  law  would  decide  in  her 
favor;  and  advising  her  to  apply  to  it,  offered,  first,  to  write  to  an        | 
advocate  at  Avignon,  on  whose  opinion  he  thought  he  could  relv. 
His  kindness  was  gratefully  accepted  by  Emily;  -who,  soothed  by  tie        '. 
courtesy  she  daily  experienced,  would  have  been  once  more  happy.         ' 
could  she  have  been  assured  of  Valanoonrt's  welfare  and  nnslterii 
affection.     She  liad  now  been  above  a  week  at  the  chateau  without  re-        ! 
ceiving  intelligence  of  him;  and,  though  she  knew  that,  if  he  was  ab- 
sent from  his  brother's  residence,  it  was  scarcely  probable  her  letter         I 
had  yet  reached  him,  she  oould  not  forbear  to  admit  doubt*  and  fears         I 
that  destroyed  her  peace.    Again  she  would  consider  of  all  that  might        | 
have  happened  in  the  long  period  since  her  first  seclusion  at  TJdolphoi 
and  her  mind  was  sometimes  so  overwhelmed  with  an  apprehension 
that  Valancourt  was  no  more,  or  that  he  lived  no  longer  for  her,  that 
the  company  even  of  Blanche  became  intolerably  oppressive;  and  she 
would  sit  alone  in  her  apartment  for  hours  together,  when  the  entail- 
ments of  the  family  allowed  her  to  do  so  without  incivility. 

In  one  of  these  solitary  boors,  she  unlocked  a  little  bos  which  con- 
tained some  letters  of  Vufancourt,  with  some  drawings  she  had  sketched 
during  lier  stay  in  Tuscany;  the  latter  of  which  were  no  longer  inter- 
esting to  her;  but  in  the  letters,  slie  now,  with  melancholy  indulgence, 
meant  to  retrace  the  tenderness  tlint  had  so  often  soothed  her,  and  ren- 
dered her,  for  a  moment,  insensible  of  the  distance  which  separated 
lier  from  the  writer.  But  their  effect  was  now  changed :  tho  affection 
they  expressed  appealed  so  forcibly  to  her  heart,  when  she  considered  \ 
that  it  had,  perhaps,  yielded  to  the  powers  of  time  and  absence,  and  i 
even  the  view  of  the  handwriting  recalled  so  many  painful  recollec- 
tions, that  she  found  herself  unable  to  go  through  the  first  she  liad  I 
opened;  and  sat  musing  with  lier  cheek  resting  on  her  arm,  and  tears 
atcnling  from  her  eyes,  when  old  Durotliee  entered  the  room,  to  inform 
her  that  dinner  wonld  be  ready  an  liour  before  the  usnnl  time.  Emily 
started  on  perceiving  her,  and  hastily  put  up  the  papers:  but  not  lie- 
fore  Dorothea  had  observed  both  her  agitation  and  her  tears. 

Ah,  ma'amselle!  said  she,  yon,  who  arc  so  young, — have  you  reason 
for  sorrow! 

Emily  tried  to  smile,  but  was  unable  to  speak. 

Alas!  dear  young  lady,  when  yon  come  to  my  age,  you  will  not 
weep  at  trifle.'' ;  and  surely  you  have  nothing  serious  to  grieve 
yon?  I 

No,  Doriithee;  nothing  of  any  conseqnence,  replied  Emily.  Dom- 
Ihce,  now  stooping  to  pick  np  something  that,  had  dropped  from  anions 
tlio  paper*,  suddenly  exclaimed. — Holy  Mary  I  what  is  it  I  see?  and  j 

then  trembling,  snt  down  in  n  chair  that  stood  by  tlie  table.  I 

What  is  it  you  do  see?  said  Emily,  alarmed  by  her  manner,  and  look-         | 
lug  round  the  room.  i 

It  is  herself,  said  Dorothcc;  her  very  self!  just  as  she  looked  a  little         I 
before  she  died  I  ' 
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Emily,  still  more  alarmed,  began  now  to  fear  that  DorotLee  was 
seized  with  sudden  phrensy;  but  entreated  her  to  explain  her- 
self. 

That  picture!  said  she;  where  did  you  find  it,  lady? — it  is  my  bless- 
ed mistress  herself! 

She  laid  on  the  table  the  miniature  which  Emily  had  long  ago  found 
among  the  papers  her  father  had  enjoined  her  to  destroy,  and  over 
which  she  had  once  seen  hira  shed  such  tender  and  affecting  tears ;  and 
Recollecting  all  the  various  circumstances  of  his  conduct,  that  had  long 
perplexed  her,  her  emotions  increased  to  on  excess  which  deprived  her 
of  all  power  to  ask  the  questions  she  trembled  to  have  answered,  and 
she  could  only  inquire,  whether  Dorothee  was  certain  the  picture  re- 
sembled the  late  marchioness? 

O  ma'amselle!  said  she,  how  came  it  to  strike  me  so, -the  instant  I 
saw  it,  if  it  was  not  my  lady's  likeness?  '  Ah!  added  she,  taking  up 
the  miniature,  these  are  her  own  blue  eyes — looking  so  sweet  and  so 
mild !  and  there  is  her  very  look,  such  as  I  have  often  seen  it,  when 
she  had  sat  thinking  for  a  loner  while ;  and  then  the  tears  would  often 
steal  down  her  cheeks — but  she  never  would  complain !  It  was  that 
look,  so  meek,  as  it  were,  and  resigned,  that  used  to  break  my  heart, 
and  make  me  love  her  so ! 

Dorothee!  said  Emily,  solemnly,  I  am  interested  in  the  cause  of  that 
grief— more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  may  imagine ;  and  I  entreat  that  you 
will  no  longer  refuse  to  indulge  my  curiosity — it  is  not  a  common  one. 

As  Emily  said  this,  she  remembered  the  papers  with  which  the  pic- 
ture had  been  found,  and  had  scarcely  a  doubt  that  they  had  concerned 
the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi :  but  with  this  supposition  came  a  scruple, 
whether  she  ought  to  inquire  farther  on  a  subject  which  might  prove 
to  be  the  same  that  her  father  had  so  carefully  endeavored  to  conceal. 
Her  curiosity  concerning  the  marchioness,  powerful  as  it  was,  it  is  prob- 
able she  would  now  have  resisted,  as  she  had  formerly  done  on  un- 
warily observing  the  few  terrible  words  in  the  papers,  which  had  never 
since  been  erased  from  her  memory,  had  she  been  certain  that  the  his- 
tory of  that  lady  was  the  subject  of  those  papers,  or  that  such  simple 
particulars  only  as  it  was  probable  Dorothee  could  relate,  were  inclu- 
ded in  her  father's  command.  What  was  known  to  her  could  be  no 
secret  to  many  other  persons;  and  since  it  appeared  very  unlikely  that 
St.  Aubert  should  attempt  to  conceal  what  Emily  might  learn  by  ordi- 
nary means,  she  at  length  concluded,  that  if  the  papers  had  related  to 
the  story  of  the  marchioness,  it  was  not  those  circumstances  of  it  which 
Dorothee  could  disclose  that  he  had  thought  sufficiently  important  to 
wish  to  have  concealed :  she  therefore  no  longer  hesitated  to  make  the 
inquiries  that  might  lead  to  the  gratification  of  her  curiosity. 

Ah,  ina'ainselle !  said  Dorothee,  it  is  a  sad  story,  and  cannot  be  told 
now ; — but,  what  am  I  saying? — I  never  will  tell  it.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  it  happened ;  and  I  never  loved  to  talk  of  the  marchioness 
to  anybody  but  my  husband.  He  lived  in  the  family  at  the  time,  as 
well  as  myself,  and*  ho  knew  many  particulars  from  me  which  nobody 
else  did ;  for  I  was  about  the  person  of  my  lady  in  her  last  illness,  and 
saw  and  heard  as  much  or  more  than  my  lord  himself.    Sweet  saint! 
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how  patient  she  was !    When  she  died,  I  thought  I  could  have  died 
with  her! 

Dorothee,  said  Emily,  interrupting  her,  what  yon  sliall  tell,  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  shall  never  bo  disclosed  by  me.  I  have,  I  repeat  it, 
particular  reasons  for  wishing  to  be  informed  on  this  subject,  and  am 
willing  to  bind  myself  in  the  most  solemn  manner  never  to  mention 
what  you  shall  wish  me  to  conceal. 

Dorothee  seemed  surprised  at  the  earnestness  of  Emily's  manner, 
and  after  regarding  her  for  some  moments  in  silence,  said — Youna 
lady!  that  look  of  yours  pleads  for  you — it  is  so  like  my  dear  niistresa^f 
that  I  can  almost  iancy  I  see  her  before  me ;  if  you  were  her  daughter, 
you  could  not  remind  me  of  her  more.  But  dinner  will  be  ready :  bad 
you  not  better  go  down? 

You  will  first  promise  to  -grant  my  request,  said  Emily. 

And  ought  you  not  first  to  tell  me,  ma'amselle,  how  this  picture  fell 
into  your  hanas,  and  the  reasons  you  say  you  have  for  curiosity  about 

mylady? 

Why.  no,  Dorothee,  replied  Emily,  recollecting  herself;  I  have  also 
particular  reasons  for  observing  silence  on  these  subjects,  at  least  till  1 
know  farther ;  and,  remember,  I  do  not  promise  over  to  speak  upon 
them :  therefore,  do  not  let  me  induce  you  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  from 
an  expectation  that  I  shall  gratify  yours.  What  I  may  judge  proper  to 
conceal  does  not  concern  myself  alone,  or  I  should  have  less  scruple  in 
revealing  it ;  let  a  confidence  in  my  honor  alone  persuade  you  to  dis- 
close what  I  request. 

Well,  lady,  replied  Dorothee,  after  a  long  pause,  during  which  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  Emily,  you  seem  so  much  interested — and  this 
picture,  and  that  face  of  yours,  make  me  think  you  have  some  reason 
to  be  no, — that  I  will  trust  you,  and  tell  some  things  that  I  never  told 
before  to  anybody  but  my  husband,  though  there  are  people  who  have 
suspected  as  much.  I  will  tell  you  the  particulars  of  my  lady's  death, 
too,  and  some  of  my  own  suspicions ;  but  you  must  promise  me  by  all 
the  saints — 

Emily,  interrupting  her,  solemnly  promised  never  to  reveal  what 
should  be  confided  to  her,  without  Dorothee's  consent. 

But  there  is  the  horn,  ina'amselle,  sounding  for  dinner,  said  Doro- 
thee :  I  must  be  gone. 

When  shall  I  see  you  again?  inquired  Emily. 

Dorothee  mused,  and  then  replied:  Why,  madam,  it  may  make  peo- 
ple curious,  if  it  is  known  I  am  so  much  in  your  apartment,  and  that  I 
should  be  sorry  for ;  so  I  will  come  when  I  am  least  likely  to  be  ob- 
served. I  have  little  leisure  in  the  day,  and  I  shall  have  a  good  deal 
to  say ;  so,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  I  will  come  when  the  family  are  all 
in  bed. 

That  will  suit  mo  very  well,  replied  Emily;  remember,  then,  to-night — 

Ay,  that  is  well  remembered,  said  Dorothee :  I  fear  I  cannot  come 
to-night,  madam ;  for  there  will  bo  the  dance  of  the  vintage,  and  it 
will  be  late  before  the  servants  go  to  rest ;  for,  when  they  once  set  in 
to  dance,  they  will  keep  it  up,  in  the  cool  of  the  air,  till  morning:  at 
least,  it  used  to  be  so  in  my  time. 
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Ah !  is  it  the  dance  of  the  vintage  ?  said  Emily,  with  a  deep  sigh,  re- 
membering that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  this  festival,  in  the  preceding 
year,  that  St.  Aubert  and  herself  had  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chateau-le-Blanc.  She  paused  a  moment,  overcome  by  the  sadden  rec- 
ollection ;  and  then,  recovering  herself,  added — But  this  dance  is  in 
the  open  woods;  you, -therefore,  will  not  be  wanted,  and  can  easily 
come  to  me. 

Dorothee  replied,  that  she  had  been  accustomed  to  be  present  at  the 
dunce  of  the  vintage,  and  she  did  not  wish  to  be  absent  now ;  but  if  I 
call  get  away,  madam,  1  will,  said  she. 

Emily  then  hastened  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  count  couducted 
himself  with  the  courtesy  which  is  inseparable  from  true  dignity,  and 
of  which  the  countess  frequently  practised  little,  though  her  manner 
to  Emily  was  an  exception  to  her  usual  habit.  But,  if  she  retained  few 
of  the  ornamental  virtues,  she  cherished  other  qualities  which  she 
seemed  to  consider  invaluable :  she  had  dismissed  the  grace  of  modesty ; 
but  then  she  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  manage  the  stare  of  assurance : 
her  manners  had  little  of  the  tempered  sweetness  which  is  necessary 
to  render  the  female  character  interesting;  but  she  could  occasionally 
throw  into  them  an  affectation  of  spirits  which  seemed  to  triumph  over 
every  person  who  approached  her.  In  the  country,  however,  she  gen- 
erally affected  an  elegant  languor,  that  persuaded  her  almost  to  faint, 
when  her  favorite  read  to  her  a  story  of  fictitious  sorrow ;  but  her 
countenance  suffered  no  chango  when  living  objects  of  distress  solicited 
her  charity ;  and  her  heart  beat  with  no  transport  to  the  thought  of 
giving  them  instant  relief.  She  was  a  stranger  to  the  highest  luxury 
of  which,  perhaps,  the  human  mind  can  be  sensible — for  her  benevo- 
lence had  never  yet  called  smiles  upon  the  face  of  misery. 

In  the  evening  the  count,  with  all  his  family,  except  the  countess 
and  Mademoiselle  Beam,  went  to  the  woods  to  witness  the  festivity  ot 
the  peasants.  The  scene  was  in  a  glade,  where  the  trees,  opening, 
formed  a  circle  round  the  turf  they  highly  overshadowed.  Between 
their  branches,  vines,  loaded  with  ripe  clusters,  were  hung  in  gay  fes- 
toons ;  beneath  were  tables  with  fruit,  wine,  cheese,  and  other  rural 
fare,  and  seats  for  the  count  and  his  family.  At  a  little  distance  wero 
benches  for  the  elder  peasants,  few  of  whom,  however,  could  forbear 
to  join  the  jocund  danoe,  which  began  soon  after  sunset,  when  several 
of  sixty  tripped  it  with  almost  as  much  glee  and  airy  lightness  as  those 
of  sixteen. 

The  musicians,  who  sat  carelessly  on  the  grass  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
seemed  inspired  by  the  sound  of  their  own  instruments,  which  were 
chiefly  flutes  and  a  kind  of  long  guitar.  Behind  stood  a  boy  flourish- 
ing a  tamborine,  and  dancing  a  solo,  except  that,  as  he  sometimes  gayly 
tossed  the  instrument,  he  tripped  among  the  other  dancers;  when  his 
antic  gestures  called  forth  a  broader  laugh,  and  heightened  the  rustic 
spirit  of  the  scene. 

The  count  was  highly  delighted  with  the  happiness  he  witnessed,  to 
which  his  bounty  had  largely  contributed;  and  the  Lady  Blanche 
joined  the  dance  with  a  young  gentleman  of  her  father's  party.  Du 
Font  requested  Emily's  hand ;  but  her  spirits  were  too  much  depressed 
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to  permit  her  to  engage  in  the  present  festivity,  which  called  to  her 
remembrance  that  of  the  preceding  year,  when  8t.  Aubert  was  living, 
and  of  the  melancholy  scenes  which  had  immediately  followed  it. 

Overcome  by  these  recollections,  she  at  length  left  the  spot,  and 
walked  slowly  into  the  woods,  where  the  softened  music,  floating  at  a 
distance,  soothed  her  melancholy  mind.  The  moon  threw  a  mellow 
light  among  the  foliage ;  the  air  was  balmy  and  cool ;  and  Emily,  lost 
in  thought,  strolled  on,  without  observing  whither,  till  she  perceived 
the  sound  sinking  afar  off,  and  an  awful  stillness  around  her,  except 
that  sometimes  the  nightingale  beguiled  the  silence  with 

M  Liquid  note*,  tint  dose  the  tye  of  day." 

At  length  she  found  herself  near  the  avenue  which,  on  the  night  of 
her  father1 8  arrival,  Michael  had  attempted  to  pass  in  search  of  a  house, 
which  was  still  nearly  as  wild  and  desolate  as  it  had  then  appeared ; 
for  the  count  had  been  so  much  engaged  in  directing  other  improve- 
ments, that  he  had  neglected  to  give  orders  concerning  this  extensive 
approach ;  and  the  road  was  yet  broken,  and  the  trees  overloaded  with 
their  own  luxuriance. 

As  she  stood  surveying  it,  and  remembering  the  emotions  which  she 
had  formerly  suffered  there,  she  suddenly  recollected  the  figure  that 
had  been  seen  stealing  among  the  trees,  and  which  had  returned  no  an- 
swer to  Michael's  repeated  calls;  and  she  experienced  somewhat  of  the 
fear  that  had  then  assailed  her;  for  it  did  not  appear  improbable  that 
these  deep  woods  were  occasionally  the  haunt  of  banditti ;  she  therefore 
turned  back,  and  was  hastily  pursuing  her  way  to  the  dancers,  when 
she  heard  steps  approaching  from  tho  avenue,  and  being  still  beyond 
the  call  of  the  peasants  on  the  green — for  she  could  neither  hear  their 
voices  nor  their  music — she  quickened  her  pace ;  but  the  persons  fol- 
lowing gained  fast  upon  her;  and  at  length,  distinguishing  the  voice  of 
Henri,  she  walked  leisurely  till  he  came  up.  lie  expressed  some  sur- 
prise at  meeting  her  so  far  from  the  company;  and,  on  her  saying  that 
the  pleasant  moonlight  had  beguiled  her  to  walk  farther  than  she  in- 
tended, an  exclamation  hurst  from  the  lips  of  his  companion,  and  she 
thought  she  heard  Valancourt  speak!  It  was  indeed  he!  and  the 
meeting  was  such  as  may  be  imagined  between  ]>crsons  so  affectionate, 
and  so  long  separated  as  they  had  been. 

In  the  joy  of  these  moments,  Emily  forgot  all  her  past  sufferings; 
and  Valancourt  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  any  person  but  Emily 
existed;  while  Henri  was  a  silent  and  astonished  spectator  of  the 
«*cene. 

Valancourt  asked  a  thousand  questions  concerning  herself  and  Mon- 
toni,  which  there  was  no  time  to  answer ;  but  she  learned  that  her 
letter  had  been  forwarded  to  Paris  while  he  was  on  his  wav  to  Gaseonv ; 
where,  however,  at  length,  it  informed  him  of  her  arrival  in  France, 
and  he  had  immediately  set  out  for  Languedoc.  On  reaching  the 
monastery  whence  she  had  dated  this  letter,  he  found,  to  his  extreme 
disappointment,  that  the  gates  were  already  closed  lor  the  night:  and 
believing  that  he  should  not  see  Emily  till  tho  morrow,  he  was  return- 
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ing  to  his  little  inn  with  the  intention  of  writing  to  her,  when  he  was 
overtaken  by  Henri,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate  at  Paris,  and 
was  led  to  her  whom  ho  was  secretly  lamenting  he  should  not  see  till 
the  following  day. 

Emily,  with  Valancourt  and  Henri,  now  returned  to  the  green, 
where  the  latter  presented  Valancourt  to  the  count,  who,  she  fancied, 
received  him  with  less  than  his  usual  benignity,  though  it  appeared 
they  were  not  strangers  to  each  other.  He  was  invited,  however,  to 
partake  of  the  diversions  of  the  evening ;  and  when  he  had  paid  his 
respects  to  the  count,  and  while  the  dancers  continued  their  festivity, 
he  seated  himself  by  Emily,  and  conversed  without  restraint.  The 
lights,  which  were  hung  among  the  trees  under  which  they  sat,  allowed 
her  a  more  perfect  view  of  the  countenance  she  had  so  frequently  in 
absence  endeavored  to  recollect ;  and  she  perceived  with  regret  that  it 
was  not  the  same  as  when  she  last  saw  it.  There  was  all  its  wonted 
Intelligence  and  fire,  but  it  had  lost  much  of  its  simplicity,  and  some- 
what of  the  open  benevolence  that  used  to  characterize  it  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  an  interesting  countenance ;  but  Emily  thought  she  per* 
jeived  at  intervals  anxiety  contract,  and  melancholy  fix  the  features  of 
Valancourt:  sometimes,  too,  ho  fell  into  a  momentary  musing,  and 
then  appeared  anxious  to  dissipate  thought;  while  at  others,  as  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Emily,  a  sudden  kind  of  horror  seemed  to  cross  his 
mind.  In  her  he  perceived  the  same  goodness  and  beautiful  simplicity 
that  had  charmed  him  on  their  first  acquaintance.  The  bloom  of  her 
countenance  was  somewhat  faded,  but  all  its  sweetness  remained ;  and 
it  was  rendered  more  interesting  than  ever  by  the  faint  expression  of 
melancholy  that  sometimes  mingled  with  her  smile. 

At  his  request,  she  related  the  most  important  oircumstances  that 
hod  occurred  to  her  since  she  left  France,  and  emotions  of  pity  and  in- 
dignation alternately  prevailed  in  his  mind  when  he  heard  how  much 
she  had  suffered  from  the  villany  of  Montoni.  More  than  once,  when 
she  was  speaking  of  his  conduct,  of  which  the  guilt  was  rather  softened 
than  exaggerated  by  her  representation,  he  started  from  his  seat  and 
walked  away,  apparently  overcome  as  muoh  by  self-accusation  as  by 
resentment.  Her  sufferings  alone  were  mentioned  in  the  few  words 
which  he  could  address  to  her,  and  he  listened  not  to  the  account  which 
she  was  careful  to  give  as  distinctly  as  possible,  of  the  present  loss  of 
Madame  Montoni's  estates,  and  of  the  little  reason  there  was  to  expect 
their  restoration.  At  length  Valancourt  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and 
then  some  secret  cause  seemed  to  overcome  him  with  anguish.  Again 
he  abruptly  left  her.  When  he  returned  she  perceived  that  he  had 
been  weeping,  and  tenderly  begged  that  he  would  compose  himself. 
My  sufferings  are  all  past  now,  said  she,  for  I  have  escaped  from  the 
tyranny  of  Montoni,  and  I  see  you  well — let  me  also  see  you  happy. 

Valancourt  was  more  agitated  than  before. — I  am  unworthy  of  "you, 
Emily,  said  he ;  I  am  unworthy  of  you ; — words,  by  his  manner  of  ut- 
tering which,  Emily  was  then  more  shocked  than  by  their  import.  Sho 
fixed  on  him  a  mournful  and  inquiring  eye.  Do  not  look  thus  on  me, 
said  he,  turning  away,  and  pressing  her  hand :  I  cannot  bear  those 
looks. 
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I  would  ask,  said  Emily,  in  a  gentle  but  agitated  voJoe,  the  messing 
of  your  words,  bnt  I  perceive  that  the  question  would  distress  yon 
now. — Let  as  talk  on  other  subjects.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  yon  may  be 
more  composed.  Observe  those  moonlight  woods  and  the  towers, 
which  appear  obscurely  in  the  perspective.  You  used  to  be  a  great 
admirer  of  landscape,  and  I  have  heard  you  say  that  the  faculty  of  de- 


riving consolation,  under  misfortune,  from  the  sublime  prospects  which 

is  tlie  peon 
blessing  of  the  innocent.    Vaiancourt  was  deeply  affected.    Yea,  re- 


neither  oppression  nor  poverty -withhold  from  us,  was  the  peculiar 


plied  he,  I  had  once  a  taste  for  innocent  and  elegant  delights— I  had 
unce  an  uncorrupted  heart.  Then  cheeking  himself  he  added,  Do  yon 
remember  our  journey  together  in  the  Pyrenees! 

Canlforgetit?  said  EmUy.— Would  that  I  could,  he  replied ;— -thai  was 
the  happiest  period  of  my  life:  I  then  loved  with  enthusiasm  whatever 
was  truly  great  or  good.— -It  was  sometime  before  Emily  oould  repress  her 
teej^airi  try  to  oonmiand  her  emotions.  If  you  wish  to  forget  that  Jour- 
ney, said  she,  it  must  certainly  be  my  wish  to  forget  it  also.  She  paused, 
and  then  added,  You  make  me  very  uneasy; — but  this  is  not  the  tame  for 
farther  inquiry ; — yet  how  can  I  bear  to  believe,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
you  are  less  worthy  of  my  esteem  then  formerly  f  I  have  still  sufficient 
confidence  in  yonr  candor,  to  believe  that,  when  I  shall  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation, you  will  give  it  me. — Yes,  said  Vaiancourt,  yes,  Emily :  1 
have  not  yet  lost  my  candor ;  if  I  had,  I  could  better  have  disguised  my 
emotions,  on  learning  what  were  your  sufferings — your  virtues— while 
I — I, — ;  but  I  will  say  no  more:  I  did  not  mean  to  have  said  even  so 
much — I  have  been  surprised  into  the  self-accusation. — Tell  me,  Emily, 
that  you  will  not  forget  that  journey — will  not  wish  to  forget  it,  and  I 
Bhall  be  tranquil.  I  would  not  lose  the  remembrance  of  it  for  the 
whole  earth. 

How  contradictory  is  this  1  said  Emily ;  but  we  may  be  overheard. 
My  recollection  of  it  shall  depend  upon  yours :  I  will  endeavor  to  for- 
get or  to  recolleot  it  as  you  may  do.  Let  us  join  the  count.  Tell  me 
first,  said  Vaiancourt,  that  you  forgive  the  uneasiness  I  have  occa- 
sioned you  this  evening,  and  that  you  will  still  love  me.  I  sincerely 
forgive  you,  replied  Emily.  You  best  know  whether  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  love  you,  for  you  know  whether  you  deserve  my  esteem.  At 
present  I  will  believe  that  you  do.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  added  she, 
observing  his  dejection,  how  much  pain  it  would  give  me  to  believe 
otherwise. — The  young  lady  who  approaches  is  the  count's  daughter. 

Vaiancourt  and  Emily  now  joined  the  Lady  Blanche;  and  the  party, 
soon  after,  sat  down  with  the  count,  his  son,  and  the  Chevalier  Du 
Pont,  at  a  banquet,  spread  under  a  gay  awning,  beneath  the  trees.  At 
a  table  also  were  seated  several  of  the  most  venerable  of  the  count's 
tenants ;  and  it  was  a  festive  repast  to  all  but  Vaiancourt  and  Emily. 

When  the  count  retired  to  the  chateau,  he  did  not  invite  Vaiancourt 
to  accompany  him,  who,  therefore,  took  leave  of  Emily,  and  retired  to 
his  solitary  inn  for  the  night ; — meanwhile  she  soon  withdrew  to  her 
own  apartment,  where  she  mused,  with  deep  anxiety  and  concern,  on 
his  behavior  and  on  the  count's  reception  of  him.  Her  attention  was 
thus  so  wholly  engaged,  that  she  forgot  Dorothea  and  her  appoint- 
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ment,  till  morning  was  far  advanced ;  when,  knowing  that  the  good 
old  woman  would  not  come,  she  retired,  for  a  few  hoars,  to  repose. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  count  had  accidentally  joined  Em- 
ily, in  one  of  the  walks,  they  talked  of  the  festivul  of  the  preceding 
evening;  and  this  led  him  to  a  mention  of  Valancourt. — fliat  is  a 
young  man  of  talents,  said  he :  you  were  formerly  acquainted  with 
him,  I  perceive.  Emily  said  that  she  was.  He  was  introduced  to  me 
at  Paris,  said  the  count,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  him  on  our  first 
acquaintance.  He  paused,  and  Emily  trembled  between  the  desire  of 
hearing  more,  and  the  fear  of  showing  the  count  that  she  felt  an  inter- 
est on  the  subject.— May  I  ask,  said  he,  at  length,  how  long  you  have 
known  Monsieur  Valancourt?  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  your  reason 
for  the  question,  sir  ?  said  she,  and  1  will  answer  it  immediately.  Cer- 
tainly, said  the  count;  that  is  but  just;  I  will  tell  you  my  reason.  I 
cannot  but  perceive,  that  Monsieur  Valancourt  admires  you.  In  tliat, 
however,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary :  every  person  who  sees  you 
must  do  the  same.  I  am  above  using  commonplace  compliments ;  I 
s|>eak  with  sincerity.  What  I  fear  is,  that  he  is  a  favored  admirer ; — 
Why  do  you  fear  it,  sir?  said  Emily,  endeavoring  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tion. Because,  replied  the  count,  I  think  him  not  worthy  of  your 
favor. — Emily,  greatly  agitated,  entreated  farther  explanation.  I  will 
give  it,  said  he,  if  you  will  believe  that  nothing  but  a  strong  interest  in 
your  welfare  could  induce  me  to  hazard  that  assertion. — I  must  believe 
so,  sir,  replied  Emily. 

But  let  us  rest  under  these  trees,  continued  the  count,  observing  the 
paleness  of  her  countenance :  here  is  a  seat — you  are  fatigued.  They 
sat  down;  and  the  count  proceeded:  Many  young  ladies,  circum- 
stanced as  you  are,  would  think  my  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  and  on 
so  short  an  acquaintance,  impertinent,  instead  of  friendly ;  from  what 
I  have  observed  of  your  temper  and  understanding,  I  do  not  fear  such  a 
return  from  you :  our  acquaintance  has  been  short,  but  lon^  enough  to 
make  me  esteem  you,  and  feel  a  lively  interest  in  your  happiness.  You 
deserve  to  be  very  happy,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  be  so.  Emily 
sighed  softly,  aud  bowed  her  thanks.  The  count  paused  again.  I  am 
unpleasantly  circumstanced,  said  he ;  but  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
you  important  service  shall  overcome  inferior  considerations.  Will 
you  inform  me  of  the  manner  of  your  first  acquaintanceship  with  the 
Chevalier  Valancourt,  if  the  subject  is  not  too  painful ! 

Emily  briefly  related  the  accident  of  their  meeting  in  the  presence  of 
her  father ;  and  then  so  earnestly  entreated  the  count  not  to  hesitate 
in  declaring  what  he  knew,  that  he  perceived  the  violent  emotion 
against  which  she  was  contending ;  and,  regarding  her  with  a  look  of 
tender  compassion,  considered  how  ho  might  communicate  his  informa- 
tion with  least  pain  to  his  anxious  auditor. 

The  chevalier  and  my  son,  said  he,  were  introduced  to  each  other 
:it  the  table  of  a  brother  officer ;  at  whose  house  I  also  met  him,  and 
invited  him  to  my  own  whenever  he  should  be  disengaged.  I  did  not 
then  know  that  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a  set  of  men  a 
disgrace  to  their  species,  who  live  by  plunder,  and  pass  their  lives  in 
continual  debauchery.    I  know  soveral  of  the  chevalier's  family  resi- 
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dent  at  Paris,  and  considered  thorn  as  sufficient  pledges  for  his  intro- 
duction to  my  own.  But  yon  are  ill ; — I  will  leave  the  subject. — No, 
sir,  said  Emily;  I  beg  yon  will  proceed;  I  am  only  distressed. — Only! 
said  the  count  with  emphasis.  However,  I  will  proceed.  I  sool 
learned  that  these?  his  associates,  had  drawn  him  into  a  course  of  dis- 
sipation, from  which  he  appeared  to  have  neither  the  power  nor  the 
inclination  to  extricate  himself.  He  lost  large  sums  at  the  gaming- 
table: he  became  infatuated  with  play,  and  was  ruined.  I  spoke  ten- 
derly of  this  to  his  friends,  who  assured  me  that  they  had  remonstrated 
with  him  till  they  were  weary.  I  afterwards  learned,  that  in  consid- 
eration of  his  talents  for  plav,  which  were  generally  successful  when 
unopposed  by  the  tricks  of  villany — that  in  consideration  of  these,  the 
party  had  initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  their  trade,  and  allotted  him 
a  share  of  their  profits. — Impossible!  said  Emily,  suddenly: — but— 
pardon  me,  sir;  I  scarcely  know  what  I  say; — allow  for  the  distress  of 
my  mind.  I  must,  indeed  I  must  believe,  that  yon  have  not  been  truly 
informed :  the  chevalier  had,  doubtless,  enemies,  who  misrepresented 
him. — I  should  be  most  happy  to  believe  so,  replied  the  count;  but  I 
cannot.  Nothing  short  of  conviction,  and  a  regard  for  your  welfare, 
could  have  urged  me  to  repeat  these  unpleasant  reports. 

Emily  was  silent.  She  recollected  Valancourt's  sayings,  on  the  pro- 
ceding  evening,  which  discovered  the  pangs  of  self-reproach,  ami 
seemed  to  confirm  all  that  the  count  had  related.  Yet  she  had  not  for- 
titude enough  to  dare  conviction :  her  heart  was  overwhelmed  with 
anguish  at  the  mere  suspicion  of  his  guilt,  and  she  could  not  endure  a 
belief  of  it.  After  a  long  silence,  the  count  said, — I  perceive,  and  can 
allow  for  your  want  of  conviction.  It  is  necessary  I  should  give  some 
proof  of  what  I  have  asserted ;  but  this  I  cannot  do,  without  subjecting 
one,  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  to  danger. — What  is  the  danger  you  ap- 
prehend, sir?  said  Emily.  If  I  can  prevent  it,  you  may  safely" confide 
In  my  honor. — On  your  honor  I  am  certain  I  can  rely,  said  the  count; 
but  can  I  trust  your  fortitude?  Do  you  think  you  can  resist  the  soli- 
citation #>f  a  favored  admirer,  when  he  pleads  in  affliction,  for  the  name 
of  one  who  has  robbed  him  of  a  blessing? — I  shall  not  be  exposed  t«> 
such  a  temptation,  sir,  said  Emily,  with  modest  pride ;  for  I  cannot  fa- 
vor ono  whom  I  must  no  longer  esteem.  I,  however,  readily  give  my 
word.  Tears,  in  the  mean  time,  contradicted  her  first  assertion ;  and 
she  felt  that  time  and  effort  only  could  eradicate  an  affection  which  had 
been  formed  on  virtuous  esteem,  and  cherished  by  habit  and  difficulty. 

I  will  trust  yon,  then,  said  the  count;  for  conviction  is  necessary 
to  your  future  peace,  and  cannot,  I  perceive,  bo  obtained  without  thn 
confidence.  My  son  has  too  often  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  cheva- 
lier's ill  conduct:  he  was  very  near  being  oYawn  in  by  it:  he  wa% 
indvvd,  drawn  into  the  commission  of  many  follies,  but  I  rescneci  him  t'nn:s 
gnilt  and  destruction.  Judge  then,  Mademoiselle  St.  Aubert,  whether 
a  father,  who  had  nearly  lost  his  only  son  by  the  example  of  the  chev- 
alier, has  not,  from  conviction,  reason  to  warn  those  whom  he  esteems 
against  trusting  themselves  in  such  hands.  I  have  myself  soon  the 
chevalier  engaged  in  deep  play  with  men  whom  I  almost  shuddered  to 
look  upon.    If  you  still  doubt,  I  will  refer  you  to  my  son. 
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I  mast  not  doubt  what  you  have  yourself  witnessed,  replied  Emily, 
sinking  with  grief,  or  what  yon  assert.  But  the  chevalier  has,  perhaps, 
been  drawn  only  into  a  transient  folly,  which  he  may  never  repeat.  If 
yon  had  known  the  justness  of  his  former  principles,  you  would  allow 
for  my  present  incredulity. 

Alas  1  observed  the  count,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  which  will 
make  us  wretched.  But  I  will  not  soothe  you  by  flattering  and  false 
hopes.  We  all  know  how  fascinating  the  vice  of  gaming  is,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  also  to  conquer  habit.  The  chevalier  might,  perhaps,  re- 
form for  awhile,  but  he  would  soon  relapse  into  dissipation ;  for,  I  fear, 
not  only  the  bonds  of  habit  would  be  powerful,  but  that  his  morals  are 
corrupted.  And — why  should  I  conceal  from  you,  that  play  is  not  his 
only  vice? — he  appears  to  have  a  taste  for  every  vicious  pleasure.  \ 

The  count  hesitated  and  paused,  while  Emily  endeavored  to  support  ■ 
herself,  as,  with  increasing  perturbation,  she  expected  what  he  might 
farther  say.  A  long  pause  of  silence  ensued,  auring  which  he  was 
visibly  agitated.  At  length,  ho  said,  It  would  be  a  cruel  delicacy  that 
could  prevail  with  me  to  be  silent — and  1  will  inform  you  that  the 
chevalier's  extravagance  has  brought  him  twice  into  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  from  whence  he  was  last  extricated,  as  I  was  told  upon  authority 
which  I  cannot  doubt,  by  a  well-known  Parisian  countess,  with  whom 
ho  continued  to  reside  when  1  left  Paris. 

He  paused  again,  and,  looking  at  Emily,  perceived  her  countenance 
change,  and  that  she  was  falling  from  the  seat :  he  caught  her ;  but  she 
had  fainted,  and  he  called  aloud  for  aid.  They  were,  however,  beyond 
the  hearing  of  his  servants  at  the  chateau,  and  he  feared  to  leave  her 
while  he  went  thither  for  assistance,  yet  knew  not  how  otherwise  to 
obtain  it,  till  a  fountain  at  no  great  distance  caught  his  eve,  find  he 
endeavored  to  support  Emily  against  the  tree  under  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  while  he  went  thither  for  water.  Again  he  was  perplexed, 
for  he  had  nothing  near  him  in  which  water  could  be  brought ;  but 
while,  with  increased  anxiety,  he  watched  her,  he  thought  he  i>erceived 
in  her  countenance  symptoms  of  returning  life. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  she  revived,  and  then  she  found  herself 
supported — not  by  the  count — but  by  Valancourt,  who  was  observing 
her  with  looks  of  earnest  apprehension,  and  who  now  spoke  to  her  in 
a  tone  tremulous  with  his  anxiety.  At  the  sound  of  this  well-knowi* 
voice,  she  raised  her  eyes,  but  presently  closed  them,  and  a  faintness 
again  came  over  her. 

The  count,  with  a  look  somewhat  stern,  waved  him  to  withdraw ; 
but  he  only  sighed  heavily,  and  called  on  the  name  of  Emily,  as  he 
again  held  the  water  that  liad  been  brought,  to  her  lips.  On  the 
count's  repeating  his  action,  and  accompanying  it  with  words,  Valan- 
court answered  him  with  a  look  of  deep  resentment,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  place  till  she  should  revive,  or  to  resign  her  for  a  moment  to 
the  care  of  any  person.  In  the  next  instant,  his  conscience  seemed  to 
inform  him  of  what  had  been  the  subject  of  the  count's  conversation 
with  Emily,  and  indignation  flashed  in  his  eyes ;  but  it  was  quickly 
repressed,  and  succeeded  by  an  expression  of  serious  anguish,  that  in- 
duced the  count  to  regard  him  with  more  pity  than  resentment,  and 
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the  view  of  wUeh  so  much  afieoted  Eerily,  when  ate 
that  she  yielded  to  the  weakness  of  tears;  bot  she  a 
thorn,  and,  exerting  her  retention  to  appear  recovered,  aha  fOM^tfcinfe- 
ed  the  count  and  Henri,  with  whom  vaianoourt  had  ealctsxl  to  pr- 
den,  lor  their  care,  and  moved  towards  the  chateau,  wlllHwi  nosMsg 
Vaianoourt,  who.  heart-struck  by  her  manner,  orossfnaed,  in  n  low 
▼oiao  Good  God!  bow  hare  I  deeeryed  tidal  what  ass*  bean  sett  Id 
oeoasktt  this  change! 

EaUjswithewt  replying  but  with  iutfenaed  emotion,  quiofeemeds* 
steps^Whnt  he*  thus  aWdered  yon,  Bully  t  snfid  h*\  an' 
walked  by  her  aM*    Grre  me  a  lew  mtmmhf laaallua,  I 


Though  this  was  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  it  waa  oveftseuvi  vrfln 
count,  who  immediately  replied,  that  Mademoiselle  flt  isJhort  io 


them  too  much  indisposed  to  attend  to  any  uonteisassWJ|  hot  tsssts* 
wonld  venture  to  promise  aha  would  aaa  sfonsJaur  Yahmoowi  xm  uss 
morrow,  if  aha  waa  better. 

ValszKWurt*e  cheek  waa  orimaoiied :  he  looked  hanflhsSyattVnoasmi. 
and  then  at  Emily,  with  successive  expression  of  surprise,  grist  and 
anwdJeatJon,  which  she  could  neither  misunderstand  nor  resist,  and  as* 
saia,  languidly — I  shell  be  better  to-morrow;  and\if  you  wish  to  accept 
the  counts  permission,  I  will  see  yon  then. 

See  me!  exclaimed  Vaianoourt,  as  he  threw  a  glance  of  minded 
pride  and  resentment  upon  the  oount;  and  then,  seeming  to  reooUeot 
Himself,  he  added — But  I  will  come,  madam ;  I  will  accept  the  count's 
permimon. 

When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  chateau,  he  lingered  a  moment, 
for  his  resentment  was  now  fled ;  and  then,  with  a  look  so  express)** 
of  tenderness  and  grief  that  Emily's  heart  was  not  proof  against  it, 
he  bade  her  good-morning,  and,  bowing  slightly  to  the  oount,  dis- 
appeared. 

Emily  withdrew  to  her  own  apartment,  under  such  oppression  of 
heart  as  she  had  seldom  known ;  when  she  endeavored  to  recollect  all 
that  the  count  had  told,  to  examine  the  probability  of  the  circumstances 
he  himself  believed,  and  to  consider  of  her  future  conduct  towards 
Valanoonrt.  But  when  she  attempted  to  think,  her  mind  refused  con- 
trol, and  she  oould  only  feel  that  she  was  miserable.  One  moment,  she 
sunk  under  the  conviction  that  Vaianoourt  was  no  longer  the  same 
whom  she  had  so  tenderly  loved — the  idea  of  whom  bad  hitherto  sup- 
ported her  under  affliction,  and  cheered  her  with  the  hope  of  happier 
I  days — but  a  fallen,  a  worthless  character,  whom  she  must  teach  herself 
1  to  despise— if  she  could  not  forget :  i|ien,  unable  to  endure  this  terrible 
supposition,  she  rejected  it,  and  disdained  to  believe  him  capable  of 
conduct  such  as  the  oount  had  described,"  to  whom  she  believed  he  had 
been  misrepresented  by  some  artful  enemy ;  and  there  were  moments 
when  she  even  ventured  to  doubt  the  integrity  of  the  count  himself, 
and  to  suspect  that  he  was  influenced  by  some  selfish  motive,  to  break 
her  connection  with  Vaianoourt.  But  this  was  the  error  of  an  instant 
only ;  the  count's  character,  which  she  had  heard  sooken  of  by  Du 
Pont  and  many  other  persons,  and  had  herself  ohsnrv«i%  enabled  lier  to 
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Iudge,  and  forbade  the  supposition.  Had  her  confidence,  indeed,  been 
ess,  there  appeared  to  be  no  temptation  to  betray  him  into  conduct  so 
treacherous  and  so  cruel.  Nor  did  reflection  saner  her  to  preserve  the 
hope  that  Valancourt  had  been  misrepresented  to  the  count,  who  had 
said,  that  he  spoke  chiefly  from  his  own  observation,  and  from  bis  son's 
experience.  She  most  part  with  Valanoonrt,  therefore,  forever  I  for 
what  of  either  happiness  or  tranquillity  could  she  expect  with  a  man 
whose  tastes  were  degenerated  into  low  inclinations,  and  to  whom  vice 
was  become  habitual  I — whom  she  most  no  longer  esteem,  though  the 
remembrance  of  what  he  once  was,  and  the  long  habit  of  loving  him, 
would  render  it  very  difficult  fur  her  to  despise  him. 

O  Valancourt  1  she  would  exclaim,  having  been  separated  so  long, 
do  we  meet  only  to  be  miserable ! — only  to  part  forever  I 

Amidst  all  the  tnmult  of  her  mind,  she  remembered  pertinaciously 
the  seeming  condor  and  simplicity  of  his  conduct  on  the  preceding 
night;  and,  had  she  dared  to  trust  her  own  heart,  it  would  have  led 
ber  to  hope  much  from  this.  Still  she  could  not  resolve  to  dismiss  him 
forever,  without  obtaining  farther  proof  of  his  ill-conduct ;  yet  she  saw 
no  probability  of  procuring  it — if,  indeed,  proof  more  positive  was  pos- 
sible. Something,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  upon,  and  she 
almost  determined  to  be  guided  in  her  opinion  solely  by  the  manner 
with  which  Vulancunrt  should  receive  her  hints  concerning  his  late 
conduct. 

Thus  passed  the  li mi rs  till  dinner-time,  when  Emily,  struggling  against 
the  pressure  of  grief,  dried  her  tears,  and  joined  the  family  ut  table, 
where  the  count  preserved  towards  her  the  most  delicate  attention  ; 
but  the  countess  and  Mademoiselle  Beam  having  looked,  for  a  moment, 
with  surprise,  on  her  dejected  countenance,  began,  as  usual,  to  talk  of 
trifles ;  while  the  eyes  of  Lady  Blanche  asked  much  of  her  friend,  who 
30uld  only  reply  by  a  mournful  smile. 

Emily  withdrew  as  soon  after  dinner  as  possible,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Lady  Blanche;  whose  anxious  inquiries,  however,  she  found 
herself  quite  unequal  to  answer,  and  whom  she  entreated  to  spare  her 
on  the  subject  of  her  distress.  To  converse  on  any  topic,  was  now,  in- 
deed, ao  extremely  painful  to  hor,  that  she  soon  gave  up  the  attempt ; 
and  Blanche  left  her,  with  pity  of  the  sorrow  which  she  perceived  she 
Nad  no  power  to  assuage. 

Emily  secretly  determined  to  go  to  her  convent  in  a  day  or  two ;  for 
company,  especially  that  of  the  countess  and  Mademoiselle  Beam,  was 
intolerable  to  her,  in  the  present  state  of  her  spirits ;  and,  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  convent,  as  well  as  in  the  kindness  of  the  abbess,  she  hoped 
to  recover  the  command  of  her  mind,  and  to  teach  it  resignation  to  the 
event  which  she  too  plainly  perceived  was  approaching. 

To  have  lost  Valanoonrt  by  death,  or  to  have  seen  him  married  to  a 
rival,  would,  she  thought,  have  given  her  less  anguish  than  a  conviction 
(if  his  u n worthiness,  which  must  terminate  in  misery  to  himself,  nnd 
which  robbed  her  even  of  the  solitary  image  her  heart  so  long  had 
cherished.  These  painful  reflections  were  interrupted,  for  a  moment, 
by  a  note  from  Valanoonrt,  written  in  evident  distraction  of  mind,  en- 
treating that  she  would  permit  bim  to  see  her  on  Die  approaching 
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evening,  instead  of  the  following  morning — a  request  which  occasioned 
her  so  much  agitation,  that  she  was  unable  to  answer  it.  She  wished 
to  see  him,  and  to  terminate  her  present  state  of  suspense,  yet  shrunk 
from  the  interview ;  and,  incapable  of  deciding  for  herself,  she  at  length 
sent  to  beg  a  few  moments1  conversation  with  the  count  in  his  library, 
where  she  delivered  to  him  the  note,  and  requested  his  advice.  After 
reading  it,  he  said  that,  if  she  believed  herself  well  enough  to  support 
the  interview,  his  opinion  was,  that  for  the  relief  of  both  parties,  it 
onght  to  take  place  that  evening.  His  affection  for  you  cannot  be 
doubted,  added  the  count ;  and  he  appears  so  much  distressed,  and  you, 
my  amiable  friend,  are  so  ill  at  ease,  that  the  sooner  the  afiair  is  decided 
the  better. 

Emily  replied,  therefore,  to  Yalancourt,  that  she  would  see  him ;  and 
then  exerted  herself  in  endeavors  to  attain  fortitude  and  composure  to 
bear  her  through  the  approaching  scene — a  scene  so  afflictingly  the 
reverse  of  any  to  which  she  had  looked  forward. 


CHAPTER   XLI. 

'  lfl  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shared, 

tin.'  bourn  that  wo  have  "Pont, 

Whon  we  have  chid  the  hs>ty  footed  Time, 
For  parting  us Oh !  and  is  all  forgot? 

And  yon  will  rent  our  ancient  love  aennder?*1 

Midsummer  Kiort's  Dbxamu 

In  the  evening,  when  Emily  was  at  length  informed  that  Count  do 
Villeibrt  requested  to  see  her,  she  guessed  that  Yalancourt  was  below, 
and,  endeavoring  to  assume  composure  and  to  recollect  all  her  spirits, 
she  rose  and  left  the  apartment ;  but  on  reaching  the  door  of  the  libra- 
ry, where  she  imagined  him  to  be,  her  emotion  returned  with  such  en- 
ergy that,  fearing  to  trust  herself  in  the  room,  she  returned  into  the 
hall,  where  she  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  unable  to  command 
her  agitated  spirits. 

When  she  could  recall  them,  she  found  in  the  library  Valancourt, 
seated  with  the  count,  who  both  rose  on  her  entrance) ;  but  she  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  Yalancourt;  and  the  count,  having  led  her  to  a  chair, 
immediately  withdrew. 

Emily  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  under  such  oppres- 
sion of  heart  that  she  could  not  speak,  and  with  difficulty  breathed, 
while  Yalancourt  threw  himself  into  a  chair  beside  her,  and,  sighing 
heavily,  continued  silent,  when,  had  she  raised  her  eyes,  she  wouM 
have  perceived  the  violent  emotion  ho  suffered. 

At  length,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  lie  said,  I  have  solicited  to  see  you 
this  evening,  that  I  might,  at  least,  be  spared  the  farther  torture  of 
suspense,  which  your  altered  manner  had  occasioned  me,  and  which 
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the  hints  I  have  just  received  from  the  count  have  in  part  explained. 
I  perceive  I  have  enemies,  Emily,  who  envied  me  my  late  happiness, 
and  who  have  been  busy  in  searching  oat  the  means  to  destroy  it:  I 
perceive,  too,  that  time  and  absence  have  weakened  the  affection  you 
once  felt  lor  me,  and  that  you  can  now  easily  bo  taught  to  forget 
me. 

II is  last  words  faltered,  and  Emily,  less  able  to  speak  than  before, 
continued  silent. 

Oh,  what  a  meeting  is  this !  exclaimed  Valancourt,  starting  from  his 
scat,  and  pacing  the  room  with  hurried  steps ;  what  a  meeting  is  this, 
after  our  long—long  separation  I  Again  ne  sat  down,  and,  after  the* 
struggle  of  a  moment,  he  added  in  a  firm  but  despairing  tone,  This  is 
too  much — I  cannot  bear  it  I     Emily,  will  you  not  speak  to  me? 

lie  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  as  if  to  conceal  his  emotion,  aud 
took  Emily's,  which  she  did  not  withdraw.  Uer  tears  could  no  longer 
bo  restrained ;  and,  when  he  looked  up,  and  perceived  that  she  was 
weeping,  all  his  tenderness  returned,  and  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared 
to  cross  his  mind,  for  ho  exclaimed,  Oh  I  you  do  pity  me,  then,  you  do 
love  me !  Yes,  you  are  still  my  own  Emily— let  me  believe  those  tears 
that  tell  me  so ! 

Emily  now  made  an  effort  to  recover  her  firmness,  and,  hastily  dry- 
ing them,  Yes,  said  she,  I  do  pity  you — I  weep  for  you—but  ought  I 
to  think  of  you  with  affection?  You  may  remember  that  yester  eve- 
ning, I  said  I  had  sufficient  confidence  in  your  candor  to  believe  that, 
when  I  should  request  an  explanation  of  your  words,  you  would  give 
it.  This  explanation  is  now  unnecessary ;  I  understand  them  too  well: 
but  prove,  at  least,  that  your  candor  is  deserving  of  the  confidence  I 
give  it,  when  I  ask  you,  whether  you  are  conscious  of  being  the  same 
estimable  Valancourt— whom  I  once  loved  ? 

Once  loved !  cried  ho— tho  same— the  same  t  He  paused  in  extreme 
emotion,  and  then  added,  in  a  voice  at  ouce  solemn  and  dejected, — No 
—I  am  not  the  same— I  am  lost — I  am  no  longer  worthy  of  you ! 

'  He  again  concealed  his  face.  Emily  was  too  much  affected  by  this 
honest  confession  to  replv  immediately,  and,  while  she  struggled  to 
overcome  the  pleadings  or  her  heart,  and  to  act  with  the  decisive  firm- 
ness which  was  necessary  for  her  future  peace,  sho  perceived  all  the 
danger  of  trusting  long  to  her  resolution,  in  the  presence  of  Valancourt, 
and  was  anxious  to  conclude  an  interview  that  tortured  them  both ;  yet 
when  she  considered  that  this  was  probably  their  last  meeting,  her  for- 
titude sunk  at  once,  and  sho  experienced  only  emotions  of  tenderness 
and  of  despondency. 

Valancourt,  meanwhile,  lost  in  those  of  remorse  and  grief,  which  he 
had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  express,  sat  insensible  almost  to 
the  presence  of  Emily,  his  features  still  concealed,  and  his  breast  agi- 
tated by  convulsive  sighs. 

Spare  me  the  necessity,  said  Emily,  recollecting  her  fortitude,  spare 
me  tho  necessity  of  mentioning  those  circumstances  of  your  conduct 
which  oblige  me  to  break  our  connection  forever.  We  must  part — I 
now  see  you  for  the  last  time. 

Impossible!  cried  Valancourt,  roused  from  his  deep  silence;  you 
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cannot  mean  what  yon  say ! — you  cannot  mean  to  throw  me  from  yon 
forever ! 

Wo  must  part,  repeated  Emily,  with  emphasis— and  that  forever! 
your  own  conduct  has  made  this  necessary. 

That  is  the  count's  dot ermi nation,  said  he,  haughtily,  not  yours,  and 
I  shall  inquire  by  what  authority  ho  interferes  between  us.  He  now 
rose,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  great  emotion. 

Let  me  save  yo  j  from  this  error,  said  Emily,  not  less  agitated— it  is 
my  determination,  and,  if  you  reflect  a  moment  on  your  late  conduct, 
you  will  perceive  that  my  future  peace  requires  it. 

Your  future  peace  requires  that  we  should  part— part  forever !  said 
Valancourt :  how  little  did  I  ever  expect  to  hear  you  say  so ! 

And  how  little  did  I  expect  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  set 
so !  rejoined  Emily,  while  her  voice  softened  into  tenderness,  and  her 
tears  flowed  again.  That  you — you,  Valancourt,  would  ever. fall  from 
my  esteem. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  consciousness 
of  no  longer  deserving  this  esteem,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  having 
lost  it ;  and  then,  with  impassioned  grief,  lamented  the  criminality  of 
his  late  conduct,  and  the  misery  to  which  it  had  reduced  him,  til],  over- 
come by  a  recollection  of  the  past,  and  a  conviction  of  the  future,  he 
Durst  into  tears,  and  uttered  only  deep  and  broken  sighs. 

The  remorse  he  had  expressed,  and  the  distress  he  suffered,  coiiM 
not  be  witnessed  by  Emily  with  indifference ;  and,  had  she  not  called 
to  her  recollection  all  the  circumstances  of  which  Count  de  Villetort 
had  informed  her,  and  all  he  hud  said  of  the  danger  of  confiding  in 
repentance,  formed  under  the  influence  of  passion,  she  might,  perhaps 
have  trusted  to  the  assurances  of  her  heart,  and  have  forgotten  hi> 
misconduct  in  the  tenderness  which  that  repentance  excited. 

Valancourt,  returning  to  the  chair  beside  her,  at  length  said,  in  .1 
subdued  voice,  Tis  true,  I  am  fallen  -fallen  from  my  own  esteem!  bnt 
could  you,  Emily,  so  soon,  so  suddenly  resign,  if  you  had  not  before 
ceased  to  love  me,  or,  if  your  conduct  was  not  governed  by  the  designs 
I  will  sny,  the  selfish  desigus  of  another  person?  would  you  not  other- 
wise be  willing  to  hope  for  my  reformation — and  could  you  bear,  by 
estranging  mo  from  you,  to  abandon  me  to  misery— to  myself?  Emily 
wept  aloud.  No,  Emily — no— -you  would  not  do  this  if  you  still  loved 
me.     You  would  find  your  own  happine>s  in  saving  mine. 

There  are  too  many  probabilities  against  that  nope,  said  Emily,  to 
justify  me  in  trusting  the  comfort  of  my  whole  life  to  it.  May  I  not 
also  ask,  whether  you  could  wish  me  to  do  this  if  yon  really  loved 
me? 

Really  loved  yon!  exclaimed  Valancourt — is  it  possible  you  can 
doubt  inv  love?  Yet  it  is  reasonable  that  vou  should  do  so,  since  wii 
see  that  I  am  less  ready  to  sutler  the  horror  of  parting  with  you  than 
that  of  involving  you  in  my  ruin.  Yes,  Emily — I  am  ruined — irrepara- 
bly ruined — I  am  involved  in  debts  which  I  can  never  discharge! 
Valancourt's  look,  which  was  wild  as  he  sj>oke  this,  soon  settled  into 
an  expression  of  gloomy  despair;  and  Emily,  while  she  was  com- 
pelled to  admire  his  sincerity,  saw,  with  unutterable  anguish,  new  rea- 
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sons  for  fear  in  the  suddenness  of  his  feelings,  and  the  extent  of  the 
misery  in  which  they  might  involve  him.  After  some  minutes,  she 
seemed  to  contend  against  her  grief,  and  to  struggle  for  fortitude  to 
conclude  the  interview.  I  will  not  prolong  these  moments,  said  she, 
by  a  conversation  which  can  answer  no  good  purpose.  Valancourt, 
farewell. 

You  are  not  going?  said  he,  wildly,  interrupting  her — you  will  not 
leave  me  thus — you  will  not  abandon  me  even  before  my  mind  has 
suggested  any  possibility  of  compromise  between  the  last  indulgence 
of  my  despair  and  the  endurance  of  my  loss !  Emily  was  terrified  by 
the  sternness  of  his  look,  and  said,  in  a  soothing  voice,  You  have  your- 
self acknowledged,  that  it  is  necessary  we  should  part ; — if  you  wish 
that  I  should  believe  you  love  me,  you  will  repeat  the  acknowledg- 
ment. Never,  never,  cried  he— I  was  distracted  when  I  made  it.  Oh ! 
Emily— this  is  too  much ;  though  you  are  not  deceived  as  to  my  faults, 
yon  must  be  deluded  into  this  exasperation  against  them.  The  count 
is  the  barrier  between  us ;  but  he  shall  not  long  remain  so. 

You  are,  indeed,  distracted,  said  Emily ;  the  count  is  not  your  ene- 
my ;  on  the  contrary,  ho  is  my  friend,  and  that  might,  in  some  degree, 
induce  you  to  consider  him  as  yovs.  Your  friend !  said  Valancourt, 
hastily ;  how  long  has  he  been  your  friend,  that  he  can  so  easily  make 
you  forget  your  lover?  Was  it  he  who  recommended  to  your  favor 
the  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  who,  you  say,  accompanied  you  from  Italy,  and 
who,  I  say,  has  stolen  your  affections?  But  I  have  no  right  to  ques- 
tion you :  you  are  your  own  mistress.  Du  Pont,  perhaps,  may  not 
long  triumph  over  mv  fallen  fortunes!  Emily,  more  frightened'  than 
before  by  the  frantic  looks  of  Valancourt,  said,  in  a  tone  scarcely  audi- 
ble, For  heaven's  sake  be  reasonable — be  composed!  Monsieur  Du 
Pont  is  not  your  rival,  nor  is  the  count  his  advocate.  You  have  no 
rival;  nor,  except  yourself,  an  enemy.  My  heart  is  wrung  with  an- 
guish, which  must  increase  while  your  frantic  behavior  shows  me,  more 
than  ever,  that  you  are  no  longer  the  Valancourt  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  We. 

He  made  no  reply,  but  sat  with  his  arms  rested  on  the  table,  and  his 
face  concealed  by  his  hands;  while  Emily  stood,  silent  and  trembling, 
wretched  for  herself,  and  dreading  to  leave  him  in  this  state  of  mind. 

Oh,  excess  of  misery !  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  that  I  can  never  lament 
my  sufferings  without  accusing  myself,  nor  remember  you  without 
recollecting  the  folly  and  the  vice  by  which  I  lost  you !  Why  was  I 
forced  to  Paris,  and  why  did  I  yield  to  allurements  which  were  to  make 
me  despicable  forever?  Oh,  why  cannot  I  look  back,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  those  days  of  innocence  and  peace,  the  days  of  our  early 
love?  The  recollection  seemed  to  melt  his  heart,  and  the  phrensy  of 
despair  yielded  to  tears.  After  a  long  pause,  turning  towards  her  and 
taking  her  hand,  he  said,  in  a  softened  voice,  Emily,  can  you  bear  that 
wo  should  part— can  you  resolve  to  give  up  a  heart  that  loves  you  like 
mine — a  heart  which,  though  it  has  erred— widely  erred — is  not  irre- 
trievable from  error,  as  you  well  know  it  can  never  bo  retrievable  from 
love?  Emily  made  no  reply  but  with  her  tears.  Can  you,  continued 
he,  can  you  forget  all  our  former  days  of  happiness  and  confidence— 
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when  I  had  not  a  thought  thai  I  might  wish  to 

when  I  had  no  taste,  no  pleasures,  m  wbioh  you  did  not . _, 

Oh  I  do  not  kid  me  to  the  remembrance  of  those  dtya,ssjMT 
unless  yon  can  teach  me  to  be  insensible  to  the  meant.    I  do 
mean  to  reproach  yon ;  if  I  did,  I  ihonld  be  speTeJL  tbeee  taasjs;  bet 
why  will  yon  render  your  present  sufferings  more  oosspionooa  by  con- 
trasting them  with  toot  former  virtues? 
4     Thoee  virtues,  saiaVaJanwuj^mig^ 
aflcotkm,  which  nurtured  them,  waa  unc panged;  oat  I  fear.  indeed—I 
see  that  yon  can  no  longer  love,  else  the  happy  howa  which  w*  have 
pi— ad  together  would  plead  for  me,  and  yon  could  not  lookback  sjpen 
them  unmoved.    Yet,  why  should  I  torture  mvaelf  with,  the  rasnem- 
branoe— whv  do  I  linger  here!    Am  I  not  ruined— would  It  not  be 
madness  to  involve  yon  in  my  misfortunes,  even  if  your  heart  w/aa  atkl 
my  own!   I  will  not  distress  yon  farther.    Yet,  before  I  go,  added  he, 
in  a  solemn  voice,  let  me  repeat,  that  whatever  may  be  aogr  risjstlHj 
whatever  I  may  be  doomed  to  suffer,  I  mast  always  love 


fondly  love  you  I  I  am  going,  Emily,  I  am  going  to  leave  tusk  ftr 
leave  yon  forever!  As  he  spoke  the  last  words, Ids  voice  turwjdid. 
and  he  threw  himself  again  into  thsjuhair  from  which  ka  had  risen, 

Emily  was  utterly  unable  to  leave  the  room,  or  to  say  farewell.  AD 
impression  of  his  criminal  conduct,  and  almost  of  his  follies,  waa  oblit- 
erated from  her  mind,  and  she  was  sensible  only  of  pity  and  grief. 

My  fortitude  is  gone,  said  Valancourt  at  length — I  can  no  longer 
even  struggle  to  recall  it.  I  cannot  now  leave  you — I  cannot  bid  you 
an  eternal  farewell :  say  at  least  that  you  will  see  me  once  again. 
Emily's  heart  was  somewhat  rejjeved  by  the  request,  and  she  endeav- 
ored to  believe  that  she  ought  not  to  refuse  it.  Yet  she  was  embar- 
rassed by  recollecting  that  she  was  a  visitor  in  the  house  of  the  count, 
who  could  not  be  pleased  by  the  return  of  Valanoourt*  Other  consid- 
erations, however,  overcame  this,  and  she  granted  his  request,  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  neither  think  of  the  count  as  his  enemy  nor  Du 
Pont  as  his  rival..  He  then  left  her,  with  a  heart  so  much  lightened  by 
this  short  respite  that  he  almost  lost  every  former  sense  of  misfortune. 

Emily  withdrew  to  her  own  room  that  she  might  compose  her  spir- 
its and  remove  the  traces  of  her  tears,  which  would  encourage  the  cen- 
sorious remarks  of  the  countess  and  her  favorite,  as  well  as  excite  the 
curiosity  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  She  found  it  impossible,  however, 
to  tranquillize  her  mind,  from  which  she  could  not  expel  the  remem- 
brance of  the  late  scene  with  Valancourt,  or  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  to  see  him  again  on  the  morrow.  This  meeting  now  appeared 
more  terrible  to  her  than  the  last ;  for  the  ingenuous  confession  he  had 
made  of  his  ill  conduct,  and  his  embarrassed  circumstances,  with  the 
strength  and  tenderness  of  affection  which  this  confession  discovered, 
had  deeply  impressed  her,  and,  in  spite  of  all  she  had  heard  and  be- 
lieved to  his  disadvantage,  her  esteem  began  to  return.  It  frequently 
appeared  to  her  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  de- 
pravities reported  of  him,  which,  if  not  inconsistent  with  his  warmth 
and  impetuosity,  were  entirely  so  with  his  candor  and  sensibility. 
Whatever  was  the  criminality  which  had  given  rise  to  the  reports,  she 
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mold  not  now  believe  them  to  be  wholly  true,  nor  that  his  heart  was 


opinion;  and,  as  she  understood  not  the  instability  of  youthful  dispo- 
sitions when  opposed  by  habit,  and  that  professions  frequently  deceive 
those  who  make  as  well  as  those  who  hear  them,  she  might  have 
yielded  to  the  flattering  persuasions  of  her  own  heart,  and  the  plead- 
ings of  Valsnoonrt,  hod  she  not  been  guided  by  the  superior  prudence 
of  the  count  He  represented  to  her  in  a  clear  light  the  danger  of  her 
present  situation — that  of  listening  to  promise.,  of  amendment  made 
under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  and  the  alight  hope  which  could 
attach  to  a  connection  whose  chances  of  happiness  rested  upon  the  re- 
trieval of  ruined  circumstances,  and  the  reform  of  corrupted  habits. 
.  On  these  accounts  he  lamented  that  Emily  hod  consented  to  a  second 
interview ;  for  he  saw  how  much  it  wonld  shake  her  resolution,  and 
increase  the  difficulty  of  her  conquest. 

Her  mind  was  now  so  entirely  occupied  by  nearer  interests,  that  she 
forgot  the  old  housekeeper,  and  the  promised  history  which  so  lately 
had  excited  her  curiosity,  but  which  Dorothea  was,  probably,  not  very 
anxious  to  disclose ;  for  night  cams,  the  hours  passed,  and  she  did  not  , 
appear  in  Emily's  chamber.  With  the  latter  It  was  a  sleepless  and  dis- 
mal night;  the  more  she  suffered  her  memory  to  dwell  on  the  late 
scene  with  Valanconrt,  the  more  her  resolution  declined ;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  recollect  all  the  arguments  which  the  count  had  made  use  of 
to  strengthen  it,  and  all  the  precepts  which  she  had  received  from  her 
deceased  father  on  the  subject  of  self-command,  to  enable  her  to  not 
with  prudence  and  dignity  on  this  the  most  severe  occasion  of  her  life. 
There  wen  moments  when  all  her  fortitude  forsook  her,  and  when, 
remembering  the  confidence  of  former  times,  she  thought  it  impossible 
that  she  could  renounce  Valsnoonrt.  His  reformation  then  appeared 
certain;  the  arguments  of  Count  de  "Villefort  were  forgotten;  she 
readily  believed  all  she  wished,  and  was  willing  to  encounter  any  evil 
rather  than  that  of  on  immediate  separation. 

Thus  passed  the  night  in  ineffectual  straggles  between  affection  and 
reason ;  and  she  rose  in  the  morning  with  a  mind  weakened  and  irreso 
lute,  and  a  frame  trembling  with  illness. 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

"Done,  w«p  with  dm ;— put  baps,  imt  cum,  put  h*!pl" 

Yalanooobt,  meanwhile,  suffered  the  tortures  of  remorse  and  de- 
spair. The  sight  of  Emily  had  renewed  all  the  ardor  with  which  he 
first  loved  her,  and  which  had  suffered  a  temporary  abatement  from 
absence  and  the  passing  scenes  of  busy  life.    When,  on  the  receipt  of 
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her  letter,  ho  sot  out  tolniigo^do^hcthomkiioeytlmthtoo^^ 
had  involved  him  in  rain;  and  it  w«i  bo  part  of  hie  ensign  to 
this  from  her.  But  he  lamented  only  the  delay  whieh  his  fll 
■Mt  give  to  their  marriage,  and  did  not  forms*  that  the  in  ' 
ooold  induce  her  to  break  their  connection  toever.  Whfle 
neot  of  this  separation  overwhelmed  hk  nwnd.  betoe  atone;  wion~ee£ 
reproach,  he  awaited  their  second  interview  in  e  atatn  little  " 
ffiotraetirm,  yet  waa  still  toolinod  to  hope  that  hie  nlendfaajanribghl 
^niinpoel  her  not  to  exact  ik  Intheiaoriiine^senttokntfwat. 
hoar  aha  would  aae  him;  and  hie  note  arrived  what  ehe  wan  w/itj 
oonst  who  had  aought  an  opportunity  of  again  eoaveaeiag 
of  YaJaneenrt:  to  he  peroeived  the  extreme  distrain  of  bar.*, 
feared,  mam  than  ever  that  her  fortitude  would  deeert  her. 
hevinft  dismissed  the  incseenger.  the  oonnt  mtnmed  te  the  anMeat  ew* 
thekkte  oonreraaiion,  mrinc  his  fear  of  Yaleneoart's 
again  pointing  ont  to  her  too  lengthened  mieery  that  ma  , 
anonld  raflue  to  eneonnteraomenieaant  uneasiness.  Bin-i 
gnmenta  ooold,  indued,  alone  hare  protected  her  from  the  I 
stHl  felt  to  Yelanooari,  and  ehe  resolved  to  be  governed  by 

The  honr  of  interview  at  length  arrived,  Emily  went  to  it  at  left* 
with  composure  of  manner ;  bat  Yalancourt  waa  so  much  agttatfri 
that  he  could  not  speak  for  several  minutes,  and  his  first  words  were 
alternately  those  of  lamentation,  entreaty,  and  self-reproach.  After- 
wards he  said:  Emily,  I  have  loved  yon — I  do  love  yon  better  than  my 
life ;  but  I  am  mined  by  my  own  conduct  Yet  I  would  seek  te  entan- 
gle you  in  a  connection  that  most  be  miserable  for  yon,  rather  than 
subject  myself  to  the  punishment  which  is  my  due — the  lose  of  you.  I 
am  a  wretch,  bat  I  will  be  a  villain  no  longer.  I  will  not  endeavor  to 
shake  vour  resolution  by  the  pleadings  of  a  selfish  passion.  I  resign 
yon,  Emily,  and  will  endeavor  to  find  consolation  in  considering,  that 
though  I  am  miserable,  yon,  at  least,  may  be  happy.  The  merit  of  the 
sacrifice  is,  indeed,  not  my  own,  to  I  should  never  have  attained 
strength  of  mind  to  surrender  yon,  if  your  prudence  had  not  de- 
manded it.  • 

He  paused  a  moment,  while  Emily  attempted  to  conceal  the  tears 
which  came  to  her  eyes.  She  would  have  said,  Yon  speak  now  aa  you 
were  wont  to  do,  but  she  checked  herself. — Forgive  me,  Emily,  said 
be,  all  the  sufferings  I  have  occasioned  you ;  and  sometimes,  when  you 
think  of  the  wretched  Yalancourt,  remember  that  his  holy  consolation 
would  be  to  believe  that  you  are  no  longer  unhappy  bv  his  folly.  The 
tears  now  fell  fast  upon  her  cheek,  and  he  was  relapsing  into  the 
phrensy  of  despair,  when  Emily  endeavored  to  recall  her  fortitude,  and 
terminate  an  interview  which  only  seemed  to  increase  the  distress  of 
both.  Perceiving  her  tears,  and  that  she  was  rising  to  go,  Yalancourt 
struggled  once  more  to  overcome  his  own  feelings,  and  to  soothe  hers. 
The  remembrance  of  this  sorrow,  said  he,  shall  in  future  be  my  protec- 
tion. Oh  I  never  again  will  example  or  temptation  have  power  to 
seduce  me  to  evil,  exalted  as  I  shall  be  by  the  recollection  of  your 
grief  forme. 

Emily  waa  somewhat  comforted  by  this  assurer  ee.    We  are  now 
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parting  forever,  said  the ;  but,  if  my  happiness  is  dear  to  yon,  yon  will 
always  remember,  that  nothing  oan  contribute  to  it  more  than  to  be- 
lieve that  you  have  recovered  yonr  own  esteem.  Yalanconrt  took  her 
hand — his  eyes  were  covered  with  tears,  and  the  farewell  he  would 
have  spoken  was  lost  in  sighs.  After  a  few  moments,  Emily  said,  with 
difficulty  and  emotion,  Farewell,  Yalanoourt,  may  yon  be  happy  t 
She  repeated  her  farewell,  and  attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand,  but 
he  still  held  it,  and  bathed  it  with  his  tears.  Why  prolong  these  mo- 
ments? Emily  said,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible,  they  are  too  painful  to 
us  both.  This  is  too— too  much  t  exclaimed  Yalanconrt,  resigning  her 
hand,  and  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  when  he  covered  his  face 
with  bis  hands,  and  was  overcome  for  some  moments  by  convulsive 
sighs,  After  a  long  pause,  during  which  Emily  wept  in  silence,  and 
Yalanconrt  seemed  struggling  with  his  grief^  she  again  rose  to  take 
leave  of  him.  Then,  endeavoring  to  recover  his  composure,  I  am 
again  afflicting  you,  said  he,  but  let  the  anguish  I  suffer  plead  for  me. 
fie  then  added,  in  a  solemn  voice,  which  frequently  trembled  with  the 
agitation  of  his  heart,  Farewell,  Emily,  you  will  always  be  the  only 
object  of  my  tenderness.  Sometimes  you  will  think  of  the  unhappy 
Yakneoxurt,  and  it  wiH  be  with  pity,  though  it  may  not  be  with  es- 
teem. Oh  1  what  is  the  whole  world  to  me  without  your  esteem !  He 
checked  himself— I  am  falling  again  into  the  error  I  have  just  lament- 
ed. I  must  not  intrude  longer  on  your  patience,  or  I  shall  relapse  into 
despair. 

He  once  more  bade  Emily  adieu,  pressed  her  hands  to  his  lips,  look- 
ed at  her  for  the  last  time,  and  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Emily  remained  in  a  chair,  where  he  had  left  her,  oppressed  with  a 
pain  at  her  heart,  which  scarcely  permitted  her  to  breathe,  and  listen- 
ing to  his  departing  steps,  sinking  fainter  and  fainter  as  be  crossed  the 
hall.  6he  was  at  length  roused  by  the  voice  of  the  countess  in  the 
garden,  and  her  attention  being  then  awakened,  the  first  obfoct  which 
struck  her  sight  was  the  vacant  chair  where  Yalanconrt  had  sat.  The 
tears  which  had  been  for  some  time  repressed,  by  the  kind  of  astonish- 
ment that  followed  his  departure,  now  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  was 
at  length  sufficiently  composed  to  return  to  her  own  room. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

"This  to  no  mortal  basinets,  nor  no  sound 
Tbst  the  earth  owes  T 


We  now  return  to  the  mention  of  Montoni,  whose  rage  and  disap- 
pointment were  soon  lost  in  nearer  interests  than  any  which  the  un- 
happy Emily  had  awakened.    Ilis  depredations  having  exceeded  their 
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mmsl  Unto,  and  nuchal  am  extent  e*  which  neitfcer  tha 
the  then  commercial  Senate  of  Venice,  nor  their  hope  of  hie 
if^HniiT*,  would  permit  them  to  oonniv*,  the  same  .effort)  ft 
solved,  should  eomplete  the  enppreeilon  of  his  power,  and  tma 
tio*  of  hb  outrages.    Whik  a  oorpa  of  oosniderahto  strangtti  -ew 
the  point  of  receiving  orders  to  march  for  Udolpho,  a 
prompted  partir  hj  rnncmtmont  fnr  some  Isjw  j  1  issjtsiI 
end  parity  by  the  hope  of  dfctinothm,  aoMoitofl  en  ' 
mmmter  who  directed  the  enterprise.    To  him  he 
sanation  of  Udolpho  rendered  it  too  strong  to  bo  t 
aaseni  after  some  ted&sns  operations ;  that  Montoni  hasU 
howeefMbkhewseofadoWtoiteetrengthaUthoad^ 
eomld  be  derived  from  the  ikfil  of  a  eoa 
*  body  of  troops,  as  that  allotted  to  the 
UdmphowitlKrt  acknowledge;  and  that  tt  was  mei  for  tha 
the  Nfmbtto  to  hare  a  am  pari  of  its  mgnlsr  Jam*  esnpl 

sneh  a  time  as  the  siege  of  udolpho  wonldie*air*»o»ejfco 

a  handful  -of  banditti.  The  object  of  the  trndwrmj  ha  41mmrin\ 
might  be  aooampliehon1  much  mora  sandy  aarfapaodly  wr  inflaming 
oontriTanea  with  twos.  It  was  possible  to  meet  Montewf  aai  Mnfarty 
without  their  walls,  and  to  attack  them  then ;  or,  by  approaching  the 
fortress  with  the  secrecy  consistent  with  the  march  of  smaller  bodies 
of  troops,  to  take  advantage  either  of  the  treachery  or  negligence  of 
some  of  nis  party,  and  to  rush  unexpectedly  upon  the  whole,  oven  in 
the  castle  of  Udolpho. 

This  advice  was  seriously  attended  to,  and  the  officer  who  gave  it 
received  the  command  of  the  troops  demanded  for  his  norposo.  His 
first  efforts  were  accordingly  those  of  contrivance  alone.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Udolpho,  he  waited  till  he  had  secured  the  anjfttniimt 
of  several  of  the  condottieri,  of  whom  he  found  none  that  he  address- 
ed unwilling  to  punish  their  imperious  master,  and  to  secure  their  own 
pardon  from  the  senate.  He  learned,  also,  the  number  of  Montonfo 
troops,  and  that  it  had  been  much  increased  since  his  lata  successes. 
The  conclusion  of  his  plan  was  soon  effected.  Having  retained  with 
his  party,  who  received  the  watchword  and  other  assistance  from  their 
'friends  within,  Montoni  and  his  officers  were  surprised  by  one  division, 
who  had  been  directed  to  their  apartment,  while  the  other  maintained 
the  slight  combat  which  preceded  the  surrender  of  the  whole  garri- 
son. Among  the  prisoners  seized  with  Montoni  was  Orsini,  the  assas- 
sin, who  had  joined  him  on  his  first  arrival  at  Udolpho,  and  whose 
concealment  had  been  made  known  to  the  senate  by  Count  Morano, 
after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  latter  to  carry  off  Emily.  It  was, 
indeed,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  this  man,  by  whom  one  of 
the  senate  had  been  murdered,  that  the  expedition  had  been  underta- 
ken ;  and  its  success  was  so  acceptable  to  them,  that  Morano  was  in- 
stantly released,  notwithstanding  the  political  suspicions  which  Mon- 
toni, by  his  secret  accusation,  had  excited  against  him.  The  celerity 
and  ease  with  which  this  whole  transaction  was  completed,  prevented 
it  from  attracting  curiosity,  or  even  from  obtaining  a  place  in  any  of 
the  published  records  of  that  time ;  so  4hat  Emily,  who  remained  in 
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L&nguedoe,  was  ignorant  of  the  defeat  and  signal  humiliation  of  her 
late  persecutor. 

Her  mind  was  now  occupied  with  sufferings  which  no  effort  of  rea- 
son had  yet  been  able  to  control.  Count  do  Villcfort,  who  sincerely 
attempted  whatever  benevolence  could  suggest  for  softening  them, 
sometimes  led  her  into  friendly  parties,  and  constantly  protected  her, 
as  much  as  possible,  from  the  shrewd  inquiries  and  critical  conversa- 
tions of  the  countess.  He  often  invited  her  to  make  excursions  with 
him  and  his  daughter,  during  which  he  conversed  entirely  on  questions 
suitable  to  her  taste,  without  appearing  to  consult  it,  and  thus  endeav- 
ored gradually  to  withdraw  her  from  the  subject  of  her  grief,  and  to 
awake  other  interests  in  her  mind.  Emily,  to  whom  be  appeared  as 
the  enlightened  friend  and  protector  of  her  youth,  soon  felt  for  him 
the  tender  affection  of  a  daughter,  and  her  heart  expanded  to  her 
young  friend  Blanche  as  to  a  sister,  whose  kindness  and  simplicity 
compensated  for  the  want  of  more  brilliant  qualities.  It  was  long  be- 
fore she  could  sufficiently  abstract  her  mind  from  Valancourt  to 
listen  to  the  story  promised  by  old  Dorothee,  concerning  which  her 
curiosity  had  once  been  so  deeply  interested ;  but  Dorothee,  at  length, 
reminded  her  of  it,  and  Emily  desired  that  she  would  come  'that  night 
to  her  chamber. 

Stall,  her  thoughts  were  employed  by  considerations  which  weaken- 
ed her  curiosity ;  and  Dorothoe's  tap  at  the  door,  soon  after  twelve, 
surprised  her  almost  as  much  as  if  it  had  not  been  appointed.  I  am 
come  at  last,  lady,  said  she ;  I  wonder  what  makes  my  old  limbs  shake 
so  to-night.  I  thought  once  or  twice  I  should  have  dropped  as  I  was 
coming.  Emily  seated  her  in  a  chair,  and  desired  that  she  would  com- 
pose herself  before  she  entered  upon  the  subject  that  had  brought  her 
thither.  Alas  1  said  Dorothee,  it  is  thinking  of  that,  I  believe,  which 
has  disturbed  me  so.  In  my  way  hither,  too,  I  passed  the  chamber 
where  my  dear  lady  died,  and  every  thing  was  so  still  and  gloomy 
about  me,  that  I  had  almost  fancied  I  saw  her  as  she  appeared  upon 
her  death-bed. 

Emily  now  drew  her  chair  near  to  Dorothee,  who  went  on.  It  is 
about  twenty  years  since  my  lady  marchioness  came  a  bride  to  tho 
chateau.  Oh  1  I  well  remember  how  she  looked  when  she  came  into 
the  great  hall,  where  we  servants  were  all  assembled  to  welcome  her, 
and  how  happy  my  lord  the  marquis  seemed.  Ah !  who  would  have 
thought  then — But,  as  I  was  saying,  ma'amselle,  I  thought  the 
marchioness,  with  all  her  sweet  looks,  did  not  look  happy  at  heart ; 
and  so  I  told  my  husband,  and  he  said  it  was  all  fancy,  so  I  said  no 
more,  but  I  made  my  remarks  for  all  that.  My  lady  marchioness  was 
then  about  your  ages  an^  *»  I  have  often  thought,  very  like  you. 
Well  1  my  lord  the  marquis  kept  ojien  house  for  a  long  time,  and  gave 
such  entertainment*,  and  there  were  such  gay  doings,  as  have  never 
been  in  the  chateau  Miice.  I  was  younger,  ma'amselle,  then,  than  I 
am  now,  and  was  as  gay  as  the  best  of  them.  I  remember  I  danced 
with  Philip  the  butler,  "in  a  pink  gown,  with  yellow  ribbons,  and  a 
coif,  not  such  as  they  wear  now,  but  plaited  high,  with  ribbons  all 
about  it.    It  wts  very  becoming,  truly — my  lord  the  marquis  noticed 
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me.    AK1  he  waa  a  npod-natared  gentleman  Own— who  wcali  km 
thought  that  he— 
But  tin  mmraUunoM,  Dorothea,  uid  Emily ;  jot;  wan  tattae;  im  of 

Oh,  yea,  my  lady  merohionesi  j  I  thought  she  Ad  ant  mm*  Im 
at  heart,  and  coot,  soon  after  the  merrian*  I  cana^t  bar  eriiantnW 
chamber;  bvtvhtn  aba  mm  eae dried her  oya,  and  iwiiiiiii i to 
amOe.  I^iKrt4mtimto«kwhatVMth*mN«jJatlbiMBt 
tune  I  saw  her  Ky&fcHMLM*  ■»  n—ii  nleiiUW gti  ImHw 
more.  I  found  oot,  mbm  time  after,  bow  it  was.  Her  failie  it 
seema,  hwi  MmonMlur  to  starry  my. tori  the  marquis  fur  hi. 
money,  end  there  WM  soother  nobleman,  or  «*»  a  chevalier,  (hut  -f ... 
ntad  beater,  and  that  was  very  fond  of  her;  wad  she  fretted  for  tl™ 
loss  of  him,  I  Jawy,  but  ahe  Mnr  told  mm  ao.  My  lady  always  triad 
to  BOPB—1  her  teen  front  the  mavqoJe,  for  I  hm  often  Men  her,  after 


iatotharoual  But  ay  fad,  all  of  a  mawanjwsT  gJoeaay  awal  sws- 
H  and  very  unkind  rautiBW  to  my  lady.  TU»  esfcoted  tar  my 
nmoh.es  I  anw.for  atte  never  eernpUiaedj  and  ah*  Mod  to  toy  a* 
•wmUt  to  oblige  Mm,  and  to  briagnmj  into  tnodtetr,  that  my 
heart  has  often  ached  to  see  it     But  he  used  to  be  stubborn,  mud  gift 


her  harsh  answen;  and  then,  when  ahe  found  it  all  In  rain,  aha  would 
go  to  her  own  room  and  cry  ao  I — I  mod  to  h«ar  her  in  the  ansatsosB, 
poor  dear  lady]  but  I  eeidom  ventured  to  go  to  her.  InasdsoenaeiBiis 
to  think  my  lord  was  jealous.  To  be  aura,  my  lady  wan  greatly  ad- 
urtred,  but  ahe  was  too  good  to  deserve  suspicion.  Among  flat  assay 
chevaliers  that  visited  at  the  chateau,  there  waa  one  that  I  always 
thought  aeemed  just  suited  for  my  lady ;  ha  waa  ao  eonrtaoaa,  yet  ao 

Parlted;  and  there  was  such  a  grace,  aa  it  wa,  in  all  b*  dU  or  said, 
always  observed,  that  whenever  he  had  been  there,  the  manurie  wh 
more  gloomy,  and  my  lady  mora  thoughtful ;  and  it  eaane  into  mj 
head  that  this  waa  the  ohevatter  she  ought  to  have  married,  but  I  oarer 
could  leam  for  certain. 

That  waa  the  chevalier's  name,  Dorothee  I  said  Emily. 

Why  that  I  will  not  tell  eren  to  you,  ma'amselle,  for  aril  may  cease 
of  it  I  onoa  heard  from  a  person,  who  is  since  dotal  that  the 
marchioness  waa  not,  in  law,  the  wife  of  the  marquis,  for  that  aha  had 
before  been  privately  married  to  the  gentleman  ahe  was  ao  mnoh  at- 
tached to,  and  waa  afterwards  afraid  to  own  it  to  her  father,  who  waa 
a  very  atom  man;  but  this  seems  very  unlikely,  and  I  never  gee*  moee 
faith  to  it.  As  I  waa  "eying,  the  marquis  waa  moat  out  of  humor,  a* 
I  thought,  when  the  cherahcr  I  spoke  of,  had  been  at  the  chateau, 
and  at  last  hia  ill  treatment  of  my  lady  made  her  quite  miserable.  Be 
would  see  hardly  any  visitors  at  the  castle,  and  made  her  Hva  almost 
by  herself.  I  waa  her  constant  attendant,  and  saw  all  ahe  suffered ; 
but  still  ahe  never  complained. 

After  matters  bad  gone  on  thus  for  nearly  a  year,  my  lady  waa  takes 
ill,  and  I  thought  her  long  fretting  had  made  her  so—but,  alaal  I  leaf 
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I  fear  it  was  so,  madam,  there  were  strange  appearances  1  Bnt  I  will 
only  tell  what  happened.    My  lord,  the  marquis — 

Hush,  Dorothee,  what  sounds  are  those  ?  said  Emily. 

Dorothea  changed  countenance,  and,  while  they  both  listened,  they  \ 
heard,  on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  music  of  uncommon  sweetness. 

I  have  surely  heard  that  voice  before !  said  Emily,  at  length. 

I  h:ive  often  heard  it,  and  at  this  same  hour,  said  Dorothee,  solemn- 
ly ;  and  if  spirit*  ever  bring  music — that  is  surely  the  music  of  one ! 

Emily,  as  the  sounds  drew  nearer,  knew  them  to  be  the  same  she  had 
formerly  heard  .it  the  time  of  her  father's  death ;  and,  whether  it  was 
the  remembrance  they  now  revived  of  that  melancholy  event,  or  that 
she  was  struck  with  superstitious  awe,  it  is  certain  she  was  so  much 
affected  that  she  had  nearly  fainted. 

I  think  I  once  told  yon,  madam,  said  Dorothee,  that  I  first  heard 
this  music  soon  after  my  lady's  death ;  I  well  remember  the  night ! 

IIark!  it  comes  again!  said  Emily;  let  us  open  the  window  and 
listen. 

They  did  so ;  but  soon  the  sounds  floated  gradually  away  into  dis- 
tance, and  all  was  again  still ;  they  seemed  to  have  sunk  among  the 
woods,  whose  tufted  tops  were  visible  upon  the  clear  horizon,  while 
every  other  feature  of  the  scene  was  involved  in  the  night-shade,  which, 
however,  allowed  the  eyo  an  indistinct  view  of  some  objects  in  the 
garden  below. 

As  Emily  leaned  on  the  window,  gazing  with  a  kind  of  thrilling  awe 
upon  the  obscurity  beneath,  and  then  upon  the  cloudless  arch  above, 
enlightened  only  by  the  stars,  Dorothee,  in  a  low  voice,  resumed  her 
narrative. 

I  was  saying,  ma'amselle,  that  I  well  remember  when  first  I  heard 
that  music.  It  was  one  night,  soon  after  my  lady's  death,  that  I  had 
set  up  later  than  usual,  and  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  had  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  my  poor  mistress,  and  of  the  sad  scene  I 
had  lately  witnessed.  The  chateau  was  quite  still,  and  I  was  in  a 
chamber  at  a  good  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  servants,  and  this, 
with  the  mournful  things  I  had  been  thinking  of,  I  suppose,  made  mo 
low-spirited,  for  I  felt  very  lonely  and  forlorn,  as  it  were,  and  listened 
often,  wishing  to  hear  a  sound  in  the  chateau ;  for  you  know,  ma'am- 
selle, when  one  can  hear  people  moving,  one  does  not  so  much  mind 
at>out  one's  feats.  But  all  the  servants  were  gone  to  bed,  and  I  sat 
tli inking  and  thinking,  till  I  was  almost  afraid  to  look  round  the  room, 
and  my  poor  lady's  countenance  often  came  to  my  mind,  such  as  I  had 
seen  her  when  she  was  dying;  and  once  or  twice  I  almost  thought  I 
saw  her  before  me, — when  suddenly  I  heard  such  sweet  music!  It 
seemed  just  at  my  window,  and  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  felt.  I  had 
not  power  to  move  from  my  chair ;  but  then,  when  I  thought  it  was 
my  dear  lady's  voice,  the  tears  came  to  my  eyes.  I  had  often  heard 
her  sing  in  her  lifetime,  and  to  bo  sure  she  had  a  very  fine  voice ;  it 
had  made  me  cry  to  hear  her,  many  a  time,  when  she  has  sat  in  her 
oriel,  of  an  evening,  playing  upon  her  lute  such  sad  songs,  and  singing 
so — oh !  it  went  to  one's  heart !  I  have  listened  in  the  antechamber, 
for  the  hour  together,  and  she  would  sometimes  sit  playing,  with  the 

18* 
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window  open,  when  it  was  summer-time,  till  it  was  quite  dark;  and 
when  I  have  gone  in  to  shut  it,  she  has  hardly  seemed  to  know  whit 
hour  it  was.  But,  as  I  said,  madam,  continued  Dorothee,  when  first  I 
heard  the  music  that  came  just  now,  I  thought  it  was  my  late  lady's, 
and  I  have  often  thought  so  again  when  I  have  heard  it,  as  I  have  done 
at  intervals  ever  since.  Sometimes  many  months  have  gone  by,  bat 
still  it  has  returned. 

It  is  extraordinary,  observed  Emily,  that  no  person  has  yet  discov- 
ered the  musician. 

Ay,  ma'amselle,  if  it  had  been  any  thing  earthly  it  would  have  been 
discovered  long  ago,  bnt  who  could  have  courage  to  follow  a  spirit} 
and  if  they  had,  what  good  could  it  do? — for  spirits,  you  foiow,  ma'am, 
can  take  any  shape,  or  no  shape ;  and  they  will  be  here  one  minute! 
and  die  next,  perhaps,  in  quite  a  different  place. 

Pray  resume  your  story  of  the  marchioness,  said  Emily,  and  acquaint 
me  with  the  manner  of  her  death. 

I  will,  ma'am,  said  Dorothee ;  but  shall  we  leave  the  window  f 

This  cool  air  refreshes  me,  replied  Emily,  and  I  love  to  hear  it  creep 
along  the  woods,  and  to  look  upon  this  dusky  landscape.  Yon  were 
speaking  of  my  lord  the  marquis,  when  the  music  interrupted  us. 

Yes,  madam,  my  lord  the  marquis  became  more  and  more  gloomy; 
and  my  lady  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  one  night  she  was  taken  very 
il!  indeed.  1  was  called  up,  and  when  I  came  to  her  bedside  I  was 
shocked  to  see  her  countenance — it  was  so  changed  I  She  looked  pito- 
ously  up  at  me,  and  desired  I  would  call  the  marquis  again,  for  he  was 
not  yet  come,  and  tell  him  she  had  something  particular  to  say  to  him. 
At  last  he  came,  and  he  did,  to  be  sure,  seem  very  sorry  to  see  her,  but 
lie  said  very  little.  My  lady  told  him  she  felt  herself  to  be  dying,  anil 
wished  to  speak  with  him  alone ;  and  then  I  left  the  room,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  his  look  as  I  went. 

When  I  returned,  1  ventured  to  remind  my  lord  about  sending  for  a 
doctor,  for  I  supposed  he  had  forgotten  to  do  so  in  his  grief;  but  my  lady 
said  it  was  then  too  late;  but  my  lord,  so  far  from  thinking  so,  seemed 
to  think  lightly  of  her  disorder — till  she  was  seized  with  such  terrible 
pains  1  Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  her  shriek!  My  lord  then  sent  off  a 
uian  and  horse  for  a  doctor,  and  walked  about  the  room  and  all  over 
the  chateau  in  the  greatest  distress :  and  T  staid  by  my  dear  lady  and 
did  \i  ^at  I  could  to  ease  her  sufferings.  She  had  intervals  of  ease,  ami 
in  one  >f  these  she  sent  for  my  lord  again ;  when  ho  came  I  was  going, 
but  she  desired  I  would  not  leave  her.  Oh  I  I  shall  never  forget  what 
a  scene  oassed — I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it  now !  My  lord  wo* 
almost  distracted,  for  my  laxly  behaved  with  so  much  goodness,  and 
took  such  pains  to  comfort  him,  that  if  he  had  ever  suffered  a  suspicion 
to  enter  his  head,  he  must  now  have  been  convinced  lie  was  wrong. 
And  to  be  sure  he  did  seem  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the  thought  of 
his  treatment  of  her,  and  this  affected  her  so  much  that  she  fainted 
away. 

We  then  got  my  lord  out  of  the  room ;  ho  went  to  his  library,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  floor,  and  there  he  staid,  and  would  hear  no  rea- 
son that  was  talked  to  him.     When  my  lady  recovered,  she  inquired 
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for  him,  bnt  afterwards  said  she  could  not  bear  to  see  his  grief,  and  de- 
sired we  would  let  her  die  quietly.  She  died  in  my  arms,  ma'amseile, 
and  she  went  off  as  peacefully  as  a  child,  for  all  the  violence  of  her 
disorder  was  passed. 

Dorothee  paused  and  wept,  and  Emily  wept  with  her ;  for  she  was 
mnch  affected  by  the  goodness  of  the  late  marchioness,  and  by  the 
meek  patience  with  which  she  had  suffered. 

When  the  doctor  came,  resumed  Dorothee — alas !  he  came  too  late — 
he  appeared  greatly  shocked  to  see  her,  for  soon  after  her  death  a 
frightful  blackness  spread  all  over  her  face.  When  he  had  sent  the 
attendants  out  of  the  room,  he  asked  mo  several  odd  questions  about 
the  marchioness,  particularly  concerning  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  seized,  and  he  often  shook  his  head  at  my  answers,  and  seemed  to 
mean  more  than  he  chose  to  say.  But  I  understood  him  too  well. 
However,  I  kept  my  remarks  to  myself,  and  only  told  them  to  my  hus- 
band, who  bade  me  hold  my  tongue.  Some  of  the  other  servants, 
however,  suspected  what  I  did,  and  strange  reports  were  whispered 
about  the  neighborhood,  but  nobody  dared  to  make  any  stir  about 
them.  When  my  lord  heard  that  my  lady  was  dead,  he  shut  himself 
up,  and  would  see  nobody  but  the  doctor,  who  used  to  be  with  him 
alone  sometimes  for  an  hour  together;  and  after  that,  the  doctor  never 
talked  with  me  again  about  my  lady.  When  she  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  convent,  at  a  little  distance  yonder  (if  the  moon  was  up, 
you  might  see  the  towers  here,  ma'amselle),  all  my  lord's  vassals  fol- 
lowed the  funeral,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  them,  for  she 
had  done  a  deal  of  good  among  the  poor.  My  lord  the  marquis,  I 
never  saw  anybody  so  melancholy  as  he  was  afterwards,  and  some- 
times he  would  be  in  such  fits  of  violence,  that  we  almost  thought  he 
had  lost  his  senses.  He  did  not  stay  long  at  the  chateau,  but  joined 
his  regiment ;  and  soon  after  all  the  servants,  except,  my  husband  and 
I,  received  notice  to  go,  for  my  lord  went  to  the  wars.  I  never  saw 
him  after,  for  he  would  not  return  to  the  chateau,  though  it  is  such  a 
fine  place,  and  never  finished  those  fine  rooms  he  was  building  on  the 
west  side  of  it;  and  it  has,  in  a  manner,  been  shut  up  ever  since,  till 
my  lord  the  count  came  here. 

The  death  of  the  marchioness  appears  extraordinary,  said  Emily, 
who  was  anxious  to  know  more  than  she  dared  to  ask. 

Yes,  madam,  replied  Dorothee,  it  was  extraordinary;  I  have  told 
you  all  I  saw,  and  you  may  easily  guess  what  I  think.  I  cannot  say 
more,  because  I  would  not  spread  reports  that  might  offend  my  lord 
the  count. 

You  are  very  right,  said  Emily; — where  did  the  marquis  die?  In 
the  North  of  France,  I  believe,  ma'amselle,  replied  Dorothee.  I  was 
very  glad  when  I  heard  my  lord  the  count  was  coming,  for  this  had 
been  a  sad  desolate  place  these  many  years,  and  we  heard  such  strange 
noises  sometimes  after  my  lady's  death,  that,  as  I  told  you  before,  my 
husband  and  I  left  it  for  a  neighboring  cottage.  And  now,  lady,  I  have 
told  you  all  this  sad  history,  and  all  my  thoughts,  and  you  have  prom- 
ised, von  know,  never  to  give  the  least  hint  about  it.  I  have,  said 
ICmily;  and  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  promise,  Dorothee;-  what  you 
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have  told  has  interested  me  more  than  yon  can  imagine^  I  only  wish 
I  could  prevail  upon  yon  to  tell  the  name  of  the  chevalier  whom  yon 
thought  so  deserving  of  the  marchioness. 

Dorothee,  however,  steadily  refused  to  do  this,  and  then  returned  to 
the  notice  of  Emily's  likeness  to  the  late  marchioness.  There  is  an- 
other picture  of  her,  added  she,  hanging  in  a  room  of  the  suit  which 
was  shut  up.  It  was  drawn,  as  I  have  heard,  before  she  was  married, 
and  is  ranch  more  like  you  than  the  miniature.  When  Emily  expressed 
a  strong  desire  to  see  this,  Dorothee  replied,  that  she  did  not  wish  to 
open  those  rooms ;  hut  Emily  reminded  her  that  the  count  had  talked 
tho  other  day  of  ordering  them  to  bo  opened,  of  which  Dorothee 
seemed  to  consider  much ;  and  then  she  owned  that  she  should  feel 
less,  if  she  went  into  them  with  Emily  first,  than  otherwise ;  and  at 
length  promised  to  show  the  picture. 

The  night  was  too  far  advanced,  and  Emily  was  too  much  affected 
by  the  narrative  of  the  scenes  which  had  passed  in  those  apartments, 
to  desire  to  visit  them  at  this  hour ;  but  she  requested  that  Dorothee 
would  return  on  tho  following  night,  when  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
observed,  and  conduct  her  thither.  Besides  her  wish  to  examine  the 
portrait,  she  felt  a  thrilling  curiosity  to  see  the  chamber  in  which  the 
marchioness  had  died,  and  which  Dorothee  had  said  remained,  with 
the  bed  an4  furniture,  just  as  when  the  coq>se  was  removed  for  inter- 
ment. The  solemn  emotions  which  the  expectation  of  viewing  such  a 
scene  liad  awakened,  were,  in  unison  with  the  present  tone  of  her  mind, 
depressed  by  severe  disappointment.  Cheerful  objects  rather  added  to 
than  removed  this  depression ;  but,  perliaps,  she  yielded  too  much  tc 
her  melancholy  inclination,  and  imprudently  lamented  the  misfortune, 
which  no  virtue  of  her  own  could  have  taught  her  to  avoid,  though  no 
effort  of  reason  could  make  her  look  unmoved  upon  the  self-degradation 
of  him  whom  she  hod  once  esteemed  and  loved. 

Dorothee  promised  to  return  on  the  following  night,  with  the  keys 
of  the  chambers,  and  then  wished  Emily  good  repose,  and  departed. 
Emily,  however,  continued  at  the  window,  musing  upon  the  melan- 
choly fate  of  tho  marchioness,  and  listening,  in  awful  expectation,  for 
a  return  of  the  music.  But  the  stillness  of  the  night  remained  long 
unbroken,  except  by  the  murmuring  sounds  of  the  woods  as  they  waved 
in  the  breeze,  and  then  by  the  distant  bell  of  the  convent,  striking  one. 
Sho  now  withdrew  from  the  window,  and,  as  she  sat  at  her  bedside, 
indulging  melancholy  reveries,  which  the  loneliness  of  the  hour  assisted, 
the  stillness  was  suddenly  interrupted — not  by  music — but  by  very 
uncommon  sounds  that  seemed  to  come  either  from  the  room  adjoining 
her  own,  or  from  one  below.  The  terrible  catastrophe  that  had  been 
related  to  her,  together  with  the  mysterious  circumstances  said  to  have 
since  occurred  in  tho  chateau,  had  so  much  shocked  hor  spirits  that  sho 
now  sunk,  for  a  moment,  under  the  weakness  of  superstition.  The 
sounds,  however,  did  not  return ;  and  sho  retired,  to  forget  in  sleep 
the  disastrous  story  she  had  heard. 
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CHAPTER    XLIV. 


On  the  next  night,  abirnt  the  same  hour  as  before,  Dorothea  cam* 
to  Emily's  chamber  with  the  keys  of  that  nut  of  rooms  which  had  been 
parti  culwlj  appropriated  to  the  late  marohknase.  Tbaaa  extended 
along  the  north  side  of  the  chateau,  forming  part  of  the  old  building; 
and,  aa  Emily's  room  was  in  the  south,  thej  had  to  pas*  over  a  gnat 
extent  of  the  oastte,  and  by  the  chambers  of  several  of  the  family,  whose 
observations  Dorothee  waa  anxious  to  avoid,  since  H  might  siolte  in- 

2 airy  and  raise  reports  such  as  would  displease  the  count.  She  there- 
»re  requested  that  Emily  would  wait  half  an  honr  before  they  ventured 
forth,  that  they  might  be  oertain  all  the  servants  were  gone  to  bed.  It 
waa  nearly  one  before  the  chateau  was  perfectly  still,  or  Dorothee 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  chamber.  In  this  interval,  her  spirits 
Beamed  to  be  greatly  affected  by  tha  remembrance  of  peat  events,  and 
by  the  prospect  of  enuring  again  upon  places  whan  these  had  occurred, 
and  in  which  the  had  not  been  for  eo  many  yean.  Emily,  too,  waa 
affected,  but  berfeellnga  had  more  of  solemnity  and  leas  of  fear.  Fran 
the  alienee  into  which  refleotion  and  expectation  had  thrown  them, 
they  at  length  roused  themselves,  and  left  the  chamber.  Dorothee  at 
first  carried  the  lamp,  but  her  hand  trembled  so  much  with  infirmity 
and  alarm,  that  Emily  took  it  from  her,  and  ottered  her  arm  to  support 
her  feeble  steps. 

They  had  to  descend  the  great  staircase,  and,  after  passing  over  a 
wide  extent  of  the  chateau,  to  ascend  another  which  led  to  the  suit  of 
rooms  they  were  in  quest  of.  They  stepped  cautionary  along  the  open 
corridor  that  ran  round  the  great  hall,  and  into  which  the  chambers  of 
the  count,  count***,  and  the  Lady  Blanche  opened ;  and  from  thence, 
descending  the  chief  staircase,  they  crossed  the  hall  itself.  Proceeding 
through  the  servants'  hall,  where  the  dying  embers  of  a  wood  fire  still 
glimmered  on  the  hearth,  and  the  supper-table  was  surrounded  by  chain 
that  obstructed  their  passage,  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  back  stair- 
case. Old  Dorothee  here  paused  and  looked  round :  Let  us  listen,  aaid 
she,  if  say  thing  is  stirring ; — ma'amselle,  do  yon  hear  any  voice  I — 
Nona,  said  Emily ;  there  certainly  is  no  person  up  in  the  chateau  besides 
ourselves. — Fo,  ma'amselle,  said  Dorothee;  but  I  have  never  been 
here  at  this  hour  before,  and,  after  what  I  know,  my  fears  are  not 
wonderful. — What  do  yon  knowt  said  Emily. — Oh,  ma'amselle!  we 
have  no  time  for  talking  now— let  us  go  on.    That  door  on  the  left  is 
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They  proceeded,  and,  having  reached  the  top  of  the 


ley  prooeeded,  and,  having  re 

applied  the  toy  to  the  lock.  __       

have  paaeedaiiioe  tail  waa  opened,  tliat  I  fear  it 

suecesBftu,  and  they  presently  entered 

I  exclaimed  Dorothee,  as  she  entered,  the  last  time  I  paaad 


It,  «ruck  by  the  clron  instance,  and  affected  by  the  dusky  and 

.     .!_    _*    -  1 J     -II •  . 1     il -       -    ?i    -_ 


id  by  the  dnaky  an 
and  they  paved  a 


r  of  the  apartment,  r 
it  of  roan*,  tin 

"ffl 

did  yon  pe 

Krnily  drew  one  of  the  n  

was  furnished,  and  begged  Dorothea  would  art  down  and  try  to  east- 
Man  her  spirits. 

How  the  eight  of  this  place  brings  aU  that  passed  flitiirlf  ■»■» 
mind!  eaid Dorothea ;  it seems  aatfit was bat  yesterday  ease* all that 
and  aflair  hapnened. 

*  la  that)  said  Emily, 
siting  from  her  ohair,  1 
and  they  listened;  bnt  every  thing  remsii 


Dorothee,  half  starting  from  her  ohair,  looked  round  the  apartment, 
ind  they  listened;  bnt  every  thing  remaining  stilt,  the  old  wowsw 
■poke  again  upon  the  subject  of  her  sorrow  :  This  saloon,  nw'asnaeUa, 
was,  in  my  lady's  time,  the  finest  apartment  in  the  chateau,  and  it  wa* 
fitted  up  according  to  her  own  taste.  All  tins  grand  furniture— 1ml 
what  it  is  for  dust,  and  oor  light  la  none  of  tot 
seen  this  room  lighted  np  in  my  lady's  timet— 
all  this  grand  furniture  came  from  Paris,  and  was  made  after  the  fashion 
of  some  in  the  Louvre  there,  except  those  large  glasses,  and  they  osroe 
from  some  oitlandish  place,  and  that  rich  tapestry.  How  the  colon 
d  already! — since  I  a 


are  faded 
I  I  under 


_  understand  that  was  twenty  years  ago,  observed  Emily. 
■  Thereabout,  madam,  said  Dorothee,  and  well  remembered ;  bat  all 
the  time  between  then  and  now  seems  as  nothing.  That  tapestry  used 
to  be  greatly  admired  at ;  it  tells  the  stories  out  of  some  famoas  book 
or  other,  but  I  hare  forgot  the  name. 

Emily  now  rose  to  examine  the  figures  it  exhibited,  and  discovered, 
by  verses  in  the  Provencal  tongue,  wrought  underneath  each  scene 
that  it  exhibited  stories  from  some  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient 


passed  into  a  lofty  chamber  hung  round  with  dark  arras,  and  so  spa- 
dons,  that  the  lamp  she  held  np  did  not  ahow  its  extent:  I  while  Doro- 
thee, when  she  entered,  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  where,  sighing 
deeply,  she  scarcely  trusted  herself  with  the  view  of  a  scone  so  affect- 
ing to  her.l  It  was  some  time  before  Emily  perceived,  through  the 
dusk,  the  bed  on  which  the  marchioness  was  eaid  to  have  died-.-when, 
advancing  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  she  discovered  the  high  eano- 
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pied  tester  of  dark-green  damask,  with  the  curtains  descending  to  the 
floor  in  the  fashion  of  a  tent,  half  drawn,  and  remaining  apparently  as 
they  had  been  left  twenty  years  before ;  and  over  the  whole  bedding 
was  thruwji  a  counterpane  or  pall  of  black  velvet,  that  hang  down  to 
the  floorj  Emily  shuddered  as  she  held  the  lamp  over  it,  and  looked 
within  the  dark  curtains,  where  she  almost  expected  to  have  seen  a 
human  face;  and,  suddenly  remembering  the  horror  she  had  suffered 
upon  discovering  tpe  dying  Madame  Montoni  in  the  turret  chamber  of 
CJdolpho,  her  spirits  fainted,  and  she  was  turning  from  the  bed,  when 
Dorothea,  who  had  now  reached  it,  exclaimed,  Holy  Virgin !  methinks 
I  see  my  lady  stretched  upon  that  pall — as  when  last  I  saw  her  1 

Emily,  shocked~by  this  exclamation,  looked  involuntarily  again  within 
the  curtains,  but  the  blackness  of  the  pall  only  appeared;  while  Doro- 
thee was  compelled  to  support  herself  upon  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
presently  tears  brought  her  some  relief. 

Ah  I  said  she,  after  she  had  wept  awhile,  it  was  here  I  sat  on  that 
terrible  night,  and  held  my  lady's  hand,  and  heard  her  last  words,  and 
saw  all  her  sufferings— ford  shewed  in  my  arms! 

Do  not  indulge  these  painful  recollections,  said  Emily ;  let  us  go. 
Show  me  the  picture  you  mentioned,  if  it  will  not  too  much  affect 
yon. 

It  hangs  in  the  oriel,  said  Dorothee,  rising,  and  going  towards  a 
small  door  near  the  bed's  head,  which  she  opened,  and  Emily  followed 
with  the  light  into  the  closet  of  the  late  marchioness. 

Alas  t  there  she  is,  ma'amselle,  said  Dorothee,  pointing  to  a  portrait 
of  a  lady — there  is  her  very  self,  just  as  she  looked  when  she  came  first 
to  the  chateau  t  You  see,  madam,  she  was  all  blooming  like  you,  then 
— and  so  soon  to  bo  cut  off! 

While  Dorothee  spoke,  Emily  was  attentively  examining  the  picture, 
which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  miniature,  though  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  in  each  was  somewhat  different ;  but  still  she 
thought  she  perceived  something  of  that  pensive  melancholy  in  the 
portrait,  which  so  strongly  characterized  the  miniature. 

Pray,  ma'amselle,  stand  beside  the  picture,  that  I  may  look  at  you 
together,  said  Dorothee,  who,  when  the  request  was  complied  with, 
exclaimed  again  at  the  resemblance.  Emily  also,  as  she  gazed  upon  it, 
thought  that  she  had  somewhere  seen  a  person  very  like  it,  though  she 

Tnjd  not  now  recollect  who  this  was. 
In  this  closet  were  many  memorials  of  the  departed  marchioness :  a 
robe  and  several  articles  of  her  dress  were  scattered  upon  the  chairs, 
as  if  they  had  just  been  thrown  off.  On  the  floor  were  a  pair  of  gloves, 
and  a  long  black  veil,  which,  as  Emily  took  it  up  to  examine,  she  per- 
ceived was  dropping  to  pieces  with  age.,  k 

Ah !  said  Dorothee,  observing  the  veil,  my  lady's  hand  laid  it  there : 
u  has  never  been  moved  since ! 

Emily,  shuddering,  immediately  laid  it  down  again.  I  well  remem- 
ber seeing  her  take  it  off,  continued  Dorothee:  it  was  on  the  night  be- 
fore her  death,  when  she  had  returned  from  a  little  walk  I  had  per- 
suaded her  tc  take  in  the  gardens ;  and  she  seemed  refreshed  by  it.  I 
*y  Id  her  hon  much  better  she  looked,  and  I  remember  what  a  languid 
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seaiss  she  sn*«  awt  bot>  alee t  ohalnlbaT»aahejorI 
wae  to  die  that  night. 


Dorothee  wept  again;  mnd  tiw^  Uking  up  tfc»  ir^  ttaww  II 
Itoiadit 


ly  over  Emily,  who  shuddered  to  Mad  it  wrapped  around 

log  even  to  her  feet ;  and.  as  she  mdeiTml  to  throw  it  oA; 

eiitfwt^thatftbewotildk«epitoDfoToMmoaM^  Itaoosjat, 

she,  bow  like  you  would  look  to  my  daar  ailstloni  itt  a*at  veHi«>aa|r 
yuar  ties,  aavmnsettei  ha  a  happier  ona  than  ha*  I 

tatty,  having  dieenene^bcraelf  fes*  a^  veil,  leidit 
dressing  ti)ac,a»Hi  surveyed  the ' ' 


eye  flani  iifid  to  sneak  of  tha  ymiwi   fealaffeei 


of  pamiod  ajaas,  stood  a  tabto  with  a  silver 

haraaanjai  of  pleying  on  her  tela  *a 
id  the  late  itaab?  rying  on  a  ooraor  of  1 
it  had  been  carelessly  plaeed  these  by  the  head  Hum  haeVne 


open;  eW&ttiy  teinctnborcd  with  emooioa  what 

evened  srorteraing  her  eastern  of  pieying  on  bar  tela  m  tide  Mate*. 

before  ahe  observed  the  late  iteeh*  tying  on  a  aeraer  of  aWna)!*** 


awihrmi  it 

pThie  ia  ai 


is  asad  forlorn pseea,  said Derothoc ;  for,  wheavaay  dear  kdr 


died,  I  bad  ao  heart  to  pot  it  to  right*,  or  the  ohonibo*  oaWiaOfanr 
load  never  oeme into  tha  rooms after;  oo  tbcy  reanua^astaaub^dM. 


when  my  lady  was  removed  for  intermenjLf 

While  Dorothee  spoke,  Emily  was  tt&TIookiiig  on  the  lota,  which 
was  a  Spanish  one,  and  remarkably  large;  and  then,  with  s  hosHeaag 
hand,  she  took  it  np,  and  passed  her  fingers  orer  the  eharoo.  They 
were  out  of  tone,  but  ottered  a  deep  and  foil  sound.  DomUnjs  etafted 
at  their  well-known  tones,  and  seeing  the  bite  in  Emily %  hand,  odd, 
This  is  the  lute  my  lady  marchioness  loved  so!  I  i  ijnsnsrtiui  when 
last  she  played  upon  it — it  was  the  night  that  she  died*  I  esone  es 
nsnel  to  undress  her,  and  as  I  entered  the  bed-chamber,  I  heard  the 
sound  of  mnsio  from  the  oriel,  and  perosiving  it  was  any  lady's,  who 
was  sitting  there,  I  stepped  aofUy  to  the  door,  which  stood  a  Mtne 
open,  to  listen;  for  the  musto,  though  H  was  mournful,  was  so  sweet! 
There  I  saw  her,  with  the  late  in  her  hand,  looking  upwards ;  aad  the 
tears  fell  npon  her  cheeks,  while  she  sang  a  vesper  hymn,  ao  soft  and 
so  solemn  1  and  her  voioe  trembled,  as  it  were ;  aad  then  aha  would 
atop  for  a  moment,  and  wipe  away  her  tears,  and  go  on  again,  lower 
than  before.  Oh  1  I  had  often  listened  to  my  lady,  bat  never  heard 
any  thing  so  sweet  as  this :  it  made  me  cry  almost  to  hear  it.  Sbe  hoi 
been  at  prayers,  I  fancy ;  for  there  was  the  book  open  on  ton  table  be- 
side her— aye,  and  there  it  lies  open  still.  Pray,  let  ns  leave  the  oriel, 
ma'amselle,  added  Dorothee;  this  is  a  heart-breaking  place. 

Having  returned  into  the  chamber,  she  desired  to  look  oaoe  more 
npon  the  bed ;  when,  as  they  came  opposite  to  the  open  door  leading 
into  the  saloon,  Emily,  in  the  partial  gleam  which  the  lamp  threw  into 
it,  thought  she  saw  something  glide  along  into  the  obscurer  part  of  the 
room.  Her  spirits  had  been  much  affected  by  the  surrounding  scene, 
or  it  is  probable  this  circumstance,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  wonki 
not  have  affected  her  in  the  degree  it  did ;  bat  she  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion  from  Dorothee,  who,  however,  observing  her  count* 
change,  inquired  if  sbe  was  ill. 


I 
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Let  us  go,  said  Emily  faintly :  tLe  air  of  these  rooms  is  unwhole- 
some ;  but,  when  she  attempted  to  do  bo,  considering  that  she  most 
pass  through  the  apartment  where  the  phantom  of  her  terror  had  ap- 
peared, this  terror  increased ;  and,  too  faint  to  support  herself,  she  sat 
down  on  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Dorothea,  believing  that  she  was  only  affected  by  a  consideration  of 
the  melancholy  catastrophe  which  had  happened  on  this  spot,  endeav- 
ored to  cheer  her;  and  then,  as  they  sat  together  on  the  bed,  she  be- 
gan to  relate  other  particulars  concerning  it,  and  this  without  reflect- 
ing that  it  might  increase  Emily's  emotion,  but  because  they  were 
particularly  interesting  to  herself.  A  little  before  my  lady's  death, 
said  she,  when  the  pains  were  gone  off,  she  called  me  to  her,  and 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  me,  I  sat  down  just  there— where  the  cur- 
tain falls  upon  the  bed.  How  well  I  remember  her  look  at  the  time 
—death  was  in  it  I — I  can  almost  fancy  I  see  her  now.  There  she  lay, 
ma'amseUe— her  face  was  upon  the  pillow  there !  This  black  counter- 
pane was  not  upon  the  bed  then :  it  was  laid  on  after  her  death,  and 
she  was  laid  out  upon  it. 

Emily  turned  to  look  within  the  dusky  curtains,  as  if  she  could  have 
seen  the  countenance  of  which  Dorothee  spoke.     The  edge  of  the 
white  pillow  only  appeared  above  the  blackness  of  the  pall ;  but,  as 
her  eyes  wandered  over  the  pall  itself,  she  fancied  she  saw  it  move. 
Without  speaking,  she  caught  Dorothea's  arm,  who,  surprised  by  the  I 
action,  and  by  the  look  of  terror  that  accompanied  it,  turned  her  eyes  I 
from  Emily  to  the  bed,  where,  in  the  next  moment,  she,  too,  saw  the  * 
pall  slowly  lifted  and  fall  again. 

Emily  attempted  to  go,  but  Dorothee  stood  fixed  and  gazing  upon  the 
bed ;  and  at  length  said— It  is  only  the  wind  that  waves  it,  ma'aniselle ! 
we  have  left  all  the  doors  open ;  see  how  the  air  waves  the  lamp  too 
— it  is  only  the  wind. 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  when  the  poll  was  more  vio- 
lently agitated  than  before ;  but  Emily,  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  tesry 
rors,  stepped  back  to  the  bed,  willing  to  be  convinced  that  the  wind 
only  baa  occasioned  her  alarm ;  when,  as  she  gazed  within  the  cur- 
tains, the  pall  moved  again,  and,  in  the  next  moment,  the  apparition 
of  a  human  countenance  rose  above  it. 

Screaming  with  terror,  they  both  fled,  and  got  out  of  the  chamber 
aa  fast  as  their  trembling  limbs  would  bear  them,  leaving  open  the 
doors  of  all  the  rooms  through  which  they  passed.  When  they  reached 
the  staircase,  Dorothee  threw  open  the  chamber  door  where  some  of 
the  female  servants  slept,  and  sunk  breathless  on  the  bed ;  while  Emily, 
deprived  of  all  presence  of  mind,  made  only  a  feeble  attempt  to  conceal 
the  occasion  of  her  terror  from  the  astonished  servants;  and  though 
Dorothee,  when  she  could  speak,  endeavored  to  laugh  at  her  own 
fright,  and  was  joined  by  Emily,  no  remonstrance  could  prevail  with 
the  servants,  who  had  quickly  taken  the  alarm,  to  pass  even  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  a  room  near  to  these  terrific  chambers. 

Dorothee  having  accompanied  Emily  to  her  own  apartment,  they 
began  to  talk  over,  with  some  degree  of  coolness,  the  strange  circum- 
stance that  had  just  occurred ;  and  Emily  wc&ld  almost  have  doubted 


* 

4tt  trsTiftiia   oi   udolpho. 


owa  peioopthajs  laid  not  those  of  Dorothea  s*tsatesl  their  trath 
Having  now  ineatkmed  what  she  had  observed  in  the  otfem  ohssaser. 
she  awed  the  housekeeper  whether  the  wm  eerteia  no  4oor  heft 
been  left  uafsatened,  by  whioh  a  mnh  might  secretly  hav*  eats*»i 
the  apartments.  Dorothee  replied,  that  she  had  ncmatautlj  kept  few 
keys  of  the  several  doors  ia  her  owa  possession;  tint  what  aha  had 


cone  her  rounds  through  the  castas,  aa  she  ftuqnmlli  dla\  to 
if  aH  was  as*,  she  had  tried  these  doors  among  the  rat*! 
always  fbaad  them  fsrtsaod.    It  was,  therefore^  ■mpoasnilu^  aha  addai 


that  aay  persoa  could  have  got  admittance  late  the 

they  could,  it  was  very  improbable  theyahoeid  have  ehoaea  to  atess 

ta  a  plaee  to  eeld  aad  forlorn. 

Softy  observed,  that  their  visit  to  thaw  chamber*  had,  perhaps, 
beea  watched,  aad  that  some  person,  for  a  frofte,had  fcOowed  thaa 
lata  the  rooms  with  a  design  to  frighten  them;  end,  while  tfeey  were  in 


the  oriel,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  oooeeaHaatheaiaaleaaiatlieeei 

Dorothee  allowed  that  this  was  possible,  till  aba  leeaDeefted  that»  ob 
entering  the  apartments,  she  had  turned  the  key  of  the  otjfear  door; 
esKi  tins,  whioh  had  beea  done  to  prevent  their  Tiait  beta*  aotieedby 
aay  of  the  family  who  might  happen  to  be  up,  meat  cefeotaalry  hart 
excluded  every  person,  except  themselves,  from  the  chamber ;  and  she 
now  persisted  in  affirming  that  the  ghastly  countenance  she  had  seen 
was  nothing  human,  but  some  dreadful  apparition. 

Emily  was  very  solemnly  affected.  Of  whatever  nature  might  be 
the  appearance  she  had  witnessed,  whether  human  or  supernatural, 
the  fate  of  the  deceased  marchioness  was  a  truth  not  to  be  doubted; 
and  this  unaccountable  circumstance,  ooourring  in  the  very  scene  of  her 
sufferings,  affected  Emily's  imagination  with  a  superetitioas  aue,  to 
which,  after  having  detected  the  fallacies  of  Udolpho,  she  might  not 
have  yielded,  had  she  been  ignorant  of  the  unhappy  story  related  bj 
the  housekeeper.  Her  she  now  solemnly  conjured  to  conceal  the  oc- 
currences of  this  night,  and  to  make  light  of  the  terror  she  had  already 
betrayed,  that  the  count  might  not  be  distressed  by  the  reports,  which 
would  certainly  spread  alarm  and  confusion  among  his  family.  Time, 
she  added,  may  explain  this  mysterious  affair :  meanwhile,  let  as  watch 
the  event  in  silence. 

Dorothee  readily  acquiesced;  but  she  now  recollected  that  she  had 
left  all  the  doors  of  the  north  suit  of  rooms  open;  and,  not  having 
courage  to  return  alone  to  look  even  the  outer  one,  Emily,  after  some 
efforts,  so  far  conquered  her  own  fears,  that  she  offered  to -accompany 
her  to  the  foot  of  the  back  staircase,  and  to  wait  there  while  Dorothee 
ascended;  whose  resolution  being  reassured  by  thie  oiroumstanos,  she 
consented  to  go,  and  they  left  Emily's  apartment  together. 

No  sound  disturbed  the  stillness,  as  they  passed  along  the  halls  and 
galleries;  but,  on  reaching  the  foot  of  the  back  staircase,  Dorotheas 
resolution  failed  again.  Having,  however,  paused  a  moment  to  listen, 
and  no  sound  being  heard  above,  she  ascended,  leaving  Emily  below, 
and  scarcely  suffering  her  eve  to  glanoe  within  the  first  chamber,  she 
fastened  the  door,  whioh  shut  up  the  whole  suit  of  apartments,  and 
returned  to  Emily. 
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As  they  stepped  along  the  passage  leading  into  the  great  hall,  a 
sound  of  lamentation  was  beard,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the  hall 
itself,  and  they  utopped  in  new  alarm  to  listen,  when  Emily  presently 
distinguished  the  voice  of  Annette,  whom  she  found  crossing  the  hall 
with  another  female  servant,  and  so  terrified  by  the  report  which  the 
other  maids  had  spread,  that,  believing  she  could  be  safe  only  where 
her  lady  was,  she  was  going  for  refuge  to  her  apartment.  Emily's  en- 
deavors to  laugh,  or  to  argue  her  out  of  these  terrors,  were  equally 
-sain ;  and  in  oompsssion  to  her  distress,  she  consented  that  she  should 
remain  in  her  room  during  the  night, 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

"  HA  mlldiT  phsUnc  Solitude  1 
Oomputon  of  Uh  win  mud  food  1 

Tb'tn*  1»  lb.  tutor'  breath  of  nan, 
Jut  M  the  dew-bool  row  U  ban. 

Bat  abut  wku  ■vssfaajsaijst  *>• 

And  Uw  tilnt  ludKipa  ivIom  >wi 


Emily's  injunctions  to  Annette  to  be  silent  on  the  subjeet  of  her 
terror  were  ineffectual ;  and  the  ooanrrenos  of  the  preceding  night 
spread  snoh  alarm  among  the  servants,  who  now  all  affirmed  that  they 
bad  frequently  heard  unaccountable  noises  In  the  chateau,  that  a  re- 

Ct  soon  reached  the  count  of  the  north  side  of  the  castle  being 
nted.  He  treated  this,  at  first,  with  ridicule ;  but  perceiving  that 
it  was  productive  of  serious  evil,  in  the  confusion  it  occasioned  among 
his  household,  he  forbade  any  person  to  repeat  it,  on  pain  of  punish  ■ 

The  arrival  of  a  party  of  his  friends  soon  withdrew  his  thoughts 
entirely  from  this  subjeet,  and  his  servants  had  now  little  leisure  to 
brood  over  it,  except,  indeed.  In  the  evenings  after  supper,  when  they 
all  assembled  in  their  hall,  and  related  stories  of  ghosts  till  tbey 
feared  to  look  round  the  room ;  started  if  the  echo  of  a  dosing  door 
-  murmured  along  the  passage,  and  refused  to  go  singly  to  any  part  ol 
the  castle.  * 

On  these  occasions  Annette  made  a  distinguished  figure.  When  she 
told  not  only  of  all  the  wonders  she  had  witnessed,  but  of  all  that  she 
had  imagined,  in  the  oastle  of  TJdolpho,  with  the  story  of  the  strange 
disappearance  of  Signora  Laorentini,  she  made  no  trifling  impression 
on  the  mind  or  her  attentive  auditors.  Her  suspicions  concerning 
Itontoni  she  would  also/fiave  freely  disoloaed,  had  not  Ludovioo,  who 
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was  now  in  the  serrioo  Of  tho  oouiit,  prudently  chtokod  her  loquacity, 
whenever  it  pointed  to  that  subject. 

Among  the  visitors  at  the  chateau  was  the  Baron  de  St.  Foil,  an 
old  friend  of  the  count,  and  his  bod,  the  Chevalier  At.  Foil,  a  sensible 
and  amiable  young  man,  wbo,  having  in  the  preceding  year  seen  the 
Lady  Blanche  at  Paris,  had  become  her  declared  admirer.  The  friend- 
ship which  the  count  had  long  entertained  for  his  father,  and  the 
equality  of  their  circumstances,  nude  him  secretly  approve  of  the 
connection;  but  thinking  his  daughter  at  this  time  too  young  to  fix  ber 
choice  for  life,  and  wishing  to  prove  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  the 
chevalier's  attachment,  he  then  rejected  bis  suit,  though  without  fur- 
bidding  his  future  hope.  This  young  man  now  came,  with  the  baron 
his  father,  to  chum  the  reward  of  a  steady  affection — a  claim  whicli 
the  count  admitted,  and  which  Blanche  did  not  reject. 

While  these  visitors  were  at  the  chateau,  it  became  a  scone  of  gave- 
ty  and  splendor.  The  pavilion  in  the  woods  was  fitted  up,  and  tre- 
quenled  in  the  fine  evenings,  as  a  supper-room,  when  the  hour  nsnallj 
concluded  with  a  concert,  at  which  the  count  and  countess,  who  wen 
scientific  performers,  and  the  Chevalier  Henri  and  St.  Fuix,  with  tbe 
Lady  Blanche  and  Emily,  whose  voices  and  flue  taste  compensated 
fur  the  want  of  more  skilful  execution,  usually  assisted.  Several  vf 
the  count's  servant-*  ]tertbrmed  on  horns  and  other  instruments,  son;..* 
of  which,  placed  at  a  little  distance  among  the  woods,  spoke  in  sweet 
response  to  the  harmony  that  proceeded  from  the  pavilion. 

At  any  other  period,  these  parties  would  have  been  delightful  t< 
Emily ;  but  her  spirits  were  now  oppressed  with  a  melancholy,  wliii-h 
she  perceived  that  no  kind  of  what  is  called  amusement  had  power  l» 
dissipate,  and  which  the  tender,  and  frequently  pathetic,  melody  et 
these  concerts  sometimes  increased  to  a  very  painful  degree. 

She  was  particularly  fond  of  walking  in  the  woods,  that  hang  on  n 
promontory  overlooking  tlie  sea.  Their  luxuriant  shade  was  soothliip 
to  her  pensive  mind  ;  and  in  the  partial  views  which  they  afforded  nf 
the  Mediterranean,  with  its  winding  shores  and  passing  sails,  tranquil 
beauty  was  united  with  grandeur.  The  paths  were  rude,  and  fre- 
quently overgrown  witii  vegetation,  but  their  tasteful  owner  would 
eutfer  little  to  be  done  to  them,  and  scarcely  a  single  branch  to  be  lop- 
ped from  the  venerable  trees.  On  an  eminence,  in  one  of  the  mi>st 
sequestered  parts  of  these  woods,  was  a  rustic  sent,  formed  of  the 
trunk  of  a  decayed  oak,  whicli  had  once  been  a  noble  tree,  and  ot 
which  many  lofty  branches  still  flourishing,  united  with  beech  and 
pines  to  overcanopy  the  spot.  Beneath  their  deep  umbrage,  the  vjt 
passed  over  the  tops  of  other  woods,  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  and,  t<< 
the  left,  through  an  opening,  was  seen  a  ruined  watch-tower,  irtnmi- 
iii£  on  a  point  of  rock,  near  the  sen,  and  rising  from  among  the  tailed 
foliage. 

Hither  Emily  often  come  alone  in  the  silence  of  evening,  and, 
soothed  by  the  scenery  and  by  the  faint  murmur  that  rose  from  the 
waves,  would  sit,  till  darkness  obliged  her  to  return  to  the  chateau. 
Frequently,  also,  she  visited  the  watch-U<wur,  which  commanded  the 
entire  prospect;  and,  when  she  leaned  against  Its  broken  walls  and 
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thonght  of  Valancoort,  ihe  not  once  imagined  what  was  so  true,  that 
this  tower  had  been  almost  at  freqcently  his  resort  as  her  own,  since 
his  estrangement  from  the  neighboring  chateau. 

One  evening  she  lingered  here  to  a  late  hoar.  She  had  sat  on  the 
step*  of  the  building,  watching,  in  tranquil  melancholy,  the  gradual 
•fleet  of  evening  over  the  extensive  prospect,  till  the  gray  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  massy  woods  were  almost  the  only  features 
of  the  soette  that  remained  visible ;  when,  as  she  gazed  alternately  oi 


I  aw™  .ten;  rto  realms  of  twilight  air. 
And  boor,  re  iruft*.  the  abort!  sang  decar 

Ofitater-njrmphs,  who  dusa  around  bis  on. 
Thea,  •>  I  fwid  w  iknok  tfe*  ssan  mi. 

Bia  partial  ipl* aduc  from  my  atrnlslnf  ays 
Sinks  In  the  depth  of  Ipsa) ;  ir  oatr  (Ulds 

His  Mbi  ray  dawarnc  on  tho  farthest  sky; 


When  Mm  iImi  Um  Ml  ll~  us-*  Iset  baam. 

As  wattr  to  c£e  nether  world  bo  goes, 
And  nmortoli  aoramltj  OBtah  tho  mrpfe  gleam. 

And  slsaakstbaj  oeoaa  Mat  sag  JHatat  oJeMJi 
Silent  noon  the  globe'"  broad  shade  I  Meal, 

And  o'tr  la  dry  raff  sksi  tho  cooling  dews, 
And  Beery  fcier'it  herb  sad  floweret  heal 
■      Aalal[tneirfragTan»onlh*alrdl*tue. 
Where'er  I  mow.  a  iraoftrlj  pleasure  reigns ; 

Cor  afl  tie  Ken*  the  rWy  Unlet  lend. 
That  Smart  wild,  and  mountain,  otmalrlug  Trial**, 

AM  poopled  MODI,  is  so*  aardbatta  bland. 
Wide  .'et  the  world  I  Walt  tho  froshaeit**  wind, 

Low  braotbut  thronf*  th*  weeds  oad  twUgM  rata 
U  vbkaoti  toft,  that  woo  tho  psMtn  mind 

Of  bbn  who  Iwraj  my  lonely  Mojo  to  ball, 
HU  lander  oaten  rood  I  wntoa  to  boor, 

Swatirnr  In  twootHai  o'er  some  plaining  rill, 
Or  ■saiWaj  aeaaVa  wan,  whoa  atorou  an  near. 

Or  la-subs  Is  tba  ante,  frost  chetsat  bin  I 
I  wiho  tbo  fairy  elret,  wbo  ahsB  tba  tight ; 

Wbsa  from  their  bloaannj'd  bode  they  airly  peers 


"KB 

ito  their  games  and 

(weelry  they 

lea*. 

Send  ill 
Thai 

TUItl 

with  them  elm 
the  shores  and 
le  bii-h  lurki  th 

nber'd 

•broad  In  air, 
In  the  flowerets  cell ; 

■cm  carols  •™Kr'' 

The  wood-oyuiphe  bell  my  air*  anil  temper'd  ■bods. 

With  ditty  enfl  and  ILpibUT  sportive  dance, 
On  rtw  margin  of  eoma  bowery  glade, 

And  straw  their  fresh  bade  as  my  etepe  adeanoe; 


i 
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D*w»  «k»  «•*»  mm  I  Sy 

Tbe  noon  wot  now  rising  oat  of  the  so*.  8ho 
is  ogress,  too  extending  tine  of  radianes  it  threw  npom  the)  water ay 
sparkling  ma  tbe  sell  faintly  silvered,  and  the  wood  tope  as*  lbs 
battlements  of  the  watch-tower,  at  whose  foot  she  was  sjlamajsn 
liutod  with  the  raja.  Emily's  spirits  wove  la  harsnooj  vsth  flan 
scene.  As  she  set  meditating,  sonads  stole  by  her  on  th*  afc^  was* 
she  iminediateW  knew  to  be  the  musio  sad  the  Toioe  she  had  fbra«ifr 
heard  at  midnight;  sad  the  emotion  of  swe  which  she  felt  was  sot 
unmixed  with  terror,  when  she  considered  her  remote  and  loner/  sits- 
ation.  The  sounds  drew  Bearer.  She  womld  hays  #aen  to  leave  tat 
place,  bat  ther  seemed  to  some  from  the  way  aha'  asast  have  tains 
towards  the  chateau,  and  she  wafted  the  event  m  trembUna;  expecta- 
tion. The  soonds  oontiaaed  to  appieaoh  for  sons*  tfana,  ana  thai 
oeased.  Emily  sat  listening,  gating;  and  oaable  to  more,  when  see 
saw  a  figure  emerge  from  the  shade  of  the  woods,  and  pass  slang 
the  bank  at  some  distance  before  her.  It  went  swiftly;  and  her  spirits 
were  so  overcome  with  awe,  that,  though  she  saw,  she  did  not  moch 
observe  it. 

Having  left  the  spot,  with  a  resolution  never  again  to  visit  it  alone 
at  so  late  an  hour,  she  began  to  approach  the  chateau,  when  she  heard 
voices  calling  her  from  the  part  of  the  wood  which  was  nearest  to  it 
They  were  the  shouts  of  the  count's  servants,  who  were  sent  to  search 
for  her ;  and  when  she  entered  the  supper-room,  where  he  sat  witb 
Henri  and  Blanche,  he  gently  reproached  her  with  a  look,  which  she 
blushed  to  have  deserved. 

This  little  occurrence  deeply  impressed  her  mind;  and  when  shr 
withdrew  to  her  own  room,  it  recalled  so  forcibly  the  circumstance? 
she  had  witnessed  a  few  nights  before,  that  she  had  scarcely  courage 
to  remain  alone..  She  watched  to  a  late  hour;  when,  no  sound  having 
renewed  her  fears,  she  at  length  sunk  to  repose.  But  this  wss  of  short 
continuance,  for  she  was  disturbed  by  a  loud  and  unusual  noise,  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  gallery  into  which  her  chamber  opened. 
Groans  were  distinctly  heard,  and  immediately  after  a  dead  weight  fell 
against  her  door,  with  a  violence  that  threatened  to  buret  it  open.  She 
called  loudly  to  know  who  was  there,  but  received  no  answer,  though, 
at  intervals,  she  still  thought  she  heard  something  like  a  low  moan- 
ing. Fear  deprived  her  of  the  power  to  move.  Soon  after  she  heard 
footsteps  in  a  remote  part  of  the  gallery,  and,  as  they  approached,  she 
called  more  loudlv  than  before,  till  the  steps  paused  st  her  door.  8be 
then  distinguished  the  voices  of  several  of  the  servants,  who  seemed 
too  much  engaged  by  some  circumstance  without,  to  attend  to  her 
I  calls ;  but  Annette  soon  after  entering  the  room  for  water,  Emily  un- 
derstood that  one  of  the  maids  had  fainted,  whom  she  immediately 
desired  them  to  bring  into  her  room,  where  she  assisted  to  restore 
her.  When  this  girl  had  recovered  her  speech,  she  affirmed,  that  as 
the  was  passing  up  the  bark  <i:v-""\+e,  in  the  way  to  her  chamber,  she 
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had  seen  an  apparition  on  the  second  landing-place ;    she  held   the 


she  saw  this  dreadful  appearance.  It  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  landing-place,  which  she  waa  approaching,  and  then,  gliding 
up  the  stairs,  vanished  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  that  had  been  late- 
ly opened.     She  heard  afterwards  a  hollow  sonnd. 

Then  the  devil  has  got  the  key  to  that  apartment,  said  Dorothea,  for 
it  conld  be  nobody  bat  he ;  I  locked  the  door  myself ! 

The  girl  springing  down  the  stai  ' 

i'.'lic,  had  ran,  with  a  faint  scream, 
she  fell,  groaning  at  Emily's  door. 

Gently  chiding  her  for  the  alarm  she  had  occasioned,  Emily  tried  to 
make  her  asliamed  of  her  fears ;  bat  the  girl  persisted  in  saying  that 
she  had  seen  an  apparition  till  she  went  to  her  own  room,  whither  she 
was  accompanied  by  all  the  servants  present,  except  Dorothea,  who  at 
Emily's  request,  remained  with  her  during  the  night.  Emily  was  per- 
plexed, and  Dorothea  was  terrified,  and  mentioned  many  occurrences 
of  former  times,  which  had  long  since  confirmed  her  superstitious; 
among  these,  according  to  her  belief,  she  bad  once  witnessed  an  ap- 
pearance like  that  just  described,  and  on  the  very  same  spot;  and  it 
was  the  remembrance  of  it  that  had  made  her  pause,  when  she  was  go- 
ing  to  ascend  the  stairs  with  Emily,  and  which  bad  increased  her  reluc- 
tance to  open  the  north  apartments. — Whatever  might  be  Emily's  opin- 
ions, she  did  not  disclose  thorn,  but  listened  attentively  to  all  that  Doro- 
thea communicated,  which  occasioned  her  much  thought  and  perplexity. 

From  this  night  the  terror  of  the  servants  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  several  of  them  determined  to  leave  the  chateau,  and  request- 
ed  tbelr  discharge  of  the  count,  who,  if  he  had  any  faith  in  the  subjects 
of  their  alarm,  thought  proper  to  dissemble  it,  and  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience that  threatened  him,  employed  ridicule,  and  then  argument, 
to  convince  them  that  they  had  nothing:  to  apprehend  from  sn|»ernat- 
nral  agency.  But  fear  had  rendered  their  minds  inaccessible  to  reason ; 
and  it  was  now  that  Ludovico  proved  at  once  his  courage  and  his  grat- 
itude for  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  the  count,  by  offering  to 
watch,  during  a  night,  in  the  suit  of  rooms  reported  to  .be  haunted. 
He  feared,  he  said,  no  spirits:  and  if  any  thing  of  human  form  appeared 
— he  would  prove  that  he  dreaded  that  as  little. 

The  count  paused  upon  the  offer,  while  the  servants  who  heard  it 
looked  upon  one  another  in  doubt  and  amazement;  and  Annette,  ter- 
rified for  the  safety  of  Ludovico,  employed  tears  and  entreaties  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose- 
Yon  are  a  bold  fellow,  said  the  count,  smiling ;  think  well  of  what 
you  are  going  to  encounter  before  you  finally  determine  upon  it.  How- 
ever, if  yon  persevere  in  your  resolution,  I  will  aocept  your  offer,  and 
your  intrepidity  shall  not  go  unrewarded. 

I  desire  no  reward,  jour  exetllenta,  replied  Ludovico,  bnt  your  ap- 

Crubation.  Your  aeelUma  has  l>een  sufficiently  good  to  «ne  already; 
ut  I  wish  to  have  arms,  that  I  may  be  equal  to  my  enemy,  if  he  •oould 


4M 

throwing 
orbolnn 


■rord  oaosot  defend  you  againil  s.  gh«wt,  rmljad  U»  ;  ■--■_ 
iglNwrf Irony  vpon  the  other  HnHki«ldwr«i  ten 

ft»  ft  epMt,  yo«  know,  can  g&de  tfcragfc  »k|Mi  m  mmj 


Give  m  k  award,  17  lord  hmL  atf  Ladovtae,  Mi  I  «■  %  el 
UM^HithatftMlftttMkBMtatlNB^SM. 

Well,  Mid  the  count,  y«  •»■&  »■*•  •  ewe**,  *•* 
and  war  brave  eornrede*  bare  will,  pet-bapa,  bane  o 


ado*  here  will,  pohftpftf  Mft—  niiftTftBi  aannAto 
in  the  ohatoea,  ibm  yum  bfltdnaee  -wmmtSut}, 
,*amm>mmw*m**mmmm*Ummmi 

oM  with  fear  In  the  crfndaofMejent-eTfefnl*- 


fc*  *i*  lrigta  at  leant,  » 

Ouriuettjr  now  ■trujnp...  .. .. 

low-eervanta,  and  at  length  thoy  reeorred  to  await  the  * 


WHtywmmg*m*mt*Mmm.*mm*Mmmimslm}^mm, 

*    1      -j 1'  i'iiT '  1  ft  1  iilh  II 

north  apftriBMRta,  to  the  oonnt,  tor  she  ootdd  not  eHtbner  dtfeat  ber- 
-*...•*-...,   .    .    . a   ..     ^  j—  1      11B1H 

tebeabeowL    Tl inwMj  liiim    iif  otmmmlg  m»  mwmt  *m 

Which  Domnaee  bad  hMd  har,  and  wUeh  mat  mm  mm  mm- 

tioned  with  the  lata  oooorrenee  in  excuse  far  har  mlmg  m  mtmmr 
visited  the  north  apartments,  kept  her  entirely  silent  on  the  amMaat  of 
her  apprehension ;  and  she  tried  only  to  soothe  Annette,  who  held  thai 
Ladovioo  to  oerteimy  to  be  destroyed;  and  who  waa  orach  lea 
effected  by  Emily'*  oonsolfttorT  effort*,  than  by  the  manner  of  oM  Dor- 
othea, who  often,  ai  aba  exclaimed  Ladovioo,  eighed,  and  throw  np  hex 
ajutohoaieu. 


CHAPTER    XLVI. 

■  bbm  efeBht,  in*  aTriaa  pMJMaai 
'turn  •oft  Jralnlon  e'er  ihU  atth  iweji 

wSSm' 


Feodum* 


dominion  *'<r  ILti  nilli  nrers 
riUi  Mint  pits*  not, 
lf,.,lr«nblm(pn£ieM 
fet  wm  n  if  la  taajg' 


Th«  count  fare  orders  for  the  north  apartmenta  to  be  opened  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  Ladovico ;  but  Dorothea,  remembcrinl. 
vrbet  she  bad  lately  witnessed  there,  feared  to  obey,  and  not  one  of  the 
other  terrains  daring  to  venture  thither,  the  room*,  remained  shot  rp 
till  the  time  when  Lodovico  was  to  retire  thither  for  the  night,  an  boor 
for  which  the  whole  household  waited  with  impatience. 

After  flipper,  Ladovioo,  by  the  order  of  the  count,  attended  hhn  in 
bis  doeet,  where  they  remained  alone  for  near  half  art  hour;  and  on 
leaving  which,  hta  lord  delivered  to  him  a  sword. 

It  hat  seen  service  in  mortal  quarrels,  said  the  count  joooaely;  yo» 
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will  nse  it  honorably,  no  doubt,  in  a  spiritual  one.    To-morrow  let  me 
hear  that  there  is  not  one  ghost  remaining  in  the  chateau. 

Lndovico  received  it  with  a  respectful  bow.  You  shall  be  obeyed, 
my  lord,  said  he ;  I  will  engage  that  no  spectre  shall  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  chateau  after  this  night. 

They  now  returned  to  the  supper-room,  where  the  count's  guests  await- 
ed to  accompany  him  and  Ludovico  to  the  door  of  the  north  apartments ; 
and  Dorothee,  being  summoned  for  the  keys,  delivered  them  to  Ludovico, 
who  then  led  the  way,  followed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
chateau.  Having  reached  the  back  staircase,  several  of  the  servants 
shrank  back,  and  refused  to  go  farther,  but  the  rest  followed  him  to 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  where  a  broad  landing-place  allowed  them  to 
flock  round  him,  while  he  applied  the  key  to  the  door,  during  which 
they  watched  him  with  as  much  eager  curiosity  as  if  he  had  been  per- 
forming some  magical  rite. 

Lndovico,  unaccustomed  to  the  lock,'  could  not  turn  it ;  and  Doro- 
thee, who  had  lingered  faV  behind,  was  called  forward,  under  whoso 
band  the  door  opened  slowly ;  and  her  eye  glancing  within  the  dusky 
chamber,  she  uttered  a  sudden  shriek  and  retreated.  At  this  signal  of 
alarm,  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  hurried  down  the  stairs,  and  the 
count,  Henri,  and  Lndovico  were  left  alone  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  who 
instantly  rushed  into  the  apartment — Ludovico  with  a  drawn  sword, 
which  he  had  just  time  to  draw  from  the  scabbard ;  the  count  with 
the  lamp  m  his  hand;  and  Henri  carrying  a  basket  containing  provis- 
ions for  the  courageous  adventurer. 

Having  looked  hastily  around  the  first  room,  where  nothing  appeared 
to  justify  alarm,  they  passed  on  to  the  second;  and  here  too  all  being 
quiet,  they  proceeded  to  a  third  in  a  more  tempered  step.  The  count 
had  now  leisure  to  smile  at  the  discomposure  into  which  he  had  been  sur- 
prised, and  to  ask  Ludovico  in  which  room  he  designed  to  pass  the  night. 

There  are  several  chambers  beyond  these,  your  ercellenza,  said  Lu- 
dovico, pointing  to  a  door,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  bed,  they  say :  I  will 
pass  the  night  there;  and  when  I  am  weary  of  watching,  I  can  lie 
down. 

Good,  said  the  count,  let  us  go  on.  Tou  see  these  rooms  show  noth- 
ing but  damp  walls  and  decaying  furniture.  I  have  been  so  much  en- 
gaged since  I  came  to  the  chateau,  that  I  have  not  looked  into  them 
till  now.  Remember,  Ludovico,  to  tell  the  housekeeper  to-morrow,  to 
throw  open  these  windows.  The  damask  curtains  are  dropping  to 
pieces;  I  will  have  them  taken  down,  and  this  antique  furniture 
removed. 

Dear  sir!  said  Henri,  here  is  an  armchair  so  massy  with  gilding 
that  it  resembles  one  of  the  state  chairs  at  the  Louvre,  more  than  any 
thing  else. 

Yes,  said  the  count,  stopping  to  survey  it,  there  i9  a  history  belong- 
ing to  that  chair,  but  I  have  not  time  to  tell  it — lot  us  pass  on.  This 
HUit  runs  a  greater  length  than  I  had  imagined ;  it  is  many  years  since 
I  was  in  them. — But  where  is  tho  bedroom  you  speak  of,  Ludovico? — 
these  are  only  antechambers  to  the  great  drawing-room.  I  remember 
them  in  their  splendor ! 

10 
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opens  beyond  the  saloon,  and  terminates  the  suit. 

Oh,  here  is  the  saloon,  said  the  oonnt»a»tkey  cntatwl*** 
apartment*  in  which  Emily  mad  Dorothea  had  vetted.  ..Bftlvat  etaii 
for  a  moment,  surveying  the  relics  of  faded  grsiiew  wsAsauit  eanft- 
itedV  the  sumptuous  tapestry,  the  long  and  low  seise  atf  velvet,  with 
frames  heeTilV  carved  and  auded-~the  floor  inlajoVwJta  ajpett  eaeetst 
of  fine  marble,  and  covered  in  the  centre  wi&  a  j4ee*  mt  wmwjkk 
tapestry  worav-tiie  casements  of  painted  glass,  end  thie  lamp  Yews- 
tian  isurron,  of  a  else  and  quality  sneh  as  at  that  period  TVfcnoe  canal 
not  make,  which  reflected  on  every  side  of  the  Sftuneflse  .aa^rsmsai 
These  had  formerly  also  rejected  a  gay  and  builljaat  eems^  fit  Isjehafl 
been  the  state  room  of  the  chateau,  and  here  the  mejofrsasiena^amhttf 
4i»  --wm;^  t^t  «»T^  p— »  «*  ^  jw^^  fft  ip>  inrfiasi    If  the 

wand  of  a  magician  could  nave  recalled  the  veeiseesl  sV°eYs\aiaawci 
them  vanished  even  from  the  earth,  that  ones  had  peesed  oMrSew 
polished  mirrors,  what  a  varied  and  contrasted  meemns  vrosjM  they 
nave  exhibited  with  the  present  I  Now,  instead  of  e  hlaee  oC.hghH 
and-*  splendid  and  busy  crowd,  they  reflected  only  the  i*y*  e/«e)e>eas 
£^w*'~rs"g1<i"'ri  wk*a*  *H^""f ^M  *y,  —^  ^th11  "imn^earrsji  ts 
snow  the  three  forlorn  figures  that  stood  surveying  the  room,  end  the 
spacious  and  dusky  walls  around  them. 

Ah !  said  the  count  to  Henri,  awaking  from  his  deep  reverie,  how 
the  scene  is  changed  since  last  I  saw  itt  I  was  a  young  man  then, 
and  the  marchioness  was  alive  and  in  her  bloom;  many  other  persons 
were  here,  too,  who  are  now  no  more!  There  stood  the  orchestra, 
here  we  tripped  in  many  a  sprightly  maze— the  walls  echoing  to  the 
dance !  Now,  they  resound  only  one  feeble  voice,  and  even  that  wDl, 
ere  long,  be  heard  no  more !  My  son,  remember  that  I  waa  once  at 
young  as  yourself,  and  that  you  must  pass  away  like  those  who  have 
preceded  you — like  those  who,  as  they  sung  and  danced  in  this  once 
gay  apartment,  forgot  that  years  are  made  up  of  momenta,  and  that 
every  step  they  took  carried  them  nearer  to  their  graves.  But  such 
reflections  are  useless,  I  had  almost  said  criminal,  unless  they  teach 
us  to  prepare  for  eternity,  since  otherwise  they  cloud  our  present  hap- 
piness, without  guiding  us  to  a  future  one.  But  enough  of  this— let  as 
go  on. 

Ludovioo  now  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  and  the  count,  as  hs 
entered,  was  struck  with  the  funeral  appearance  which  the  dark  arras 
gave  to  it.  lie  approached  the  bed  with  an  emotion  of  solemnity,  and, 
perceiving  it  to  be  covered  with  the  pall  of  black  velvet,  paused. 
What  can  this  mean?  said  he,  as  he  gazed  upon  it. 

I  have  heard,  my  lord,  said  Ludovico,  as  he  stood  at  the  feet,  look- 
ing within  the  canopied  curtains,  that  the  Lady  Marchioness  de  ViOe* 
roi  died  in  this  chamber,  and  remained  here  till  she  was  removed  to  bo 
buried ;  and  this,  perhaps,  signor,  may  account  for  the  pall. 

The  count  made  no  reply,  but  stood  for  a  few  momenta  engaged  in 
though^  and  evidently  much  affected.  Then,  turning  to  Ludovico,  he 
asked,  him  with  a  serious  air,  whether  he  thought  his  courage  would 
support  him  through  the  night?    If  you  doubt  this,  said  the  count,  do 
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b  ashamed  to  own  it ;  I  will  release  you  from  your  engagement, 
•ut  exposing  you  to  the  triumphs  of  your  fellow-servants, 
lovico  paused ;  pride,  and  something  very  like  fear,  seemed  strug- 
in  his  breast.    Pride,  however,  was  victorious ; — he  blushed,  and 
citation  ceased. 

,  my  lord,  said  he,  I  will  go  through  with  wliat  I  have  begun ; 
am  grateful  for  your  consideration.  On  that  hearth  I  will  make 
and  with  the  good  cheer  in  this  basket,  I  doubt  not  I  shall  do 

it  so,  said  the  count ;  but  how  will  you  beguile  the  tediou&ness  of 
ght,  if  you  do  not  sleep. 

eii  I  am  weary,  my  lord,  replied  Ludovico,  I  shall  not  fear  to 
;  in  the  mean  while  I  have  a  book  that  will  entertain  me. 
11,  said  the  count,  I  hope  nothing  will  disturb  you ; — but  if  you 
1  be  seriously  alarmed  in  the  night,  come  to  my  apartment.  I 
too  much  confidence  in  your  good  sense  and  courage  to  believe 
rill  be  alarmed  on  slight  grounds,  or  suffer  the  gloom  of  this 
t>er,  or  its  remote  situation,  to  overcome  you  with  ideal  terrors. 
mtow  I  shall  have  to  thank  you  for  an  important  service ;  these 
i  shall  then  be  thrown  open,  and  my  people  will  bo  convinced  of 
error.  Good-night,  Ludovico,  let  me  see  you  early  in  the  morn- 
nd  remember  what  I  lately  said  to  you. 

ill,  my  lord ;  good-night  to  your  exeellenga—]et  me  attend  you 
jhe  light. 

lighted  the  count  and  Uenri  through  the  chambers  to  the  outer 
On  the  lauding-placo  stood  a  lamp,  which  one  of  the  affrighted 
its  had  left,  and  Henri,  as  he  took  it  up,  again  bid  Ludovico 
uight,  who,  having  respectfully  returned  the  wish,  closed  the 
upon  them,  and  fastened  it.  Then,  as  he  retired  to  the  bedcham- 
e  examined  the  rooms  through  which  he  passed  with  more  mi- 
ess  than  he  had  done  before,  for  he  apprehended  that  some  per- 
ight  have  concealed  himself  in  them,  for  the  purpose  of  frighten- 
in.  No  one,  however,  but  himself  was  in  these  chambers,  and 
ig  open  the  doors  through  which  he  passed,  he  came  again  to  the 
drawing-room,  whose  spaciousness  and  silent  gloom  somewhat 
him.  For  a  moment  he  stood,  looking  back  through  the  long 
f  rooms  he  had  quitted,  and  as  he  turned,  perceiving  a  light  and 
vn  figure  reflected  in  one  of  the  large  mirrors,  he  started.  Other 
*,  too,  were  seen  obscurely  on  its  dark  surface,  but  ho  paused  not 
amine  them,  and  returned  hastily  into  the  bedroom,  as  he  sur- 
.  which,  he  observed  the  door  of  the  oriel,  and  opened  it.  All 
a  was  still.  On  looking  round,  his  eye  was  arrested  by  the  por- 
>f  the  deceased  marchioness,  upon  which  he  gazed  for  a  consid- 
>  time  with  great  attention  and  some  surprise ;  and  then,  having 
ined  the  closet,  he  returned  into  the  bedroom,  where  he  kindled 
k1  Are,  the  bright  blaze  of  which  revived  his  spirits,  which  had 
l  to  yield  to  the  gloom  and  silence  of  the  place,  for  gusts  of  wind 
broke  at  intervals  this  silence.  He  now  drew  a  small  table  and 
ir  near  the  fire,  took  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  cold  provisions 
:'  his  basket,  and  regaled  h'mself.    When  he  had  finished  his  re- 
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post,  he  laid  his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  not  feeling  disposed  to  sleep, 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  book  he  liad  spoken  of.  It  was  a  volume  of 
old  Provencal  tales.  Having  stirred  the  tire  into  a  brighter  blaze, 
trimmed  his  lamp,  and  drawn  his  chair  upon  the  hearth,  lie  began  to 
read,  and  his  attention  was  soon  wholly  occupied  by  the  see  sea  which 
the  page  disclosed. 

The  count,  meanwhile,  had  returned  to  the  sup{>er-rooui,  whither 
those  of  the  party  who  had  attended  him  to  the  north  apartment  had 
retreated,  upon  hearing  Dorotheas  scream,  and  who  were  now  earnest 
in  their  inquiries  concerning  those  chaml>ers.  The  count  rallied  hi? 
guests  on  their  precipitate  retreat,  and  on  their  superstitious  inclina- 
tion which  had  occasioned  it ;  and  this  led  to  the  question,  whether 
the  spirit,  after  it  has  quitted  the  body,  is  ever  permitted  to  revisit  the 
earth ;  and  if  it  is,  whether  it  was  possible  for  spirits  to  become  visible 
to  the  sense  f  The  baron  was  of  opinion,  that  the  first  was  probable: 
and  he  endeavored  to  justify  this  opinion  by  respectable  authorities', 
both  ancient  and  modern,  which  he  quoted.  The  count,  however,  was 
decidedly  against  him ;  and  a  long  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the 
usual  arguments  on  these  subjects  were,  on  both  sides,  brought  forward 
with  skill,  and  discussed  with  candor,  but  without  converting  either 
party  to  the  opinion  of  his  opponent.  The  effect  of  their  conversation 
on  their  auditors  was  various.  Though  the  count  had  much  the  sujh.*- 
riority  of  the  baron  in  point  of  argument,  he  had  considerablv  fewer 
adherents;  for  that  love,  so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  of  whatever 
is  able  to  distend  its  faculties  with  wonder  and  astonishment,  attached 
the  majority  of  the  company  to  the  side  of  the  baron ;  and  though 
many  of  the  count's  propositions  were  unanswerable,  his  opponent" 
were  inclined  to  believe  this  the  consequence  of  their  own  want  of 
knowledge  on  so  abstract  a  subject,  rather  than  that  arguments  did  not 
exist  which  were  forcible  enough  to  conquer  his. 

Blanche  was  pale  with  attention,  till  the  ridicule  in  her  father's 
glance  called  a  blush  upon  her  countenance,  and  she  then  endeavored 
to  forget  the  superstitious  tales  she  had  been  told  in  her  convent. 
Meanwhile,  Emily  had  been  listening  with  deep  attention  to  the  discus- 
sion of  what  was  to  her  a  very  interesting  question,  and  remembering 
the  appearance  she  had  witnessed  in  the  apartment  of  the  late  mar- 
chioness, she  was  frequently  chilled  with  awe.  Several  times  she  was 
on  the  point  of  mentioning  what  she  had  seen,  but  the  fear  of  giving 
pain  to  the  count,  and  the  dread  of  his  ridicule,  retrained  her;  and 
awaiting  in  anxious  expectation  the  event  of  Ludovico's  intrepidity,  she 
determined  that  her  future  silence  should  depend  upon  it. 

When  the  party  had  separated  for  the  night,  and  the  count  retired 
to  his  dressing-room,  the  remembrance  of  the  desolate  scenes  be  had 
lately  witnessed  in  his  own  mansion,  deeply  affected  him,  but  at  length 
he  was  roused  from  his  reverie  and  silence.  What  music  is  that  I  hear/ 
said  he,  suddenly,  to  his  vallet.     Who  plays  at  this  late  hour? 

The  man  made  no  reply;  and  the  count  continued  to  listen,  and  then 
added.  That  is  no  common  musician;  he  touches  the  instrument  with 
a  delicate  hand — who  is  it,  Pierre? 

My  lord !  said  the  man,  hesitatingly. 
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Who  plays  that  instrument?  repeated  the  count. 

Does  not  your  lordship  know,  teen  ?  said  the  volet. 

What  mean  you  ?  said  the  count,  somewhat  sternly. 

Nothing,  my  lord,  I  meant  nothing,  rejoined  the  man,  submissively — 
only — that  music — goes  about  the  house  at  midnight  often,  and  I 
thought  your  lordship  might  have  heard  it  before.  f , 

Music  goes  about  the  house  at  midnight !    Poor  fellow !  does  nobody  ;/ 
dance  to  the  music,  too  f 

It  is  not  in  the  chateau,  I  believe,  my  lord ;  the  sounds  come  from 
the  woods,  they  say,  though  they  seem  so  near ; — but  then  a  spirit  can 
do  any  thing. 

Ah,  poor  fellow,  said  the  count,  I  perceive  you  are  as  silly  as  the 
rest  of  them;  to-morrow  you  will  be  convinced  of  your  ridiculous 
error.    But,  hark  1 — what  voice  is  that  f 

Oh,  my  lord !  that  is  the  voice  we  often  hear  with  the  music. 

Often  1  said  the  count :  how  often,  pray  f    It  is  a  very  fine  one. 

Why,  my  lord,  I  myself  have  not  hoard  it  more  than  two  or  three 
times,  but  there  are  those  who  have  lived  here  longer,  that  have  heard 
it  often  enough. 

What  a  swell  was  that!  exclaimed  the  count,  as  he  still  listened — 
and  now,  what  a  dying  cadence  1  This  is  surely  something  more  than 
mortal! 

That  is  what  they  say,  my  lord,  said  the  vallet ;  they  say  it  is  no- 
thing mortal  that  utters  it ;  and  if  I  might  say  my  thoughts — 

Peace!  said  the  count;  and  he  listened  till  the  strain  died  away. 

This  is  strange!  said  he,  as  he  turned  from  the  window.  Close  the 
casements,  Pierre. 

Pierre  obeyed,  and  the  count  soon  after  dismissed  him,  but  did  not 
so  soon  lose  the  remembrance  of  the  music,  which  long  vibrated  in  his 
fancy  in  tones  of  melting  sweetness,  while  surprise  and  perplexity  en- 
gaged his  thoughts. 

Ludovico,  meanwhile,  in  his  remote  chamber,  heard  now  and  then 
the  faint  echo  of  a  closing  door  as  the  family  retired  to  rest,  and  then 
the  hall  clock,  at  a  great  distance,  strike  twelve.  It  is  midnight,  said 
he,  and  he  looked  suspiciously  round  the  spacious  chamber.  The  fire 
on  the  hearth  was  now  nearly  expiring,  for  his  attention  having  been 
engaged  by  the  book  before  liiin,  he  had  forgotten  every  thine  besides ; 
but  he  soon  added  fresh  wood,  not  because  he  was  cold,  though  the 
night  was  stormy,  but  because  he  was  cheerless;  and  having  again 
trimmed  his  lamp,  he  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  drew  his  chair  nearer 
to  the  crackling  blaze,  tried  to  be  deaf  to  the  wind  that  howled  mourn- 
fully at  the  casements,  endeavored  to  abstract  his  mind  from  the  mel* 
anclioly  that  was  stealing  upon  him,  and  again  took  up  his  book.  It 
had  been  lent  to  him  by  Dorothee,  who  had  formerly  picked  it  up  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  the  marquis's  library,  and  who,  having  opened  it, 
and  perceived  some  of  the  marvels  it  related,  had  carefully  preserved 
it  lor  her  own  entertainment,  its  condition  giving  her  some  excuse  for 
detaining  it  from  its  pro(>er  station.  The  damp  corner  into  which  it 
had  fallen  had  caused  the  cover  to  be  disfigured  and  mouldy,  and  the 
leaves  to  be  so  discolored  with  spots  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
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the  letters  could  be  traced.  The  fictions  of  the  Provencal  writers, 
whether  drawn  from  the  Arabian  legends  brought  by  the  Saracens  into 
Spain,  or  recounting  the  chivalric  exploits  performed  by  the  crusaders 
whom  the  troubadours  accompanied  to  the  East,  were  generally  splen- 
did, and  always  marvellous,  both  in  scenery  and  Incident ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  Dorothea  and  Ludovico  should  be  fascinated  by  inven- 
tions which  had  captivated  the  careless  imagination  of  every  rank  of 
society  in  a  former  age.  Some  of  the  tales,  however,  in  the  book  now 
before  Ludovico,  were  of  simple  structure,  and  exhibited  nothing  of 
the  magnificent  machinery  and  heroic  manners  which  usually  charac- 
terized the  fables  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  of  this  description  wa« 
the  one  ho  now  happened  to  open ;  which  in  its  original  style  was  of 
great  length,  but  which  may  be  thus  shortly  related.  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  it  is  strongly  tinctured  with  the  superstition  of  the  times. 

THE  PROVENCAL  TALE 

There  lived,  in  the  province  of  Brctagne,  a  noble  baron,  famous  for 
his  magnificence  and  courtly  hospitalities.  His  castle  was  graced  with 
ladies  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  thronged  with  illustrious  blights ;  for 
the  honors  he  paid  to  feats  of  chivalry  invited  the  brave  of  distant  conn- 
tries  to  enter  his  lists,  and  his  court  was  more  splendid  than  those  of 
many  princes.  Eight  minstrels  were  retained  in  his  service,  who  used 
to  sing  to  their  harps  romantic  fictions  taken  from  the  Arabians,  or  ad- 
ventures of  chivalry  that  befell  knights  during  the  crusades,  or  the 
martini  deeds  of  the  baron,  their  lord  ; — while  he,  surrounded  by  his 
knights  and  ladies,  banqueted  in  the  great  hall  of  his  castle,  where  the 
costly  tapestry  that  adorned  the  walls  with  pictured  exploits  of  hi* 
ancestors,  the  casements  of  painted  glass  enriched  with  armorial  bear- 
ings, the  georgeous  banners  that  waved  along  the  roof,  the  sumptuous 
canopies,  the  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  that  glittered  on  the  sideboards, 
the  numerous  dishes  that  covered  the  tables,  the  number  and  gay  live- 
ries of  the  attendants,  with  the  chivalric  and  splendid  attire  of  the 
guests,  united  to  form  a  scene  of  magnificence,  such  as  wo  may  not  hope 
to  see  in  these  degenerate  days. 

Of  the  baron  the  following  adventure  is  related.  One  night,  having 
retired  late  from  the  banquet  to  his  chamber,  and  dismissed  his  attend- 
ants, he  was  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  of  a  noble  air, 
but  of  a  sorrowful  and  dejected  countenance.  Believing  that  this  per- 
son had  been  secreted  in  the  apartment,  since  it  appeared  impossible  he 
could  have  lately  passed  the  anteroom  unobserved  by  the  pages  in 
waiting,  who  would  have  prevented  this  intrusion  on  their  lord,  tin- 
baron,  calling  loudly  for  Ids  people,  drew  his  sword,  which  he  had  nor 
yet  taken  from  hw  side,  and  stood  upon  his  defence.  The  strantrer. 
blowly  advancing  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear:  that  he 
came  with  no  hostile  design,  but  to  communicate  to  him  a  terrible  se- 
cret, which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  know. 

The  baron,  appeased  by  the  courteous  manners  of  the  stranger,  after 
surveying  him  for  some  time  in  silence,  returned  his  sword  into  the 
ficahhard,  and  desired  him  to  explain  the  means  by  which  he  had  ob- 
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tained  acorn  to  the  chamber,  and  the  purpose  of  this  extraordinary 
visit. 

Without  answering  either  of  these  inquiries,  the  stranger  said,  that  he 
could  not  then  explain  himself,  but  that  if  the  baron  would  follow  him  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  castle  walls,  he  would 
there  convince  him  that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  disclose. 

This  proposal  again  alarmed  the  baron,  who  would  scarcely  believe 
that  the  stranger  meant  to  draw  him  to  so  solitary  a  spot  at  this  hour 
of  the  night,  without  harboring  a  design  against  his  life ;  and  he  refused 
to  go,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  stranger's  purpose  was 
an  honorable  one,  he  would  not  persist  in  refusing  to  reveal  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  in  the  apartment  where  they  were. 

While  he  spoke  this,  he  viewed  the  stranger  still  more  attentively 
than  before,  but  observed  no  change  in  his  countenance,  nor  any  symp- 
tom that  might  intimate  a  consciousness  of  evil  design.  He  was  habit- 
ed like  a  knight,  was  of  a  tall  and' majestic  stature,  and  of  dignified  and 
conrteous  manners.  Still,  however,  he  refused  to  communicate  the 
subject  of  his  errand  in  any  place  but  that  he  had  mentioned  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  gave  hints  concerning  the  secret  he  would  disclose,  that 
awakened  a  degree'of  solemn  curiosity  in  the  baron,  which  at  length  in- 
duced him  to  consent  to  accompany  the  stranger  on  certain  conditions. 

Sir  knight,  said  he,  I  will  attend  you  to  the  forest,  and  will  take  with 
me  only  four  of  my  people,  who  shall  witness  our  conference. 

To  this,  however,  the  knight  objected. 

What  I  wonld  disclose,  said  he  with  solemnity,  is  to  you  alone.  There 
are  only  three  living  persons  to  whom  the  circumstance  is  known :  it 
is  of  more  consequence  to  you  and  your  house  than  I  shall  now  explain. 
Jr.  future  years  you  will  look  back  to  this  night  with  satisfaction  or  re- 
pentance, accordingly  as  you  now  determine.  As  you  would  hereafter 
prosper — follow  me ;  I  pledge  you  the  honor  of  a  knight,  that  no  evil 
shall  befall  you.  If  you  are  contented  to  dare  futurity — remain  in  your 
chamber,  and  I  will  depart  as  I  came. 

Sir  knight,  replied  the  baron,  how  is  it  possible  that  my  future  peace 
can  depend  upon  my  present  determination  ! 

That  is  not  now  to  be  told,  said  the  stranger :  I  have  explained  my- 
self to  the  utmost.  It  is  late ;  if  you  follow  me,  it  must  be  quickly ; 
you  will  do  well  to  consider  the  alternative. 

The  baron  mused,  and,  as  he  looked  upon  the  knight,  he  perceived 
his  countenance  assume  a  singular  solemnity. 

[Here  Ludovico  thought  he  heard  a  noise,  and  he  threw  a  glance 
round  the  chamber,  and  then  held  up  the  lamp  to  assist  his  observation ; 
bnt  not  perceiving  any  thing  to  confirm  his  alarm,  he  took  up  the  book 
again,  and  pursued  the  story.] 

The  baron  paced  his  apartment  for  some  time  in  silence,  impressed 
by  the  words  of  the  stranper,  whose  extraordinary  request  he  feared  to 
grant,  and  feared  also  to  refuse.  At  length,  lie  said,  Sir  knight,  you  are 
utterly  unknown  to  me ;  tell  me,  yourself, — is  it  reasonable  that  1  should 
trust  myself  alone  with  a  stranger,  at  this  hour,  in  a  solitary  forest? 
Tell  me,  at  least,  who  you  are,  and  who  assisted  to  secrete  you  in  this 
chamber. 
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.  The k*iatefrowneda* these  kite  words,  and 
then,  with  a  oountenanoe  somewhat  stern,  he  said,  - 

I  an>*an  Eagbah  knight;  I  am  tailed  Sir  fiery*  of 

mj  deefli  are  not  unknown  at  the  Holy  Otar,  whence  I  was 
my  native  lend,  when  I  wit  benjajrted  ia  the  aaigftnori 

YosnMsaiae  W  not  urtjan  a  to  lame,  said  the  earon; 

»nV? <l>e  Wefo  taoked  iamajhtflyQ  Bt*whjr,ani 

to  enttrtafcTEtnte  kniafct*  did  not  yew  herald 
did  ye*  not  apgatr  at  the  baaqnet,  where  year  _ 
been  welcomed,  metined  of  hiding  yoaratif  aaayeeeiloj 
royohamber  at  midnight  I 

Theetranger frowned,  and turned away  hi  ■■■  »■, .. 
peateerthe  questions. 

\  come  not  aaid  the  knkht,  to  answer  io^eirie^be^ae  r^e^teav 
If  jwa  would  know  mora,  follow  ma,  and  at^Ipledejete^heewrefe 
bright  that  yon  shau  return  m  safety .  Beqniekiny#urdeaera^aa1mi 
—I  meet  be  gone. 

falter  some  frrther  hesitation,  the  barom  tlnfeimlaod  t*  Mow  eht 
snjmfar,  and  to  ate  the  remit  of  hie  estmordinary  reaneat;  awJnaav 
fbre  again  drew  forth  hfa  sword,  and,  tekioc  opalao^  badenWhaigat 
lead  on.  The  latter  obeyed,  and,  opening  the  door  of  the  chamber,  they 
passed  into  the  anteroom,  where  the  baron,  surprised  to  find  all  his 
pages  asleep,  stopped,  and,  with  hasty  violence,  was  going  to  reprimand 
them  for  their  carelessness,  when  the  knight  waved  hie  hand,  and  looked 
so  expressly  upon  the  baron,  that  the  latter  restrained  his  resentment, 
and  passed  on. 

The  knight,  having  descended  a  staircase,  opened  a  secret  door,  which 
the  baron  had  believed  was  known  only  to  himself  and  proceeding 
through  several  narrow  and  winding  passages,  came  at  length  to  aamtfl 
gate  that  opened  beyond  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile,  the  baron 
followed  in  silence  and  amassment,  on  perceiving  that  these  secret  pat- 
sages  were  so  well  known  to  a  stranger,  and  felt  inclined  to  return  from 
an  adventure  that  appeared  to  partake  of  treachery  as  well  as  danger. 
Then,  considering  that  he  was  armed,  and  observing  the  courteous  and 
noble  air  of  his  conductor,  his  courage  returned,  he  blushed  that  it  had 
failed  him  for  a  moment,  and  he  resolved  to  trace  the  mystery  to  its 
source. 

He  now  found  himself  on  the  heathy  platform,  before  the  great  gates 
of  the  castle,  where  on  looking  up,  he  perceived  lights  glimmering  in 
the  different  easements  of  the  guests,  who  were  retiring  to  sleep ;  and, 
while  he  shivered  in  the  blast,  and  looked  on  the  dark  and  desolate 
scene  around  him,  he  thought  of  the  comforts  of  his  warm  chamber, 
rendered  cheerful  by  the  blaze  of  wood,  and  felt,  for  a  moment,  the  full 
contrast  of  his  present  situation. 

[Here  Lndovico  paused  a  moment,  and,  looking  at  his  own  fire,  gave 
it  a  brightening  stir.] 

The  wind  was  strong,  and  the  baron  watched  his  lamp  with  anxiety, 
expecting  every  moment  to  see  it  extinguished ;  but  though  the  flame 
wavered,  it  did  not  expire,  and  he  still  followed  the  stranger,  who  oftea 
sighed  as  he  went,  but  did  not  speak. 
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When  they  reached  the  borders  of  the  forest,  the  knight  turned  and 
raised  his  head,  as  it'  he  meant  to  address  the  baron,  but  then  closing 
his  lips  in  silence,  he  walked  on. 

As  they  entered  beneath  the  dark  and  spreading  boughs,  the  baron, 
affected  by  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  hesitated  whether  to  proceed, 
and  demanded  how  ranch  farther  they  were  to  go.  The  knight  replied 
by  a  gesture,  and  the  baron,  with  hesitating  steps  and  a  suspicious  eve, 
followed  through  an  obscure  and  intricate  path,  till,  having  proceeded 
a  considerable  way,  he  again  demanded  whither  they  were  going,  and 
refused  to  proceed  unless  he  was  informed. 

As  he  said  this,  he  looked  at  his  own  sword  and  at  the  knight  alter- 
nately, who  shook  his  head,  and  whose  dejected  countenance  disarmed 
the  baron  for  a  moment  of  suspicion. 

A  little  farther  is  the  place  whither  I  would  lead  von,  said  the 
stranger :  no  evil  shall  befall  you — I  have  sworn  it  on  the  honor  of  a 
knight. 

The  baron,  reassured  again,  followed  in  silence,  and  they  soon  ar- 
rived at  a  deep  recess  of  the  forest,  where  the  dark  and  lofty  chestnuts 
entirely  excluded  the  sky,  and  which  was  so  overgrown  with  under- 
wood that  they  proceeded  with  difficulty.  The  knight  sighed  deeply 
as  he  passed,  and  sometimes  paused ;  and  having  at  length  reached  a 
spot  where  the  trees  crowded  into  a  knot,  he  turned,  and,  with  a  ter- 
rific look,  pointing  to  the  ground,  the  baron  saw  there  the  body  of  a 
man,  stretched  at  its  length,  and  weltering  in  blood.  A  ghastly 
wound  was  on  the  forehead,  and  death  appeared  already  to  have  con- 
tracted the  features. 

The  baron,  on  perceiving  the  spectacle,  started  in  horror,  looked  at 
the  knight  for  explanation,  and  was  then  going  to  raise  the  body,  and 
examine  if  there  were  yet  any  remains  of  life ;  but  the  stranger,  wav- 
ing his  hand,  fixed  upon  him  a  look  so  earnest  and  mournful,  as  not 
only  much  surprised  iiim,  but  made  him  desist. 

But  what  were  the  baron's  emotions,  when,  on  holding  up  the  lamp 
near  the  features  of  the  corpse,  he  discovered  the  exact  resemblance  of 
the  stranger,  his  conductor,  to  whom  ho  now  looked  up  in  astonish- 
ment and  inquiry.  As  he  gazed,  he  perceived  the  countenance  of  the 
knight  change,  and  begin  to  fade,  till  his  whole  form  gradually  vanished 
from  his  astonished  sense.  While  the  baron  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  a 
voice  was  heard  to  utter  these  words : 

[Ludovico  started,  and  laid  down  the  book,  for  he  thought  he  heard 
a  voice  in  the  chamber,  and  he  looked  towards  the  bed,  where,  how- 
ever, he  saw  only  the  dark  curtains  and  the  pall.  He  listened,  scarcely 
daring  to  draw  his  breath,  but  heard  only  the  distant  roaring  of  the 
sea  in  the  storm,  and  the  blasts  that  rushed  by  the  casements ;  when, 
concluding  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  its  sighings,  he  took  up  the 
book  to  finish  the  story.] 

While  the  baron  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  a  voice  was  heard  to  utter 
these  words: 

The  body  of  Sir  Bevys  of  Lancaster,  a  noble  knight  of  England, 
lies  before  you.  He  was  this  night  waylaid  and  murdered,  as  he  jour- 
neyed from  the  Holy  City  towards  his  native  land.    Respect  the  honor 
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or  twiee  started  from  his  imperfect  atmnbera,  mias^iimghessrwaBsna's 
face  loofcmg  over  the  hkh  W  of  Ma  ariaahslf.  ifea  Mem  had  to 
atraury  narrated  kirn,  that,  wkn  he  raised  Mi  njiw  In  alienist  in 
peeted  to  seat  other  eyes  fixed  «pon  Us  own;  and  he  qeftfted  Mi  east, 
a*d  looked  beMnd  the  chair,  before  he  felt  perfectly  cunilucejd  that  an 
person  was  there. 
Thus  closed  the  hoar. 


CHAPTER    XLVIL 

Enjoy  the  honey  beery  dew  of  timber; 
Tbon  boot  bo  figure  nor  no  ftmtMJM, 
Whtan  boor  core  dr»w»  In  the  braiao  of 
Therefore  thoa  ileepeetso  toond." 


Tirc  count,  who  had  slept  little  during  the  night,  rose  early,  and 
anxious  to  speak  with  Ludovico,  went  to  the  north  apartment ;  but 
the  outer  door  having  been  fastened  on  the  preceding  night,  he  was 
obliged  to  knock  loudly  for  admittance.  Neither  the  knocking  nor  his 
voice  was  heard ;  but  considering  the  distance  of  this  door  from  the 
bedroom,  and  that  Ludovico,  wearied  with  watching,  had  probably 
fallen  into  a  deep  sleep,  the  count  was  not  surprised  on  receiving  no 
answer,  and  leaving  the  door,  he  went  down  to  walk  in  his  grounds. 

It  was  a  grav  autumnal  morning.  The  sun,  rising  over  Provence, 
gave  only  a  feeble  light,  as  his  rays  struggled  through  the  vapors  that 
ascendea  from  the  sea,  and  floated  heavily  over  the  wood-tops,  which 
were  now  varied  by  many  a  mellow  tint  of  autumn.  The  storm  was 
passed,  but  the  waves  yet  violently  agitated,  and  their  course  was 
traced  by  long  lines  of  foam,  while  not  a  breeze  fluttered  in  the  sails  of 
the  vessels  near  the  shore  that  were  weighing  anchor  to  depart.  The 
•till  gloom  of  the  hour  was  pleasing  to  the  count,  and  he  pursued  his 
way  through  the  woods,  rank  in  deep  thought 
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Emily  also  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  took  her  customary  walk 
along  the  brow  of  the  promontory  that  overhang  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  mind  was  now  not  occupied  with  the  occurrences  of  the  chateau, 
and  Valancourt  was  the  subject  of  her  mournful  thoughts;  whom  she 
had  not  yet  taught  herself  to  consider  with  indifference,  though  her 
judgment  constantly  reproached  her  for  the  affection  that  lingered  in 
her  heart  after  her  esteem  for  him  was  departed.  Remembrance  fre- 
quently gave  her  his  parting  look,  and  the  tones  of  his  voice,  when  he 
bade  her  a  last  farewell ;  and  some  accidental  associations  now  recall- 
ing these  circumstances  to  her  fancy  with  peculiar  energy,  she  shed 
bitter  tears  at  the  recollection. 

Having  reached  the  watch-tower,  she  seated  herself  on  the  broken 
steps,  and  in  melancholy  dejection  watched  the  waves  half  hid  in  va- 
por, as  they  came  rolling  towards  the  shore,  and  threw  up  their  light 
spray  around  the  rooks  below.  Their  hollow  murmur,  and  the  obscur- 
ing mists  that  came  in  wreaths  up  the  cliffs,  gave  a  solemnity  to  the 
scene  which  was  iu  harmony  with  the  temper  of  her  mind,  and  she 
sat  given  up  to  the  remembrance  of  past  times,  till  this  became  too 
painful,  and  she  abruptly  quitted  the  place.  On  passing  the  little  gate 
of  the  watch-tower,  she  observed  letters  engraved  on  the  stone  post- 
ern, which  she  paused  to  examine,  and  though*  they  appeared  to  have 
been  rudely  cut  with  a  penknife,  the  characters  were  familiar  to  her : 
at  length,  recognizing  the  handwriting  of  Valancourt,  she  read,  with 
trembling  anxiety,  the  following  lines,  entitled 

8HIPWBIOI. 

"Tii  solemn  midnight !    On  thin  lonely  steep, 
Beneath  this  watch-tower's  desolated  wall. 
Where  mystle  shape*  the  wanderer  appall, 
I  rest;  and  riew  below  the  desert  deep. 
As  through  tempestuous  elonds  the  moon's  cold  light 
Gleams  of  the  ware.    Viewless,  the  winds  of  night 
With  loud  mysterious  force  the  billows  sweep, 
And  sullen  roar  the  surges  Ikr  below. 
In  the  still  pauses  of  the  gnat  I  hear 
The  voiee  of  spirits,  rising  sweet  and  alow, 
And  oft  among  the  clouds  their  forms  appear. 
Bat  hark  I  what  shriek  of  death  comes  in  the  gale, 
And  in  the  distant  ray  what  glimmering  sail 
Bends  to  the  storm  T— Now  sinks  the  note  of  tsar  I 
And,  wretched  mariners  I— no  more  shall  day 
Unclose  his  cheering  eye  to  light  ye  on  your  way  S 

From  these  lines  it  appeared  that  Valancourt  had  visited  the  tower; 
that  he  had  probably  been  here  on  the  preceding  night,  for  it  was  such  a 
one  as  they  described,  and  that  he  had  left  the  building  very  lately, 
since  it  had  not  long  been  light,  and  without  light  it  was  impossible 
these  letters  could  have  been  cut.  It  was  thus  even  probable  that  he 
might  be  yet  in  the  gardens. 

As  these  reflections  passed  rapidly  over  the  mind  of  Emily,  they 
called  up  a  variety  of  contending  emotions,  that  almost  overcame  her 
spirits ;  but  her  first  impulse  was  to  avoid  him,  and  immediately  leav- 
ing the  tower,  she  returned  with  hasty  steps  towards  the  chateau.  As 
she  passed  along,  she  remembered  the  musio  she  had  lately  heard  neat 
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agitation  ahe  was  inofined  to  believe  that  ahe  had  then  hoard  andeem 
Valanoourt;  but  other  reoollsctions  soon  convinced  liar  of  her  error. 
On  tuning  into  a.  thicker  part  of  the  woods,  ahe  perooivnd  n  prsasa 
.walking  slowly  in  the  doom  at  eome  little  diatom* ;  and,  her  saved  ea- 
rned by  the  idee  of  him,  ahe  atarted  and  pansod,  imagining  thai  la 
beValaaeoart.  The  person  advanced  with  quicker  atepe^ao*  befae 
ahe  oonld  reoorer  recollection  enoogh  to  avoid  Unu  ho  opoko,  and  aha 
then  knew  the  toIoo  of  the  oomnt,wto  eaxreasod  eanae  anrpiaa  em 
finding  her  walking  at  ao  early  an  how,  and  made  a*  feeble  eJhet  to 
rally  her  on  her  love  of  eolitode.  But  ho  aeom  perceived  tfcde  to  ha 
more  o  aobjeet  of  concern  than  of  light  laighter;  and  onaneJnejMe 
manner.  aiftotiDnatabr  exnoBtnlaaad  with  XnuTv  on  shoe  lnola&a?n«'.a 

tneeaoToD 


availing  regret;  who,  though  ahe  acknowledged  the  jnatnoaeof  ill  ho 
said,  oonld  not  restrain  her  teara  while  ahe  did  eo;  and  h*ptneanty 
quitted  the  topic  ExpreeMng  avpriae  at  not  having  yet  kened  from 
his  friend  the  advocate  at  Avignon,  in  anawer  to  the  qneattone  pao- 
poeed  to  him  respecting  the  estates  of  the  lata  Madame  ¥nnfnmi  bo, 
with  friendly  aeaL  endeavored  to  cheer  Emily  with  hopee  ef  eetahbah* 
ing  her  claim  to  them;  while  ahe  felt  that  the  estates  oonld  now  eon- 
tribute  little  to  the  happiness  of  a  life  in  which  Valanoourt  had  no 
longer  an  interest. 

When  they  returned  to  the  chateau,  Emily  retired  to  her  apartment) 
and  Count  de  Villefort  to  the  door  of  the  north  chambers.  This  was 
still  fastened;  but  being  now  determined  to* arouse  Ludovioo,  he  re- 
newed his  calls  more  loudly  than  before;  after  which  a  total  silence 
ensued ;  and  the  count,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  be  heard  ineffectual, 
at  length  began  to  fear  that  some  accident  had  befallen  Ludovioo, 
whom  terror  of  an  imaginary  being  might  have  deprived  of  his  sen- 
ses. He  therefore  left  the  door  with  an  intention  of  summoning  his 
servants  to  force  it  open,  some  of  whom  he  now  heard  moving  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chateau. 

To  the  count's  inquiries,  whether  they  had  seen  or  heard  Ludovioo, 
they  replied,  in  affright,  that  not  one  of  them  had  ventured  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chateau  since  the  preceding  night 

He  sleeps  soundly,  then,  said  the  count,  and  is  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  outer  door,  which  is  fastened,  that  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
chambers  it  will  be  necessary  to  force  it.  Bring  an  instrument,  and 
follow  me. 

The  servant  stood  mute  and  dejected ;  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  all 
the  household  were  assembled,  that  the  count's  orders  were  obeyed. 
In  the  mean  time,  Dorothee  was  telling  of  a  door  that  opened  from  a 
gallery,  leading  from  the  great  staircase  into  the  last  anteroom  of  the 
saloon,  and  this  being  much  nearer  to  the  bedchamber,  it  appeared 
probable  that  Ludovioo  might  be  easily  awakened  by  an  attempt  to 
open  it.  Thither,  therefore,  the  count  went ;  but  his  voice  was  as  in- 
effectual at  this  door  as  it  liad  proved  at  the  remote  one;  and  now,  se- 
riously interested  for  Ludovioo,  he  was  himself  going  to  strike  upon 
the  door  with  the  instrument,  when  he  observed  its  singular  beauty, 
and  withheld  the  blow.  It  appeared  on  the  first  glance  to  be  of  ebony, 
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bo  dark  and  close  was  its  grain,  and  so  high  its  polish ;  but  it  proved 
to  be  only  of  larch-wood,  of  the  growth  of  Provence,  then  famous  for 
its  forests  of  larch.  The  beauty  of  its  polished  hue,  and  of  its  delicate 
carvings,  determined  the  count  to  spare  this  door,  and  he  returned  to 
that  leading  from  the  back  staircase,  which  being  at  length  forced,  he 
entered  the  first  anteroom,  followed  by  Henri,  and  a  few  of  the  most 
courageous  of  his  servants,  the  rest  awaiting  the  event  of  the  inquiry 
on  the  stairs  and  landing-place. 

All  was  silent  in  the  chambers  through  which  the  count  passed,  and 
having  reached  the  saloon,  he  called  loudly  upon  Ludovico;  after 
which,  still  receiving  no  answer,  he  threw  open  the  door  Of  the  bed- 
room and  entered. 

The  profound  stillness  within  confirmed  his  apprehensions  for  Ludo- 
vico, for  not  even  the  breathings  of  a  person  in  sleep  were  heard ;  and 
his  uncertainty  was  not  soon  terminated,  since  the  shutters  being  all 
closed,  the  chamber  was  too  dark  for  any  object  to  be  distinguished 
in  it. 

The  count  bade  a  servant  open  them,  who,  as  he  crossed  the  room  to 
do  so,  stumbled  over  something,  and  fell  to  the  floor,  when  his  cry  oc- 
casioned such  panic  among  the  few  of  his  fellows  who  had  ventured 
thus  far,  that  they  instantly  fled,  and  the  count  and  Henri  were  left  to 
finish  the  adventure. 

Henri  then  sprung  across  the  room,  and  opening  a  window-shutter, 
they  perceived  that  the  man  had  fallen  over  a  chair  near  the  hearth  in 
which  Ludovico  had  been  sitting;  for  he  sat  there  no  longer,  nor 
could  anywhere  be  seen  by  the  imperfect  light  that  was  admitted  into 
the  apartment.  The  count,  seriously  alarmed,  now  opened  other  shut- 
ters, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  examine  farther,  and  Ludovico  not 
yet  appearing,  he  stood  for  a  moment  suspended  in  astonishment,  and 
scarcely  trusting  his  senses,  till  his  eyes  glancing  on  the  bed,  he  ad- 
vanced to  examine  whether  he  was  there  asleep.  No  person,  how* 
ever,  was  in  it,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  oriel,  where  every  tiling  remain- 
ed as  on  the  preceding  night,  but  Ludovico  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

The  count  now  checked  his  amazement,  considering  that  Ludovico 
might  have  left  the  chambers  during  the  night,  overcome  by  the  ter- 
rors which  their  lonely  desolation  and  the  recollected  reports  concern- 
ing them  had  inspired.  Yet,  if  this  had  been  the  fact,  the  man  would 
naturally  have  sought  society,  and  his  fellow-servants  had  all  de- 
clared they  had  not  seen  him ;  the  door  of  the  outer  room  also  had 
been  found  fastened,  with  the  key  on  the  inside ;  it  was  impossible, 
therefore,  for  him  to  have  passed  through  that,  and  all  the  outer  doors 
of  this  suit  were  found,  on  examination,  to  be  bolted  and  locked,  with 
the  keys  also  within  them.  The  count,  being  then  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  the  lad  had  escaped  through  the  casements,  next  examined 
them ;  but  such  as  opened  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man, 
were  found  to  be  carefully  secured  either  by  iron  bars  or  by  shutters, 
and  no  vestige  appeared  of  any  person  having  attempted  to  pass  them ; 
neither  was  it  probable  that  Ludovico  would  have  incurred  the  risk  of 
breaking  his  neck  by  leaping  from  a  window,  when  he  might  have 
walked  safely  through  a  door. 
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The  mmbVS  amueinent  did  not  adank  ejf  words;  kwt  Im  ii*jhii 
once  mora  to  examine  the  bedroom,  where  wm  do  ueceruM  of  *V 
order,  except  that  occasioned  by  the  overthronr  of  the  chair,  ik 
wMoh  nod  stood  a  small  table;  and  on  this  Lodorioo*  sword,  Ms 
lamp,  Dm  book  he  had  Veen  reading,  and  the  remnant  of  Me  la*k  of 
wtoo,  Ptffl  remained.  At  the  foot  of  the  table,  too,  ma  tb«  basket 
wMi  Mm  fragibents  of  nrovtsloTL  and  wood. 

Henri  and  the  servant  now  ottered  their  astosoataMBt  wMlwi  it- 
serve;  and  flxmgh  the  count  said  Utile,  than  wm  a  miliineiieM  a  hfs 

NAuadt.    It  appeared  that  Ladcrrie*  «u  ke*> 

■  by  acme  ooiwealtd  passage,  ft*;  -th*  eenrt  eseH 


not  believe  that  any  ropei-natnrel  meana 

yet,  if  (here  wm  «ay  **en  passage,  It  ■ 

-*-  nld  retreat  tkitmaAH:  aerittw»etma  . 

Id  appear  by  winch  his  progress 
y  wiling  remained  as  met*  ta  orde 


etMaDyatrj 


rrjriarJMtkaSaMaew 
hia  vmaMjw  wmM  -M 


traced.  In  the  room*  every  wikng  remained  aamaeh  fu order  estfhs 
bad  jnat  walked  oot  by  the  common  way. 

The  ootnt  himself  assisted  hi  lifting  the-an»  with  wfatek  tkt  bed- 
chamber,  aatoon,  and  one  of  the  sMaroome  were  hang,  the*  aw  sjMtt 
df aeoTer  If  any  door  had  been  concealed  behind  ft ;  bnt  after  a  labori- 
ous search,  none  waa  found ;  and  he  at  length  quitted  the  apartment*, 
Iiaving  secnred  the  door  of  the  last  antechamber,  the  key  of  which  be 
took  into  his  own  possession.  He  then  gave  orders  that  strict  search 
should  bo  made  for  Ludovioo,  not  only  in  the  ohateao,  bat  In  the 
neighborhood,  and  retiring  with  Henri  to  his  closet,  they  remained 
there  in  conversation  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  whatever  was  the 
subject  of  it,  Henri  from  tills  hoar  lost  rauoh  of  hU  vivacity,  and  hit 
manners  were  particularly  grave  and  reserved,  whenever  the  topic, 
which  now  agitated  the  count's  family  with  wonder  and  alarm,  wsi 
ratrodnced. 

On  the  disappearing  of  ludovioo,  Baron  St.  Foil  seemed  strength- 
ened in  all  hia  former  opinions  concerning  the  probability  of  apjatri 
(tons  ■"       ""    "    ■  " 


which  rendered  It  more  Gable  to  the  inflnenee  of  superstition  in  g 
oral.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  from  this  period  the  baron  and 
adherents  became  more  bigoted  to  their  o 


while  the  terrors  of  the  connt's  servants  increased  to  an  ezoeas  that 
oeeenioned  many  of  them  to  quit  the  mansion  immediately,  and  the 
rest  remained  only  till  others  oonld  be  procured  to  supply  their 
places. 

The  most  strenuous  search  after  Ludovioo  proved  nniinnmanflil,  and 
after  several  days  of  indefatigable  inquiry,  poor  Annette  gave  herself 
np  to  despair,   and  the  other  inhabitant*  of  the  chateau  to  amaie- 

Eroily,  whose  mind  bad  been  deeply  affected  by  the  disastrous  fata 
of  the  late  marchioness,  and  with  the  mysterious  connection  whioh  she 
fancied  bad  existed  between  her  and  St.  Anbert,  was  particularly  im 
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pressed  by  the  late  extraordinary  event,  and  much  concerned  for  tho 
loss  of  Ludovico,  whose  integrity  and  faithful  services  claimed  both 
her  esteem  and  gratitude.  She  was  now  very  desirous  to  return  to  tho 
quiet  retirement  of  her  convent,  but  every  hint  of  this  was  received 
with  real  sorrow  by  the  Lady  Blanche,  and  affectionately  set  aside  by 
the  count,  for  whom  she  felt  much  of  the  respectful  love  and  admira- 
tion of  a  daughter,  and  to  whom,  by  Dorothea's  consent,  she  at  length 
mentioned  the  appearance  which  they  had  witnessed  in  the  chamber 
of  the  deceased  marchioness.  At  any  other  period  he  would  have 
smiled  at  such  a  relation,  and  have  believed  that  its  object  had  existed 
only  in  the  distempered  fancy  of  the  relator ;  but  he  now  attended  to 
Emily  with  seriousness,  and  when  she  concluded,  requested  of  her  a 

Sromise  that  this  occurrence  should  rest  in  silence.  Whatever  may 
e  the  cause  and  the  import  of  these  extraordinary  occurrences,  added 
the  count,  time  only  can  explain  them.  I  shall  keep  a  wary  eye  upon 
all  that  passes  in  the  chateau,  and  shall  pursue  every  possible  means 
of  discovering  the  fate  of  Ludovico.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  pru- 
dent and  silent.  I  will  myself  watch  in  tho  north  chambers ;  but  of 
this  we  will  say  nothing  till  the  night  arrives,  when  I  purpose 
doing  so. 

The  count  then  sent  for  Dorothee,  and  required  of  her  also  a  promise 
of  silence  concerning  what  she  had  already,  or  might  in  future,  witness 
of  an  extraordinary  nature ;  and  this  ancient  servant  now  related  to 
him  the  particulars  of  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi's  death,  with  some 
of  which  he  appeared  to  be  already  acquainted,  while  by  others  he  was 
evidently  surprised  and  agitated.  After  listening  to  this  narrative,  the 
count  retired  to  his  closet,  where  he  remained  alone  for  several 
hours ;  and,  when  he  again  appeared,  the  solemnity  of  his  manner 
surprised  and  alarmed  Emily,  but  she  gave  no  utterance  to  her 
thoughts. 

On  the  week  following  the  disappearance  of  Ludovico,  all  the  count's 
guests  took  leave  of  him,  except  the  baron,  his  son,  Monsieur  St.  Foix, 
and  Emily ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  soon  after  embarrassed  and  dis- 
tressed by  the  arrival  of  another  visitor,  Monsieur  Du  Pont,  which 
made  her  determine  upon  withdrawing  to  her  convent  immediately. 
The  delight  that  appeared  in  his  countenance,  when  he  met  her,  told 
that  he  brought  back  the  same  ardor  of  passion  which  had  formerly 
banished  him  from  Ohateau-le-Blanc.  He  was  received  with  reserve 
by  Emily,  and  with  pleasure  by  the  count,  who  presented  him  to  her 
with  a  smile  that  seemed  intended  to  plead  his  cause,  and  who  did 
not  hope  the  less  for  his  friend,  from  the  embarrassment  she  be- 
trayed. 

But  M.  Du  Pont,  with  truer  sympathy,  seemed  to  understand  her 
manner,  and  his  countenance  quickly  lost  its  vivacity,  and  sunk  into 
the  languor  of  despondency. 

On  the  following  day,  however,  he  sought  nn  opportunity  of  de- 
claring tho  purport  of  his  visit,  and  renewed  his  snit ;  a  declaration 
which  was  received  with  real  concern  by  Emily,  who  endeavored  to 
lessen  the  pain  she  might  inflict  by  a  second  rejection,  with  assurances 
tf  esteem  and  friendship:  yet  she  loft  him  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
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claimed  nod excited her tanderost  compassion;  «nAVh% 

ble  than  ever  of  the  impropriety  of  remaining  longer  at  the 

she  immediately  sought  the  count,  and  ooiiununioeted  to  htm  hermv 

tention  of  returning  to  the  convent. 

My  dear  Emily,  said  he,  I  observe  with  extreme  concent  the  fDaskm 
yon  are  enconraging--an  illusion  oommon  to  young  mad  seasftfe 
minds.  Your  heart  has  rcsaivod  a  severe  shook ;  yon  believe  yon  eta 
never  entirely  reoover  it;  *W  yon  will  encourage  tnia  beflet;  tfll  the 
habit  of  indulging  sorrow  wu\eobdiie  the  strength  of  y« 
discolor  vonr  fcturervicwa  wtthVmeltaaholy  regret.  Let 
this  illation,  and  awaken  von  to  a  sense  of  yonr  dangi 

Emily  smiled  monrnrully.    I  know  what  yon  wunfd  -nay,  my 
sir,  said  she,  and  I  am  prepared  to  answer  yon.    I  leal  the*  my  hatrt 
onm  never  know  a  second  aafeotion,  and  that-1  nmet  wsrar  kopaovea 
to  reeover  ha  tranquillity,  if  I  anfler  myself  to  eater  ntto  * 


know  that  yon  feel  att  this,  replied  the  oannt;  and  T  knam  alaa  thai 
e  will  overcome  these  ieeHnaa,  nnleet  yon  cherish  them  4a  astit 
and    pardon  me — with  romanno  tondsmusn.    Thenf  indeed,  time 


time  will  overcome  these  ieeHnaa,  nnlem  yon  cherish  them  4a  erftaia. 
me  with  romanno  tondsmusa.  Ilien,  indeM,  time  wm 
only  confirm  habit.    I  am  particularly  empowered  to  speak  on  thb 


subject,  and  to  sympathize  in  your  sufferings,  added  the  count,  with  so 
air  of  solemnity,  for  I  hinre  known  what  it  is  to  love,  and  to  lament  the 
object  of  my  love.  Yes,  continued  he,  while  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
I  have  suffered ! — but  those  times  have  passed  away — long  pasnori !  and 
I  can  now  look  back  upon  them  without  emotion. 

My  dear  sir,  said  Emily,  timidly,  what  mean  those  tears  t  they  apeak, 
I  fear,  another  language—they  plead  for  me. 

They  are  weak  tears,  for  they  are  useless  ones,  replied  the  count, 
drying  them ;  I  would  have  you  superior  to  such  weakness.  These, 
however,  are  only  faint  traces  of  a  grief  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
opposed  by  long-continued  effort,  might  have  lea  me  to  the  verge  of 
madness !  Judge  then  whether  I  have  not  cause  to  warn  von  Of-so 
indulgence  which  may  produce  so  terrible  an  effect,  and  which  must 
certainly,  if  not  opposed,  overcloud  the  years  that  otherwise  might  be 
happy.  M.  Dn  Pont  is  a  sensible  and  amiable  man,  who  has  long  been 
tenderly  attached  to  you ;  his  family  and  fortune  are  unexoeptiooable— 
after  what  I  have  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  I  should  rejoice 
in  your  felicity,  and  that  I  think  M.  Du  Pont  would  promote  it.  Do 
not  weep,  Emily,  continued  the  count,  taking  her  hand— there  it  hap- 
piness reserved  for  yon. 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  added,  in  a  firmer  voice,  I  do  not 
wish  that  you  should  make  a  violent  effort  to  overcome  your  feeling: 
all  I  at  present  ask  Is,  that  you  will  check  the  thoughts  that  would  lead 
on  to  a  remembrance  of  the  past;  that  yon  will  suffer  your  mind  to 

engaged  by  present  objects ;  that  you  will  allow  yourself  to  believe 


L° 


it  possible  you  may  yet  be  happy ;  and  that  you  will  sometimes  think 
with  complacency  of  poor  Du  Pont,  and  not  condemn  him  to  the  state 
of  despondency  from  which,  my  dear  Emily,  I  am  endeavoring  to 
withdraw  yon. 
Ah  I  my  dear  air,  said  Emily,  v  hile  her  tears  still  fell,  do  not  suffer 
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the  benevolence  of  your  wishes  to  mislead  Monsieur  Da  Pont  with  an 
expectation  that  I  can  ever  accept  his  band.  If  I  understand  my  own 
heart,  this  never  can  be ;  your  instruction  I  can  obey  in  almost  every 
other  particular  than  that  of  adopting  a  contrary  belief. 

Leave  me  to  understand  your  heart,  replied  the  count,  with  a  faint 
smile.  If  yon  pay  me  the  compliment  to  be  guided  by  my  advice  in 
other  instances,  I  will  pardon  your  incredulity  respecting  your  future 
conduot  towards  Monsieur  Du  Pont.  I  will  not  even  press  you  to  re- 
main longer  at  the  chateau  than  your  own  satisfaction  will  permit;  but 
though  I  forbear  to  oppose  your  present  retirement,  I  Bhall  urge  the 
claims  of  friendship  for  your  future  visits. 

Tears  of  gratitude  mingled  with  those  of  tender  regret,  while  Emily 
thanked  the  count  for  the  many  instances  of  his  friendship  she  had 
received  from  him,  promised  to  be  directed  by  his  advice  on  every 
subject  but  one,  and  assured  him  of  the  pleasure  with  which  she  should, 
at  some  future  period,  accept  the  invitation  of  the  countess  and  himself 
— if  Monsieur  Du  Pont  was  not  at  the  chateau. 

The  count  smiled  at  this  condition,  lie  it  so,  said  he;  meanwhile, 
the  convent  is  so  near  the  chateau,  that  my  daughter  and  I  shall  often 
visit  you ;  and  if  sometimes  we  should  dare  to  bring  you  another  visitor 
— will  you  forgive  us  ? 

Emily  looked  distressed,  and  remained  silent. 

Well,  rejoined  the  count,  I  will  pursue  the  subject  no  farther,  and 
must  now  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  having  pressed  it  thus  far.  Tou 
will,  however,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  been  urged  only 
by  a  sincere  regard  for  your  happiness,  and  that  of  my  amiable  friend 
Monsieur  Du  Pont. 

Emily,  when  she  left  the  count,  went  to  mention  her  intended  de- 
parture to  the  countess,  who  opposed  it  with  polite  expressions  of 
regret ;  after  which  she  sent  a  note  to  acquaint  the  lady  abbess  that 
she  .should  return  to  the  convent ;  and  thither  she  withdrew  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  day.  M.  Du  Pont,  in  extreme  regret,  saw  her 
depart,  while  the  count  endeavored  to  cheer  him  with  a  hope  that 
Emily  would  some  time  regard  him  with  a  more  favorable  eye.  She 
was  pleased  to  find  herself  once  more  in  the  tranquil  retirement  of  the 
convent,  where  she  experienced  a  renewal  of  all  the  maternal  kindness 
of  the  abbess,  and  of  the  sisterly  attentions  of  the  nuns.  A  report  of 
the  late  extraordinary  occurrence  at  the  chateau  had  already  reached 
them,  and  after  supper  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  it  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  in  the  convent  parlor,  whore  she  was  requested,  to 
mention  some  particulars  of  that  unaccountable  event.  Emily  was 
guarded  in  her  conversation  on  this  subject,  and  briefly  related  a  few 
circumstances  concerning  Ludovico,  whose  disappearance,  her  auditors 
almost  unanimously  agreed,  had  been  effected  by  supernatural  means. 

A  belief  had  so  long  prevailed,  said  a  nun,  who  was  called  Sister 
Frances,  that  the  chateau  was  haunted,  that  I  was  surprised  when  I 
heard  the  count  had  the  temerity  to  inhabit  it.  Its  former  possessor, 
I  fear,  had  some  deed  of  conscience  to  atone  for :  let  us  hope  that  the 
virtues  of  its  present  owner  would  preserve  him  from  the  punishment 
due  to  the  errors  of  the  last — if,  indeed,  he  was  criminal. 
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a  &f  adumuiaelle  Frr- 

ill  now  sat  In  slosit 
*  criminal,   his  punishment   iu    this    world  rm 

.  There  ni  a  nd«tara  of  wildM«  and  aolanuity  i*  no*  wwt  of 
MlMrfag  tU>  widen  track  iWW  iiiiiiHiflb/t  tat  nUhmliili 
repeated  b«  quaatien  wititort  noticing  tUMiMt  "uriiimi  if  Hi 


I  dam  a*  presume  tonjTbitiiw  lb  Mton,  i*iti*»i  Oaten  A» 

oca;  bat  I  have  heard  many  hMH  of  an,  nBMMan  natm  m- 

\      epaetiug  the  late  Marquk  tie  VUleroi,  and  answ  oi^  ft*  mm 

\    after  um  death  of  hie  Udj,  1m  gutted  nhataan-W^Btonn,  mid  mnt 

■  eaWwarde  nbmad  to  H.    1  waa  j^heanaA  the  fete  v  •»!  «**o>r/ 

Motion  It  fean  report:  aad  so  nam  years  have  wwd  sine*  tk*aew> 

enaoneaa  «M,  that  few  of  oar  ■WmEbbJ,  I  WUv>,  «ta  do  mn, 

But  I  oan,  said  the  ana  who  nan  before  spoken,  sad  whoaa  thai 


If ob,  thee,  mid  HadenMiealle  Feydean,  an  poaatUy  acquainted  with 
circumstances  that  enable  joa  to  judge  whether  he  wbb  criminal  or 
not,  and  what  was  the  crime  imputed  to  him. 

I  am,  replied  the  nan;  but  who  shall  dare  to scrutinise  my  thoughts \ 
who  ■hull  dare  to  pluck  out  my  opinion  t— God  only  I*  hie  judge,  and 
to  that  Judge  he  is  gone. 

Emily  looked  with  surprise  at  Sister  France*,  who  returned  her  i 
tigninoant  glance. 

I  only  requested 
if  the  subject  la  displeasing  to  you,  I  will  drop  It 

Displeasing  I  said  the  nun,  with  empbaau> — we  are  idle  talkers ;  we 
do  not  weigh  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  una:  dupUmaing  ia  a  poor 
word.  I  will  go  pray.  As  ahe  said  this,  aba  row  from  her  seat,  and, 
with  a  profound  sigh,  quitted  the  room. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this!  aaid  Emily,  when  ahe  waa  gone. 

It  is  nothing  extraordinary,  replied  Sister  Frances,  ahe  ia  often  thus; 
bnt  she  has  no  meaning  in  what  ahe  says ;  her  intellects  are  at  tints 
deranged.     Did  yon  never  see  her  thus  before  I 

Merer,  Mid  Emily.  I  have,  indeed,  sometime*  thought  that  then 
waa  the  melancholy  of  madness  in  her  look,  bat  never  before  perceived 
It  in  her  speech.    Poor  soul!  I  will  pray  for  herl 

Your  prayers,  then,  my  daughter,  will  unite  with  onra,  observed  thi 
lady  abbots ;  ahe  baa  need  of  them. 

Deer  lady,  aaid  Mademoiselle  Feydeau,  addressing  the  abbess,  what 
la  your  opinion  of  the  late  marquis  1  The  strange  oirenmstanoes  that 
have  occurred  at  the  chateau  have  eo  mueb  awakened  my  cariosity, 
that  I  shall  be  pardoned  the  question.  What  waa  his  Imputed  crime, 
and  what  the  punishment  to  which  Bister  Agnes  alluded! 

We  must  be  cautions  of  advancing  our  opinion,  said  the  abbess,  with 
an  air  of  reserve,  mingled  with  solemnity — we  must  be  cautious  of  ad- 
vancing our  opinion  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  I  will  not  take  upon  ma 
to  pronounce  that  the  late  marquis  was  criminal,  or  to  say  what  wai 
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the  crime  of  which  lie  was  suspected;  but,  concerning  the  punishment 
oar  daughter  Agnes  hinted,  I  know  of  none  he  suffered.  She  probably 
alluded  to  the  severe  one  which  an  exasperated  conscience  can  inflict. 
Beware,  my  children,  of  incurring  so  terrible  a  punishment — it  is  the 
purgatory  of  this  life !     The  late  marchioness  I  knew  well ;  she  was  a 

Eattern  to  such  as  live  in  the  world ;  nay,  our  sacred  order  need  not 
ave  blushed  to  copy  her  virtues  I  Our  holy  convent  received  her 
mortal  part;  her  heavenly  spirit,  I  doubt  not,  ascended  to  its  sanc- 
tuary. 

As  the  abbess  spoke  this,  the  last  bell  of  vespers  struck  up,  and  she 
rose.  Let  us  go,  my  children,  said  she,  and  intercede  for  the  wretched ; 
let  us  go  and  confess  our  sins,  and  endeavor  to  purify  our  souls  for  the 
heaven  to  which  the  is  gone  I 

Emily  was  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  this  exhortation,  and,  remem- 
bering her  father,  The  heaven  to  which  fa,  too,  is  gonel  said  she, 
faintly,  as  she  suppressed  her  sighs,  and  followed  the  abbess  and  nuns 
to  the  chapel. 


CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

■Be  thou  t  aptrit  of  health,  or  goblin  damnM, 
Bring  with  thee  tin  from  heaven,  or  Meets  from  hell, 
Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, 


-I  will  apeak  to  thee.* 


Count  db  Villejokt  at  length  received  a  letter  from  the  advocate 
at  Avignon,  encouraging  Emily  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  estates  of  the 
late  Madame  Montoni ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  messenger  arrived 
from*  Monsieur  Quesnel,  with  intelligence  that  made  an  appeal  to  the 
law  on  this  subject  unnecessary,  since  it  appeared  that  the  only  person 
wjio  could  have  opposed  her  claim  was  now  no  more.  A  friend  of  M. 
Quesnel,  who  resided  at  Venice,  had  sent  him  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Montoni,  who  had  been  brought  to  trial  with  Orsino,  as  his  supposed 
accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  Venetian  nobleman.  Orsino  was  found 
I  guilty,  oondemned,  and  executed  upon  the  wheel ;  but  nothing  being 
discovered  to  criminate  Montoni  ana  his  colleagues  on  this  charge,  they 
were  all  released  except  Montoni,  who,  being  considered  by  the  senate 
as  a  very  dangerous  person,  was,  for  other  reasons,  ordered  again  into 
confinement,  where  it  was  said  he  had  died  in  a  doubtful,  mysterious 
manner,  and  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned.  Tho 
authority  from  which  M.  Quesnel  had  received  this  information  would 
not  allow  him  to  douttf  its  truth ;  and  he  told  Emily  that  she  had  now 
only  to  lay  claim  to  the  estates  of  her  late  aunt,  to  secure  them ;  and 
added,  that  he  would  himself  assist  in  the  necessary  forms  of  this  busi- 
ness. The  term  for  which  La  Vallee  had  been  let  being  now  nearly 
expired,  he  acquainted  her  with  the  circumstance,  and  advised  her  to 


take  t*i  road  artifact,  through  TWflowe,  wftero  ha  prun*w»te  nea 
-    ■       -      .uld  Wlbr  her  to  take •-       -~       -  ■     ' 


the  lata  Madame  Motitoril ;  adding,  that  he  would  apart  her  any  6* 
oul  ties  that  migfct  occur  on  that  oaauton  from  the  want  of  aawiiMci 

on  the  subject,  and  feat  he  bettered  it  woaM  be  nnnraaarr  fcfhrU 

lui  ai  Tn  u) In  ill  mil  till  in  muli  B Ilm  imaml  nana 

'  An  increase  of  fortune  seemed  to  hare  airshed  tfrta  waajtea  ifc* 
neat  ia  M.  Qaamel  towarde  Ms  niece;  and  It  appeared  tkacbaetfr 
tained  more  respect  for  the  rich  betreta,  than  he  had  nw  Mt  eoasakv 
etoa  tor  the  poor  and  vnJHanded  orphan. 

Thapleaemv  wfthwhteh  aha  real irrt  this  ttttanbganae  was  cloodei 
when  aw  conaMared,  that  ha,  for  whos..  sake  sbe  hod  once  regrettri 
the  want  of  fortune,  wu  no  longer  worrit  v  of  sharing  it  with  her;  t»K 
remembering  the  frtendtr  admoBthmri  of  the  count,  she  checked  tti 
nwlaaehohr  reflection,  ead  endeavored  to  feel  only  gratitude  for  tt> 
unexpected  good  fiat  now  attended  her ;  while  it  formed  no  incoatid 
arable  part  of  h»r  satisfaction  to  know  that  Im  Vellee,  her  native  homt 
which  waa  endeared  to  her  by  ita  having  been  the  residence  of  her  pe- 
rente,  would  won  be  restored  to  bar  poaafaatoa.  Then  ana  naaaatti 
fix  her  future  residence;  for,- though  it  ooold  not  be  compared  win 
the  chateau  at  Toulouse,  either  for  extent  or  magnifloenoe,  ita  pkie*- 
ant  Boenes,  and  the  tender  remembranoei  that  haunted  them,  had 
claims  upon  her  heart  which  she  waa  not  inclined  to  sacrifice  to  orien- 
tation. She  wrote  immediately  to  thank  H.  Queanel  for  the  active  in- 
terest be  took  in  her  concern*,  and  to  say  that  ihe  would  meet  him  at 
Toulouse  at  the  appointed  time. 

When  Count  do  Villefort,  with  Blanche,  came  to  the  convent  to 
give  Emily  the  advice  of  the  advocate,  be  was  informed  of  the  contents 
of  M.  Qneenel's  letter,  and  gave  his  sincere  congratulations  on  the  oc- 
casion ;  but  she  observed,  that  when  the  first  expression  of  satMkr- 
tion  had  faded  from  his  countenance,  an  unusual  gravity  succeeded,  and 
she  scarcely  hesitated  to  inquire  ita  cause. 

It  baa  no  new  occasion,  replied  the  count  ■  I  ant  harassed  and  per- 
plexed by  the  confusion  into  which  my  family  is  thrown  by  their  fool- 
ish superstition.  Idle  reports  are  floating  round  me,  which  I  en 
neither  admit  to  be  true,  nor  prove  to  be  false ;  and  I  am  auo  verj 
anxious  about  the  poor  fellow,  Ludovioo,  concerning  whom  I  bare  not 
been  able  to  obtain  information.  Every  part  of  the  chateau,  and  every 
part  of  the  neighborhood  too,  has,  I  believe,  been  searched,  and  I  know 
I  not  what  farther  can  be  done,  since  I  have  already  offered  large 
[  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  trim.  The  keys  of  the  north  apartment  I 
have  not  suffered  to  be  out  of  my  possession  since  he  disappeared,  and 
I  mean  to  watch  in  tboee  chambers  myself  this  very  night. 

Emily,  seriously  alarmed  for  the  count,  united  her  entreaties  with 
those  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose. 

What  should  I  fear  I  said  he.  I  have  no  faith  in  supernatural  com- 
bats ;  and  for  human  opposition  I  shall  be  prepared ;  nay,  I  will  even 
promise  not  to  watch  alone. 

Bnt  who,  dear  air,  will  have  courage  enough  to  watch  witli  yonl 
■aid  Emily.  ' 
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My  son,  replied  the  count.  If  I  am  not  carried  off  in  the  night, 
added  he,  smiling,  you  shall  hear  the  result  of  my  adventure  to- 
morrow. 

The  count  and  Lady  Blanche  shortly  afterwards  took  leave  of  Emily, 
and  returned  to  the  chateau,  where  he  informed  Henri  of  his  intention, 
who,  not  without  some  secret  reluctance,  consented  to  be  the  partner 
of -his  watch;  and  when  the  design  was  mentioned  after  supi>cr,  the 
countess  was  terrified,  and  the  baron  and  M.  Du  Pont  joined  with 
her  in  entreating  that  he  would  not  tempt  his  fate  as  Ludovico  had 
done.  We  know  not,  added  the  baron,  the  nature  or  the  power  of  an 
evil  spirit ;  and  that  such  a  spirit  haunts  those  chambers  can  now,  I 
think,  scarcely  be  doubted.  Beware,  my  lord,  how  you  provoke  its 
vengeance,  since  it  has  already  given  us  one  terrible  example  of  its 
malice.  I  allow  it  may  be  probable  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
are  permitted  to  return  to  the  earth  only  on  occasions  of  high  import ; 
but  the  present  import  may  be  your  destruction. 

The  count  could  not  forbear  smiling.  Do  you  think  then,  baron,  said 
he,  that  my  destruction  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  draw  back  to 
earth  the  soul  of  the  departed?  Alas!  my  good  friend,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  such  means  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  any  individ- 
ual. Wherever  the  mystery  rests,  I  trust  I  shall  this  night  be  able  to 
detect  it.  You  know  I  am  not  superstitious.  I  know  yon  are  incred- 
ulous, interrupted  the  baron.  Well,  call  it  what  you  will ;  I  meant  to 
jay,  that  though  you  know  I  am  free  from  superstition — if  any  thing 
supernatural  has  appeared,  I  doubt  not  it  will  appear  to  me!  and  if 
any  strange  event  hangs  over  my  house,  or  if  any  extraordinary  trans- 
action has  formerly  been  connected  with  it,  I  shall  probably  be  made 
acquainted  with  it.  At  all  events  I  will  invite  discovery ;  and  that  I 
may  be  equal  to  a  mortal  attack,  which  in  good  truth,  my  friend,  is 
what  I  most  expect,  I  shall  take  care  to  be  well  armed. 

The  count  took  leave  of  his  family  for  the  night  with  an  assumed 
gayety,  which  but  ill  concealed  the  anxiety  that  depressed  his  spirits, 
and  retired  to  the  north  apartments,  accompanied  by  his  son,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  baron,  M.  Du  Pont,  and  some  of  the  domestics,  who  all 
bade  him  good-night  at  the  outer  door.  In  these  chambers  every 
thing  appeared  as  when  he  had  last  been  here ;  even  in  the  bedroom 
no  alteration  was  visible,  where  ho  lighted  his  own  fire,  for  none  of 
the  domestics  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  venture  thither.  After  care- 
fully examining  the  chamber  and  the  oriel,  the  count  and  Henri  drew 
their  chairs  upon  the  hearth,  set  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  lamp  before 
them,  laid  their  swords  upon  the  table,  and  stirring  the  wood  into  a 
blaze,  began  to  converse  on  indifferent  topics.  But  Henri  was  often 
silent  and  abstracted,  and  sometimes  threw  a  glance  of  mingled  awe 
and  curiosity  around  the  gloomy  apartment ;  while  the  count  gradu- 
ally ceased  to  converse,  and  sat  either  lost  in  thought,  or  reading  a 
volume  of  Tacitus,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  begnilo  the  todi* 
ousness  of  the  night. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 


Tn*Be/on8i.  Foil,  whom  anxiety  for  his  friend  had  k*pt  awake,  nm 
early  to  inquire -tlie  event  of  tho  night;  when,  as  hi  puiti  U»mM> 
closet,  hewing  ettpn  within,  be  kuockad  at  the  door,  and  it  was  opens* 
by  his  Maud  Aktieelf.  Bejoioiug  to  see  hint  in  safety,  and  cartons  at 
learn  the  occurences  of  the  night,  he  had  not  immediately  lttsaw » 
observe  tba  noDMual  gravity  thai  uvanunad  w  laa*aaaa  at  un  ewe**, 
whose  reserved  answers  first  oaotsir—n  hhc  to  a"  ~ 


it  upon  ai 

ordinary  in  my  future  conduct.  I  do  not  scrapie  fa)  tell  yon  that  I  in 
unhappy,  and  that  the  watch  of  the  last  night  has  not  asai  sted  me  to 
discover  Ladovico :  npon  every  occurrence  of  the  night  you  must  ei- 

But  where  ia  Henri  I  aaid  the  baron  with  surprise  and  disappoint- 
■uent  at  (hie  denial. 

He  is  well  in  his  own  apartment,  replied  the  count — Ton  will  not 
question  him  on  this  tupio,  my  friend,  bidos  yon  know  my  wish. 

Certainly  not,  aaid  the  baron  somewhat  chagrined,  since  it  would  be 
displeasing  to  you;  but  methinks,  my  friend,  yon  might  rely  on  my 
discretion,  and  drop  this  unusual  r  "  .-..»■ 

me  to  snap 
tarn,  and  ai 

Let  us  talk  no  more  on  thia  subject,  said  the  count;' you  may  be  as- 
sured that  no  ordinary  eircunistanoe  has  imposed  thia  sDence  npon  me, 
towards  a  friend  whom  I  have  called  so  for  near  thirty  yeara;  and  my 
present  reserve  cannot  make  you  question  either  my  esteem,  or  the 
sincerity  of  my  friendship. 

I  will  not  doubt  either,  said  the  baron,  though  yon  must  allow  me 
to  express  my  surprise  at  this  silence. 

To  me  I  will  allow  it,  replied  the  count;  but  I  earnestly  entreat  that 
you  will  forbear  to  notice  it  to  my  family,  as  well  aa  werj  thing 
remarkable  yon  may  observe  in  my  oondoot  towards  them. 

The  baron  readily  promised  thia,  and  after  conversing  for  some  time  on 
general  topics,  they  descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  the  count 
met  his  family  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  evaded  their  inquiries 
by  employing  light  ridicule,  and  assuming  an  air  of  uncommon  gayety, 
while  he  assured  them  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any  thing  from  the 
north  chambers,  since  Henri  and  himself  had  been  permitted  to  return 
from  them  with  safety. 
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Henri,  however,  was  leas  successful  in  disguising  bis  toolings.  From 
his  countenance  an  expression  of  terror  was  not  entirely  faded ;  lie  was 
often  silent  and  thoughtful ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  laugh  at  the 
eager  inquiries  of  Mademoiselle  Bearn,  it  was  evidently  only  an  at- 
tempt. 

In  the  evening,  the  count  called,  as  he  had  promised,  at  the  convent, 
and  Emily  was  surprised  to  see  a  mixture  of  playful  ridicule  and  of 
reserve  in  his  mention  of  the  north  apartment.  Of  what  had  occurred 
there,  however,  he  said  nothing,  and  when  she  ventured  to  remind  him 
of  his  promise  to  tell  her  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  and  to  ask  if  he 
had  received  any  proof  that  those  chambers  were  haunted,  his  look 
became  solemn  tor  a  moment ;  then  seeming  to  recollect  himself,  ho 
smiled  and  said,  My  dear  Emily,  do  not  suffer  my  lady  abbess  to  infect 
your  good  understanding  with  these  fancies:  she  will  teach  you  to  ex- 
pect a  ghost  in  every  dark  room.  But  believe  me,  he  added,  with  a 
profound  sigh,  the  apparition  of  the  dead  comes  not  on  light  or  sport- 
ive errands,  to  terrify  or  to  surprise  the  timid.  He  paused  and  fell  into 
a  momentary  thoughtfulness,  and  then  added,  We  will  say  no  more  on 
this  subject. 

Soon  alter,  he  took  leave ;  and  when  Emily  joined  some  of  the  nuns, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  them  acquainted  with  a  circumstance  which 
she  had  carefully  avoided  to  mention ;  and  expressing  their  admiration 
of  his  intrepidity  in  having  dared  to  pass  a  night  in  the  apartment 
whence  Ludovico  had  disappeared ;  for  she  had  not  considered  with 
what  rapidity  a  tale  of  wonder  circulates.  The  nuns  had  acquired  their 
information  from  ]>easantH  who  brought  fruit  to  the  monastery,  and 
whose  whole  attention  had  been  fixed,  since  the  disappearance  of  Ludo- 
vico, on  what  was  passing  in  the  castle. 

Emily  listened  in  silence  to  the  various  opinions  of  the  nuns  concern- 
ing the  cjonduct  of  the  count,  most  of  whom  condemned  it  as  rash  and 
presumptuous,  affirming,  that  it  was  provoking  the  vengeance  of  an 
evil  spirit,  thus  to  intrude  upon  its  haunts. 

Sister  Frances  contended,  that  the  count  had  acted  with  the  bravery 
of  a  virtuous  mind.  He  knew  himself  guiltless  of  aught  that  should  pro- 
voke a  good  spirit,  and  did  not  fear  the  spells  of  an  evil  one,  since  he 
could  claim  the  protection  of  a  higher  power;  of  Him,  who  can  com- 
mand the  wicked,  and  will  protect  the  innocent. 

The  guilty  cannot  claim  that  protection !  said  sister  Agnes.  Let  the 
count  look  to  his  conduct,  that  he  do  not  forfeit  his  claim !  Yet  who  is 
he  that  shall  dare  to  call  himself  innocent  ? — all  earthly  innocence  is  but 
comparative.  Yet  still  how  wide  asunder  are  the  extremes  of  guilt,  and 
to  what  a  horrible  depth  may  we  fall !  Oh ! — 

The  nun,  as  she  concluded,  uttered  a  shuddering  sigh,  that  startled 
Emily,  who  looking  up,  perceived  the  eyes  of  Agnes  fixed  on  hers ;  after 
which  the  sister  rose,  took  her  hand,  gazed  earnestly  upon  her  counte- 
nance for  some  moments  in  silence,  and  then  said — 

You  are  young — yon  are  innocent !  I  mean  you  are  yet  innocent  oi 
any  great  crime  I1- But  you  have  passions  in  your  heart, — scorpions: 
they  sleep  now — beware  how  you  awaken  them ! — they  will  sting  y;w 
even  unto  death  1 


1  by  the*  words,  and   by  the  solemnity   with    wia.*ti 
they  were  dnaWered,  eookl  Mi  firwi  bar  im 

Ah  I  bit  ear  i  lilii  nl  •|iiiTTi-  rirnininii  iisflwhin  Himi 
mw{  ao  j— g  — d  wto—nl  ^aw^f^ttajJLHHL  Tat 
then  is  do  bond  of  kindness  among  tba  gritty,  the  tfiUL  wMk  bar 

gaa  W— I  attest  WM  HJlpajJiBM     M  prtl— ,  ■»  ■—%■■»& 

IkMvtka  ail  oeoa    my  ayee  onoM  waap— hat  new  1W  hasnti  ay 
Bowf^ieadtaijadavdfaHiaaia— IkMkMta»fMf*l  .  . 

BeJaw  btiMiepeM  end  pav'.aaU  another  M*.  W«ff»am»dkla 
top*  d^wyaT«^panhwa»wa  watt  gwaaiwaiagn.  TlanlThj-i 
for  all  who  repent!  . 

Wl       i     i  in  *  1       '    T    1     iliT.-'i-    i*  'ilii  Ti— nn 

For  ail  b«  tnel  ranked  Agnes  solemnly,  -l 

tybeadboma;  '*  " 


rnjHiy  added,  nw  head  borse;  lMn«  I  a*  art  *«1L    OtUnaaiil 
tA»tnmmfLm^jMlmmmmmm    stosaJ^ts^lfenZfc 

rams,  to  tarmea*  mel  Iw  taem  when  I  ab<¥,aa4whenU  aanaanakn: 
ayayeal  laaetsannnww-HsowI 
1  attitude-*  honor,  bar  sanafcmnej  ■■  aaawbl 
a-  if  they  followed  something.  tiiaarffftW*.? 
to  bad  her  fiwa  tU  perfar..  f  ajn  TiiT* 
land  aoroH  her  eyes,  looked  again,  and  asghsar 


— theyamatiUbefereJuyayeal  IaMtannm- 

Bhe  steed  at  a  fixed  ■"*"" ' 
slowly  round  tbe  room,  at 
gently  took  bar  band,  * 
fiakn.  drew  her  other  hand  i 

deeply,  said,  They  an  gone— they  an  gone  1  I  am  mrerkhj  i 

what  I  aay.     1  am  thus  sometime*,  but  it  will  go  off  again  1  IahaHaeon 
be  better— Waa  not  that  the  veaper-bell  I 

So,  replied  Frances,  the  evening  aarrioa  b  passed.  Let  Margaret  lead 
you  to  yonr  oell. 

Too  are  right,  replied  sister  Agnes,  I  shall  be  batter  than.  Good- 
night, my  sisters;  remember  me  in  your  orisons. 

When  they  had  withdrawn,  Franoea,  observing  Emily's  etaotwus, 
said,  Do  not  be  alarmed,  our  sister  is  often  thna  d fringed,  though  I 
have  not  lately  seen  her  so  frantic;  her  usual  mood  ia  melancholy. 
This  fit  has  been  coming  on  for  several  days ;  aeolnawn,  and  the  cus- 
tomary treatment  will  restore  her. 

But  how  rationally  she  conversed  at  first!  observed  Emily ;  herideu 
followed  eaoh  other  in  perfect  order. 

Yes,  replied  the  nun,  this  ia  nothing  new:  nay,  I  ham  a 
known  her  argue  not  only  with  method  but  with  a>    ' 


r  conscience  seems  afflicted,  said  Emily ;  did  yon  aver  hear  what 
eircumataaoe  redooad  her  to  t"    ' 

I  have,  replied  die  nan,  * 
question  ;  when  she  added  ii 
wards  tba  other  boarders,  I 
worth  yonr  while,  come  to  my  cell  to-night,  when  our  sieterbood  an 
at  rest,  and  yon  shall  hear  more ;  bat  remember  we  riea  to  midniglii 


.  .  >  remember ;  and  the  abbess  soon  after  appearing, 

they  spoke  no  more  of  tbe  unhappy  nan. 

The  count,  meanwhile,  on  his  return  home,  bad  found  It  Da  Pant  in 
one  of  those  fit*  of  despondency  which  his  attachment  to  Emily  fre- 
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quently  occasioned  him,  an  attachment  that  had  subsisted  too  long  to 
be  easily  subdued,  and  which  had  already  outlived  the  opposition  of 
his  friends.  H.  Du  Pout  hod  first  seen  Emily  in  Uascuny,  during  the 
lifetime  of  hit  parent,  who  on  discovering  his  eon's  partiality  for  Made- 
moiselle St.  Auhert,  his  inferior  in  point  of  fortune,  forbade  liiin  to  declare 
it  to  her  family,  or  to  think  of  her  more.  During  the  life  of  his  father, 
he  had  observed  the  first  command,  but  had  found  It  impracticable  to 
obey  the  second,  and  had  sometimes  soothed  his  passion  by  visiting  her 
favorite  haunts,  among  which  was  the  fishing-house,  where,  once  or 
twice,  he  addressed  her  in  verse,  concealing  his  name,  in  obedience  to 
the  promise  he  had  given  his  father.  There  too  he  played  the  pathetic 
air  to  which  she  had  listened  with  such  surprise  and  admiration ;  and 
there  he  found  the  miniature  that  had  since  cherished  a  passion  fatal  hi 
his  repose.  During  this  expedition  into  Italy,  his  lather  died :  but  ho 
received  his  liberty  at  s  moment  when  he  was  the  least  enabled  to  profit 
by  it,  since  the  object  that  rendered  it  most  valuable  was  no  longer 
within  the  reach  of  his  vows.  By  what  accident  he  discovered  Emily, 
and  assisted  to  release  her  from  a  terrible  imprisonment,  lias  already 
appeared,  and  also  too  unavailing  hope  with  which  he  then  encouraged 
his  love,  and  the  fruitless  efforts  that  he  had  since  mode  to  overcome  it. 

The  count  still  endeavored,  with  friendly  zeal,  to  sooth  him  with  u 
belief,  that  patience,  perseverance,  and  prudence  would  finally  obtain 
for  him  happiness  and  Emily.  Time,  said  he,  will  wear  awny  the  mel- 
ancholy impression  which  disappointment  had  left  on  her  mind,  nnd  she 
will  be  sensible  of  your  merit  Your  services  have  already  awakened 
her  gratitude,  and  your  sufferings  her  pity ;  and  trust  me,  my  friend,  in 
n  heart  go  sensible  «s  here,  gratitude  and  pity  lead  tc  ■"*"■  "!„>,,  i„... 
imagi nation  is  rescued  from  its  present  delusi  -' 
the  homage  of  a  mind  like  yours. 

Du  Font  sighed  while  he  listened  to  these  words ;  and,  endeavoring 
to  hope  what  bis  friend  believed,  he  willingly  yielded  to  an  invitation  to 
prolong  his  visit  at  the  chateau,  which  wa  now  leave  for  the  monastery 
of  St  Claire. 

When  the  nuns  bad  retired  to  rest,  Emily  stole  to  her  appointment 
with  sister  Frances,  whom  she  found  in  her  cell,  engaged  in  prayer,  be- 
fore a  little  table,  where  appeared  the  image  she  was  addressing,  and 
above  the  dim  lamp  that  gave  light  to  the  place.  Turning  her  eyes,  as 
the  door  opened,  she  beckoned  to  Emily  to  come  in,  who,  having  dona 
so,  sotted  herself  in  silence  beside  the  nnn's  little  mattress  of  straw,  till 
her  orisons  should  conclude.  The  latter  soon  rose  from  her  knees ;  and, 
taking  down  the  lamp  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  Emily  perci-ived 
there  a  human  skull  and  bones  lying  beside  an  hourglass ;  but  the  nun, 
without  observing  her  emotion,  sat  down  on  the  mattress  by  her,  Hav- 
ing, Your  curiosity,  Bister,  has  made  yon  punctual,  but  you  have  nothing 
remarkable  to  hear  in  the  history  of  poor  Agues,  of  whom  I  avoided  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  my  lay-sisters,  only  because  I  would  not  publish 
her  crime  to  them. 

I  shall  consider  your  confidence  in  me  as  a  favor,  said  Emily,  si.j 
will  not  misuse  it 

Sister  Agnes,  resumed  thennn,  is  of  a  noble  (amttv ,  t«  tt«  Kuntoi  sft. 
20 


bar  air  moat  nbwady  have  informed  J*ea  ;  but  I  will  not  dishonor  1hdr 
name  80-  moeh  as  to  reveal  it.  Isove  was  tins  occasion  of  her  crime  10J 
of  bar  madness.  She  was  beloved  by  n  eenilemaii  of  inferior  fortune, 
and  bar  ftthar,  as  I  liave  heard,  bestowing  her  on  a  nobleman  whom 


a-  .,   .....  .  ....  „ , dlun 

falkn  a  eacrifloo  to  oW  ymmmm  of  aw  hwUaa\lwd  bo*  bar  ftftaat 
contrived  to  convey  her  from  bla  power.  «y  whet  mmh  kw  did  abb, 
I  never  oonld  Urn ;  hut  be  ■aerated  bar  fa  thfr  ooovoat,  Wnowo  Wosw- 
warda  prevailed  with  bar  to  take  the  vail,  while  a  Mpott  m  eermaasal 
in  the  world  that  she  tree  deed;  and  the  father,  to  aav*  bta  daaajte 
assisted  the  minor,  and  employed  anoh  mean  aa  fndaeed  bar  kaaMH 
to  believe  sb*  had  bwxane  a  victim  of  He  jeaJonsjr.  TawlnofcaMMawJ. 
added  the  una,  ohawrvhw  KmUy'a  eoonteoanee;  I  alow  that  aearr  « 
i,  bat  not,  I  believe,  •* 


Pray  proceed,  said  Emily,  I  am  interested. 
Theatot-  '    "'  "  ...;....       . 

that  the  k 


e  atory  is  aWy  tcJdVrosamed  tba  oan ;  I  have  0*  to  mwtta. 
the  long  straggle  which  Agnes  suffered  between  leva,  romenajaBi 

aa  of  the  duties  ebe  had  taken  npon  herself  (n  In irinn,  of  oar 

order,  at  length  unsettled  bar  reason.  At  first  she  was  ftmntio  and 
melancholy  by  quick  alternatives;  then  she  sunk  into  a  deep  and  tat- 
tled melancholy,  which  still,  however,  had  at  times  been  interrupted 
by  fits  of  wildnoss,  and  of  late  these  have  again  been  frequent. 

Emily  was  affected  by  the  history  of  the  sister,  some  porta  of  whose 
story  brought  to  her  remembrance  that  of  the  Marchioness  da  Villaroi, 
who  had  also  been  compelled  by  her  father  to  forsake  the  object  of  bar 
affection,  for  a  nobleman  of  hie  choice;  but,  from  what  Dorothea  bad 
related,  there  appeared  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  had  escaped  tbe 
vengeance  of  a  jealous  husband,  or  to  donbt  for  a  moment  tbe  innocence 
of  her  conduct  But  Emily,  while  she  sighed  over  tba  misery  of  the 
nan,  could  not  forbear  sheading  a  few  tears  to  the  misfortunes  of  the 
marchioness;  and,  when  she  returned  to  the  mention  of  sister  Agnes, 
she  asked  Frances  if  abe  remembered  her  in  her  youth,  and  whether 
she  was  then  .beautiful. 

I  was  not  here  at  the  time  when  she  took  the  vows,  replied  Frances, 
which  is  so  long  ago  that  few  of  the  present  sisterhood,  1  believe,  wen 
witnesses  of  the -ceremony ;  nay,  even  oar  lady  mother  did  not  then 
preside  over  the  convent ;  bat  I  can  remember  when  sister  Agnes  was 
a  very  beautiful  woman.  She  retains  that  air  of  high  rank  which  al- 
ways distinguished  her,  but  her  beauty,  you  most  perceive,  is  fled;  I 
can  scarcely  discover  even  a  vestige  of  the  loveliness  that  once  anima- 
ted her  fea tores. 

It  is  strange,  said  Emily,  but  there  are  moments  when  her  counte- 
nance has  appeared  familiar  to  my  memory  1  You  will  think  me  fanci- 
ful, and  I  think  myself  so,  for  I  certainly  never  saw  sister  Agnes 
before  I  came  to  this  convent,  and  I  mast  therefore  hove  seen  some 
person  whom  she  strongly  resembles,  though  of  this  I  hove  no  recol- 

Yoa  hove  been  interested  by  the  deep  melancholy  of  her  counts- 
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nance,  said  Frances,  and  it(  impression  has  probably  deluded  your  im- 
agination; for  I  might  as  reasonably  think  I  perceive  a  likeness  be- 
tween yon  and  Agnes,  as  yon,  tbat  you  have  seen  her  anywhere  but 
in  this  convent,  since  this  has  been  her  place  of  refuge  for  nearly  as 
many  years  as  make  your  age. 

Indeed!  said  Emily. 

Yes,  rejoined  Frances,  and  why  does  that  circumstance  excite  your 
surprise  J 

Emily  did  not  appear  to  notice  this  question,  but  remained  thought- 
ful for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said,  It  was  about  that  same  period 
that  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi  expired. 

That  is  an  odd  remark,  said  Frances. 

Emily,  recalled  from  her  reverie,  smiled,  and  gave  the  conversation 
another  tarn;  but  it  Boon  came  back  to  the  subject  of  the  unhappy 
nun,  and  Emily  remained  in  the  cell  of  sister  Frances,  till  the  midnight 
bell  aroused  her:  when,  apologizing  for  having  interrupted  the  sister's 
repose  till  this  late  hour,  they  quitted  the  cell  together.  Emily  returned 
to  her  chamber,  and  the  nun,  bearing  a  glimmering  taper,  went  to  her 
devotion  in  the  chapel. 

Several  days  followed,  during  which  Emily  saw  neither  the  count 
nor  any  of  his  family ;  and  when  at  length  he  appeared,  she  remarked, 
with  concern,  that  his  air  was  unusually  disturbed. - 

My  spirits  are  harassed,  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  anxious  inquiries, 
and  I  mean  to  change  my  residence  for  a  little  while,  an  experiment 
which  I  hope  will  restore  my  mind  to  its  usual  tranquillity.  My  daugh- 
ter and  myself  will  accompany  the  Baron  St.  Foil  to  his  chateau.  It 
lies  in  a  valley  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  opens  towards  Gascony,  and  I 
have  been  thinking,  Emily,  that  when  yon  set  out  for  La  Vallee  we 
may  go  part  of  the  way  together ;  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to 
guard  you  towards  your  homo. 

She  thanked  the  count  for  his  friendly  consideration,  and  lamented 
that  the  necessity  for  her  going  first  to  Toulouse  would  render  this 
plan  impracticable.  But  when  yon  are  at  the  baton's  residence,  she 
added,  yon  will  be  only  a  short  distance  from  La  Vallee,  and  I  think, 
air,  you  will  not  leave  the  country  without  visiting  me ;  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  tay  with  what  pleasure  I  shonld  receive  you  and  the  Lady 
Blanche. 

I  do  not  doubt  it,  replied  the  count,  and  I  will  not  deny  myself  and 
Blanche  the  pleasure  of  visiting  you,  if  your  affairs  should  allow  you 
to  be  at  La  Vallee  about  the  time  when  we  can  meet  you  there. 

When  Emily  said  that  she  should  hope  to  see  the  countess,  also,  she 
was  not  sorry  to  learn  that  this  lady  was  going,  accompanied  by  Mad- 
emoiselle Beam,  to  pay  a  visit  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  family  in  Lower 
Languedoo. 

The  count,  after  some  .farther  conversation  on  bis  intended  journey, 
and  on  the  arrangement  of  Emily's,  took  leave;  and  many  days  did 
not  succeed  this  visit,  before  a  second  letter  from  M.  Quesnel  informed 
her  that  he  was  then  at  Toulouse,  that  La  Vallee  was  at  liberty,  and 
that  he  wished  her  to  set  off  for  the  former  place,  where  he  awaited 
her  arrival,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  since  his  own  affairs  pressed  him 


to  return  to  Gnsconv.  Emily  did  tint  hesitate  to  obey  him;  and  hit' 
lngtak«nanaflk-Lm£  leave  of  the  emiiit's  family,  in  which  M.  Du  Pan: 
Wu  BtUl  lnatsiled,  and  of  her  friends  st  the  convent,  who  set  out  ** 
Toulonaa,  attended  bj  Ihe  Barjappy  Amietu>,  and  guarded  hy  a  stesii; 
servant  of  the  count 


CHAPTEE    L. 


"  Lair*  in  flu  en  until  nhtmbm  i 
Oar  tbonaM  MMI  by  mm* 
Awka  bat  m  *ni  to,  woal  nrr 


aae 


of  L«ugnedoo  towards  the  northwest ;  Hud",  on  tma  aier  lUtauil  WTsa- 
louse,  which  ihe  had  hut  left  with  Madame  Montoni,  ah*  thought  mad 
on  the  melancholy  lata  of  her  aunt,  who,  bat  for  her  own  imprudence, 
might  now  have  been  living  in  happiness  there  I  Montoni,  too,  oftea 
rose  to  her  fancy,  such  as  she  had  seen  him,  in  his  days  m*  triumph. 
bold,  spirited,  and  commanding:  snch  also  as  she  had  since  beheld  him. 
in  his  days  of  vengeance;  and  now,  only  a  few  short  months  had 
passed — and  he  had  do  longer  the  power  or  the  will  to  afflict;— tie  bad 
become  a  clod  of  earth,  and  hie  life  was  vanished  like  a  shadow !  Em- 
ily could  have  wept  at  his  fate  hod  she  not  remembered  his  crimes ;  for  < 
that  of  her  unfortunate  aunt  she  did  weep ;  and  all  sense  of  her  ter- 
rors was  overcome  by  the  recollection  of  her  misfortunes. 

Other  thoughts  and  other  emotions  succeeded  as  Emily  drew  near 
the  well-known  scenes  of  her  early  love,  and  considered  that  Vslan- 
conrt  was  lost  to  her  and  to  himself  forever.  At  length  she  came  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  whence,  on  her  departure  for  Italy,  she  had  gift* 
a  farewell  look  to  this  beloved  landscape,  amongst  whose  woods  and 
fields  she  had  so  often  walked  with  Vatancourt,  and  where  he  was  then 
to  inhabit,  when  she  would  be  far,  far  away  I  She  saw  once  more  that 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  which  overlooked  Id  Vallee,  rising  like  foist 
clouds  on  the  horizon.  There,  too,  is  Gascony  extended  si  their  feet! 
said  she:  oh,  my  father — my  mother  I  And  there,  too,  is  the  Garonne ! 
she  added,  drying  the  tears  that  obscured  her  sight — and  Toulouse,  and 
my  aunt's  mansion — and  the  groves  in  her  garden  1  Oh,  my  friends! 
are  ye  all  lost  to  me ! — must  I  never,  never  see  ye  more  I  Tears  rushed 
again  to  her  eyes,  and  she  continued  to  weep,  till  an  abrupt  torn  in  the 
road  had  nearly  occasioned  the  carriage  to  overset,  when,  looking  up, 
she  perceived  another  part  of  the  well-known  scene  around  Toulouse; 
and  all  the  reflections  and  anticipations  which  she  had  suffered  at  tk 
moment  when  she  bade  it  last  adieu,  came  with  recollected  force  to 
her  heart  She  remembered  how  anxiously  site  had  looked  forward 
into  futurity,  which  was  to  decide  her  happiness  concerning  Valsn- 
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what  depressing  fears  had  assailed  her ;  the  very  words  she 

she  withdrew  her  last  look  from  the  prospect,  came  to  her 

Could  I  but  be  certain,  she  had  then  said,  that  I  should  ovor 

I  that  Valancourt  would  still  live  for  me — I  should  go  in 

at  futurity  so  anxiously  anticipated  was  arrived,  she  was  re- 
it  what  a  dreary  blank  appeared  1  Valancourt  no  longer 
er!  She  had  no  longer  even  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of 
ing  his  imase  in  her  heart,  for  he  was  no  longer  the  same 
;  she  had  cherished  there — the  solace  of  many  a  mourn- 
le  animating  friend  that  had  enabled  her  to  bear  up  against 
don  of  Montoni — the  distant  hope  that  liad  beamed  over  her 
*pect !  On  perceiving  this  beloved  idea  to  be  an  illusion  of 
reation,  Valancourt  seemed  to  be  annihilated,  and  her  soul 
;  the  blank  that  remained.  His  marriage  with  a  rival,  even 
she  thought  she  could  have  endured  with  more  fortitude 
discovery ;  for  then,  amidst  all  her  grief,  site  could  have 
secret  upon  the  image  of  goodness  which  her  fancy  had 
urn,  and  comfort  would  liave  mingled  with  her  suffering  I 
ler  tears,  she  looked  once  more  upon  the  landscape  which 
I  them,  and  perceived  that  she  was  passing  on  the  very  bank 
had  taken  leave  of  Valancourt  on  the  morning  of  her  de- 
m  Toulouse ;  and  she  now  saw  him  through  her  returning 
as  he  had  appeared  when  she  looked  from  the  carriage  to 
last  adieu — saw  him  leaning  mournfully  against  the  nigh 
remcinlKTed  the  fixed  look  of  mingled  tenderness  and  an- 
which  he  had  then  regarded  her.  This  recollection  was  too 
er  heart,  and  she  sunk  back  in  the  carriage,  nor  once  looked 
3pped  at  the  gates  of  what  was  now  her  own  mansion, 
ing  opened,  and  by  the  servants  to  whose  care  the  chateau 
Qtrusted,  the  carriage  drove  into  the  court,  where  alighting, 
passed  through  the  groat  hall,  now  silent  and  solitary,  to  a 
parlor,  the  common  sitting-room  of  the  late  Madame  Mon- 
e,  instead  of  being  received  by  M.  Quesnel,  she  found  a  let- 
in,  informing  her  that  business  of  conscquenco  had  obliged 
e  Toulouse  two  days  before.  Emily  was,  upon  the  whole, 
>  be  spared  his  presence,  since  his  abrupt  departure  appeared 
the  same  indifference  with  which  he  had  formerly  regarded 
letter  informed  her,  also,  of  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
ent  of  her  affairs ;  and  concluded  with  directions  concern- 
ins  of  some  business  which  remained  for  her  to  transact 
snel's  unkindness  did  not  long  occupy  her  thoughts,  which 
the  remembrance  of  the  persons  she  had  been  accustomed 
liis  mansion,  and  chiefly  of  the  ill-guided  and  unfortunate 
)ntoni.  In  the  room  where  she  now  sat-,  she  had  breakfast- 
•  on  the  morning  of  their  departure  for  Italy ;  and  the  view 
lit  most  forcibly  to  her  recollection  all  she  had  herself  suf- 
i  time,  and  the  many  gay  expectations  which  her  aunt  had 
f>ccting  the  journey  l>efore  her.  While  Emily's  mind  was 
k1,  her  eyes  wandered  unconsciously  to  a  large  window  th\t 
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looked  upon  the  garden,  and  here  Dew  memorial*  of  tk*  pant  apemete 

her  heart;  for  she  sew  extended  before  her  the  very  even—  hi  whfe* 
ihehedpei-tedwithyalADCourtontheeTeofherJotirBey;  and  el  tat 
Anxiety 'the  tender  interest,  he  had  shown  oonoscning  her  More  hap- 
piness, nis  earnest  remonstranoes  against  her  committing  Ins  self  sslaii 
power  of  Montoni,  and  the  tram  of  Us  afleetion,  oaeme)  aaVeeh  tea* 
memory.  At  this  moment  it  appeared  almost  inaposafaia  tAejfc.  Veanv 
eourt  could  have  become  unworthy  of  her  regaad;  asai  aha)  elasmtsi  si 
«*m*  nhn  had  wtnly  h^artl  ttr  hfa  fllsadiiidagK  awl  wsaj  Mi 
whkh  had  confirmed Oonnt de VUhfottfa  reporter 
by  the  reooUeetkma  which  the  view  of  this  avemee 

turned  abruptly  from  the  window,  and  sank  into  a  _ f 

where  she  sat  given  up  to  grief,  till  the  entrance  of  Aa*ete*y  wfaVcsf 
Jsa,  aroused  her* 

Dear  madam,  how  melancholy  tills  plane  looks 
to  what  it  used  to  doi    It  is  dismal  'coining  hesjee, 
body  to  welcome  one! 

This  was  not  the  moment  in  which  Emily  cosid 
her  tears  fell  again,  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  takea  the  aeflasy 
to  her  apartment,  where  she  endeavored  to  repose  her  ratiamei  anfcto. 
But  busy  memory  would  still  supply  her  with  the  visions  of  former 
times :  she  saw  Yalancourt  interesting  and  benevolent,  tm  ho  had  been 
wont  to  appear  in  the  days  of  their  early  love,  and  amidst  the  scenes 
where  she  had  believed  that  they  should  some  time  pass  their  yean 
together ! — but  at  length  sleep  closed  these  afflicting  scenes  from  her 
view. 

On  the  following  morning,  serious  occupation  recovered  her  from 
such  melancholy  reflections ;  for,  being  desirous  of  quitting  Toulouse, 
and  of  hastening  on  to  La  Yallee,  she  made  some  inquiries  into  the 
condition  of  the  estate,  and  immediately  dispatched  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary business  concerning  it,  according  to  the  directions  of  Mons.  Qnes- 
nel.  It  required  a  strong  effort  to  abstract  her  thoughts  from  other 
interests  sufficiently  to  attend  to  this;  but  she  was  rewarded  for  her 
exertions  by  again  experiencing,  that  employment  is  the  surest  antidote 
to  sorrow. 

This  day  was  devoted  entirely  to  business ;  and,  among  other  con- 
cerns, she  employed  mesas  to  learn  the  situation  of  all  her  poor  tenants, 
that  she  might  relieve  their  wants,  or  confirm  their  comforts. 

In  the  evening,  her  spirits  were  so  much  strengthened,  that  she 
thought  she  could  bear  to  visit  the  gardens  where  she  had  so  often 
walked  with  Yalancourt;  and,  knowing  that  if  she  delayed  to  do  so, 
their  scenes  would  only  affect  her  the  more  whenever  they  should  be 
viewed,  she  took  advantage  of  the  present  state  of  her  mind,  and 
entered  them. 

Passing  hastily  the  gate  leading  from  the  court  into  the  gardens,  she 
hurried  up  the  great  avenue,  scarcely  permitting  her  memory  to  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  circumstance  of  her  having  here  parted  with 
Yalancourt,  and  soon  quitted  this  for  other  walks  less  interesting  to  her 
heart  These  brought  her  at  length  to  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  from 
the  lower  garden  to  the  terrace,  on  seeing  which,  she  became  agitated, 
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and  hesitated  whether  to  ascend;  but,  her  resolution  returning,  she 
proceeded.  * 

Ah !  said  Emily,  as  she  ascended,  these  are  the  same  high  trees  that 
used  to  wave  over  the  terrace,  and  these  the  samo  flowery  thickets — 
the  liburnum,  the  wild-rose,  and  the  cerinthe — which  were  wont  to 
grow  beneath  them !  Ah !  and  there,  too,  on  that  bank,  are  the  very 
plants  which  Valancourt  so  carefully  reared  I — oh!  when  last  I  saw 
them ! — She  checked  the  thought,  but  could  not  restrain  her  tears ; 
and,  after  walking  slowly  on  for  a  lew  moments,  her  agitatiou  upon  die 
view  of  this  well-known  scene  increased  so  much,  that  she  was  obliged 
to  stop,  and  lean,  upon  the  wall  of  the  terrace.  It  was  a  mild  and  beau- 
tiful evening.  The  sun  was  setting  over  the  extensive  landscape,  to 
which  his  beams,  sloping  from  beneath  a  dark  cloud  that  overhung  the 
west,  gave  a  rich  and  partial  coloring,  and  touched  the  tufted  summits 
of  the  groves,  that  rose  from  the  garden  below,  with  a  yellow  gleam. 
Emily  and  Valancourt  had  often  admired  together  this  scene  at  the 
same  hour;  and  it  was  exactly  on  this  spot  that,  on  the  night  preced- 
ing her  departure  for  Italy,  she  had  listened  to  his  remonstrances  against 
the  journey,  and  to  the  pleadings  of  passionate  affection.  Some  obser- 
vations which  she  made  on  the  landscape  brought  this  to  her  remem- 
brance, and  with  it  all  the  minute  particulars  of  that  conversation :  the 
alarming  doubts  he  bad  expressed  concerning  Montoni— doubts  which 
had  since  been  fatally  confirmed ;  the  reasons  and  entreaties  he  had 
employed  to  prevail  with  her  to  consent  to  an  immediate  marriage ;  the 
tenderness  of  his  love,  the  paroxysms  of  his  grief,  and  the  conviction  he 
had  repeatedly  expressed,  that  they  should  never  meet  again  in  happi- 
ness 1  All  these  circumstances  rose  afresh  to  her  mind,  and  awakened 
the  various  emotions  she  had  then  suffered.  Her  tenderness  for  Valan- 
court became  as  powerful  as  in  the  moments  when  she  thought  that 
she  was  parting  with  him  and  happiness  together,  and  when  the 
strength  of  her  mind  had  enabled  her  to  triumph  over  present  suffering, 
rather  than  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  her  conscience  by  engaging  in  a 
clandestine  marriage. — Alas  1  said  Emily,  as  these  recollections  came  to 
her  mind,  and  what  have  I  gained  by  the  fortitude  I  then  practised  ? — 
am  I  happy  now?  lie  said  we  should  meet  no  more  in  happiness ;  but 
oh !  he  little  thought  his  own  misconduct  would  separate  us,  and  lead 
to  the  very  evil  he  then  dreaded  1 

Her  reflections  increased  her  anguish,  while  she  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  fortitude  she  had  formerly  exerted,  if  it  had  not 
conducted  her  to  happiness,  had  saved  her  from  irretrievable  misfor- 
tune, from  Valancourt  himself!  But  in  these  moments  she  could  not 
congratulate  herself  on  the  prudence  that  had  saved  her ;  she  could 
only  lament,  with  the  bitterest  anguish,  the  circumstances  which  had 
conspired  to  betray  Valancourt  into  a  course  of  life  so  different  fiom 
that  which  the  virtues,  the  taste,  and  the  pursuits  of  his  early  years 
had  promised ;  but  she  still  loved  him  too  well  to  believe  that  his  heart 
was  even  now  depraved,  though  his  conduct  had  been  criminal.  An 
observation  which  had  fallen  from  M.  St.  Aubort  more  than  once,  now 
occurred  to  her:  This  young  man,  said  he,  speaking  of  Valancourt,  has 
never  been  at  Paris — a  remark  that  had  surprised  her  at  the  tiire  it 
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was  ottond^ntwlikhflhaBOWiiDdvttood;  and  ah* 

rowfully,  0  Valanoourt!  if  such  a  Mend  as  mr  father  had 

yon  at  Paris,  your  noble,  ingenuous  nature  would  not  karoo  mSant 

The  aim  was  now  set;  ana,  recalling  her  thoughts  frost  their  in 
oholy  subject,  she  continued  her  walk;  for  the  peMY*  shade  of  twffgM 
was  pleasing  to  her,  and  the  nightingales  from  thesunomidmggrofei 
began-  to  answer  each  other  in  the  lone-drawn,  pleJathrv  nose  whisk 
always  touohed  her  heart ;  while  all  the  fragrameeof  the  dc 
ett  that  bounded  the  terrace  was  awakened  by  the  ooei 
which  floated  so  lightly  among  thcb  leaves,  the*  tb^aoaarooly 
as  it  passed, 

Emily  came  at  length  to  the  steps  of  the  parittonthai 
terrace,  and  where  her  last  Interview  with  Valsnonurt,  beJuao 
parture  from  Toulouse,  had  so  unexpectedly  taken  place. .  Tno  dsor 
was  now  shut,  and  aha  trembled  while  she  nesHatod  whether  tooam 
it;  butherwiehtoseeas^apkoewhftehl^ 
her  former  happiness,  at  length  oreroomhigherrelueBUioetoenweusner 
the  painful  regret  it  would  renew,  she  entered.  The  room  www  obaasrtsf 
by  a  melancholy  shade ;  but  through  the  open  latttoe%  darkened  by  sVi 
hanging  foliage  of  the  Tines,  appeared  the  dusty  lane^ospe,  the  Gansms 
reflecting  the  evening  light,  and  the  west  still  glowing.  A  chair  was 
placed  near  one  of  the  balconies,  as  if  some  person  had  been  sitting 
there;  but  the  other  furniture  of  the  pavilion  remained  exactly  ss 
usual,  and  Emily  thought  it  looked  as  if  it  had  not  once  been  moved 
since  she  set  out  for  Italy.  The  silent  and  deserted  air  of  the  place 
added  solemnity  to  her  emotions,  for  she  heard  only  the  low  whisper 
of  the  breeze  as  it  shook  the  leaves  of  the  vines,  and  the  Tory  mint 
murmur  of  the  Garonne. 

She  seated  herself  in  a  chair  near  the  lattice,  and  yielded  to  the  sad- 
ness of  her  heart,  while  she  reoolleoted  the  circumstances  of  her  parting 
interview  with  V  alancourt  on  this  spot.  It  was  here,  too,  that  she  had 
passed  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life  with  him,  when  her  aunt 
favored  the  connection,  for  here  she  had  often  sat  and  worked  while 
he  conversed  or  read;  arid  she  now  well  remembered  with  what 
discriminating  judgment,  with  what  tempered  energy,  he  used  to  re- 
peat some  of  the  sublimest  passages  of  their  favorite  authors;  how 
often  he  would  pause  to  admire  with  her  their  excellence,  and  with 
what  tender  delight  he  would  listen  to  her  remarks,  and  correct  her 
taste. 

And  is  it  possible,  said  Emily,  as  these  recollections  returned— is  it 
possible  that  a  mind  so  susceptible  of  whatever  is  grand  or  beautiful, 
could  stoop  to  low  pursuits,  and  be  subdued  by  frivolous  tempta- 
tions ? 

She  remembered  how  often  she  had  seen  the  sudden  tear  start  in  his 
eye,  and  had  heard  his  voice  tremble  with  emotion,  while  he  related 
any  great  or  benevolent  action,  or  repeated  a  sentiment  of  the  same 
character.  And  such  a  mind,  said  she,  such  a  heart,  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  habits  of  a  great  city ! 

These  recollections  becoming  too  painful  to  be  endured,  she  abruptly 
left  the  pavilion,  and,  anxious  to  escape  from  the  memorials  of  her  de* 
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parted  happiness,  returned  towards  the  chateau.  As  she  passed  along 
the  terrace,  she  perceived  a  person  walking  with  a  slow  step  and  a  de- 
jected air,  under  the  trees,  at  some  distance.  The  twilight,  which  was 
now  deep,  would  not  allow  her  to  distinguish  who  it  was,  and  she 
imagined  it  to  he  one  of  the  servants,  till  tno  sound  of  her  steps  seem- 
ing to  reach  him,  he  turned  half  round,  and  she  thought  she  saw 
Valancourt  I 

Whoever  it  was,  he  instantly  struck  among  the  thickets  on  the  left, 
and  disappeared ;  while  Emily,  her  eves  fixed  on  the  place  whence  he 
had  vanished,  and  her  frame  trembling  so  excessively  that  she  could 
scarcely  support  herself,  remained  for  some  moments  unable  to  quit  the 
spot,  and  scarcely  conscious  of  existence.  With  her  recollection  her 
strength  returned,  and  she  hurried  towards  the  bouse,  where  she  did 
not  venture  to  inquire  who  had  been  in  the  gardens,  lest  she  should 
l»e tray  her  emotion ;  and  she  sat  down  alone,  endeavoring  to  recollect 
the  figure,  air,  and  features  of  the  person  she  had  just  seen.  Her  view 
of  him,  however,  had  been  so  transient,  and  the  gloom  had  rendered  it 
so  imperfect,  that  she  could  remember  nothing  with  exactness ;  yet  the 
general  appearance  of  his  figure,  and  his  abrupt  departure,  made  her 
still  believe  that  this  person  was  Valancourt.  Sometimes,  indeed,  she 
thought  that  her  fancy,  which  had  been  occupied  with  the  idea  of  him, 
had  suggested  his  image  to  her  uncertain  sight :  but  this  conjecture 
was  fleeting.  If  it  was  himself  whom  she  had  seen,  she  wondered 
much  that  he  should  be  at  Toulouse,  and  more,  how  he  had  gained  ad- 
mittance into  the  garden ;  but  as  often  as  her  impatience  prompted  her 
to  inquire  whether  any  stranger  had  been  admitted,  she  was  restrained 
by  an  unwillingness  to  betray  her  doubts ;  and  the  evening  was  passed 
in  anxious  conjecture,  and  in  efforts  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her 
thoughts.  But  these  endeavors  were  ineffectual ;  and  a  thousand  in- 
consistent emotions  assailed  her  whenever  she  fancied  that  Valancourt 
might  be  near  her :  now  she  dreaded  it  to  be  true,  and  now  she  feared 
it  to  be  false ;  and,  while  she  constantly  tried  to  persuade  herself  that 
she  wished  the  person  whom  she  had  seen  might  not  be  Valancourt. 
her  heart  as  constantly  contradicted  her  reason. 

The  following  day  was  occupied  by  the  visits  of  several  neighboring 
families,  formerly  intimate  with  Madame  Montoni,  who  came  to  con- 
dole with  Emily  on  her  death,  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  acquisition 
of  these  estates,  to  inquire  about  Montoni,  and  concerning  the  strange 
reports  they  had  heard  of  her  own  situation ;  all  which  was  done  with 
the  utmost  decorum,  and  the  visitors  departed  with  as  much  composure 
as  they  had  arrived. 

Emily  was  wearied  by  these  formalities,  and  disgusted  by  the  sub- 
servient manners  of  many  persons,  who  had  thought  her  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  common  attention  while  she  was  believed  to  be  a  dependent  of 
Madame  Montoni. 

Surely,  said  she,  there  is  some  magic  in  wealth,  which  can  thus 
make  persons  pay  their  court  to  it,  when  it  does  not  even  benefit  them- 
selves. How  strange  it  is,  that  a  fool  or  a  knave,  with  riches,  should 
be  treated  with  more  respect  by  the  world  than  a  good  or  wise  man 
in  poverty  I 

20* 
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It  was  araniag  before  sh*  was*  left  dflMani  aho  them  wmaid  it 
have  refreshed  her  spirits  in  the  free  air  of  the  garden ;  batahoftsmsd 
to  go  thither,  lett  she  should  meet  again  the  person  whom  aha  sad 
seen  on  the  preceding  night,  and  he  sboald  prove  to  be  Vahacoart 
The  suspense  and  anxiety  she  suffered  on  this  subject,  aha  found  all  her 
efforts  unable  to  control;  and  her  secret  wish  to  sea  Yalanoonrtonoi 
mora,  though  unseen  by  him,  powerfully  prompted  bar  to  gov  batprs- 
denoe  and  a  defieate  pride  restrained  her:  and  aha  dntmaiinau  to  arcsi 
the  possibility  of  throwing  herself  in  his  way,  by  forbearing  to  vis* 
me  gardens  for  several  days. 

when,  after*near  a  week,  she  agsin  ventured  thither,  aho  maaeAi 
natte  her  companion,  and  confined  her  walk  to  the  lower  ■miisb. 
bat  often  started,  as  the  leaves  rnstiad  in  too  breeaa,  ^|""i  ** 
soma  person  was  among  thethieket;  and  at  the  tarn  of  ovary  sflqr 


aba  looked  forward  with  apprehensive  expeomtion.  Ska  pmaasd  hm 
walk  thoughtfully  and  stetty,  Jar  her  agftatkm  woald  not  sunarssr 
to  eonTerse  with  Annette,  to  whom,  heweven,  tfaouajht  and  sflsset 
were  so  mtoiarahle,  that  aba  did  not  scruple  at  length  to  talk  maw 


Dear  madam,  said  she,  why  do  you  start  sot  one  would  think  yet 

knew  what  has  happened. 

What  has  happened?  said  Emily,  in  a  faltering  voice,  and  trying  to 
command  her  emotion. 

The  night  before  last,  yon  know,  madam — 

I  know  nothing,  Annette,  replied  her  lady,  in  a  more  hurried  voice. 

The  night  before  last,  madam,  there  was  a  robber  in  the  garden. 

A  robber !  said  Emily,  in  an  eager,  yet  doubting  tone. 

I  suppose  he  was  a  robber,  madam-— what  else  could  he  be? 

Where  did  yon  see  him,  Annette,  rejoined  Emily,  looking  round  her, 
and  turning  towards  the  chateau. 

It  was  not  I  that  saw  him,  madam :  it  was  Jean,  the  gardener.  It 
was  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  and  as  he  was  coming  across  the  court  to 
go  the  back  way  into  the  house,  what  should  he  see — but  somebody 
walking  in  the  avenue  that  fronts  the  garden  gate  I  So.  with  that, 
Jean  guessed  how  it  was,  and  he  went  into  the  house  for  his  gun. 

His  gun!  exclaimed  Emily. 

^  Tea,  madam,  his  gun ;  ana  then  he  came  out  into  the  court  to  watch 
him.  Presently,  he  sees  him  come  slowly  down  the  avenue,  and  lean 
over  the  garden  gate,  and  look  up  at  the  house  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
warrant  he  examined  it  well,  and  settled  what  window  he  should 
break  in  at. 

But  the  gun,  said  Emily ;  the  gun  1 

Yes,  madam,  all  in  good  time.  Presently,  Jean  savs,  the  robber 
opened  the  gate,  and  was  ooming  into  the  court,  and  then  he  thought 
proper  to  ask  him  his  business :  so  he  called  out  again,  and  bade  him 
say  who  he  was,  and  what  he  wanted.  But  the  man  would  do  neither ; 
but  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  passed  into  the  garden  again.  Jean  knew 
then  well  enouph  how  it  was,  and  so  he  fired  after  him. 

Fired  1  exclaimed  Emily. 

Yes,  madam,  fired  off  his  gun;  but,  Holy  Virgin  I  what  makes  yd 
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look  so  pale,  madam  f  The  man  was  not  killed,  I  dare  say ;  but  if  he 
was,  his  comrades  carried  him  off,  for  when  Jean  went  in  the  morn- 
ing to  look  for  the  body,  it  was  gone,  and  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a 
track  of  blood  on  the  ground.  Jean  followed  it,  that  he  might  find 
out  where  the  man  got  into  the  garden ;  but  it  was  lost  in  the  grass, 
and — 

Annette  was  interrupted;  for  Emily's  spirits  died  away,  and  she 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  if  the  girl  had -not  caught  her,  and 
supported  her  to  a  bench  close  to  them. 

When,  after  a  long  absence,  her  senses  returned,  Emily  desired  to  be 
led  to  her  apartment;  and  though  she  trembled  with  anxiety  to  inquire 
farther  on  the  subject  of  her  alarm,  she  found  herself  too  ill  at  present 
to  bear  the  intelligence  which  it  was  possible  she  might  receive  of  Val- 
ancourt.  Having  dismissed  Annette,  that  she  might  weep  and  think 
at  liberty,  she  endeavored  to  recollect  the  exact  air  of  the  person  whom 
she  had  seen  on  the  terrace ;  and  still  her  fancy  gave  her  the  figure  of 
Valanconrt.  She  had,  indeed,  scarcely  a  doubt  that  it  was  he  whom 
she  had  seen,  and  at  whom  the  gardener  had  fired;  for  the  manner  of 
the  latter  person,  as  described  by  Annette,  was  not  that  of  a  robber ; 
nor  did  it  appear  probable  that  a  robber  would  have  come  alone  to 
break  into  a  house  so  spacious  as  this. 

When  Emily  thought  herself  sufficiently  recovered  to  listen  to  what 
Jean  might  have  to  relate,  she  sent  for  him ;  but  he  could  inform  her 
of  no  circumstance  that  might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  person  who 
had  been  shot  or  of  the  consequence  of  the  wound ;  and  after  severely 
reprimanding  him  for  having  fired  with  bullets,  and  ordering  diligent 
inquiry  to  be  made  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  discovery  of  the 
wounded  person,  she  dismissed  him,  and  herself  remained  in  the  same 
state  of  terrible  suspense.  All  the  tenderness  she  had  ever  felt  for 
Valanconrt  was  recalled  by  the  sense  of  his  danger ;  and  the  more  she 
considered  the  subject,  the  more  her  conviction  strengthened  that  it 
was  he  who  had  visited  the  gardens,  for  the  purpose  of  soothing  the 
misery  of  disappointed  affection  amidst  the  scenes  of  his  former  hap- 
piness. 

Dear  madam,  said  Annette,  when  she  returned,  I  never  saw  you  so 
affected  before :  I  dare  say  the  man  is  not  killed. 

Emily  shuddered,  and  lamented  bitterly  the  rashness  of  the  gardener 
in  having  fired. 

I  knew  you  would  be  angry  enough  about  that,  madam,  or  I  should 
have  told  you  before ;  and  he  knew  so  too ;  for,  says  he,  Annette,  say 
nothing  about  this  to  my  lady.  She  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
so  did  not  hear  the  gun,  perhaps ;  but  she  would  be  angry  with  me  if 
she  knew,  seeing  there  is  blood.  But  then,  says  he,  how  is  one  to 
keep  the  garden  clear,  if  one  is  afraid  to  fire  at  a  robber  when  one 
sees  him. 

No  more  of  this,  said  Emily :  pray  leave  me. 

Annette  obeyed,  and  Emily  returned  to  the  agonizing  considerations 
that  had  assailed  her  before,  but  which  she  at  length  endeavored  to 
soothe  by  a  new  remark.  If  the  stranger  was  Valanconrt,  it  was  cer- 
tain he  had  come  alone ;  and  it  appeared,  therefore,  that  he  had  been 
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not  teem  probable,  had  Mi  wound  been  dangeroua.  With  ibia  eeneM- 
eration,  she  endeavored  to  rapport  herself  during  the  inquiries  that 
were  making  by  the  servants  in  the  neighborhood.  Bat  day  after  day 
came,  and  afill  cloood  in  uncertainty  concerning  this  affair :  and  Ufa 
suffering  in  silence,  at  length  drooped,  and  sunk  under  the  protean  a 
her  anxiety.  She  was  attacked  by  a  alow  few:  and  when  ahe yielded 
to  the  penioaaion  of  Annette  to  send  for  medioai  advice,  the  phykiani 
prescribed  little  besides  air,  gentle  exeroiae,  and  amnaomont.  But  how 
was  this  last  to  be  obtained  f  She,  however,  endeavored  to  abstract 
her  thoughts  from  the  subieot  of  her  anxiety,  by  employing  them  ii 
promoting  that  happiness  in  others  which  she  had  lost  herself:  aid 
when  the  evening  was  fine,  ahe  usually  took  an  airing,  including  in  bar 
ride  the  cottages  of  some  of  her  tenants,  on  whoae  condition  ahe  mail 
such  obeervaoona  as  often  enabled  her,  unasked,  to  fulfil  their  wishes. 

Her  indisposition,  and  the  business  ahe  engaged  in  relative  to  tab 
estate,  had  already  protracted  her  stay  st  Toulouse  beyond  the  period 
she  had  formerly  fixed  lor  her  departure  to  La  Valine:  and  now  she 
was  unwilling  to  leave  the  only  place  where  it  seemed  possible  thtt 
certainty  could  be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  her  diabase.  But  tea 
time  was  come  when  her  presence  was  necessary  at  La  Vallee,  a  letter 
from  the  Lady  Blanche  now  informing  her,  that  the  count  and  herself, 
being  then  at  the  chateau  of  the  Baron  St.  Foix,  proposed  to  visit  her 
at  La  Vallee  on  their  way  home,  as  soon  as  they  should  be  informed  of 
her  arrival  there.  Blanche  added,  that  they  made  this  visit  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  her  to  return  with  them  to  Ohatean-le-Blano. 

Emily  having  replied  to  the  letter  of  her  friend,  and  said  diet  ahe  should 
be  at  La  Vallee  in  a  few  days,  made  hasty  preparation  for  the  journey; 
and,  in  thus  leaving  Toulouse,  endeavored  to  support  herself  with  a 
belief,  that  if  any  fatal  accident  had  happened  to  Valanoourt,  ahe  must 
in  this  interval  have  heard  of  it. 

On  the  evening  before  her  departure,  she  went  to  take  leave  of  the 
terrace  and  the  pavilion.  The  day  had  been  sultry,  but  a  light  shower 
that  fell  just  before  sunset  had  cooled  the  air,  and  given  that  soft  ver- 
dure to  the  woods  and  pastures  which  is  so  refreshing  to  the  eve; 
while  the  rain-drops,  still  trembling  on  the  shrubs,  glittered  in  the  nut 
yellow  gleam  that  lighted  up  the  scene,  and  the  air  waa  filled  with 
the  fragrance  exhaled  by  the  late  shower,  from  herbs  and  flowers,  and 
from  the  earth  itself.  But  the  lovely  prospect  whioh  Emily  beheld 
from  the  terrace  was  no  longer  viewed  by  her  with  delight:  aha 
sighed  deeply  as  her  eye  wandered  6Ver  it ;  and  her  spirits  were  in  f 
state  of  such  dejection,  that  she  could  not  think  of  her  approaching  re 
turn  to  La  Vallee  without  tears,  and  seemed  to  mourn  again  the  death 
of  her  father,  as  if  it  had  been  an  event  of  yesterday.  Having  reached 
the  pavilion,  she  seated  herself  at  the  open  lattice,  and  while  her  eyes 
settled  on  the  distant  mountains  that  overlooked  Gasoony,  still  gleam- 
ing on  the  horizon,  though  the  sun  had  now  left  the  plains  below, 
Alas!  said  she,  I  return  to  your  long  lost  scenes,  but  snail  meet  no 
more  the  parents  that  were  wont  to  render  them  delightful  1 — no  mora 
shall  we  aee  the  smile  of  welcome,  or  hear  the  well-known  voice  of 
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fondness:— all  will  now  be  cold  and  silent-in  what  was  one©  my  happy 
home. 

Tears  stole  down  her  cheek  as  the  remembrance  of  what  that  home 
had  been  returned  to  her ;  but,  after  indulging  her  sorrow  for  some 
time,  she  checked  it,  accusing  herself  of  ingratitude,  in  forgetting  the 
friends  that  she  possessed  while  she  lamented  those  that  were  departed : 
and  she  at  length  left  the  pavilion  and  the  terrace  without  having  ob 
served  a  shadow  of  Valancourt,  or  of  any  other  person. 


CHAPTER    LI. 

"Ah,  happy  hille!  ah,  plea^ng eaade! 
Ah,  fields  betored  fn  Tain! 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  etray'd, 

A  stranger  yet  to  rain  I 
I  feel  the  galea  that  from  job  blow 
A  momentary  bttsa  bestow. 
At,  waring  fresh  their  gladsome  wtnf, 
My  weary  son!  they  seem  to  aoofhe." 

GftAT. 

Oir  the  following  morning,  Emily  left  Toulouse  at  an  early  hour,  and 
reached  La  Vallee  about  sunset.  With  the  melancholy  she  experi- 
enced on  the  review  of  a  place  which  had  been  the  residence  of  her 
parental  and  the  scene  of  her  earliest  delight,  was  mingled,  after  the 
first  shook  had  subsided,  a  tender  and  indescribable  pleasure.  For 
time  had  so  blunted  the  acuteness  of  her  grief,  that  she  now  courted 
every  scene  that  awakened  the  memory  of  her  friends ;  in  every  room 
where  she  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them,  they  also  seemed  to  livo 
again ;  and  she  felt  that  La  Vallee  was  still  her  happiest  home.  One 
of  the  first  apartments  she  visited  was  that  which  had  been  her  fa- 
ther's library,  and  here  she  seated  herself  in  his  armchair;  and  while 
she  contemplated,  with  tempered  resignation,  the  picture  of  past  times, 
which  her  memory  gave,  the  tears  she  shed  could  scarcely  be  called 
those  of  grief. 

Soon  after  her  arrival,  she  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  vener- 
able M.  Barreauz,  who  came  impatiently  to  welcome  the  daughter  of 
his  late  respected  neighbor  to  her  long  deserted  home.  Emily  was 
comforted  bv  the  presence  of  an  old  friend,  and  they  passed  an  inter- 
esting hour  in  conversing  of  former  times,  and  in  relating  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  had  occurred  to  each  since  they  departed. 

The  evening  was  so  far  advanced  when  M.  Barreaux  left  Emily, 
that  she  could  not  visit  the  garden  that  night ;  but  on  the  following 
morning,  she  traced  its  long  regretted  scenes  with  fond  impatience : 
and,  as  she  walked  beneath  the  groves  which  her  father  had  planted, 
and  where  she  had  so  often  sauntered  in  affectionate  conversation  with 
him,  his  countenance,  his  smile,  even  the  accents  of  his  voice,  returned 
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with  l  installs,  to  ber  fancy,  and  her  heart  melted  to  the 

tooflon 

This,  too,  in  his  favorite  season  of  the  year  at  which  they  M 
often  together  admired  the  rich  and  variegated  biota  of  then*  woods, 
and  tike  magical  effect  of  autumnal  lights  upon  the  mountains;  mi 
now,  the  view  of  these  circumstances  made  memory  eloquent.  As  set 
wandered  pensively  on,  she  fancied  the  following  address : 

TO  AOTUJOf. 
Sw«t  Antumul  how  Khv  moUncholy  cxico 
Situ1-  on  n.y  hmirt,  o'  Ihroueli  lliwe  shades  [  wlod  I 


Bnoibi-il  liy  ibt  tiri-ttlitng  iltih,  I  fondly  true 

Kai'ti  1 1 u I c Ty  irn-fr  0MI1,'  rn'iiiivt  nilnill 

I.,,.,  ,  I  -:.-,i-  -,  :,,■.,■■!  fil.'i.  I-  -;,'irL-  l>ti  '   "roLirnI  me  riu^ 

Ar„l  v.. ..'.:,  il„.  iin-ltlns  ttunicht,  In- lender  Imt! 

■I       ■■'■:■     >!-.!  '  .  ■ ■!'... ■■■■,    I    I-    ■.— 

PwM  u  tlx  EnSuliint  that  palnti  ley  j^k-I 
Taj  ikwirdl  smile  with  Sue  it  rfpjrM  I  Ylcw, 

'i  i..  ■:  :i  .1,1-.  ■  :■. ■.,!.■.■  ..-,  I  III,..  -.-...  ..!... 

Tl.v    I    Ml  l-iiubiapa,  uncb'it  wlUt  »»llow  bus, 

.1-  ■;,..  l..[,K>H..-o-(l  nlwuu;  thy  wlr-liut  si 1^. 

-,..,,  ..,    .!,..■,.■    ........  ...;  ..■-..,.„  .      . 


Bui  now.  e'en  now,  tbe  partial  (Utnn  hilt, 

F.i'    ■,  i"  ■■!  III'-!       I'lni-  ■  Il.-.jl.,  r.l  ii  11.-  ;,lnli. 

One  of  Emily's  earliest  inquiries,  after  her  arrival  at  La  Vallee,  was 
concerning  Theresa,  her  father's  old  servant,  whom,  it  may  bo  remem- 
bered, M.  Queanel  had  turned  from  the  house,  when  it  was  let;  without 
any  provision.  Understanding  that  she  lived  in  a  cottage  at  no  gnat 
distance,  Emily  walked  thither,  and,  on  approaching,  Was  TiUsi.il  to 
see  that  hex  habitation  wo*  pleasantly  situated  on  a  green  slope,  shel- 
tered by  a  toft  of  oaks,  and  had  an  appearanoe  of  comfort  and  ex- 
treme neatness.  She  found  the  ok!  woman  within,  picking  vice- 
stalks,  who,  on  peroeiving  her  yonng  mistress,  was  nearly  overcome 
with  joy. 

Ah  I  my_  dear  young  lady  1  said  she,  I  thought  I  should  never  see 
yon  again  in  this  world,  when  I  heard  yon  was  gone  to  that  ontlnntush 
country.  I  have  been  hardly  used  since  yon  went ;  I  little  thought 
they  would  have  turned  me  ont  of  my  old  master'*  family  in  mj 
old  age  I 

Emily  lamented  the  circumstance,  and  then  assured  ber  that  (be 
would  make  her  latter  days  comfortable,  and  expressed  satisfaction  on 
seeing  her  in  so  pleasant  a  habitation. 

Theresa  thanked  her  with  tears,  adding,  Yea,  raademoieelLe,  it  w 
a  very  comfortable  home,  thanks  to  the  kind  friend  who  took  dm 
ont  of  my  distress  when  yon  was  too  far  off  to  help  me,  and  placed  dm 
here  I     I  little  thought— but  no  more  of  that — 

And  who  was  this  kind  friend !  said  Emily,  Whoever  he  was,  1 
shall  consider  him  mine  also. 

Ah,  mademoiselle  1  that  friend  forbade  me  to  blazon  tbe  good  deed— 

r .  -„■ u_  :.  —  ■   got  how  yon  are  altered  since  I  saw  jon 

',  and  so  thin,  too ;  bat  then,  then  la  nj 
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old  master's  smile  I  Yes,  tbat  will  never  leave  yon,  an y  more  than  the 
goodness  that  used  to  make  him  smile.  Alas-a-day  I  the  poor  lost  a 
friend  indeed,  when  he  died  I 

Emily  was  affected  by  this  mention  of  her  father,  which  Theresa  ob- 
serving, changed  the  subject.  I  beard,  mademoiselle,  said  she,  that 
Madame  Gheron  married  a  foreign  gentleman,  after  all,  and  took  yon 
abroad ;  bow  does  she  do  I 

Emily  now  mentioned  her  death.  Alas  !  said  Theresa,  if  she  had 
not  been  my  master's  sister,  I  should  never  have  loved  her ;  she  was 
always  so  cross.  But  how  does  that  dear  young  gentleman  do,  M.  Val- 
anconrtt  he  was  a  handsome  youth,  and  a  good  one;  is  he  well, 
mademoiselle  t 

Emily  was  ranch  agitated. 

A  blessing  on  him  I  continued  Theresa,    Ah,  my  dear  young  lady, 

Ca  need  not  look  so  shy;  I  know  all  abont  it.  Do  yon  think  I  do  not 
ow  that  he  loves  yon  f  Why,  when  yon  was  away,  mademoiselle, 
he  noed  to  oome  to  the  chateau  and  walk  about  it,  so  disoonsolstel  He 
would  go  into  every  room  in  the  lower  part  of  die  house,  and  some- 
times he  wonld  sit  himself  down  in  a  chair,  with  his  arms  across  and 
his  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  there  he  wonld  sit  and  think  and  think,  for 
the  hour  together.  Ha  used  to  be  very  fond  of  the  south  parlor,  be- 
cause I  told  him  it  used  to  he  yours ;  and  there  he  would  stay,  look- 
ing at  tile  pictures  which  I  said  yon  drew,  and  playing  upon  your 
lute  that  hung  up  by  the  window,  and  reading  in  your  books  till  sun- 
set; and  then  he  must  go  back  to  his  brother's  chateau.  And 
then— 

It  is  enough,  Theresa,  said  Emily.  How  long  have  yon  lived  in  this 
eottoge — and  how  can  1  serve  yon  I  Will  yon  remain  hero,  or  return 
and  live  with  me  t 

Hay,  ma'amselle !  said  Theresa,  do  not  be  so  shy  to  your  poor  old 
servant.    I  am  sure  it  is  no  disgrace  to  like  such  a  good  yonng  gen- 

A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  Emily. 

Ah  t  how  he  did  love  to  talk  of  yon  1  I  loved  him  for  that.  Nay, 
for  that  matter,  he  liked  to  hear  me  talk,  for  he  did  not  say  much  him- 
selt  But  I  soon  found  out  what  he  came  to  the  chateau  about.  Then 
he  wonld  go  into  the  garden,  and  down  to  the  terrace,  and  ait  under 
that  great  tree  there  for  the  day  together  with  one  of  yonr  books  in  his 
hand;  but  he  did  not  read  much,  I  fancy;  for  one  day  I  happened  to  go 
that  way,  and  I  heard  somebody  talking.  Who  can  be  there  ?  says  1 : 
I  am  sure  I  let  nobody  into  the  garden  but  the  chevalier.  So  I  walked 
softly  to  see  who  it  eonld  be ;  and  behold  1  it  was  the  chevalier  him- 
self, talking  to  himself  about  you.  And  he  repeated  your  name,  and 
sighed  so !  and  said  he  had  lost  yon  forever,  for  that  von  would  never 
return  for  him.  I  thought  he  was  out  of  his  reckoning  there ;  but  I 
said  nothing,  and  stole  away. 

No  more  of  this  trilling,  soid  Emily,  awakening  from  her  reverie ;  it 
displeases  me. 


,  said  Emily,  seriously,  you  must  name  the  chevalier  on 
moral 

Not  name  Mn>,  m;id''ii>iii-<_'lli'  rried  There**:  what  times  have  mint 
up  now  I  Why,  I  love  the  chevalier  next  to  my  old  master,  ami  ana, 
mademoiselle. 

Perhaps  your  love  was  not  well  bei.tuw.tl,  then,  replied  Emilv,  tn- 
Ing  to  conceal  her  tears.     But,  however  that  might  be,  we  shall  BMK 

wed!  exclaimed  Theresa.     What  dn  I 

No,  mademoiselle,  toy  km  was  well  bestowed ;  for  it  was  tat 
Onevaoer  Valamwwrt  who  gave  mm  this  cottage,  -and  has  supported  m 
in  my  old  age,  ever  linoe  H.  Quesnel  turned  toe  from  my  iiiastii'i 
house.  \- 

The  OheraHer  VaJawwottl  raid  Eawfly,  trambMy  attraanaty. 
Tea,  ma-'irnnlls,  ha  TimaMlf,  tfnowgh  ha  made.  iWato  not  to  tall 
bat  how  onvld  one  help,  when  m»  heard  him  iH-spakea  of t     Ah!  dew 

rig  lady,  yea  may  winl  weep  If  yon  have  behaved  ™fri—iij  to  hfcs, 
a  mora  toader  heart  than  Ma  MM  yaw g  ganfliw—  had.  Ba 
found  me  out  In  my  distress,  when  yon  -wan  too  *r  off  to  bete  me ;  nan 
K.  Quesnel  refuted  to  do  so,  and  bade  me  go  to  service  again.  Ala* ! 
I  was  too  old  for  that  I  The  chevalier  found  me,  and  bought  me  ton 
cottage,  and  gave  mo  money  to  furnish  it,  and  bade  me  seek  oat  an- 
other poor  woman  to  Jive  with  me ;  and  he  ordered  his  brother's  stew- 
ard to  pay  me  every  quarter  that  which  has  supported  me  in  comfort. 
Think,  then,  mademoiselle,  whether  I  have  not  reason  to  speak  well  of 
the  chevalier.  And  there  are  others  who  oonld  have  afforded  it  better 
than  he ;  and  I  am  afraid  be  has  hurt  himself  by  his  generosity,  for 
quarter  day  is  gone  by  long  since,  and  no  money  for  me  1  But  do  not 
weep  so,  mademoiselle  I  you  are  not  sorry,  sorely,  to  hear  of  the  poor 
chevalier's  goodness  t 

Sorry  t  said  Emily,  and  wept  the  more.  But  how  long  is  It  sines 
yon  have  seen  him  ! 

Not  this  many  a  day,  mademoiselle. 

When  did  yon  hear  of  him  i  inquired  Emily,  with  increased  emo- 

Alas !  never  since  he  went  away  so  suddenly  into  Longnedoe ;  and 
he  was  but  Joat  oorne  from  Paris  then,  or  I  should  have  seen  him,  I 
am  sore.  Quarter-day  is  gone  by  long  since,  and,  as  I  said,  no  money 
for  me ;  and  I  begin  to  fear  some  harm  has  happened  to  him ;  and  if  I 
was  not  so  far  from  Estuviere.  and  so  lame,  I  would  have  gone  to  In- 
quire before  this  time ;  and  I  nave  nobody  to  send  so  far. 

Emily's  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Valanoourt  was  now  scarcely  en- 
durable ;  and  sinoe  propriety  would  not  suffer  her  to  send  to  the  cha- 
teau of  his  brother,  she  requested  that  Theresa  would  immediately  fain 
some  person  to  go  to  his  steward  from  herself;  and  when  be  asked  for 
the  quarterage  due  to  her,  to  make  inquiries  concerning  Talanconrt. 
But  she  first  made  Theresa  promise  never  to  mention  her  name  in  this 
affair,  nor  ever  with  that  of  the  Chevalier  Valanoourt;  and  her  former 
faithfulness  to  M.  81,  Anbert  Indnoad  Emily  to  confide  in  her  as- 
surances.   Theresa  now  Joyfully  undertook  to  procure  a  person  for 
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this  errand ;  and  then  Emily,  after  giving  her  a  ram  of  money  to  sup- 
ply her  with  present  comforts,  returned  with  spirits  heavily  oppressed 
to  her  home,  lamenting,  more  thnn  ever,  that  a  heart  possessed  of  so 
much  benevolence  as  Valancourt's  should  have  been  contaminated  by 
the  vices  of  the  world ;  bnt  affected  by  the  delicate  affection  which  his 
kindness  to  her  old  servant  eipreased  for  herfelf. 


CHAPTER   LII. 

"  Light  thlekora.  ind  tt»  erow 

MiktaxlnitU  tk*MMkr  wood: 

Good  tMi§*  «T  day  baarlu  to  druop  md  dram*, 

WUla  nlftt'i  bank  ifcnu  to  ifcalr  pnr>  do  imm." 

MmAxwrnim,  Oonnt  de  Villefort  and  Lady  Itlancbe  had  passed  a 
pleasant  fortnight  at  the  Chateau  de  St.  Foil,  with  the  bamn  and  bar- 
oness, during  which  they  made  frequent  excursions  among  the  mount- 
ains, and  were  delighted  with  the  romantic  wildnees  of  Pyreneao 
scenery.  It  was  with  regret  that  the  count  bade  arlien  to  his  old 
friends,  although  with  the  hope  of  being  soon  united  with  them  in 
one  family ;  for  it  was  settled  that  M,  St.  Foix,  who  now  attended 
them  into  Oascony,  should  receive  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Blanche  upon 
their  arrival  at  Ohatean-le-BIanc.  As  the  road  from  the  baron's  resi- 
dence to  La  Vallee  was  over  some  of  the  wildest  tracks -of  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  where  a  carriage-wheel  had  never  passed,  the  count  hired 
males  for  himself  and  his  family,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  stout  guides, 
who  were  well  armed,  informed  of  all  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  who  boasted,  too,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  every  brake  and 
dingle  in  the  way,  could  tell  the  names  of  all  the  highest  points  of  this 
chain  of  Alps,  knew  every  forest  that  spread  along  their  narrow  val- 
leys, the  shallowest  part  of  every  torrent  they  must  cross,  and  the  ex- 
act distance  of  every  goatherd's  and  hunter's  cabin  they  should  have 
occasion  to  pass — which  last  article  of  learning  required  no  very  capa- 
cious memory,  for  even  such  simple  inhabitants  were  but  thinly  scat- 
tered over  these  wilds. 

The  count  left  the  Chateau  de  St.  Foix  early  in  the  morning,  with  an 
intention  of  passing  the  night  at  a  little  inn  upon  the  mountains,  about 
'    "f  way  to  La  Vallee,  of  which  his  guides  had  informed  him ;  and, 


tough  this  was  frequented  chiefly  by  Spanish  muleteers  on  their  route 
.  ito  France,  and  of  course  would  afford  only  sorry  ac 
the  oonnt  had  no  alternative,  for  it  was  the  only  place 


the  road. 

After  a  day  of  admiration  and  fatigue,  the  travellers  fonnd  them- 
selves, about  sunset,  in  a  woody  valley,  overlooked  on  every  side  by 
abrupt  heights.    They  had  proceeded  for  many  leagues  without  seeing 
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•  Immk  ImMitlion,  and  bad  only  heard  now  and  the*  at  a  dattaac* 
taw  ---■---"J  tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell;  bat  now  they  illhl  *> 
aotM  of  mini  musie,  and  presently  aw  within  a  Uttw  an—  rases 
aanosw;  tho  rooks,  •  group  of  moaoteiBeeri  tripping  thtowjh  -a  dan. 
The  etMHb  wk  ooold  ant  look  apes  (ha  bsMfawsa  any  nam*  then  at 
tha  misery  of  others  with  hwsfferenee,  hahW  to  aajoj  tfaia  aaaat  a* 
sample  pwsaan.  The  group  before  him  consisted  of  French  and  Soat- 
Ub  ptisanta,  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  hamlet,  some  of  whom 
wan  perfbeinug  a  sprightly  dance,  the  women  with  castanets  in  thar 
hands,  to  tha  sounds  of  a  Into  and  a  tamborine,  till,  from  tho  brat 
melody  of  France,  the  music  softened  into  a  alow  movement,  to  which 
two  female  peasants  danced  a  Spanish  Pavan. 

The  ooont,  eomparing  Lose  with  the  scenes  of  such  gayety  a*  he  had 
witnessed  In  Paris,  where  fajaa  taste  painted  the  features,  and,  while  it 
vainly  tried  to  (apply  the  glow  of  nature,  oonoeeled  the  charms  of  mu- 
matlon— where  affectation  to  often  distorted  the  air,  and  vice  par- 
Torted  tho  manner*— sighed  to  think  that  natnral  graces  and  innocent 
pleasures  flourished  in  the  wilds  of  solitude,  while  they  drooped 
amidst  the  eonoonras  of  polished  society*  Bat  taw  lengthening  shad- 
ow! reminded  the  travellers  that  they  had  no  time  to  loss ;  and  leav- 
ing tho  joyous  group,  they  punned  their  way  toward!  the  little  inn, 
which  waa  to  shelter  them  from  the  night. 

Tho  rsjs  of  the  setting  sun  now  threw  a  yellow  gleam  upon  the 
forests  of  pine  and  chestnut  that  swept  down  the  lower  region  of  the 
mountains,  and  gave  resplendent  tints  to  the  snowy  points  above.  But 
soon  even  this  light  faded  fast,  and  the  soenery  assumed  a  mom  tre- 
mendous appearance,  invested  with  the  obscurity  of  twilight.  Where 
the  torrent  bad  been  seen,  it  was  now  only  heard ;  whore  tha  wild 
olifEs  had  displayed  every  variety  of  form  and  attitude,  a  dark  mass  of 
mountains  now  alone  appeared ;  and  the  vale,  which  far,  far  below, 
had  opened  its  dreadful  chasm,  the  eye  could  no  longer  fathom.  A 
melancholy  gleam  still  lingered  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  Alps, 
overlooking  the  deep  repose  of  the  evening,  and  seeming  to  make  toe 
stillness  of  the  hour  more  awful. 

Blanche  viewed  the  eoene  in  silence,  and  listened  with  cmthnsiasm 
to  the  murmur  of  tha  pines,  that  extended  in  dark  lines  along  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  fault  voioe  of  the  isard  among  the  rooks,  that 
name  at  intervals  on  the  air.  Bnt  her  enthusiasm  smut  into  appre- 
hension when,  as  the  shadows  deepened,  she  looked  upon  tho  doubtful 
precipice  that  bordered  the  road,  as  well  as  on  tho  various  fantastic 
forma  of  danger  that  glimmered  through  the  obscurity  beyond  it ;  and 
she  asked  her  father  how  far  they  wen  from  the  inn,  and  whether  he 
did  not  conceive  the  road  to  be  dangerous  at  this  late  hour.  The 
count  repeated  the  first  question  to  the  guides,  who  returned  a  doubt- 
ful answer,  adding,  that  when  it  was  darker,  it  would  be  safest  to  rest 
till  the  moon  rose.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  proceed  now,  said  the  count; 
but  the  guides,  assuring  him  that  there  waa  no  danger,  went  on. 
Blanche,  revived  by  this  assuronoe,  again  indulged  a  pensive  pleasure 
as  ahe  watehed  the  progress  of  twilight  gradually  spreading  ita  tints 
ever  the  woods  and  mountains,  and  stoabug  from  the  eye  every  on- 
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nnter  feature  of  the  scene,  till  the  grand  outlines  of  nature  alone  re- 
mained. Then  full  the  silent  dews ;  and  ever/  wild-flower  and  aro- 
matic plant  that  bloomed  among  the  cliffs,  breathed  forth  its  sweet- 
ness ;  then,  too,  when  the  mountain  bee  bad  crept  into  its  blossomed 
bed,  and  the  bam  of  every  little  insect  that  had  floated  gayly  in  the 
sunbeam  was  hushed,  the  sound  of  many  streams,  not  heard  till  now, 
murmured  at  a  distance.  The  bats  alone,  of  all  the  animals  inhabiting 
this  region,  seemed  awake ;  and  while  they  flitted  across  the  silent 
path  which  Blanche  was  pursuing,  she  remembered  the  following  lines 
which  Emily  had  given  her : 


lln  >lnp  b  btbtj  lannlri  flnw» 

Thoa  Iot'k  to  iport  npoo  the  lvin«bt  air. 
llufclnf  tha  on  Hut  would  Ujt  couiaa  puma, 
In  m*n»  n  wanton  ruund :  elsaoe,  m, 
Tfim  fllu'rt  ilnwitt  the  pen*™  wiaflorert  wnj-, 
"    >•  fcoutspn  print  th»nv>ant»1n  d»w. 

n  beaming-  Itlr.       ' 

To  a  warm  imagination,  the  dubious  forms  that  floated  half  veiled  in 
darkness,  afford  a  higher  delight  than  the  moat  distinct  scenery  that 
the  ran  can  show.  While  the  fancy  thns  wanders  over  landscapes 
partly  of  Its  own  creation,  a  complacency  steals  upon  tha  mind, 

EfflBH  It  ill  to  BabtlHt  holing. 
Bid!  tha  tm  of  raptoia  nlL 

Thu  distant  note  of  a  torrent,  the  weak  trembling  of  the  brcezo 
among  the  woods,  or  the  far-off  sound  of  a  human  voice,  now  lost  and 
heard  again,  are  circumstances  which  wonderfully  heighten  the  enthu 
siastic  tone  of  the  mind.  The  young  St.  Foil,  who  saw  the  presenta- 
tions of  a  fervid  fancy,  and  felt  whatever  enthusiasm  conld  suggest. 
sometimes  interrupted  the  silence  which  the  rest  of  the  party  seemed 
mutual  consent  to  preserve,  remarking  and  pointing  out  to  Blanche 
i  most  striking  effects  of  the  hour  upon  the  scenery ;  while 
Blanche,  whose  apprehensions  were  beguiled  by  the  conversation  ot 
her  lover,  yielded  to  the  taste  so  congenial  to  his,  and  they  conversed 
in  a  low,  restrained  voice,  the  effect  of  the  pensive  tranquillity  which 
twilight  and  the  scene  inspired,  rather  than  of  any  fear  that  they 
should  be  heard.  Bat  while  the  heart  was  thus  s<  othed  to  tenderness, 
St.  Foil  gradually  mingled  with  his  admiration  of  the  country  a  men- 
tion of  his  affection ;  and  be  continued  to  speak  and  Blanche  to  listen, 
till  the  mountains,  the  woods,  and  the  magical  illusions  of  twilight, 
were  remembered  no  more. 

The  shadows  of  evening  soon  shifted  to  the  gloom  of  night,  which 
w  somewhat  anticipated  by  the  vapors,  that,  gathering  fast  ronut1 


Z 
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the  mountains,  rolled  la  dark  wreaths  alow  their  aide*;  mad  fla 
guides  proposed  to  rot*  till  the  moon  should  rise,  adding,  that  the; 
thought  *  storm  was  coming  on.  As  they  looked  round  for  a.  spot  tint 
might  afford  some  kind  of  shelter,  an  object  wu  perceived  obeoowfo- 
tlirongh  the  dusk,  on  a  point  of  rook,  a  Httie  way  down  the  mooaaaia, 
which  they  Imagined  to  be  a  hunter's  or  a  •hwpWtPs  OtMn,  and  tfc* 
party,  with  cautious  stops,  proceeded  towards  It  Thrir  labor,  how- 
ever, ww  not  rewarded,  nor  their  apprahecsfona  awHawfl;  II a.  r 
reaching  the  object  of  their  aearoh,  the*  daWOMWt  a  mimaj^ 
cross,  which  marked  the  spot  to.  have  been  polratM  by  mt'j 


Beliard,  who  had  been  aswdeM*  hero  by  a  bead*  of  banditti  that  had 
Infwtotl  Oiis  part  of  the  Pyrenees  a  few  years  before;  and  the  mwa 
mon  die  of  the  monument  seemed  to  Justify  the  avppostthm  that  it 
itoel  for  a  porton  of  boom  dhUiuutiou.    Blanche  ahttdderci  m 


■he  liatened  to  aome  horrid  particulars  of  the  count's  sate,  which  one  of 
the  avians  related  in  a  low,  restrained  ton*,  aa  tfthaaoond  of  Ma  ova 


to  his  narrative,  a  flash  of  lightning  glanced  upon  the  r       , 
muttered  at  a  distance,  and  the  travellers,  now  alarmed,  quitted  this 
scene  of  solitary  horror  in  search  of  shelter. 

Having  regained  their  former  track,  the  guides,  as  they  passed  on. 
endeavored  to  interest  the  count  by  various  stories  of  robbery,  and 
even  of  murder,  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  very  place  tbey 
must  unavoidably  pass,  with  aooounta  of  their  own  dauntless  ooursgn 
and  wonderful  escapes.  The  chief  guide,  or  rather  he  who  was  (he 
most  completely  armed,  drawing  forth  one  of  the  four  pistols  that  were 
tucked  into  his  belt,  swore  that  it  had  shot  three  robbers  within  the 
year.  He  then  brandished  a  clasp-knife  of  enormous  length,  and  m 
going  to  recount  the  wonderful  execution  it  had  done,  when  St.  Foil, 
perceiving  that  Blanche  was  terrified,  interrupted  him.  The  count, 
m  ecu  while,  secretly  laughing  at  the  terrible  histories  and  extravagant 
boastings  of  the  man,  resolved  to  humor  him ;  and  telling  Blanche  in  * 
whisper  his  design,  began  to  recount  some  exploits  of  hia  own,  which 


infinitely  exceeded  any  of  those  related  by  the  guid 

To  these  surprising  circumstances  he  so  artfully  gave 
truth,  that  the  courage  of  the  guides  was  visibly  affected  by  them,  who 


continued  silent  long  after  the  count  had  ceased  to  speak.  The  loqua- 
city of  the  chief  hero  thus  laid  asleep,  the  vigilance  of  hia  eyes  and  ears 
seemed  more  thoroughly  awakened ;  for  he  listened  with  much,  appear- 
anoe  of  anxiety,  to  the  deep  thunder  which  murmured  at  intervals,  and 
often  paused,  as  the  breeze,  that  was  now  rising,  rushed  among  the 
pines.  Bat  when  ho  made  a  sndden  halt  before  a  tuft  of  cork-trees 
that  projected  over  the  road,  and  drew  forth  a  pistol,  before  he  would 
venture  to  brave  the  banditti  which  might  lurk  behind  it,  the  count 
could  no  longer  refrain  from  laughter. 

Having  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  level  spot,  somewhat  sheltered 
from  the  air  by  overhanging  cliffs,  and  by  a  wood  of  larch  that  rose 
over  a  preoipioe  on  the  left,  and  the  guides  being  yet  ignorant  how 
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far  they  were  from  the  inn,  the  traveller)!  determined  U>  rest  till  the 
moon  should  rise  or  the  atom)  disperse.  Blanche,  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  the  present  moment,  looked  on  the  surrounding  gloom  with  terror ; 
but,  giving  her  hand  to  St.  Foix,  ahe  alighted,  and  the  whole  party  en- 
ured a  kind  of  cave,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  which  wan  only  a  shal- 
low cavity,  formed  by  the  curve  of  impending  rocks.  A  light  being 
struck,  a  fire  waa  kindled,  whose  blaze  afforded  some  degree  of  cheer- 
fulness and  no  small  comfort ;  for  though  the  day  had  been  hot,  the 
night-air  of  this  mountainous  region  was  chilling;  a  fire  was  partly 
necessary  also  to  keep  off  thu  wolves,  with  which  those  wilds  were 
infested. 

Provisions  being  spread  upun  a  projection  of  the  rock,  the  count  and 
his  family  partook  of  a  supper,  which,  in  a.  scene  less  rude,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  thought  less  excellent.  When  the  repast  was  finished, 
St.  Foix,  impatient  for  the  moon,  sauntered  along  the  precipice,  to  a 
point  that  fronted  the  east;  but  all  was  yet  wrapped  in  gloom,  and  the 
silence  of  night  was  broken  only  by  the  murmuring  of  woods  that 
waved  far  below,  or  by  distant  thunder,  and  now  and  then  by  the  faint 
voices  of  the  party  he  had  quitted.  Ho  viewed,  with  emotions  of  awful 
sublimity,  the  low  volumes  of  sulphureous  clouds  that  floated  along 
the  upper  and  middle  regions  of  the  air,  and  the  lightnings  that  flashed 
from  them,  sometimes  silently,  and,  at  others,  followed  by  sullen  peals 
of  thunder,  which  the  mountains  feebly  prolonged,  while  the  whole 
horizon,  and  the  abyss  on  which  he  stood,  were  discovered  in  the  mo- 
mentary light.  Upon  the  succeeding  darkness,  the  tiro  which  had  beet. 
kindled  in  the  cave,  threw  a  partial  gleam,  illuminating  some  points  of 
'be  opposite  rooks,  and  the  summits  of  pine- woods  that  hung  beetling  on 
he  clifla  below,  while  their  recesses  seemed  to  frown  in  deeper  shade. 

St.  Foix  stopped  to  observe  the  picture  which  the  party  in  the  cave 

E  resented,  where  the  elegant  form  of  Blanche  was  finely  contrasted 
y  the  majestic  figure  of  the  count,  who  was  seated  by  her  on  a  rude 
■tone;  and  each  waa  rendered  more  impressive  by  the  grotesque  habits 
and  strong  features  of  the  guides  and  other  attendant.*,  who  were  in 
the  background  of  the  piece  The  effect  of  the  light,  too,  was  inter- 
esting: on  the  surrounding  figures  it  threw  a  strong  though  pale 
gleam,  and  glittered  on  their  bright  arms;  while  upon  the  foliage  of  a 
gigantic  larch,  that  impended  its  shade  over  the  cliff  above,  appeared  a 
red  dusky  tint,  deepening  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  blackness  of 
oight. 

While  St.  Foix  contemplated  the  scene,  the  moon,  broad  and  yellow, 
rose  over  the  eastern  summits,  from  among  embattled  clouds,  and 
showed  dimly  the  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  the  mass  of  vapors  that 
rolled  half  way  down  the  precipice  beneath,  and  the  doubtful  monn- 
Ulas. 

"WhMdrestlAil  plnirarr,  tlitrn  In  (Urn I  jntllme, 


From  this  romantic  reverie  he  was  awakened  by  the  voices  of  the 


ate 


tai  -    1 1    - 

•f- JJ- in-  ■        (WniMofi 


mij  thr— mil  of  fathoms  above  the  leva)  of  the  ana,  u4  st  a  n* 

of  last  iwaka,  the  pssnsn-a  form  rf  the  Maun,  ud  Use  n 

jkmmmm  butt  mm  u  *—  P  apoa  sua  w«  Han  Mnmj  «f  ■»«■> 

-mm.    ■ — ■^-J-T^.  ».  ■..■....^ ^ ...     if  iimaart 

*■<— l  —  mail  wift  the anna JskeJory  «€!■» Pji—; mj 
i    *tki  MtwhMi  iiiina— i  iUAm  am*  SmiM 

WMtrfhlft»pMW»rfrtlllWIMlMi;MJBW»hdrfS«^rf 

—  Balihrats*  sieges  aad  Monebn  ta  early  tinaes,  wka  Aaseansi 
first  frqjfatcned  solitude  from  these  deep  recesses  mask  her  muuUk 
which  before  had  echoed  only  to  the  torrent'*  mar,  tremble  with  sm 
clang  of  anna,  and  when  man's  first  footsteps  in  her  sacred  haunt*  hid 
left  the  print  of  bl 

As  Blanche  sat  attentive  to  the  nsmuire  that  rendered  the  sceae* 
doubly  interesting,  and  resigned  to  solemn  emotion,  while  she  coostt- 
ered  that  she  wsa  on  the  very  ground  once  polluted  by  these  anas* 
her  reverie  wsa  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  sound  that  came  in  the  wina 
— it  was  the  distant  bark  of  a  watch-dog.  The  travellers  listened  vitb 
eager  hope,  and  as  the  wind  blew  stronger,  fancied  that  Use  sound  earn 
from  no  great  distance ;  and  the  guides  having  little  doubt  thai  h  pro- 
ceeded from  the  inn  they  were  in  search  of,  the  court  Untmininsd  ta 
pttrsne  his  way.  The  moon  now  afforded  a  stronger  though  still  u 
uncertain  light,  as  she  moved  among  broken  clouds ;  and  the,  travelled) 
led  by  the  sound,  recommenced  tbeir  journey  along  the  brow  of  tht 
precipice,  preceded  by  a  single  torch  that  now  contended  with  the 
moonlight ;  for  the  guides,  believing  they  should  reach  the  inn  aooB 
after  sunset,  had  neglected  to  provide  more.  In  silent  caution  they 
followed  the  sound,  which  was  heard  but  at  intervals,  and  which, 
after  some  time,  entirely  ceased.  The  guides  endeavored,  however,  to 
point  their  course  to  the  quarter  whence  ft  issued;  but  the  deep  roar- 
ing of  a  torrent  soon  seized  their  attention,  and  presently  they  route  to 
a  tremendous  chasm  of  the  mountain,  which  seemed  to  forbid  all  tsr- 
ther  progress.  Blanche  alighted  from  her  mule,  as  did  the  count  and 
St.  Fuix,  while  the  guides  traversed  the  edge  in  search  of  a  bridge, 
which,  however  rude,  might  convey  them  to  the  opposite  side;  sod 
they  at  length  confessed,  what  the  count  had  begun  to  suspect,  that 
they  had  been  for  some  time  doubtful  of  their  way,  and  were  now  car* 
tain  only  that  they  had  lost  It. 

At  a  little  distance' was  discovered  a  rude  and  dangerous  passage, 
formed  by  an  enormous  pine,  which,  thrown  across  the  chasm,  united 
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il  from  which 

to  foil  was  to  die.  The  guides,  however,  prepared  to  lead  over  the 
moles,  while  Blanche  stood  trembling  on  the  brink  and  listening  fci  the 
roar  of  the  waters,  which  wore  seen  descending  from  the  rooks  above, 
overhang  with  lofty  pines,  and  thence  precipitating  themselves  into 
the  deep  abyss,  where  their  white  surge*  gleamed  faintly  in  the  moon- 
light. The  poor  animals  proceeded  over  this  perilons  bridge  with  in- 
stinctive caution,  neither  frightened  by  the  noise  of  the  cataract,  nor 
deceived  by  the  gloom  which  the  impending  foliage  threw  athwart 
their  way.  It  was  now  that  the  solitary  torch  which  had  been  hith- 
erto of  little  service,  was  funnd  to  be  an  inestimable  treasure.  And 
Blanche,  terrified,  shrinking,  but  endeavoring  to  recollect  all  Iter  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind,  preceded  by  her  lover  and  supported  by  her 
lather,  followed  the  rod  gleam  of  the  torch  in  safety  tu  the  opposite 


t  thev  h 

thunder.  But  they  were  again  cheered  by  the  bnrk  of  a  dug  keeping 
watch,  perhaps,  over  the  flocks  of  the  mountains,  to  protect  them  from 
the  nightly  descent  of  the  wolves.  The  sound  was  much  nearer  than 
before;  and  while  they  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  n  place  of 
repose,  a  light  was  seen  to  glimmer  at  a  distance.  It  appeared  at  a 
height  considerably  above  the  level  of  their  path,  and  was  lost  and  seen 

XD,  as  if  the  waving  branches  of  trees  sometimes  excluded  and  then 
itted  its  rays.  The  guides  hallooed  with  all  their  strength,  but  the 
sound  of  no  human  voice  was  beard  in  return ;  and  nt  length,  as  a 
more  effectual  means  of  making  themselves  known,  they  fired  a  pistol. 
Bat  while  they  listened  in  anxious  expectation,  the  noise  of  the  explo- 
sion was  alone  heard  echoing  among  the  rocks,  and  it  gradually  sunk 
Into  silence,  which  no  friendly  hint  of  man  disturbed.  The  light,  how- 
ever, that  ha3  been  seen  before,  now  became  plainer,  and  soon  after 
voioeswere  heard  indistinctly  on  the  wind:  but  upon  the  guides  repeat- 
ing the  call,  the  voices  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  light  disappeared. 

The  lady  Blanche  was  now  almost  sinking  beneath  the  pressure  of 
anxiety,  fatigue,  and  apprehension ;  anil  the  united  efforts  of  the  count 
and  St.  Foix  could  scarcely  support  her  spirits.  As  they  continued  to 
advance,  an  object  was  perceived  on  a  point  of  rock  above,  which  the 
strong  rays  of  the  moon  then  falling  on  it,  appeared  to  be  a  watch- 
tower.  The  count,  from  its  situation  and  some  other  circumstances, 
bad  little  doubt  that  it  was  such ;  and  believing  tliat  the  light  had  pro- 
ceeded from  thence,  he  endeavored  to  reanimate  his  daughter's  spirits 
by  the  near  prospect  of  shelter  and  repose,  which,  however  rude  the 
accommodation,  a  ruined  watch-tower  might  afford. 

Numerous  watch-towers  have  been  erected  among  the  Pyrenees,  said 
the  count,  anxious  only  to  coll  Blanche's  attention  from  tho  subject  of 
tier  fears ;  and  the'  method  by  which  they  give  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy  is,  you  know,  by  fires  kindled  on  the  summits  of 
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these  edifices.     Signals  have  Lima  sometimes  been  cotw 
post  to  post  along  the  frontier  line  of  several  hundred  mile*  in  tu_, 
Then,  m  oooaakm  may  require,  the  lurking  armies  emerge  Ir.wn  U 
fortresses  Mid  the  forests,   and  march  forth,  to  defend    perhaps   : 

* e  grand  pitas,  where,  planting  themselves  o 

ir  astonished  enemies,  who  wind  along  tl 
a  "1  the  shattered  dttF,  und  pour  death  and  d 
'    iking  tbogi 

o  decay,  and  are  now  frarji 
converted  into  the  mure  peaceful  habitation  of  the  hunter  or  the 
herd,  who  after  a  day  of  toil  retires  hither,  and,  with  his  faithful 
forgets  near  a  cheerful  blaze  the  labor  at  the  chase,  or  the  aw  ' 
aouecting  hk  wandering  Socks,  while  be  is  sheltered  from  the 

Bat  an  they   always  thus  peacefully  inhabited f    said   the  Larj 


they  aaaail  their  astonished  enemies,  who  wind  along  the  glen  W* 
will  fragments  of  the  shattered  cliff,  and  pour  death  and  defeat  n, 
them.   Theanoknt  forts  and  watch-towers,  overlooking  the  grand  )■ 


No,  replied  the  count:  they  a 
Spanish  atnaggtnra,  who  cross  the  u 
fawi  their  respective  countries;  and  the  latter  arop 

oua,  agajnat  whom  strong  partus  of  the  king's  troope  a 

sent.  But  (ha  desperate  resolution  of  these  adventurer*,  who,  knowav 
that  if  they  are  taken  they  must  expiate  the  bread)  of  the  law  by  tot 
most  cruel  death,  travel  in  large  parties  well  armed,  often  daunt*  th» 
courage  of  the  soldiers.  The  smugglers,  who  seek  only  safety,  rum 
engage  when  they  can  possibly  avoid  it;  the  military  also,  who  know 
Chat  in  these  encounters  danger  is  certain,  and  glory  almost  unattain- 
able, are  equally  reluctant  to  light;  an  engagement  therefore  very  ael- 
dom  happen*;  but  when  it  dois.it  never  concludes  till  after  the  mutt 
desperate  and  bloody  conflict  Yon  are  inattentive,  Blanche,  added  lbs 
count:  1  have  wearied  you  with  a  dull  subject;  bnt  ace  yonder,  in  the 
moonlight,  is  the  edifice  we  have  been  in  search  of,  and  we  are  fortnnsw 
to  be  so  near  it,  before  the  storm  bursts. 

Blanche,  looking  up,  perceived  that  they  were  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
on  whose  summit  the  building  stood,  bat  no  light  now  issued  from  it; 
the  barking  of  the  dog  too  had  for  some  time  ceased;  and  the  guide* 
began  to  doubt  whether  this  was  really  the  object  of  their  search. 

From  the  distance  at  which  they  surveyed  it,  drawn  imperfectly  bj 
a  cloudy  moon,  it  appeared  to  be  of  more  extent  than  a  single  watch- 
tower  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  ascend  the  height,  whose  abrupt 
acclivities  seemed  to  afford  no  kind  of  pathway. 

While  the  guides  carried  forward  the  torch  to  examine  the  cliff,  Ux 
count,  remaining  with  Blanche  and  St.  Foiz  at  its  foot,  under  tl* 
shadow  of  the  woods,  endeavured  again  to  beguile  the  time  by  conver- 
sation, but  again  anxiety  abstracted  the  mind  of  Blanche;  and  be  tbea 
consulted  apart  with  Sl  Foil,  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  should  s 
path  be  found,  to  venture  to  an  edifice  which  might  possibly  harbor 
banditti.  They  considered  that  their  own  party  was  not  small,  and 
that  several  of  them  were  well  armed;  and  after  ennmeri  ' 
1  to  he  VueurreA  Yfj  ^asiva^'CiiAT^Am  the  open  wild, 
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perhaps  to  the  effects  of  *  thunderstorm,  there  remained  not  a  doubt 
that  they  ought  to  endeavor  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  edifice  above, 
at  any  hazard  respecting  the  inhabitants  it  might  harbor;  but  the 
darkness  and  the  dead  silence  that  surrounded  it,  appeared  to  contra- 
dict the  probability  of  its  being  inhabited  at  ail. 

A  shout  from  the  guides  aroused  their  attention,  after  which,  in  a 
few  minutes,  one  of  the  count's  servants  returned  with  intelligence  that 
a  path  was  found,  and  they  immediately  hastened  to  join  the  guides, 
when  they  all  ascended  a  little  winding  way  cut  in  die  rock  among 
the  thickets  of  dwarf  wood,  and  after  much  toil  and  some  danger, 
reached  the  summit,  where  several  ruined  towers,  surrounded  by  a 
massy  wall,  rose  to  their  view,  partially  illumined  by  the  moonlight 
The  space  around  the  building  was  silent,  and  apparently  forsaken,  but 
the  count  was  cautious.  Step  softly,  said  be,  in  a  low  voice,  while  we 
reconnoitre  the  edifice. 

Having  proceeded  silently  along  for  some  paces,  they  stopped  at  a 

Site  whose  portals  were  terrible  even  in  ruins ;  and,  after  a  moment's 
Bsitation,  passed  on  to  the  court  of  entrance,  hut  paused  again  at  the 
head  of  a  terrace,  which,  branching  from  it,  ran  along  tho  brow  of  a 
precipice.  Over  this  rose  the  main  body  of  the  edifice,  which  was 
now  seen  to  be  not  a  watch-tower,  but  one  of  those  ancient  fortresses 
that  from  age  and  neglect  hod  fallen  to  decay.  Many  part*  of  it,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  be  still  entire;  it  was  built  of  gray  stone,  in  tho 
heavy  Saxon-Gothic  style,  with  enormous  round  towers,  buttresses  of 
proportionable  strength,  and  the  arch  of  the  largo  gate  which  seemed 
to  open  into  the  hall  of  the  fabric  was  round,  as  was  that  of  a  window 
above.  The  air  of  solemnity  which  must  so  strongly  have  character- 
ised the  pile  even  in  the  days  of  its  early  strength,  was  now  consider- 
ably heightened  by  its  shattered  battlements  and  half-demolished  wall *, 
and  by  the  hnge  meases  of  ruin  scattered  over  its  wide  area,  now  silent 
and  grass-grown.  In  this  conrt  of  entrance  stood  tho  gigantic  remains  of 
an  oak,  that  seemed  to  hare  flourished  and  decayed  with  tho  building, 
which  it  still  appeared  frowningly  to  protect  by  the  few  remaining 
branches,  leafless  and  moss-grown,  that  crowned  its  trunk,  and  whose 
wide  extent  told  how  enormous  the  tree  had  been  in  a  former  age. 
This  fortress  was  evidently  once  of  great  strength,  and  from  its  situa- 
tion, on  a  point  of  rock,  impending  over  a  deep  glen,  had  been  of  great 
power  to  annoy  as  well  as  to  resist ;  the  count,  therefore,  as  ho  stood 
surveying  it,  was  somewhat  surprised  that  it  had  been  suffered,  ancient 
as  it  was,  to  sink  into  ruins,  and  its  present  lonely  and  deserted  air  ex- 
cited in  his  breast  emotions  of  melancholy  awe.  While  he  indulged 
for  a  moment  these  emotions,  he  thought  he  heard  a  sound  of  remote 
voices  steal  upon  the  stillness  from  within  tho  building,  the  front  of 
which  he  again  surveyed  with  scrutinizing  eyes,  but  yet  no  light  was 
visible.  He  now  determined  to  walk  ronud  tho  fort,  to  that  remote 
part  of  ft  whence  he  thought  the  voices  had  arisen,  that  he  might 
examine  whether  any  light  could  be  discerned  there,  before  he  ven- 
tured! to  knock  at  the  gate ;  for  this  purpose  he  entered  upon  the  ter- 
race, where  the  remains  of  cannon  were  yet  apparent  in,  rt«  v\\\&v 
walla ;  bnt  be  had  not  proceeded  many  paces  k\«b.  \v\»  ttee*  -wwe.  «*■- 
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daoly  arrested  by  the  load  barking  of  a  dog  within,  and  which  ar 
fineied  to  be  the  mine  whose  voice  had  been  the  means  or  brfsgiai 
the  traveller*  thither.  It  now  appeared  certain  that  the  place  was  a- 
habtted,  end  the  count  returned  to  consult  again  with  St.  Foix,  whetbn 
he  •hooid  try  to  obtain  admittance,  for  ita  wild  aspect  had  somewhat 
shaken  hi*  fanner  resolution ;  but  after  a  second  consultation,  be  ?aN 
sdtted  to  the  oonnderationa  which  before  determined  him,  and  whU 
were  rtoanfthaoed  by  the  diacovery  of  the  dog  that  guarded  ilie  for. 
MB  well  aa  by  the  stillness  that  pervaded  it.  lie  therefore  ordered  •— 
of  hU  servmnti  to  knock  at  the  gate;  who  was  advancing  to  obey  hi 
when  a  light  appeared  through  the  loophole  of  one  of  the  tower* ;  a 
the  coont  celled  loudly,  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  went 
gate  himself,  and  struck  npon  it  with  an  iron-pointed 
assisted  bin  to  climb  the  steep.  When  the  echoes  had  _. 
Mow  had  awakened,  the  renewed  barking — and  there 
**"     "  '  ■"--    was  the  only  sound  that  was  heard.    The 
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the  pole  to  strike  again,  when  again  he  fancied  he  beard  the  msuwar 
of  voices  within,  and  paused  to  listen.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  sap-  I 
position,  but  they  were  too  remote  to  be  heard  otherwise  than  in 
murmur,  and  the  count  now  let  the  pole  fall  heavily  npon  the  gate, 
when  almost  immediately  a  profound  silence  followed.  It  was  apparent 
that  the  people  within  hod  heard  the  sound,  and  their  caution  in  ad- 
mitting strangers  gave  him  a  favorable  opinion  of  them.  They  an 
either  hunters  or  shepherds,  said  he,  who,  like  ourselves,  have  prob- 
ably sought  shelter  from  the  night  within  these  walla,  and  are  fearfsl 
of  admitting  strangers,  lest  they  should  prove  robbers.  I  will  endeavor 
to  remove  their  fears.  80  saying,  he  colled  aloud,  We  are  friends,  who 
ask  shelter  from  the  night.  In  a  few  moments  steps  were  heard  with- 
in, which  approached,  and  a  voice  then  inquired— Who  callaf  Friends, 
repeated  the  count:  open  the  gates,  and  you  shall  know  room— 
Strong  bolts  were  now  heard  to  be  undrawn,  and  a  man  armed  with  1 
banting  spear  appeared.  What  is  it  you  want  at  this  honrt  said  be 
The  count  beckoned  his  attendants,  and  then  answered,  that  he  wished 
to  inquire  the  way  to  the  nearest  cabin.  Are  you  so  little  acquainted 
with  these  mountains,  said  the  man,  as  not  to  know  that  there  is  hobs 
within  several  leagues!  I  cannot  show  yon  the  way;  you  must  seek  it 
— there's  a  moon.  Saying  thin,  he  was  closing  the  gate,  and  the  coast 
was  turning  away  half  disappointed  and  half  afraid,  when  another 
voice  was  heard  from  above ;  and,  on  looking  up,  he  saw  a  light  and 
a  man's  face  at  the  gate  of  the  portal.  Stay,  friend,  yon  have  lost  yoar 
way,  said  the  voice.  Ton  are  hunters,  I  suppose,  like  onrselves:  1 
will  be  with  you  presently.  The  voice  ceased,  and  the  light  disap- 
peared. 

Blanche  had  been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  man  who 
opened  the  gate,  and  she  now  entreated  her  father  to  quit  the  place; 
but  the  count  had  observed  the  hunter's  spear  which  he  carried,  and 
the  words  from  the  tower  encouraged  him  to  await  the  event  The 
gate  was  aoon  opened;  tad  several  men  in  hunters'  habile,  who  bad 
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beard  above  what  hud  passed  below,  appeared,  and,  having  listened 
some  time  to  the  count,  told  him  he  was  welcome  to  rest  there  for  the 
night.  They  then  pressed  him,  with  much  courtesy,  to  enter  and  to 
partake  of  such  fare  as  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to.  The  count, 
who  had  observed  them  attentively  while  they  spoke,  was  cautious  and 
somewhat  suspicious  ;  but  he  was  also  weary,  fearful  of  the  approaching 
storm,  and  of  encountering  Alpine  heights  in  the  obscurity  of  night: 
being  likewise  somewhat  confident  in  the  strength  and  number  of  his 
attendants,  he,  after  some  farther  consideration,  determined  to  accept 
the  invitation.  With  this  resolution  he  called  his  servants,  who  ad- 
vancing round  the  tower,  behind  which  some  of  them  had  silently 
listened  to  this  conference,  followed  their  lord,  the  Lady  Blanche,  and 
St,  Foiz,  into  the  fortress.  The  strangers  led  them  on  to  a  large  and 
rnde  hall,  partially  seen  by  a  Are  that  blazed  at  its  extremity,  round 
which  four  men  in  the  hunter's  dress  were  seated,  and  on  the  hearth 
were  several  dogs  stretched  in  sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  stood 
a  large  table,  and  over  the  fire  some  part  of  an  animal  was  boiling.  As 
the  count  approached,  the  men  arose ;  and  the  dogs,  half  raising  them- 
selves, looked  fiercely  at  the  strangers,  but,  on  hearing  their  masters' 
voices,  kept  their  postures  on  the  hearth. 

Blanche  looked  rounS  this  gloomy  and  spacious  hall;  then  at  the 
men,  and  to  her  father,  who,  smiling  cheerfully  at  her,  addressed  him- 
self to  the  hunter.  This  is  a  hospitable  hearth,  said  he :  the  blaze  of  a 
fire  is  reviving  after  having  wandered  so  long  in  these  dreary  wilds. 
Your  dogs  are  tired;  what  success  have  you  had?  Such  as  we  usually 
have,  replied  one  of  tho  men,  who  had  been  seated  in  the  hall ;  we  kill 
oar  game  with  tolerable  certainty.  These  are  fellow-hunters,  said  one 
of  the  men  who  had  brought  the  count  hither,  that  have  lost  their  way, 
and  I  have  told  them  there  is  room  enough  in  the  fort  for  us  all.  Very 
true,  very  true,  replied  his  companion ;  what  luck  havo  yon  had  in  the 
chase,  brothers!  We  have  killed  two  izards,  and  that  you  will  say  is 
pretty  well.  You  mistake,  friend,  said  the  count;  we  are  not  hunters, 
bnt  travellers;  but  if  you  will  admit  us  to  hunter's  fore,  we  shall  be 
-well  contented,  and  will  repay  your  kindness.  Sit  down  then,  brother, 
■aid  one  of  tho  men — Jacques,  lay  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  the  kid  will 
soon  be  ready:  bring  a  seat  for  the  lady,  too.  Ma'amselle,  will  you 
taste  our  brandy  I  it  is  true  Barcelona,  and  as  bright  as  ever  flowed 
from  a  keg.  Blanche  timidly  smiled,  and  was  going  to  refuse,  when 
her  father  prevented  her  by  taking,  with  a  good-humored  air,  the  glass 
offered  to  his  daughter;  and  Monsieur  St.  Foiz,  who  was  seated  next 
to  her,  pressed  her  bond,  and  gave  her  an  encouraging  look :  but  her 
attention  was  engaged  by  a  man  who  sat  silently  by  the  fire,  observing 
St.  Foiz  with  a  steady  and  earnest  eye. 

Yon  lead  a  jolly  lifo  here,  said  the  count.  The  life  of  a  hunter  is  a 
pleasant  and  a  healthy  one:  and  the  repose  is  sweet  which  succeeds  to 
your  labor. 

Yes,  replied  one  of  his  hosts,  our  life  is  pleasant  enough.  We  live 
here  only  during  the  summer  and  autumnal  months;  in  winter  the 
place  is  dreary,  and  the  swoln  torrents  that  descend  from  the  heights 
pnt  a  stop  to  the  chose. 
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Thi  a  lib  of  HI  i«rty  mid  enjoy  merit,  said  die  count ; 
pa«  a  month  In  your  way  very  well. 

We  find  employment  for  oar  pins,  too,  said  a  man  who  stood  MM 
the  oonnt;  hen  hie  plenty  of  birds  of  delicious  flavor,  that  feed  m 
the  wild  thyme  and  herbs  that  grow  in  the  valleys.  Now  I  think  ofit, 
then  la  a  team  of  birds  hong  up  in  the  stone  gallery ;  go  fetch  them, 
Jaeqaea;  we  will  have  them  dressed. 

The  comet  now  made  inquiry  concerning  the  method  of  i  makw  tW 
than  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  these  romantic  regions,  as! 
WW  MHriaw  to  a  curious  detail,  when  a  horn  waa  sounded  at  the  pfe 
Bhmchn  looked  timidly  at  her  father,  who  continued  to  oonTerw  ce 
the  subject  of  the  chase,  but  whose  countenance  was  somewhat  a- 
prasire  of  anxiety,  tad  who  oAsn  turned  his  eye*  unraiw  that  p 
of  the  hall  nearest  the  gate.  The  hum  sounded  again,  and  a  loadW 
loo  woceeded.  There  are  some  of  our  oompanlona,  i 
day's  labor,  said  a  man,  going  laafly  from  hie  seat  i 
and  in  a  aw  minntea  two  men  appeared,  • 
abomlder  and  pistols  In  bia  belt.    What  ehee  ,     . 

said  they,  as  they  approached.    What  Inokt  returned  their , 

ions:    have  you  brought  home   your  supper!    yon   shall   have  none 

Hahl  who  the  devil  hare  you  brought  home  I  said  they,  in  bad 
Spanish,  on  perceiving  the  count's  party;  are  they  from  Franca  or 
Spain? — where  did  yon  meet  with  them) 

They  met  with  us,  and  a  merry  meeting  too,  replied  his  companion, 
aloud,  in  good  French.  The  chevalier  and  his  party  had  lost  their 
way,  and  a«ked  a  night's  lodging  in  the  fort.  The  others  made  no  re- 
ply, bat  threw  down  a  kind  of  knapsack,  and  drew  forth  several  brace 
of  birds.  The  baa;  sounded  heavily  as  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the 
glitter  of  some  bright  metal  within  glanced  on  the  eye  of  the  count, 
who  now  surveyed  with  a  more  inquiring  look  the  man  who  held  the 
knapsack.  He  was  a  tall,  robust  figure,  of  a  hard  countenance,  and 
had  short  black  hair  curling  in  his  neck.  Instead  of  the  hunter's  drev, 
he  wore  a  faded  military  uniform ;  sandals  were  laced  on  hia  broad 
legs ;  and  a  kind  of  short  trowsers  hung  from  his  waist.  On  hia  head 
be  wore  a  leathern  cap,  somewhat  resembling  in  shape  an  ancient  Bo- 
man  helmet;  but  the  brows  that  scowled  beneath  it  would  have  char- 
acterized those  of  the  barbarians  who  conquered  Rome,  rather  than 
those  of  a  Soman  soldier.  The  count  at  length  turned  away  his  eyes, 
and  remained  silent  and  thoughtful,  till,  again  raising  them,  he  per 
oeived  a  figure  standing  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  hall,  fixed  in  atten- 
tive gaze  on  8t.  Foil,  who  was  conversing  with  Blanche,  and  did  not 
observe  this ;  but  the  count  soon  after  aaw  the  same  man  looking  over 
the  shoulder  of  the  soldier  as  attentively  at  himself.  Be  withdrew 
his  eye  when  that  of  the  count  met  it,  who  felt  mistrust  gathering  fist 
upon  his  mind,  but  feared  to  betray  it  in  his  countenance,  and  forcing 
his  features  to  assume  a  smile,  addressed  Blanche  on  some  indifferent 
subject.  When  he  again  looked  round,  he  perceived  that  the  soldier 
and  his  companion  were  gone. 

The  man  who  waa  called  Jacques  now  returned  from  the  atone  gat 
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lory.  A  fire  is  lighted  there,  said  lie,  and  the  birds  are  dressing;  the 
table,  too,  is  spread  there,  for  that  place  is  warmer  than  this. 

His  companions  approved  of  the  removal,  and  invited  their  guests  to 
follow  to  the  gallon-,  of  whom  Blanche  appeared  distressed,  and  re- 
mained silent,  and  St.  Fois  looked  at  the  count,  who  said  he  preferred 
the  comfortable  blaze  of  the  fire  he  was  then  near.  The  hunters,  how- 
ever, commended  the  warmth  of  the  other  apartment,  and  pressed  his 
removal  with  such  seeming  courtesy,  that  the  count,  hatf  doubling  and 
half  fearful  of  betraying  his  doubts,  consented  to  go.  The  long  and 
ruinous  passages  through  which  thej  went,  somewhat  daunted  him; 
but  the  thunder,  which  now  burst  In  kind  peals  above,  made  it  dan- 
o  quit  this  place  of  shelter,  and  he  forbore  to  provoke  his  con- 
by  showing  that  he  distrusted  them.  The  hunters  led  the  way 
with  a  lamp :  the  oonnt  and  St.  Foix,  who  wished  to  please  their  hosts 
by  some  instances  of  familiarity,  carried  each  a  seat,  and  Blanche  fol- 
lowed with  faltering  steps.  As  she  passed  on,  part  of  her  dress  caught 
on  a  nail  in  the  wall ;  and  while  she  stopped,  somewhat  too  scrupu- 
lously, to  disengage  it,  the  count,  who  was  talking  to  St.  Foix,  and 
neither  of  whom  observed  the  circumstance,  followed  their  conductor 
round  an  abrupt  angle  of  the  passage,  and  Blanche  was  left  behind  in 
darkness.  The  thunder  prevented  them  from  hearing  her  call;  but 
having  disengaged  her  dress,  she  quickly  followed,  as  she  thought,  the 
way  they  had  taken.  A  light  that  glimmered  at  a  distance  confirmed 
this  belief;  and  she  proceeded  towards  an  open  door  whence  it  issued, 
conjecturing  the  room  beyond  to  be  the  stone  gallery  the  men  bad 
spoken  of.  Hearing  voices  as  she  advanced,  she  paused  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  chamber,  that  she  might  be  certain  whether  she  was  right; 
and  from  thence,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
observed  four  men  seated  round  a  table  over  which  they  leaned  in  ap- 
parent consultation.  In  one  of  them  she  distinguished  the  features  of 
Dim  whom  she  bad  observed  gazing  at  St.  Foix  with  such  deep  atten- 
tion; and  who  was  now  speaking  in  an  earnest  though  restrained  voice, 
till  one  of  his  companions  seeming  to  oppose  him,  they  spoke  together 
in  a  loud  and  harsher  tone.  Blanche,  alarmed  by  perceiving  that  nei- 
ther her  father  nor  St.  Foix  was  there,  and  terrified  by  the  fierce  coun- 
tenances and  manners  of  these  men,  was  turning  nastily  from  the 
chamber  to  pursoe  her  search  of  the  gallery,  when  she  heard  one  of 
the  men  say ; 

Let  all  dispute  end  hero.  Who  talks  of  danger?  Follow  my  advice 
and  there  will  be  none — secure  them,  and  the  rest  are  an  easy  prey. 
Blanche,  struck  with  these  words,  paused  a  moment  to  hear  more. 
There  is  nothing  to  bo  got  by  the  rest,  said  one  of  his  companions;  I 
am  never  for  blood  when  I  oan  help  it — dispatch  the  two  others,  and 
our  business  is  done :  the  rest  may  go. 

Hay  they  so?  exclaimed  the  first  ruffian  with  a  tremendous  oath. 
What !  to  tell  how  we  have  disposed  of  their  master,  and  to  send  the 
king's  troops  to  drag  us  to  the  wheel  1  Yon  was  always  a  choice  ad- 
viser— I  warrant  wo  have  not  yet  forgot  St.  Thomas'  eve  last  year. 

Blanche's  heart  now  mink  with  horror.  Her  first  Impulse  was  to 
retreat  from  the  door,  but  when  eho  would  have  pra»,\«K  \wms&v% 
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frame  refaed  to  support  her,  and  having  tottered  a  few  pares  tu  i 
more  obtain  pti-t  .>)'  the  pa^use,  she  was  f-ompdled  to  listen  tolh* 
drUdftil  ooonaek  nl'  those  who,  she  whs  no  longer  suffered  U>  denlii, 
were  banditti.  Jn  the  m-xt  moment  she  heard  the  following  worib: 
Why,  yon  wonH  not  nmrdcr  the  whole  yony  * 

I  warrant  eur  lives  lire  us  go.nl  ji>-  thfir.v  iv[.lii-il  his  tomrade.  If  w* 
don't  kill  them,  they  will  hang  ua:  better  they  sbeold  die  thaawab* 

Better,  batter,  cried  Ha  comrades. 

To  commit  murder  is  a  tuneful  way  of  etoaplna;  the  oUowil  stM 
....      ,„..  *    ironhUboadGrtoUkaaoaai 

>m  momeatw,  d»rii«  wlim 

tier  appealed  to  be  considering. 

CorAwmd  thoae  fello  we,  oanamwai  one  of  the  robbers,  liuialliallj. 
they  ought  to  have  been  here  by  ttda  time;  they  will  oona  back  ana- 
ently  with  the  old  story,  and  no  booty:  if  they  wen  here,  onr  W 
nam  wonld  be  plain  and  easy.  I  tee  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  tat 
bwrneai  to-night,  for  onr  nombera  are  not  equal  to  the  enemy;  and  hi 
the  morning  they  will  be  for  marching  off,  ■*»  how  out  we  detak 
them  without  force  T 

I  have  been  thinking  of  a  scheme  that  will  do,  said  one  of  hit  com- 
rades: If  we  can  dispatch  the  two  chevaliers  silently,  it  will  be  easy 
to  master  the  rest. 

That's  a  plausible  scheme,  in  good  faith  I  said  another,  with  a  omit 
of  scorn.    If  I  oan  eat  my  way  throogh  the  pi* 
liberty !    How  can  we  dispatch  them  tihntly  7 

By  poison,  replied  his  companion. 

Well  said!  that  will  do,  said  the  second  ruffian;  that  will  give  a 
lingering  death,  too,  and  satisfy  my  revenge.  These  barons  ahaS  taka 
care  how  they  again  tempt  onr  vengeance. 

I  knew  the  ton  the  moment  I  taw  him,  said  the  man  whom  Blanche 
had  observed  gazing  on  St.  Foil,  though  he  does  not  know  me;  tbt 
father  I  had  almost  forgotten. 

Well,  you  may  say  what  von  will,  said  the  third  ruffian,  bnt  I  dont 
believe  he  Is  the  baron ;  and  I  am  as  likely  to  know  as  any  of  you,  for 
I  was  one  of  them  that  attacked  him  with  onr  brave  lads  dial  raf- 
tered. 

And  was  not  I  another!  said  the  first  ruffian;  I  tell  yon  he  U  tbt 
baron;  bnt  what  does  it  signify  whether  he  is  or  not? — shall  we  let  ill 
this  booty  bo  oat  of  our  hands?  It  is  not  often  we  have  snob  luck  at 
this.  While  we  run  the  chance  of  the  wheel  for  smuggling  a  ttw 
pounds  of  tobacco,  to  cheat  the  king's  manufactory,  and  of  brealior 
onr  necks  down  the  precipices  in  the  chase  of  our  food ;  and  now  ana 
then  rob  a  brother  smuggler,  or  a  straggling  pilgrim,  of  what  scarcely 
repays  us  the  powder  we  fire  at  them, — shall  we  let  such  a  prize  as 
this  go?    Why,  they  have  enongb  about  them  to  keep  us  for — 

I  am  not  for  that,  I  am  not  for  that,  replied  the  third  robber;  let  m 
make  the  most  of  them :  only,  if  this  Is  the  baron,  I  should  like  to  han 
a  flash  the  more  at  him,  for  the  sake  of  onr  brave  comrades  that  ha 
brought  to  the  gallows. 
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Ay,  ay,  flash  as  much  as  yon  will,  rejoined  the  flrat  man,  but  1  tel] 
yon  the  baron  is  a  taller  man. 

Confound  your  quibbling,  said  the  second  ruffian,  shall  we  let  them 
go  or  not?  If  we  stay  here  much  longer,  tliey  will  take  the  hint,  and 
march  off  without  our  leave.  Let  them  be  who  the;  will,  they  arts 
rich,  or  wby  all  those  servants  ?  Did  you  see  the  ring  he  yon  coil  the 
baron  had  on  his  finger? — it  was  diamond;  but  he  has  not  got  it  ou 
now :  he  saw  me  looking  at  it,  I  warrant,  and  took  it  off. 

Ay,  and  then  there  is  the  picture :  did  yon  see  that? — She  has  not 
taken  that  off,  observed  the  first  ruffian — it  bangs  at  her  neck ;  if  it  had 
not  sparkled  so,  I  should  not  have  found  it  out,  for  it  was  almost  bid 
by  her  dress ;  those  are  diamonds  too,  and  a  rare  many  of  them  there 
roust  be  to  go  round  such  a  large  picture. 

Bat  how  are  we  to  manage  this  business?  said  the  second  ruffian, 
let  na  talk  of  that ;  there  is  no  fear  of  there  being  booty  enough,  but 
bow  ore  we  to  seonre  it? 

Ay,  ay,  said  his  comrades;  let  us  talk  of  that,  and  remember  no 
time  is  to  be  lost. 

I  am  still  for  poison,  observed  the  third ;  but  consider  their  number : 
why,  there  are  nine  or  ten  of  them,  and  armed  too.  When  I  saw  so 
majiv  at  the  gate,  1  was  not  for  letting  them  in,  yon  know,  nor  you 
either. 

I  thought  they  might  be  some  of  our  enemies,  replied  the  second ;  I 
did  not  so  much  mind  numbers. 

Bat  yon  mast  mind  them  now,  rejoined  his  comrade,  or  it  will  he 
worse  for  yon.  We  ore  not  more  than  six,  and  how  can  we  master  ten 
by  open  force?  I  tell  yoa  we  must  give  some  of  them  a  dose,  and  the 
rest  may  then  be  managed. 

I'll  tell  you  a  betW  way,  rejoined  the  other,  impatiently;  draw  closer. 

Blanche,  who  h«t  listened  to  this  conversation  in  an  agony  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe,  could  no  longer  distinguish  what  was 
said,  for  the  ruffians  now  spoke  in  lowered  voices;  but  the  hope  that 
she  might  save  W  friends  from  the  plot,  if  she  could  find  her  way 
quickly  to  them,  mddenly  reanimated  her  spirits,  and  lent  her  strength 
enough  to  turn  far  steps  in  search  of  the  gallery.  Terror,  however,  and 
darkness  conspired  against  her;  and,  having  moved  a  few  yards,  the 
feeble  light  that  issued  from  the  ohamber  no  longer  even  contended 
with  the"  gloom,  and  her  foot  stumbling  over  a  step  that  crossed  the 
passage,  she  felt  to  the  ground. 

The  noise  startled  the  banditti,  who  became  suddenly  silent,  and  then 
all  rushed  fe>  the  passage  to  examine  whether  any  person  was  there 
who  might  have  overheard  their  counsels.  Blanche  saw  them  ap- 
proaching, *na  perceived  their  fierce  and  eager  looks ;  but,  before  she 
could  raise  herself,  they  discovered  and  seized  her;  ond,  as  they  drag- 
ged her  W*rds  the  chamber  they  had  quitted,  her  screams  drew  from 
diem  hortih*e  threatenings. 

Bavins  **ached  tho  room,  they  began  to  consult  what  they  should 
do  with  r™«.  Lot  us  first  know  what  she  has  beard,  said  the  chief 
robber,  "taw  long  have  you  been  in  the  passage,  lady,  and  what 
br*«jtt  »*  there! 


Let  us  nratiocuro  that  picture,  said 

the  trembling  Blanche.    Fair  lady,  by  jour  leave  that  picture  is  tsar 
come,  surrender  it,  or  I  shall  seize  it 

Blanche,  entreating  their  mercy,  immediately  gave  Dp  the  minium, 
while  another  of  the  ruffians  fiercely  interrogated  her  oonoeruinf  was 
she  had  OTerheard  of  their  conversation,  when  her  confusion  and  tow 
too  plainly  telling  what  her  tongue  reared  to  confess,  the  ruffians  looked 
expressively  upon  one  another,  and  two  of  them  withdrew  to  a  ran*" 
part  of  the  room,  as  if  to  consult  farther. 

These  are  diamonds,  by  St.  Peter!  exclaimed  the  CbBow  who  eat 
been  examining  the  miniature;  and  here  is  a  very  pretty  pioturs  too, 
faith,  aa  handsome  a  young  chevalier  as  you  would  wish  to  see  Sj  4 
summer's  sun.  Lady,  this  is  your  spouse,  1  warrant,  for  it  ia  the  spirt 
that  was  in  your  company  just  now. 

Blanche,  tanking  with  terror,  conjured  him  to  hare  pity  on  hec,sai, 
delivering  him  her  purse,  promised  to  say  nothing  of  what  had  pansi 
if  he  would  suffer  her  to  return  to  her  friends. 

He  smiled  ironically,  and  was  going  to  reply, when. hia  ■  Ulaa'UailM 
called  off  by  a  distant  noise ;  and,  while  he  listened,  ho  grasped  tat 
arm  of  Blanche  more  firmly,  as  if  he  feared  she  would  escape  from  has 
and  she  again  shrieked  for  help.  The  approaching  sounds  called  ll* 
ruffians  from  the  other  part  of  the  chamber.  We  are  betrayed!  «<i 
they ;  but  let  us  listen  a  moment — perhaps  it  ia  only  our  comrade 
come  in  from  the  mountains,  and  if  so  our  work  is  sure.     listen  1 

A  distant  discharge  of  shot  confirmed  this  supposition  for  a  moment, 
but  in  the  next,  the  former  sounds  drawing  nearer,  the  clashing  «i 
swords,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  loud  contention  and  with  hean 
groans,  was  distiii^-u^lied  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  chamber.  Wliill 
the  ruffians  prepared  their  amis,  they  hi II 111  themselves  called  by  sonit 
of  their  comrades  alar  off,  and  then  it  shrill  horn  was  sounded  without 
the  fortress — a  signal  it  appeared  they  too  well  understood;  for  three 
of  them  leaving  the  Lady  Blunt-lie  to  the  care  of  the  fourth,  instandy 
rushed  from  the  cliamber. 

While  Blanche,  trembling  and  nearly  fainting,  was  supplicating  fur 
release,  she  heard,  amid  the  tumult  that  a  |>p  roue  lied,  the  voice  of  St 
1'oii;  and  she  had  scarcely  renewed  her  shriek  when  the  door  of  th< 
room  was  thrown  open,  and  he  appeared,  much  diafigured  with  blood. 
and  pursued  by  several  ruffians.  Blanche  neither  saw  nor  heard  any 
more;  her  head  swam,  her  sight  failed,  and  she  became  senseless  it 
the  arms  of  the  robber  who  had  detained  her. 

When  she  recovered,  she  perceived,  by  the  gloomy  light  that  trem- 
bled round  her,  that  she  was  in  the  same  chamber;  bnt  neither  th* 
count,  St.  Foil,  nor  any  other  person  appeared,  and  she  continued,  for 
some  time,  entirely  still,  and  nearly  in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  But  tlw 
dreadful  images  of  the  past  returning,  she  endeavored  to  raise  herself, 
that  she  might  seek  her  friends,  when  a  sudden  groan,  at  a  little  dis* 
tance,  reminded  her  of  St.  Foix,  and  of  the  condition  iu  which  she  bad 
seen  him  enter  this  room ;  then  starting  from  the  floor  by  a  sudden 
effort  of  horror,  she  advanced  to  the  place  whence  the  sound  had  pro- 
ceeded, where  a  body  was  lying  stretched  upon  the  pavement,  and 
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where,  by  tbe  glimmering  light  of  a  lamp,  she  discovered  the  pale  and 
dii lifig ured  countenance  of  St.  Foix.  Her  horrors  at  this  moment  may 
be  easily  imagined,  lie  was  speechless ;  Ida  eyes  were  ''a"1  closed ;  and 
on  the  hand  which  she  grasped  iti  the  agony  of  despair,  culd  damps  hod 
settled.  While  slio  vainly  repented  his  name,  and  called  fur  ossi stance, 
steps  approached,  and  a  person  entered  the  chamber,  who,  she  soon 
perceived,  was  not  the  count  her  father;  but  what  was  her  astonish- 
ment when,  supplicating  him  to  give  his  assistance  to  St.  Foix,  she 
discovered  Ludovico !  lie  scarcely  paused  to  recognize  her,  but  imme- 
diately bound  up  tlio  wounds  of  the  chevalier,  and,  perceiving  thnt  he 
had  tainted  probably  from  loss  of  blood,  ran  for  water;  but  he  had 
been  absent  only  a  fow  moments,  when  Blanche  heard  their  steps  ap- 
proaching; and,  while  she  was  almost  frantic  with  apprehension  of  the 
ruffians,  the  light  of  a  torch  Hashed  upon  the  walls,  and  then  Gonnt  do 
Villefort  appeared,  with  an  affrighted  countenance,  and  breathless  with 
impatience,  calling  npon  his  daughter.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  she 
rose  and  ran  to  his  arms,  while  he,  letting  fall  the  bloody  sword  he 
beld,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  in  a  transport  of  gratitude  and  joy,  ami 
then  hastily  inquired  for  St.  Foix,  who  now  gave  some  signs  of  life. 
Ludovico  soon  after  returning  with  water  and  brandy,  the  former  was 
applied  to  his  lips,  and  the  latter  to  his  temples  and  hands,  and  Blanche 
At  length  saw  him  unclose  his  eyes,  and  then  heard  him  inquire  for  her; 
but  the  joy  she  felt  on  this  occasion  was  interrupted  by  new  alarms, 
-when  Lndovico  said  it  would  bo  necessary  to  remove  Monsieur  St.  Foix 
immediately;  and  added,  The  banditti  that  are  out,  my  lord,  were  ex- 
pected home  an  hour  ago,  and  they  will  certainly  tind  lis  if  we  delay. 
That  shrill  horn,  they  know,  is  never  sounded  by  their  comrades  hut 
on  most  desperate  occasions,  and  it  echoes  among  the  mountains  for 
many  leagues  ronnd.  I  have  known  them  brought  home  by  its  sound 
even  from  tho  Pied  de  Mclicant.  Is  anybody  standing  watch  at  the 
great  gate,  my  lord  I 

Nobody,  replied  tho  count;  the  rest  of  my  people  arc  now  scattered 
about,  I  scarcely  know  where.  Go,  Ludovico,  collect  them  together, 
and  look  out  yourself,  and  listen  if  yon  hear  the  feet  of  niuVs, 

Lndovico  then  hurried  away,  and  the  count  consulted  as  to  tho 
means  of  removing  St  Foix,  who  could  not  have  borne  the  motion  of 
a  mule,  even  if  his  strength  would  have  supported  him  in  the  saddle. 

While  the  count  was  telling  that  the  banditti,  whom  they  hikd  found 
in  the  fort,  were  secured  in  tho  dungeon,  Blanche  observed  that  he 
was  himself  wonnded,  and  that  his  arm  was  entirely  useless;  but  he 
smiled  at  her  anxiety,  assuring  her  the  wound  was  trifling. 

The  count's  servants,  except  two  who  kept  wntch  at  tho  gate,  now 
appeared,  and,  soon  after,  Ludovico.  I  think  I  hear  males  coming 
along  the  glen,  said  lie,  but  the  roaring  of  the  torrent  below  will  not 
let  me  bo  certain;  however,  I  hove  brought  what  will  serve  tbe  cheva- 
lier, he  added,  showing  a  bear's  skin  fastened  to  a  couple  of  long  poles, 
which  had  been  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  brinping  home  such  of  the 
banditti  as  happened  to  be  wounded  in  their  encounters.  Ludovico 
spread  it  on  the  ground,  and,  placing  the  skins  of  several  goats  upon 
it,  made  a  kind  of  bed,  into  which  the  chevalier,  who  was,  however, 
21* 


now  ranch  rsvrved,  im  gently  Hfted:  and  the  poles  being  rained  npoa 
the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  whose  noting  among  these  steeps  eoali 
best  be  depended  upon,  be  ma  borne  along  with  ma  easy  motion. 
Some  of  the  count's  servants  wen'  also  wounded,  but  not  inatorialij; 
and,  their  wonnda  being  bound  op,  they  now  followed  to  the  greet 
gate.  Aa  they  passed  along  the  hall,  a  load  tumult  we*  heard  at  scant 
distance,  and  Blanche  waa  terrified.    It  ia  only  those  Tlllaina  in  th» 


'}  said  Ludovieo.--Tbeir  seem  to  be  bursting  it  ope*, 
bare  nothing  to  ft 


y  lady,  tali 
nL — No,n 
(to  fear  ft 

They  'quickly  followed  him,  and  found  then*  mnlea  browning  baton 
the  gate*,  where  the  party  Uetened  enxiooair,  bat  beard  bo  lonawt  a* 
cept  that  of  the  torrent  below,  and  of  the  early  bnesa  rfgUng  aaanaj 
the  branches  of  the  old  oak  that  grow  in  the  entrt  j  and  they  van  now 
glad  to  perodve  the  first  tlitta  of  dawn  otbt  the  nxnaWn-toya.  Van* 
.  titer  had  ntonnted  their  mnlea,  Luaorioo,  nndertaking  to  be  thtkr 
*  guide,  led  thorn  by  an  easier  path  than  that  by  which  they  had  kjr- 
merhr  descended  into  the  ghm.  We  must  avoid  that  Talley  to  the  earn, 
my  lord,  said  he,  or  we  may  meat  the  banditti:  they  went  ont  that 
way  in  the  morning. 

The  travellers  soon  after  quitted  this  glen,  and  found  themselves  in  a 
narrow  valley  that  stretched  towards  the  northwest.  The  morning 
light  upon  the  mountains  now  strengthened  fast,  and  gradually  discov- 
ered the  green  hillock  that  skirted  the  winding  feet  of  the  cliffs,  tufted 
with  cork  tree  and  ever-green  oak.  The  tb under  clouds,  being  dispers- 
ed, had  left  the  sky  perfectly  serene,  and  Blanche  was  revived  by  the 
fresh  breeze,  and  by  the  verdure  which  the  late  rain  had  brightened. 
Soon  after  the  son  rose,  when  the  dripping  rocks,  with  the  shrubs  that 
fringed  their  summits,  and  many  a  turfy  slope  below,  sparkled  in  his 
rays.  A  wreath  of  mist  was  seen  floating  along  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  hot  the  gale  bore  it  before  the  travellers,  and*  the  sunbeam* 
gradually  drew  it  up  towards  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  They  had 
proceeded  about  a  league,  when  St.  Foil  having  complained  of  extreme 
faint  ness,  they  stopped  to  give  him  refreshment,  and  that  the  men  who 
bore  him  might  rest.  Ludovico  had  brought  from  the  fort  aome  flasks 
of  rich  Spanish  wine,  which  now  proved  a  reviving  cordial,  not  only 
to  St.  Foix,  but  to  the  whole  party;  though  to  him  it  gave  only  tem- 
porary relief,  for  itfed  the  fever  that  burned  in  his  veins,  and  he  conld 
neither  disguise  in  his  countenance  the  anguish  he  suffered,  nor  sap- 
press  the  wish  that  be  was  arrived  at  the  inn  where  they  had  designed 
to  pass  the  preceding  night. 

while  they  thus  reposed  themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  dark 
green  pines,  the  count  desired  Ludovico  to  explain  shortly  by  what 
means  he  had  disappeared  from  the  north  apartment,  how  he  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  banditti,  and  how  he  had  contributed  so  essentially  to 
serve  him  and  his  family,  for  to  him  he  justly  attributed  their  present 
deliverance.  Ludovico  was  going  to  obey  him,  when  suddenly  they 
heard  the  echo  of  a  pistol-shot  from  the  way  they  had  passed,  and  they 
rose  in  alarm,  hastily  to  pursue  their  route. 
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CHAPTER   LIII. 

"Ahl  wfcy  did  Mi  Ik  «t*pe  dwoj 
Kanunamnn  nil  oongeniil  joj  1" 

Emilt,  meanwhile,  was  still  suffering  anxiety  as  to  the  fata  of  Val- 
aneonrt; but  Theresa,  having  at  length  found  a  person  whom  she 
could  intrust  on  her  errand  to  the  steward,  informed  her  that  the  mes- 
senger would  return  on  the  following  da; ;  and  Emily  promised  to  be  at 
the  cottage,  Theresa  being  too  lame  to  attend  her. 

In  the  evening,  therefore,  Emily  set  ont  alone  for  the  cottage,  with 
a  melancholy  foreboding  concerning  Valaneonrt,  while,  perhaps,  the 
.  gloom  of  the  hour  might  contribute  to  depress  her  spirits.  It  was  a 
gray  autumnal  evening,  towards  the  close  of  the  season ;  heavy  mists 
partially  obscured  the  mountains,  and  a  chilling  breeze,  that  sighed 
among  the  beech-woods,  strewed  her  path  with  some  of  their  last  yel- 
low leaves.  These,  circling  in  the  blast,  and  foretelling  the  death  of  the 
year,  gave  an  image  of  desolation  to  her  mind,  and,  in  her  fancy, 
seemed  to  announce  the  death  of  Valaneonrt.  Of  this  she  had,  indeed, 
more  than  once  so  strong  a  presentiment,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of 
returning  home,  feeling  herself  unable  to  encounter  with  the  certainty 
she  had  anticipated  j  bnt  contending  with  her  emotions,  she  so  far 
commanded  them  as  to  be  able  to  proceed. 

While  she  walked  mournfully  on,  gazing  on  the  long  volumes  of 
vapor  that  poured  upon  the  sky,  and  watching  the  swallows  tossed 
along  the  wind,  now  disappearing  among  tempestuous  clouds,  and  then 
emerging  for  a  moment  in  circles  upon  the  calmer  air,  the  afflictions 
and  vicissitudes  of  her  late  life  seemed  portrayed  in  these  fleeting  im- 
ages :  thus  had  she  been  tossed  upon  the  stormy  sea  of  misfortune  for 
tha  last  year,  with  bnt  short  intervals  of  peace,  if  peace  that  conld  be 
called  which  was  only  the  delay  of  evils.  And  now,  when  she  had 
escaped  from  so  many  dangers — was  become  independent  of  the  will  ot 
those  who  had  oppressed  her,  and  fonnd  herself  mistress  of  a  large  for- 
tune—now,  when  she  might  reasonably  have  expected  happiness — she 
perceived  that  she  was  as  distant  from  it  as  ever.  She  would  have 
accused  herself  of  weakness  and  ingratitude,  in  thus  suffering  a  sense 
of  the  various  blessings  she  possessed  to  be  overcome  by  that  of  a  sin- 
gle misfortune,  hod  thiH  misfortune  affected  herself  alone;  but  when 
she  had  wept  for  Valaneonrt  even  as  living,  tears  of  compassion  bad 
mingled  with  those  of  regret;  and  while  she  lamented  a  human  being  de- 
graded to  vice,  and  consequently  to  misery,  reason  and  humanity  claimed 
these  tears,  and  fortitude  bad  not  yet  taught  her  to  separate  them  from 
those  of  love.  In  the  present  momenta,  however,  it  was  not  the  cer- 
tainty of  his  guilt,  but  the  apprehension  of  his  death  (of  a  death,  also, 
to  which  she  herself,  however  innocently,  appeared  to  be  in  some  At- 
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gree  instrumental),  that  oppressed  her.  This  fear  increased  a*  the 
means  of  certainty  concerning  it  approached;  and  when  she  came 
within  view  of  Theresa's  cottage,  Hhe  was  so  mnch  disordered,  and  her 
resolution  failed  her  au  entirely,  that,  unable  to  proceed,  she  rested  on  * 
bank  beside  her  path ;  where,  as  she  eat,  tho  wind,  that  groaned  m!- 
lenly  among  the  lofty  branches  nbove,  seemed  to  her  melanelinly 
imagination  to  bear  the  sounds  of  distant  lamentation ;  and  in  iht 
pauses  of  tho  gust,  she  still  fancied  she  heard  the  feeble  and  far-off 
notes  of  distress.  Attention  convinced  her  that  this  was  no  more  than 
fancy ;  but  tho  increasing  gloom,  which  seemed  tho  sudden  close  of 
day,  soon  warned  her  to  depart,  and,  with  faltering  steps,  she  again 
moved  towards  the  cottage.  Through  the  casement  appeared  the 
cheerful  blaze  of  a  wood  fire,  and  Theresa,  who  hod  observed  Emily 
approaching,  was  already  at  the  door  to  receive  her. 

It  is  a  cold  evening,  madam,  said  she,  storms  are  coming  on,  and  I 
thought  yon  would  like  a  fire.    Do  take  this  chair  by  the  hearth. 

Emily,  thanking  her  for  this  consideration,  sat  down ;  and  then, 
looking  in  her  face,  on  which  the  wood  fire  threw  a  gleam,  she  w» 
struck  with  its  expression,  and,  unable  to  speak,  sho  sunk  back  in  her 
chair,  with  a  countenance  so  full  of  woe  that  Theresa  instantly  com- 
prehended the  occasion  of  it,  but  she  remained  silent.  Ah!  said*  Entity 
at  length,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ask  the  result  of  your  inquiry— 
your  silence,  and  that  look,  sufficiently  eiplain  it:  lie  is  dead  I 

Alas!  my  dear  young  lady,  replied  Theresa,  while  tears  tilled  her 
eye-,  this  world  is"  made  up" of  trouble!  the  rich  have  their  share  at 
well  as  tho  poor!  But  wo  must  endeavor  to  bear  what  Heaven 
pleases. 

lie  is  dead,  then  '.   mk-rrLpU-d  Kniilv:  \  alaiicourt  is  dead! 

A-woll-a-day !  I  fear  he  is,  replied  Theresa, 

You  fear!  said  Emily:  do  you  only  fear? 

Alas !  yes,  madam,  I  fear  lie  is !  Neither  the  steward,  nor  any  of 
the  Epoiirville  family,  have-  litanl  of  him  since  he  left  Langucdoc;  and 
tho  count  is  in  great  affliction  about  him,  for  he  says  he  was  alwuii 
punctual  in  writing,  but  that  now  he  has  nut  received  a  line  from  liiiu 
since  he  left  Langucdoc.  lie  appointed  to  be  at  home  three  week* 
ago,  but  he  lias  neither  come  nor  written,  and  they  feur  some  accident 
has  befallen  him.  Alas!  that  ever  I  should  live  to  cry  for  his  deal!.'. 
I  am  old,  and  might  huve  died  without  being  missed;  but  he — Emily 
was  faint,  and  asked  for  some  water ;  and  Theresa,  alarmed  by  the 
voice  in  which  sin1  spoke,  hastened  to  her  assistance,  aud  while  An 
held  the  water  to  Emily's  lips,  continued :  My  dear  young  mistress,  do 
not  take  it  so  to  heart :  the  chevalier  may  be  olive  and  well,  for  all  thii 
—let  us  hotie  the  best. 

Oh  no!  I  cannot  hope,  said  Emily:  I  am  acquainted  with  circum 
stances  that  will  not  sutler  me  to  hope.  I  am  somewhat  belter  now, 
and  can  hear  what  yon  have  to  say.  Tell  ine,  1  entreat,  the  iiartico 
lars  of  what  you  know. 

Stay  till  yon  are  a  little  better,  mademoiselle;  you  look  sadlv. 

Oh  no,  Theresa !  tell  me  all,  while  I  have  tho  i>ower  to  hear  it,  said 
Emily — tell  cue  nil,  1  eotvjuro  you! 
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3  not  ray  much, 
ienr  Valiintoui ' 

Mid  what  he  gathered  was  from  Gabriel,  one  of  the  servants,  who  s< 
he  had  heard  it  from  my  lord's  gentleman. 

What  did  he  hear!  said  Emily. 

Why,  madam,  Richard  lias  bat  a  bad  memory,  and  could  not  remem- 
ber halt'  of  it;  and  if  I  had  not  asked  him  a  great  many  questions,  I 
should  have  heard  little  indeed.  But  he  says  that  Gabriel  said,  that 
ho  and  all  the  other  servants  were  in  great  trouble  about  H.  Valancourt, 
for  that  he  was  such  a  Iciud  young  gentleman,  that  they  all  loved  him 
ks  well  as  if  he  had  been  their  own  brother — and  now  to  think  what 
was  become  of  him  1  For  he  used  to  be  bo  courteous  to  them  all ;  and 
if  any  of  them  bad  been  in  fault,  M.  Valancourt  was  the  first  to  per- 
suade my  lord  to  forgive  them.  And  then,  if  any  poor  family  was  in 
distress,  M.  Valancourt  was  the  first  to  relieve  them,  though  some 
folks,  not  a  great  way  off,  could  have  afforded  that  much  better  thar 
be.  And  then,  said  Gabriel,  ho  was  so  gentle  to  everybody,  and  for  al! 
be  had  snch  a  noble  look  with  him,  he  never  wonld  command,  and  cull 
about  him,  as  some  of  yoar  quality  people  do ;  and  we  never  minded 
him  the  less  for  that.  Nay,  says  Gabriel,  for  that  matter,  we  minded 
him  the  more,  and  would  all  have  run  to  obey  him  at  a  word  sooner 
than  if  some  folks  had  told  us  what  to  do  at  full  length ;  aye,  and  were 
more  afraid  of  displeasing  him,  too,  than  of  them  that  used  rough 

Emily,  who  no  longer  considered  it  to  be  dangerous  to  listen  to 
praise  bestowed  on  Valancourt,  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  Theresa, 
tut  sat  attentive  to  her  words,  though  almost  overwhelmed  with  grief. 
My  lord,  continued  Theresa,  frets  about  if.  Valancourt  sadly ;  ana  the 
more  because  they  say  he  hod  been  rather  harsh  against  him  lately. 
Gabriel  said,  be  had  it  from  my  lord's  valet,  that  M.  Valancourt  had 
comported  himself  wildly  at  Paris,  and  had  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  more  a  great  deal  than  my  lord  liked,  for  be  loves  money  better 
than  H.  Valancourt,  who  had  been  led  astray  sadly.  Nay,  for  that 
matter,  M.  Valancourt  had  been  put  into  prison  at  Paris,  and  my  lord, 
says  Gabriel,  refused  to  take  him  out,  and.  said  he  deserved  to  suffer ; 
and  when  old  Gregoire,  the  butler,  heard  of  this,  he  actually  bought  a 
walking-stick  to  take  with  him  to  Paris,  to  visit  his  young  master;  but 
the  next  thing  we  hear  is,  that  M.  Valancourt  is  coming  home.  Oh  1 
it  was  a  joyful  day  when  be  came  I  but  he  was  sadly  altered,  and  my 
lord  looked  very  cool  open  him,  and  be  was  very  sad  indeed.  And 
soon  after  he  went  away  again  into  Langaedoc,  and  since  that  time  we 
have  never  seen  him. 

Theresa  paused,  and  Emily,  sighing  deeply,  remained  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  floor,  without  speaking.  After  a  long  pause,  she  in- 
quired what  farther  Theresa  had  heard.  Yet  why  should  I  ask?  she 
added;  what  yon  have  already  told  is  too  much.  O  Valancourt!  thou 
art  gone — forever  gone!  and  I — I  have  murdered  thee!  These  words, 
and  the  countenance  of  despair  which  accompanied  them,  alarmed 
Theresa,  who  began  to  fear  that  the  shock  of  the  intelligence  Emily 
liad  just  received  had  affected  her  senses.     My  dear  young  lady,  ho 
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composed,  said  she,  and  do  not  say  such  frightful  words.  Ton  n._ 
der  M.  Valancourt.' — door  heart  I  Emily  replied  «...,j  by  a  he»ij 
sigh. 

Dear  lady,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see  von  look  so,  said  Theresa;  3" 
not  sit  with  your  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  all  so  palo  and  meiin- 
oholy ;  it  frighten.*  me  to  see  yon.  Emily  was  still  silent,  and  did  nil 
appear  to  hear  any  thing  that  was  said  to  her.  Besides,  mademoiselle, 
continued  Theresa,  M.  Valancourt  may  be  alive  and  merry  yet,  for  whit 
we  know. 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  Emily  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
in  a  wild  gaze  upon  Theresa,  as  if  she  was  endeavoring  to  understand 
what  had  been  said.  Ay,  my  dear  lady,  said  Theresa,  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  this  considerate  air,  M.  Valancourt  may  be  alive  and 
merry  vet. 

On  the  repetition  of  these  words,  Emily  comprehended  their  import, 
hut,  instead  of  producing  the  effect  intended,  they  seemed  only  to 
heighten  her  distress.  She  roso  hastily  from  her  chair,  paced  the  l'ittl* 
room  with  quick  steps,  and  often  sighing  deeply,  clasped  her  bands, 
and  shuddered. 

Meanwhile,  Therein,  with  simple  but  honest  affection,  endeavored  to 
comfort  her  :  put  more  wood  on  the  tire,  stirred  it  up  into  a  brighter 
blaze,  swept  the  hearth,  set  the  chair,  which  Emily  had  left,  in  a 
warmer  situation,  and  then  drew  forth  from  a  cupboard  a  fla.-.k  of  wine. 
It  is  a  stormy  night,  madam,  said  she,  and  blown  cold — di>  come 
nearer  the  lire,  and  take  n  gin^s  of  this  wine ;  it  will  comfort  you,  as 
it  has  done  me,  often  and  often,  tor  it  is  not  such  wine  as  one  j.i-t* 
everyday;  it  is  rich  Languodoc,  and  the  last  of  six  Basks  that  II. 
Valancourt  sent  mo  the  night  before  he  left  (iuscony  for  Pari*.  Tliet 
have  served  me  ever  since  a?  cordials;  and  I  never  drink  it.  but  I 
think  of  him,  and  what  kind  words  he  said  to  me  when  he  gave  them. 
Theresa,  says  he,  you  are  not  young  now.and  should  have  a  glass  of  pood 
wine  now  and  then.  1  will  send  you  a  few  flasks;  and  when  yon  last* 
them,  you  will  sometimes  remember  me  your  friend.  Yes — those  were 
his  very  words — mo  your  friend  I  Emily  still  paced  the  room,  with- 
out seeming  to  hear  what  Theresa  said,  who  continued  speaking.  I 
And  I  have  remembered  him  often  enough,  poor  young  gentleman'— 
for  ho  gave  we  this  roof  for  a  shelter,  and  that  which  has  supported 
me.     Ah !  he  is  in  heaven  with  my  blessed  master,  if  ever  saint  was ! 

Theresa's  voice  (altered;  she  wept,  and  set  down  the  flask,  unable  to  . 
pour  out  the  wine.  Her  grief  seemed  to  recall  Emily  from  her  own. 
who  went  towards  her,  but  then  stopped,  and,  having  gazed  on  her  1W 
a  moment,  turned  suddenly  away,  as  if  overwhelmed  by  the  reflection, 
that  it  was  Valancourt  whom  Theresa  lamented.  '  ■ 

While  she  yet  paied  the  room,  the  still  soft  note  of  an  oboe,  or  flu!.-,  ,   ' 
was  heard  mingling  with  (ho  blast,  the  sweetness  of  which  affected  :   i 
Emily's  spirits:  she  paused  a  moment  in  attention.     The  tender  torn*,  I 
as  they  swelled  along  the  wind,  till  they  were  lost  again  in  the  roder  I 
gust,  came  with  a  plaintiveness  that  touched  her  heart,  and  she  melted 
into  tears.  I 

Ay,  said  Theresa,  drying  her  tears,  there  is  Richard,  onr  neighbor'i 

i 
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■OD,  playing  on  the  oboe ;  it  is  gad  enough  to  hear  snoh  sweet  music 
now.  Emily  continued  to  weep,  without  replying.  He  often  plays  of 
an  evening,  added  Theresa,  and,  sometimes,  the  young  folks  dance  to 
the  sound  of  liis  oboe.  Qui,  dear  young  lady!  do  not  cry  so;  and 
pray  take  n  glnss  of  this  wine,  continued  she,  pouring  some  into  a 
glass,  and  handing  it  to  Emily,  who  reluctantly  took  it. 

Taste  it  for  M.  Valancourt's  soke,  said  Theresa,  as  Emily  lifted  the 
glass  to  her  lips;  for  he  gave  it  me,  yon  know,  madam.  Emily's  hand 
trembled,  and  she  spilt  the  wine  as  she  withdrew  it  from  her  lips. 
For  whose  sake) — who  gave  thewinef  said  she,  in  a  faltering  voice. 
If.  Valancourt,  dear  lady.  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased  with  it.  It 
is  the  last  flask  I  have  left 

Emily  set  the  wine  npon  the  table,  and  burst  into  tears,  while  The- 
resa, disappointed  and  alarmed,  tried  to  comfort  her;  bat  she  only 
waved  her  hand,  entreated  she  might  be  left  alone,  and  wept  the 
more. 

A  knock  at  the  cottage  door  prevented  Theresa  from  immediately 
obeying  her  mistress,  and  she  was  going  to  open  it,  when  Emily,  check- 
ing her,  requested  she  would  not  admit  any  person ;  bnt  afterwards 
recollecting  that  she  had  ordered  her  servant  to  attend  her  home,  she 
said  it  was  only  Philippe,  and  endeavored  to  restrain  her  tears,  while 
Theresa  opened  the  door. 

A  voice  that  spoke  without  drew  Emily's  attention.  She  listened, 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  door,  when  a  person  now  appeared,  and  imme- 
diately a  bright  gleam  that  flashed  from  the  fire,  discovered — Valan- 
oonrt] 

Emily,  on  perceiving  him,  started  from  her  chair,  trembled, and  unk- 
ing into  it  again,  became  insensible  to  all  around  her. 

A  scream  from  Theresa  now  told  that  she  knew  Valancourt,  whom 
her  imperfect  sight  and  the  duskiness  of  the  place  had  prevented  her 
from  immediately  recollecting ;  but  his  attention  was  immediately 
culled  from  her  to  the  person  whom  he  saw  falling  from  a  chair  near 
the  Are;  and,  hastening  to  her  assistance — he  perceived  that  he  was 
supporting  Emily  I  The  various  emotions  that  seized  him  upon  thus 
unexpectedly  meeting  with  her,  from  whom  be  hod  believed  he  hod 
ported  forever,  and  on  beholding  her  pale  and  lifeless  in  bis  arms — 
may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  though  they  could  neither  be  then  ex- 
pressed, nor  now  described,  any  more  than  Emily's  sensations,  when 
at  length  she  unclosed  her  eyes,  and,  looking  up,  again  saw  Valan- 
conrt. The  intense  anxiety  with  which  he  regarded  her  was  instantly 
changed  to  an  expression  of  mingled  joy  and  tenderness,  as  his  eye 
met  hers,  and  he  perceived  that  she  was  reviving.  But  he  could  only 
exclaim,  Emily  I  aa  he  silently  watched  her  recovery,  while  she  avert- 
ed her  eye,  and  feebly  attempted  to  withdraw  her  hand ;  hut  in  these 
the  first  momenta  which  succeeded  to  the  pangs  his  supposed  death 
had  occasioned  her,  she  forgot  every  fault  which  had  formerly  claimed 
indignation ;  and  beholding  Valancoun  such  as  he  appeared  when  ho 
won  her  early  affection,  she  experienced  emotions*  of  only  tenderness 
and  joy.  This,  alas  I  was  but  the  sunshine  of  a  few  short  moments : 
-^collections  rose  like  clomls  npon  her  mind,  and  darkening  the  ilinsive 
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Image  that  possessed  it,  she  again  beheld  Valanconrt  degrade*— Til 
anooort  unworthy  the  esteem  and  tenderness  she  had  once  beKeeai 
upon  him:  her  spirits  faltered;  and,  withdrawing  her  hand,  aheun^ 
from  him  to  ounces!  her  grief,  while  he,  yet  more  embajrawed  and  e 
tated,  remained  silent. 

A  sense  of  what  she  owed  to  herself  restrained  her  tear*,  and  tassa 
her  aoon  to  overcome,  in  some  degree,  the  emotions  of  mingled^ 
and  sorrow  that  contended  at  her  heart  aa  she  rose ;  ™H|  hMat 
thanked  him  for  the  assistance  he  had  given  her,  bade  Theresa  aw 
evening,  Aa  she  was  leaving  the  cottagv,  Valanconwt,  wa*  saaaal 
suddenly  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  entreated,  in  a  voice  that  ajsefri 
powerfully  for  compassion,  a  few  momenta'  attention.  Emily*  astn, 
perhaps,  pleaded  as  powerfully;  bnt  she  had  resolution 
eiit  both,  together  with  the  clamorous  entreaties  of  The 

wonld  not  venture  home  alone  in  the  dark;  and  had  ad 

the  cottage  door,  when  the  pelting  storm  compelled  her  to  obey  leer 
requests. 

Silent  and  embarrassed,  she  returned  to  the. fire,  while  Tuliml 
with  increasing  agitation,  paced  the  room,  as  if  he  wished,  yet  kati 
to  speak,  and  Theresa  expressed  without  restraint  her  joy  and  woeae? 
npon  seeing  hhii. 

Dear  heart!  sir,  said  she,  I  was  never  so  surprised  and  oterjojedin 
my  life.  We  wore  in  great  tribulation  before  yon  came,  forwethuortit 
you  was  dead  and  were  talking  and  lamenting  about  yon  just  who 
you  knocked  .it  the  door.  My  young  mistress  there  was  crying,  fittc 
break  her  heart — 

Emily  looked  with  much  displeasure  at  Theresa,  but,  before  she  nxui 
speak,  Valancourt,  unable  to  repress  the  emotion  which  Theresas  im- 
prudent discovery  occasioned,  exclaimed,  Oh,  my  Emily  1  am  I  tbet 
still  dear  to  you?     Did  you,  indeed,  honor  me  with  a  thought — a  tear! 


concerned  becsnso  she  had  not  lately  heard  of  you.  Allow  me  to 
thank  yon  for  the  kindneaa  you  have  shown  her,  and  to  say,  tbu 
since  1  am  now  upon  the  spot,  she  must  not  be  farther  indebted  a 
you. 

Emily  I  said  Valancourt,  no  longer  master  of  bis  emotions,  is  it  thn.- 
you  meet  him  whom  once  you  meant  to  honor  with  your  hand— thn< 
you  meet  him  who  bos  loved  you,  Buffered  for  yon  f  Yet  what  do  1 
say  f  Pardon  me,  pardon  me,  Mademoiselle  St.  Anbert,  I  know  not 
what  I  utter.  I  have  no  longer  any  claim  upon  yonr  remembrance— I 
have  forfeited  every  pretension  to  yonr  esteem,  yonr  love.  Yes!  &  | 
me  not  forget  that  I  once  possessed  yonr  affections,  though  to  knnir 
that  I  have  lost  them  is  my  severest  affliction.  Affliction-  do  I  call  ill 
— that  is  a  term  of  mildness. 

Dear  heart  1  said  Theresa,  preventing  Emily  from  replying,  talk  d 
once  having  her  affections !  Why,  my  dear  yonng  lady  loves  you  no» 
L.... ...i.__   ..,._    a.  -ll- *t  the  world,  though  she  pretend)  t^ 
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Tliis  is  insupportable  I  Bald  Emily.  Theresa,  yon  know  not  what  yon 
say.  Sir,  if  yon  respect  my  tranquillity,  yon  will  spare  me  from  the 
oon  tiiiuauce  of  tilts  distress. 

I  do  respect  jour  tranquillity  too  mnch,  voluntarily  to  interrupt  it, 
replied  Valancourt,  in  whose  bosom  pride  now  contended  with  tender- 
ness ;  and  will  not  be  a  voluntary  intruder.  1  would  liavo  entreated  n 
few  moments'  attention — yet  I  know  not  for  what  purpose.  You  hare 
ceased  to  esteem  me ;  and  to  recount  to  you  my  sufferings  will  degrade 
me  more,  without  exciting  even  your  pity.  Yet  I  hove  been,  O  Emily! 
I  am  indeed  very  wretohed!  added  Voiancourt,  in  a  voice  that  softened 
from  solemnity  into  grief. 

What!  is  my  dear  young  master  going  out  in  all  this  rain?  said  The- 
resa. No,  he  shall  not  stir  a  step.  Dear  I  dear!  to  see  how  gentlo- 
folks  oon  afford  to  throw  away  their  happiness!  Now,  if  yon  were 
poor  people,  there  would  be  none  of  this.  To  talk  of  nu  worth  in  ess, 
and  not  curing  about  one  another,  when  I  know  there  is  not  such  i\ 
kindhearted  lady  and  gentleman  in  the  whole  province,  nor  any  that 
love  ono  another  so  well,  if  the  truth  was  spoken  1 

Emily,  in  extreme  vexation,  now  rose  from  her  chair;  J  most  be 
gone,  said  she,  the  storm  is  over. 

Stay,  Emily ;  stay,  Mademoisello  St.  Anhert  I  said  Valanconrt,  sum- 
moning all  his  resolution,  I  will  no  longer  distress  you  by  iny  presence. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  did  not  sooner  obey  you,  ana,  if  you  can,  some- 
time* pity  one,  who,  in  losing  you,  loses  all  hope  of  peaoe !  May  you 
be  happy,  Emily,  however  wretched  I  remain,  happy  as  my  fondest 
wish  would  have  you  I 

His  voice  faltered  with  the  last  words,  and  his  countenance  changed, 
while,  with  a  look  of  ineffable  tenderness  and  grief,  he  gawd  upon  her 
for  an  instant,  and  then  quitted  the  cottage. 

Dear  heart!  dear  heart!  cried  Theresa,  following  to  the  door,  why, 
Monsieur  Valanconrt!  how  it  rains!  what  a  night  is  this  to  turn  him 
ont  in  I  Why,  it  will  give  him  his  death;  and  it  was  but  now  you 
was  crying,  mademoiselle,  because  he  was  dead.  Well !  young  ladies 
do  change  their  mind  in  a  minute,  as  one  may  say ! 

Emily  mode  no  reply,  for  she  heard  not  what  was  said,  while,  lost  in 
aorrow  and  thought,  she  remained  in  her  chair  by  the  fire,  with  her 
eyes  fixed,  and  tho  image  of  Valanconrt  still  before  them. 

M.  Valanconrt  is  sadly  altered  I  madam,  said  Theresa;  he  looks  so 
thin  to  what  ho  used  to  do,  and  so  melancholy,  and  then  he  wears  his 

Emily  raised  her  eyes  at  these  words,  for  she  had  not  observed  this 
last  circumstance,  and  she  now  did  not  doubt  that  Valanconrt  had  re- 
ceived the  shot  of  her  gardener  at  Toulouse :  with  this  conviction,  her 
pity  for  him  returned;  she  blamed  herself  fur  having  occasioned  him 
to  leave  the  cottage  during  the  storm. 

Soon  after  her  servants  arrived  with  the  carriage,  and  Emily  having 
oensnred  Theresa  for  her  thoughtless  conversation  to  Valanconrt,  and 
strictly  charging  her  never  to  repeat  any  hints  of  the  same  kind  to  him, 
withdrew  to  her  home,  thoughtful  and  disconsolate. 

Meanwhile,  Valanconrt  hod  returned  to  a  little  inn  of  the  village. 
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whew  ha  had  Mriyed  only  a  few  moments  before  hk  ri 

oottaga,  on  the  my  from  Toulouse  to  the  chateau  of  the  Count  de  D* 
varney,  where  he  had  not  been  since  he  bade  adieu  to  Emily  at  Cke- 
toaaJe-Blaae,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  had  lingered  for  a  eta- 
■tdenUe  time,  unable  to  summon  resolution  enough  to  qnft  e  abet 
that  contained  (he  object  most  dear  to  his  heart.  There  were  ana* 
Indeed,  when  grief  and  despair  urged  him  to  appear  again  before  Kb* 
ty,  aad,  regardless  of  his  rained  eiraami' 
Frida,  howvTur,  and  the  tenderness  of  bU 
luag  endnre  the  thought  of  involving  her  in  hie  nuafortnjMa,  at  In— I 
ao  fir  triumphed  over  passion,  that  Be  relinquished  this  deepersas* 
sign,  aad  quitted  Ohateen-le-Blanc  But  still  his  tsaoy  wandsrsi 
ansoag  the  bosom  which  bad  witnessed  his  early  lore,  and,  on  Us  war 
to  Qaaoony,  be  stopped  at  Toulouse,  where  be  remained  wham  Esmj 
arrived,  oonoealing,  yet  indnlging  his  melancholy,  in  the  gars— 
where  he  bad  formerly  passed  with  bar  so  many  happy  boors;  etas 
raoarring  with  vain  regret  to  the  evening  before  bar  depernraaY 
Italy,  when  she  bad  so  unexpectedly  met  him  on  the  terrace,  aad  eft- 


I  deal 


ivoriBgtoraeall  to  bis  memory  every  word  and  look  which 

charmed  him,  the  arguments  he  had  employed  to  dissuade  her  from  tbt 
journey,  and  the  temlemes-.  f if  their  Inst  lure  well.  In  such  melaneboli 
recollections  he  1  md  been  indulging,  when  Emily  unexpectedly  appeared 
to  him  on  this  very  terrace,  the  evening  after  tier  arrival  at  Toulouse. , 
His  emotions,  on  thus  seeing  her,  can  scarcely  be  imagined;  buthejol 
far  overcame  the  first  promptings  of  love,  that  he  forbore  to  discover  I 
himself;  and  abruptly  quitted  Hie  gardens.  Still,  however,  the  vision 
he  bad  seen  haunted  his  mind ;  be  became  mere  wretched  than  before; 
and  the  only  solace  of  his  sorrow  was  to  return  in  the  silence  of  night, 
to  follow  the  paths  which  he  believed  her  steps  had  pressed  daring  ibs 
day,  and  to  watch  round  the  habitation  where  she  reposed.  It  was  io 
one  of  these  mournful  wanderings  that  be  had  received,  by  the  fire  of 
the  gardener,  wlo>  mistook  him  for  a  robber,  a  wound  in  his  in, 
which  had  detained  him  at  Tonloose  till  very  lately,  under  the  hand* 
of  a  surgeon.  Them,  regardless  of  himself,  and  careless  of  his  friends, 
whose  late  unktndness  hud  urged  him  to  believe  that  they  were  indif- 
ferent as  to  his  (ate,  he  remained,  without  informing  tbem  of  his  situa- 
tion; and  now,  being  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  travelling,  he  had 
taken  La  Vallee  in  his  way  to  Estuviere,  the  count's  residence,  pernv 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  of  Emily,  and  of  being  again  near  her,  and 
partly  for  that  of  inquiring  into  the  situation  of  poor  old  Theresa,  who 
he  had  reason  to  mmoae  had  been  deprived  of  her  stipend,  small  as  il 
was,  and  which  inquiry  had  brought  nim  to  her  cottage,  when  Emilt 
happened  to  be  there.  " 

This  unexpected  interview,  which  had  at  once  Ehown  him  the  ten- 
derness of  her  love  and  the  strength  of  her  resolution,  renewed  all  the 
aouteness  of  the  despair  that  had  attended  their  former  separation,  sad 
which  no  effort  of  reason  oould  teuuh  him,  in  these  moments,  to  sab- 
due.  Her  image,  her  look,  the  tones  of  her  voice,  all  dwelt  on  hi* 
fanoy,  as  powerfully  as  they  had  lately  appeared  to  his  senses,  and  ban 
isheo  from  bis  heart  every  emotion,  except  those  of  love  and  despair. 
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'on  the  evening  concluded,  he  retained  to  Theresa's  cottage,  that 
ght  bear  her  talk  of  Emily,  and  be  in  the  place  where  she  hail  bo 

been.  The  joy,  felt  and  expressed  by  that  faithful  servant,  was 
ly  changed  to  sorrow,  when  she  observed,  at  one  moment,  his 
and  phrensied  look,  and,  at  another,  the  dark  melancholy  that 
unghim. 

er  lie  had  listened,  for  a  considerable  time,  to  all  she  had  to  re- 
concerning  Emily,  he  gave  Theresa  nearly  all  the  money  he 
boot  him,  though,  she  repeatedly  refused  it,  declaring  that  her 
im  had.  amply  supplied  her  wants ;  and  than,  drawing  a  ring  of 
from  his  finger,  he  delivered  it  to  her  with  a  solemn  charge  to 
it  it  to  Emily,  of  whom  he  entreated,  as  a  last  favor,  that  she 

preserve  it  for  his  sake,  and  sometimes,  when  she  looked  upon 
Member  the  unhappy  giver. 

res*  wept  as  she  received  the  ring,  but  it  was  more  from  sympa- 
mu  from  any  presentiment  of  evil,  and  before  she  could  reply, 
court  abruptly  left  the  cottage.  She  followed  him  to  the  door, 
;  upon  his  name,  and  entreating  him  to  return ;  but  she  received 
iwer,  and  saw  him  no  more. 


CHAPTER    LIV. 

•  CM  an  him  that  left  balf  told 


the  following*  morning,  as  Emily  sat  m  the  parlor  adjoining  the 

',  reflecting  on  the  scene  of  the  preceding  night,  Annette  rushed 
into  the  room,  and,  without  speaking,  sank  breathless  into  a 
It  was  some  time  before  she  could  answer  the  anxious  inquiries 

ily,  as  to  the  occasion  of  her  emotion,  but  at  length  she  exclaimed, 

>  seen  his  ghost,  madam,  I  have  seen  his  ghost  1 

>a  do.you  meant  said  Emily,  with  extreme  impatience. 

iine  in  from  the  hall,  madam,  continued  Annette,  as  I  waa  oross- 

the  parlor. 

>m  an  you  speaking  oft  repeated  Emily.  Who  came  in  from  the 

•as  dressed  just  ss  1  have  seen  him  often  and  often,  added  An- 

Ah !  who  could  have  thought — 
ly's  patience  was  now  exhausted ;  and  she  was  reprimanding  her 
in  idle  fancies,  when  a  servant  entered  the  room,  and  informed 
uit  a  stranger  without  begged  leave  to  speak  with  her. 
nmediately  occurred  to  Emily  that  this  stranger  was  Valancourt 
le  told  the  servant  to  inform  him  that  she  was  engaged,  and 
not  see  any  person. 
servant  having  delivered  his  message,  returned  with  one  from 
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die  stranger,  urging  the  first  request,  and  saying  that  he  had  sontffflq 
of  consequence  to  communicate;  while  Annette,  who  hail  hitherto* 
silent  and  amazed,  now  started  up,  and  crying,  It  is  Ludovico!  it  i* 
Ludovico  1  run  out  of  the  room.  Emily  hade  the  servant  follow  be, 
and,  if  it  really  was  Ludovico,  to  show  him  into  the  parlor. 

In  a  few  minutes  Ludovico  appeared,  accompanied  by  Annette,  yV.. 
as  joy  rendered  her  forgetful  of  all  rules  of  decorum  towards  her  Dis- 
tress, would  not  suffer  any  person  to  be  heard  for  some  time  but  k*f- 
self.  Emily  expressed  surprise  and  satisfaction  on  seeing  Ludovico  a 
safety,  and  the  first  emotions  increased,  when  he  delivered  letters  fiw 
Count  de  Yillefort  and  the  Lady  Blanche,  informing  her  of  their  lsn 
adventure  and  of  their  present  situation  at  an  inn  among  the  Fjnam, 
where  they  had  been  detained  by  the  illness  of  Mono.  St.  Foixand  the 
indisposition  of  Blanche,  who  added,  that  the  Baron  St.  Foix  was  jt< 
arrived  to  attend  his  son  to  his  chateau,  where  he  would  remain  till 
the  perfect  recovery  of  his  wounds,  and  then  return  to  Langnedoc,  btf 
that  her  father  ana  herself  proposed  to  be  at  La  VaUee  on  the  fox- 
ing day.  She  added,  that  Emily's  presence  would  he  expected  at  ibt 
approaching  nuptials,  and  begged  she  would  be  prepared  to  proceed,  a 
a  few  days,  to  Chateau-le-Blanc.  For  an  account  of  Ludovico's  adven- 
ture she  referred  her  to  himself;  and  Emily,  though  much  iuterestol 
concerning  the  means  by  which  he  had  disappeared  from  the  nortL 
apartments,  had  the  forbearance  to  suspend  the  gratification  of  h*r 
curiosity  till  he  had  taken  some  refreshment,  and  had  conversed  will. 
Annette,  whose  joy  on  seeing  him  in  safety  could  not  have  been  uuirv 
extravagant  had  he  arisen  from  the  grave. 

Meanwhile  Emily  perused  again  the  letters  of  her  friends,  wh«*c 
expressions  of  esteem  and  kindness  were  very  necessary  consolation 
to  her  heart,  awakened  as  it  wits  by  the  late  interview  to  emotions  ui" 
keener  sorrow  and  regret. 

The  invitation  to  Chateau-lc-Blauc  was  pressed  with  so  mnch  kind- 
ness by  the  count  and  his  daughter,  who  strengthened  it  by  a  miosis* 
from  the  countess,  and  the  occasion  of  it  was  so  important  to  her  friend, 
that  Emily  could  not  refuse  to  accept  it ;  nor,  though  she  wished  i"  . 
remain  in  the  quiet  shades  of  her  native  home,  could  she  avoid  per-  I 
ceiving  the  impropriety  of  remaining  there  alone,  since  Valancourt  w* 
again  in  the  neighl>orhood.  Sometimes,  too,  she  thought  that  chani?- 
of  scenery  and  the  society  of  her  friends  might  contribute  more  tlt£ 
retirement  to  restore  her  to  tranquillity. 

When  Ludovico  again  appeared,  she  desired  him  to  give  a  detail'- 
his  adventure  in  the  north  apartments,  and  to  tell  by  what  mean*  lw 
became  a  companion  of  the  banditti,  with  whom  the  count  had  found  him. 

He  immediately  obeyed,  while  Annette,  who  had  not  yet  had  leisurr  » 
to  ask  him  many  question*  on  the  subject,  prepared  to  listen  with  a 
countenance  of  extreme  curiosity,  venturing  to  remind  her  lady  of  In-  , 
incredulity  concerning  spirits  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  and  of  her  ev'ii  ' 
sagacity  in  believing  in  them ;  while  Emily,  blushing  at  the  conscious  I 
lies*  of  her  late  credulity,  observed,  that  if  Ludovico's  adventure  wmil'-  ' 
justify  Annette's  superstition,  ho  had  probably  not  been  here  to  rv* 
late  it. 
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Tjiulovim  >niili'il  jit  Aniii.-tto,  and  1m»\w«1  to  Emily,  ami  then  Wiran  as 
foll«»\v>: 

You  may  remember,  madam,  that  on  the  night  when  I  sat  up  in  the 
north  chamber,  my  lord  the  count  and  Monsieur  Henri  accompanied 
thither,  and  that  while  they  remained  there  nothing  happened  to 

[cite  any  alarm.    When  they  were  gone  I  made  a  lire  in  the  bedroom, 

id  not  being  inclined  to  sleep,  I  sat  down  on  the  hearth  with  a  book 
I  had  brought  with  me  to  divert  my  mind.  I  contest*  I  did  sometimes 
look  around  the  chamber  with  something  like  apprehension — 

Oh,  very  like  it,  I  dare  say,  interrupted  Annette ;  and  I  dare  say  ton, 
if  the  truth  was  known,  you  shook  from  head  to  foot.  Not  quite  ho 
bad  as  that,  replied  Ludovico,  smiling,  but  several  times,  as  the  wind 
whistled  round  the  castle  and  shook  the  old  casement-*,  I  did  fancy  I 
heard  odd  noises,  and  once  or  twice  I  got  up  and  looked  about  me;  but 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  grim  figures  in  the  tapestry,  which 
seemed  to  frown  upon  me  as  I  looked  at  them.  I  had  sat  thus  for 
above  an  hour,  continued  Ludovico,  when  again  I  thought  I  heard  a 
noise,  and  glanced  my  eyes  round  the  room  to  discover  what  it  came 
from :  bat,  not  perceiving  any  thing,  I  began  to  read  again,  and  when 
I  had  finished  the  story  I  was  upon,  1  felt  drowsy  and  dropped  asleep. 
But  presently  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  1  had  heard  before,  and  it 
'seemed  to  come  from  that  part  of  the  chamber  where  the  bed  stood; 
and  then,  whether  it  was  the  story  1  had  been  reading  that  affected  my 
jpirits  or  the  strange  reports  that  had  been  spread  of  these  apartments, 
£  don't  know,  but  when  I  looked  towards  the  bed  again,  1  fancied  I  saw 
a  man's  face  within  the  dusky  curtains. 

At  the  mention  of  this  Emily  trembled  and  looked  anxiously,  remem- 
bering the  spectacle  she  had  herself  witnessed  there  with  Dorothec. 

I  confess,  madam,  my  heart  did  fail  me  at  that  instant,  continued 
Ludovico ;  but  a  return  of  the  noise  drew  my  attention  from  the  bed, 
and  I  then  distinctly  heard  a  sound  like  that  of  a  key  turning  in  a  lock ; 
but  what  surprised  me  more  was,  that  1  saw  no  door  where  the  sound 
seemed  to  come  from.     In  the  next  moment,  however,  the  arras  near 
the  bed  was  slowly  lifted,  and  a  person  appeared  behind  it,  entering 
from  a  small  door  in  the  wall,     lie  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  half  re 
treating,  with  his  head  bending  under  the  arras,  which  concealed  the 
upper  part  of  his  face,  except  his  eyes  scowling  beneath  the  tapestry  as 
he  held"  it;  and  then,  while  he  raised  it  higher,  I  saw  the  face  of  another 
man  behind,  looking  over  his  shoulder.    I  know  not  how  it  was,  but 
though  my  sword  was  upon  the  table  before  me,  I  had  not  the  power 
just  then  to  seize  it,  but  sat  quite  still,  watching  them  with  mv  eyes  half 
shut,  as  if  I  was  asleep.    I  suppose  they  thought  mo  so,  and  were  de- 
bating what  they  should  do,  for  I  heard  them  whisper,  and  they  stood 
in  the  same  posture  for  the  value  of  a  minute,  and  then  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived other  faces  in  the  duskiness  beyond  the  door,  and  heard  louder 
whispers. 

This  door  surprises  me,  said  Emily,  because  I  understood  that  the 
connt  had  caused  the  arras  to  be  lifted,  and  the  walls  examined,  sus- 
pecting that  they  might  have  concealed  a  passage  through  wl  icli  you 
Lad  departed. 
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It  does  not  appear  bo  extraordinary  to  me,  madam,  rej  lied  Lodovku,  |  f 
that  this  door  should  escape  notice,  because  it  was  formed  in  a  narrer 
com  pa  rtn  lent  which  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  outward  wall,  and,  if  tb 
count  hud  not  passed  orer  it,  he  might  have  thought  it  was  a«elwi» 
search  tor  a  door  where  it  seemed  as  if  no  passage  could  communion* 
with  one;  hut  the  truth  was,  that  the  passage  was  formed  within  tfct 
wall  itself. — But  to  return  to  the  men  whom  1  saw  obscurely  beyond  tk 
door,  and  who  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long  in  suspense  concern? 
their  design.    They  all  rushed  into  the  room,  and  surrounded  mr( 
though  not  before  I  had  snatched  up  my  sword  to  defend  myself.   Bit 
what  could  one  man  do  against  four?    They  soon  disarmed  toe,  kbA 
having  fastened  my  arms  and  gagged  my  mouth,  forced  me  throngs 
j  the  private  door,  leaving  my  sword  upon  the  table,  to  assist,  as  the? 
/.  said,  those  who  should  come  in  the-  morning  to  look  for  me,  in  ngbtin* 
I  against  the  ghosts.    They  then  led  me  through  many  narrow  passage*, 
.    '  cut,  as  I  fancied,  in  the  walls,  for  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  and 
down  several  flights  of  steps,  till  we  came  to  the  vaults  underneath  the 
castle ;  and  then  opening  a  stone  door,  which  I  should  have  taken  for 
the  wall  itself,  we  went  through  a  long  passage,  and  down  other  steps 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  when  another  door  delivered  us  into  a  cave. 
Alter  turning  and  twining  about  for  some  time,  we  reached  the  moath 
of  it,  and  1  found  myself  on  the  sea  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  with 
the  chateau  above.     A  boat  was  in  waiting,  into  which  the  ruffian?  i 
got,  forcing  me  along  with  them,  and  we  soon  reached  a  small  ves«J  I 
that  was  at  anchor,  where  other  men  appeared,   when,  sotting  me 
aboard,  two  of  the  fellows  who  had  seized  me  followed,  and  the  otber 
two  rowed  back  to  the  shore  while  we  set  sail.    I  soon  found  out  whit 
all  this  meant,  and  what  was  the  business  of  these  men  at  the  chateau. 
We  landed  in  Rousillon,  and  after  lingering  several  days  about  rbe 
shore  some  of  their  comrades  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and  car- 
ried me  with  them  to  the  fort,  where  I  remained  till  my  lord  so  unex- 
pectedly arrived  ;  for  they  had  taken  good  care  to  prevent  my  rumiir:? 
away,  having  blindfolded  me  during  the  journey;  and  if  they  had  ni-T 
done  this,  1  think  I  never  could  have  found  my  road  to  any  town 
through  the  wild  country  we  traversed.     After  I  reached  the"  fort.  I 
was  watched  like  a  prisoner,  and  never  suffered  to  go  out  without  iwn 
or  three  companions,  and  I  became  so  weary  of  life  that  I  often  wished 
to  got  rid  of  it. 

Well,  but  they  let  you  talk,  said  Annette;  they  did  not  gag  you  afor 
they  got  you  away  from  the  chateau,  so  I  don't  see  what  reason  then? 
was  to  huso  very  weary  of  living;  to  say  nothing  about  the  chance 
you  had  of  seeing  me  again. 

Ludovico  smiled,  and  Emily  also,  who  inquired  what  was  the  niotiw    | 
of  these  men  for  carrying  him  off. 

I  soon  found  out,  madam,  resumed  Ludovico,  that  they  were  pirates     | 
who  had,  during  many  years,  secreted  their  spoils  in  the  vaults  of  th* 
castle,  which  being  near  the  sea  suited  their  purpose  well.    To  prevent     J 
detection,   thev  had  tried   to   have  it   believed   that   the  chateau  wa? 
haunted;  and  having  discovered  the  private  way  to  the  north  apart- 
ments, which  had  been  shut  ever  since  the  death  ot  the  ladv  niarchi«>n- 


I 
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laily  succeeded.  The  housekeeper  and  hor  husband,  who 
mly  persons  that  had  inhabited  the  castle  for  some  years, 
■riHed  by  the  strange  noises  they  heard  in  the  nights  that 
.  lire  there  no  longer:  a  report  soon  went  abroad  that  it  was 
ind  the  whole  country  believed  this  the  more  readily,  I  sup- 
i3c  tt  had  been  said  that  the  lady  marchioness  had  died  in  a 
y,  and  because  my  lord  never  would  return  to  tho  place 


i,  madam,  replied  Ludovico,  was  open  to  anybody,  and  their 
rould  not  long  hare  remained  undiscovered  there;  but  in 
they  were  secure  bo  long  as  the  report  prevailed  of  their  be- 
i.  Thus  then,  it  appears,  that  they  brought  at  midnight  the 
took  on  the  seas,  and  kept  it  till  they  had  opportunities  of 
if  it  to  advantage.  The  pirates  were  connected  with  Span- 
ars  and  banditti  who  live  among  the  wilds  of  the  Pyrenees, 
>n  various  kinds  of  traffic,  such  as  nobody  would  think  of;  y 
this  desperate  horde  of  banditti  I  remained  till  my  lord     jf 

shall  never  forget  what  I  felt  when  I  first  discovered  him — 
ire  him  up  for  lost !  but  I  knew  that  if  I  had  shown  myself, 
,i  would  discover  who  he  was,  and  probably  murder  us  all, 
their  secret  in  the  chateau  from  being  detected.  I  there- 
at of  my  lord's  sight,  but  had  a  strict  watch  upon  the  ruffi 
tennined  if  they  offered  him  or  his  family  violence,  to  discover 
1  fight  for  our  lives.  Soon  after,  I  overheard  some  of  them 
ost  diabolical  plan  for  the  murder  and  plunder  of  the  whole 
n  I  contrived  to  speak  to  some  of  my  lord's  attendants,  tell- 
■hat  was  going  forward,  and  wo  consulted  what  was  best  to  be 
m  while,  my  lord,  alarmed  at  the  absence  of  the  Lady  Blanche, 

her,  and  the  ruffians  having  given  some  unsatisfactory 
i  lord  and  Monn.  St.  Foil  became  furious ;  so  then  we  thought 
ime  to  discover  the  plot;  and,  rushing  into  the  chamber,  I 
Treachery  I — my  lord  count  defend  yourself!  His  lordship 
evalier  drew  their  swords  directly,  and  a  hard  battle  we  had ; 
iquered  at  lost,  as,  madam,  you  are  already  informed  by  my 

an  extraordinary  adventure,  aoid  Emily,  and  much  praise 
lovico,  to  your  prudence  and  intrepidity.  There  are  some 
ces,  however,  concerning  the  north  apartments,  which  still 
< ;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to  explain  them.  Did  yon 
he  banditti  relate  any  thing  extraordinary  of  these  rooms  t 
am,  replied  Ludovico,  I  never  heard  them  speak  about  the 
ept  to  laugh  at  the  credulity  of  the  old  housekeeper,  who 
ery  near  catching  one  of  the  pirates;  it  was  since  the  count 
the  chateau,  ho  said,  and  he  laughed  heartily  as  be  related 
b  bad  played  off. 

overspread  Emily's  cheek,  and  she  impatiently  desired  Lb 
xplain  himself. 
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Why,  my  lady,  said  he,  as  this  fellow  wu  one  night  in  the  bedtva, 
he  heard  somebody  approaching  through  the  next  apartment ;  ami  M 
having  time  to  lift  up  the  arras,  and  unfasten  the  door,  he  hid  fctjaj 
in  the  bed  just  by.    There  he  lay  for  some  time  in  as  great  fright,  1  Wf 

As  yon  was  in,  interrnpted  Annette,  when  yon  sat  up  so  boMrj  m 
watch  by  yourself. 

Aye,  said  Ludovko,  in  as  great  a  fright  as  he  ever  made  anjWi 
else  suffer :  and  presently  the  housekeeper  and  some  other  person  eaw 
np  to  the  bed;  when  he,  thinking  they  were  going  to  examine  ^be- 
thought him,  that  bis  only  chance  of  escaping  detection  was  by  tsnv 
ffingthem:  so  he  lifted  np  the  counterpane;  bat  that  did  not  data 
he  raised  his  face  above  it;  and  then  they  both  set  off  he  said,  sf  > 
they  had  seen  the  devil,  and  he  got  out  of  the  rooms  undiscovered, 

Emily  ooold  not  forbear  smiling  at  this  explanation  of  the  dtoaata 
which  had  given  her  so  much  repetitious  terror,  Ulfl  Ma  ■esythei 
that  she  could  have  suffered  hereeffTtrWHIius  alarmed,  till  ahe  coas* 
ered  that  when  ihimind  bai  ii'n  begun  to  yield  to  Ute  waahaeai « 
snperstltion,  trifles  impress  it  with  the  force  of  conviction.  Stffl,  hew- 
ever,  site  reraetnbered  with*  sirP-tho  mysterious  nraiio  which  bad  be» 
beard  at  midnight,  near  Chateau -le-Blanc ;  and  site  asked  Ludovko  if 
he  could  give  any  explanation  ot  it;  but  he  could  not. 

I  only  know,  madam,  he  added,  that  it  did  nut  belong  to  the  pirates; 
for  I  have  heard  then  laagll  about  it,  and  snv  they  believed  the  deiil 
was  in  league  with  them  there. 

Yes,  I  will  answer  for  it  he  was,  said  Annette,  her  countenance 
brightening:  I  was  sun-  nil  alon^r  that  lie  fir  hi-  spirit.-.  had  -uintiiiivi.: 
to  do  with  tlie  north  Apartments;  and  now  yon  see,  madam,  I  am  right 
at  last 

It  cannot  bo  ik-nii-ii  I  hat  his  spirits  were  very  busy  in  that  part  rf 
the  chateau,  replied  Kmily,  smiling.  Rut  I  am  surprised,  Ludoviw, 
that  these  pirates  should  persevere  in  their  schemes  after  the  arrival  <t 
the  count     Wbat  could  they  expect  but  certain  detection! 

1  have  reason  to  believe,  madam,  replied  Ludovicn,  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  persevere  uo  longer  than  was  necessary  for  the  removal^ 
the  stores  which  were  deposited  in  the  vaults ;  and  it  appeared  that 
they  had  been  etn ployed  in  doinj;  so  from  within  h  short  period  of  th 
count's  arrival ;  hut  :i=  they  had  only  a  few  hours  in  the  night  for  th» 
business,  and  were  carrying  on  other  schemes  at  the  sine  time,  tlw 
vaults  were  not  above  halt' emptied  when  they  took  me  away.  Tbej 
gloried  exceedingly  in  t his  opportunity  of  confirming  the  superstition 
reports  that  bad  been  spread  of  the  north  chambers,  were  careful  V> 
leave  every  thinM  there  as  liiey  Jiaii  tbuiid  it,  the  belter  to  promote  UK 
deception,  and  frequently,  in  their  jocose  moods,  would  laugh  at  tbt 
consternation  which  tbey  believed  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle  had 
suffered  upon  my  disappearing;  and  it  was  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  my  betraying  their  secret  that  they  had  removed  me  to  such  a  dif 
tauce.  From  that  period  they  considered  the  ohatean  as  nearly  their 
own;  but  I  found,  from  the  discourse  of  their  comrades,  that  though 
they  were  cautious  at  first  of  showing  their  power  there,  they  hid 
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once  very  nearly  betrayed  themselves.  Going  one  night,  as  was  their 
DJOStom,  to  tha  north  ohambera  to  repeat  the  noise  that  hod  occasioned 
Bnoh  alarm  among  the  servants,  they  heard,  as  they  were  about  to  un- 
fiaaten  the  aeeret  door,  voices  in  the  bedroom.  My  lord  haa  since  told 
me  that  himself  and  M\  Henri  were  then  in  the  apartment,  and  they 
beard  very  extraordinary  sounds  of  lamentation,  which  it  seems  were 
motde  by  these  fellows,  with  their  usual  design  of  spreading  terror ;  and 
my  lord  has  owned  he  then  felt  somewhat  more  than  surprise ;  bat  as 


Emily,  recollecting  tbo  change  that  had  appeared  in  the  spirits  of 
Jse  count,  after  the  night  when  he  had  watched  in  the  north  room, 
now  perceived  the  cause  of  it ;  and  having  made  some  farther  inquiries 
upon  this  strange  affair,  she  dismissed  Ludovioo,  and  went  to  give 
orders  for  the  accommodation  of  her  friends  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  evening,  Theresa,  lame  as  she  was,  came  to  deliver  the  ring 
with  which  Volancourt  had  intrusted  her;  and  when  she  presented  it, 
Emily  was  ranch  affected,  for  she  remembered  to  have  seen  him  wear 
It  often  in  happier  days.  She  was,  however,  much  displeased  that 
Theresa  had  received  it,  and  positively  refused  to  accept  it  herself, 
though  to  have  done  so  would  have  afforded  her  a  melancholy  pleas- 
ure. Theresa  entreated,  expostulated,  and  then  described  the  dutniM 
of  Valanconrt  when  he  had  given  the  ring,  and  repeated  the  message 
with  which  he  bad  commissioned  her  to  deliver  it;  and  Emily  could 
not  conceal  the  extreme  sorrow  this  recital  occasioned  her,  but  wept, 
and  rei.iained  lost  in  thought. 

Alas  I  my  dear  young  lady,  said  Theresa,  why  should  all  this  lie  ?  I 
have  known  yon  from  your  infancy,  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  I 
love  von  as  if  you  was  my  own,  and  wish  as  much  to  see  you  happy. 
M.  volancourt,  to  be  sure,  I  have  not  known  so  long,  but  then  I  have 
reason  to  love  him  as  though  he  was  my  own  son.  1  know  how  well 
you  love  one  another,  or  why  all  this  weeping  and  wailing?  Emily 
waved  her  band  for  Theresa  to  be  silent,  who,  disregarding  the  signal, 
continued :  And  how  much  you  are  alike  in  your  tempers  and  nays ; 
and  that,  if  yon  were  married,  you  would  be  the  happiest  couple  in  the 
whole  province — then  what  is  there  to  prevent  your  marrying  t  Dear, 
dear)  to  see  how  some  people  fling  away  their  happiness,  and  then  cry 
and  lament  about  it,  just  as  if  it  was  not  their  own  doing,  and  as  if 
there  was  more  pleasure  in  wailing  and  weeping  than  in  being  at  peace. 
Learning,  to  be  sure,  is  a  fine  thing;  but  if  it  teaches  folks  no  better 
than  that,  why  I  had  rather  be  without  it.  If  it  would  teach  them  to 
be  happier,  I  would  say  something  to  it :  then  it  would  be  learning 
and  wisdom  too, 

a  and  long  service  had  given  Theresa  a. privilege  to  talk;  but 
j  now  endeavored  to  check  her  loquacity,  and  though  she  felt  the 
Justness  of  her  remarks,  did  not  choose  to  explain  the  ciroumstances 
that  had  determined  her  conduct  towards  Valancourt.  She  therefore 
only  told  Theresa,  that  it  would  much  displease  her  to  hear  the  sub- 
ject renewed ;  that  she  hod  reasons  for  her  conduct  which  she  did  not 
think:  proper  to  mention ;  and  that  the  ring  me»t\»  t«S»rM&%'«\'&i  *». 


Age  a 
Emily  n< 
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fet 


another  attempt,  though  feeble,  to  interest  her  for  Tel— r  it" 
'  displeasure  expressed  in  Emfly'e 


gfcUged  her  to  desist,  and  she  departed  in  wonder  and  L 

To  nUare  bar  mind  in  some  degree,  from  the  peinf 

that  Intruded  upon  it,  Emily  boated  baraelf  ■>  maj 


1  upon  it,  Emily  busied  heredf  m  prapendoM  tw  * 

JoomeyLito  Lftogutdoc;  and  while  Annette,  who  eaaietad  her,  ayah 
with  joy  and  affection  of  the  ear*  return  of  Lado^ioo,  aawxemeavia 
•ring  how  aba  might  beat  promote  their  heppii — 
It  appeared  that  hia  affection  waa  aa  uncbangi 
and  honeat  Annette,  to  give  her  a  marriage  portion,  e*e\  aetata  thaw- si 
•one  part  of  her  ettate.  These  considerations  led  hew  ts>  the  Maw- 
branoa  of  bar  fcther's  paternal  domain,  wmoh  baa 
compelled  him  to  dispose  of  to  M.  V 

wished  to  regain,  because  St.  Anbert  . 

of  hla  anoeatora  had  pasaad  into  another 


ein,  wmoh  bia  ammnham  mrma* 

Qneaoel,  and  whioh  she  fteaaaa* 
t  had  lameated  the*  (be  ekeef  hew 


nhkbirthpk.e,  andthelmontofhiaeariyyeara.    T*«W 

tlonae  aha  had  no  particular  attachment,  and  it  wan  her 

dispose  of  this  that  she  might  purchase  tier  paternal    domains,  if X. 


Quesnel  oonld  be  prevailed  on  to  part  with  them,  whioh,  aa  be  tslW 
much  of  living  in  Italy,  did  not  appear  very  improbable. 


CHAPTER    LV. 

"  SwHt  I-  tl>6  bmlli  of  ctrnil  ibonr. 
The  bMo'colltcmt  iRiuni  sw«t, 


and  of  elegant  hospitality.     Illness,  and  the  terror  she   had  s 

bad  stolen  from  Blanche  much  of  her  sprigbtlinees,  bnt  all  her  affec- 
tionate simplicity  remained ;  and  though  she  appeared  lees  blooming, 
she  was  not  lees  engaging  than  before.  The  unfortunate  adventon 
on  the  Pyrenees  had  made  the  count  very  anxious  to  reach  home,  and 
after  little  more  than  n  week's  stay  at  La  Vallee,  Emily  prepared  w 
set  otlt  with  her  friends  for  Langnedop,  assigning  the  care  of  her  home 
during  her  absence  to  Theresa.  On  the  evening  preceding  her  depart' 
ore,  this  old  servant  brought  again  the  ring  of  Valancoort,  and  wits 
tears  entreated  her  mistress  lo  receive  it,  for  that  she  had  neither  see) 
nor  heard  of  If.  Vuliuicunrt  since  the  night  when  he  delivered  it  to 
her.  As  she  said  this,  her  countenance  expressed  more  alarm  than  tM 
dared  to  utter ;  but  Emily,  obeoking  her  own  propensity  to  fear,  oonsid- 
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:  he  had  probably  returned  to  the  residence  of  his  brother, 
i  revising  to  accept  the  ring,  bade  Theresa  preserve  it  till  she 
which,  with  extreme  reluctance,  she  promised  to  do. 
.  following  day,  Count  de  Villefort,  with  Emily  and  the  Lady 
left  La  Vallee,  and  on  the  ensuing  evening  arrived  at  the 
le-Blanc,  where  the  countess,  Henri,  and  M.  Dn  Pont,  whom 
is  surprised  to  find  there,  received  them  with  mnob  Joy  and 
lation.  She  was  concerned  to  observe  that  the  count  still 
ed  the  hopes  of  his  friend,  whose  coontenance  declared  that 
:ion  had  snfferod  no  abatement  from  absence;  and  was  much 
1  when,  on  the  second  evening  after  her  arrival,  the  count, 
rithdrawn  her  from  the  Lady  Blanche,  with  whom  she  was 
renewed  the  subject  of  if.  Dn  Pont's  hopes.  The  mildness 
ch  she  listened  to  his  intercessions  at  first  deceiving  him  as  to 
iments,  he  began  to  believe  that,  her  affection  for  Talanconrt 
ercome,  she  waa  at  length  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  M. 
;  and  when  she  afterwards  convinced  him  of  his  mistake,  be 
,  in  the  earnestness  of  his  wish  to  promote  what  he  considered 
i  happiness  of  two  persons  whom  he  so  much  esteemed,  gently 
■strata  with  her  on  thus  suffering  an  ill-placed  affection  to 
ic  happiness  of  ber  moat  valuable  years. 

ring  her  silence,  and  the  deep  dejection  of  her  countenance,  he 
d  with  Baying,  I  will  not  say  more  now,  but  I  will  still  be- 
dear  Mademoiselle  St.  Aubert,  that  yon  will  not  always  reject 
so  truly  estimable  as  my  friend  Dn  Pont. 
ired  ber  the  pain  of  replying  by  leaving  her ;  and  she  strolled 
what  displeased  with  the  count  for  having  persevered  to  plead 
t  which  she  had  repeatedly  rejected,  and  lost  amid  the  melan- 
nllections  which  this  topic  had  revived,  till  she  had  insensibly 
the  borders  of  the  woods  that  screened  the  monastery  of  St. 
'hen,  perceiving  how  far  she  had  wandered,  she  determined  to 
ler  walk  a  little  farther,  and  to  inquire  after  the  abbess,  and 
ler  friends  among  the  nuns. 

h  the  evening  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  she  accepted  the 
u  of  the  friar  who  opened  the  gate,  and,  anxious  to  meet  some 
Id  acquaintance,  proceeded  towards  the  convent  parlor.  As 
•ed  the  lawn  that  sloped  from  the  front  of  the  monastery 
the  sea,  she  was  struck  with  the  picture  of  repose  exhibited 
monks  sitting  in  the  cloisters,  which  extended  under  the  brow 
nods  that  crowned  this  eminence,  where,  as  they  meditated,  at 
ght  honr,  holy  subjects,  they  sometimes  suffered  their  attention 
ieved  by  the  scene  before  them,  nor  thought  it  profane  to  look 
i,  now  that  it  had  exchanged  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  day  for 
r  hue  of  evening.  Before  the  cloisters,  however,  spread  an 
ihestnnt,  whose  ample  branches  were  designed  to  screen  the 
nificence  of  a  scene  that  might  tempt  the  wish  to  worldly 
i;  but  still,  beneath  the  dark  and  spreading  foliage,  gleamed  a 
ent  of  ocean,  and  many  a  passing  sail;  while,  to  the  right  and 
k  woods  were  seen  stretching  along  the  winding  shores.  So 
this  had  been  admitted,  perhaps,  to  give  to  the  secluded  votary 
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an  fanagc  at  the  dangers  and  Trciseitndee  o/  Ufa,  and  to  console  Un, 
bow  that  ha  had  renounced  iU  pleasures  by  (be  certainty  of  haviai 
escaped  iia  evila.  As  Emily  walked  pensively  along,  ootridetiag  ba* 
much  Briering  aba  might  have  escaped  bad  aba  become  a  votare*  d 
tfw  order,  and  remained  in  tbb  retirement  from  Iba  Unas  of  bar  Mart 
death,  the  wepar-bdl  struck  up,  ant'  ' 
the  obapel,  whife  she,  persuing  her 
aw  naiad  nuance  so  em  ad  to  : 
from  it,  aba  found  vacant ;  bat,  a  a 
behaved  the  nuts  had  withdrawn  into  the  chapel,  and  sat  down  to  nat 
for  a  moaaent  before  she  returned  to  the  chateau,  where,  however,  lia 
taot—rtin  (toons,  made  her  now  aaxioa*  to  be. 

Not  many  minutes  bad  elapsed  before  a  nnn,  entering  in  haste,  is- 
quired  for  the  abbess,  and  waa  retiring  without  reooUoatuin  Smut;, 
when  aba  made  herself  known,  and  then  leaned  that  a  mam  was  goaf 
to  be  parfcrned  for  the  soul  of  Sister  Agnes,  who  had  been  deciumif 
tor  aome  time,  and  who  waa  now  believed  to  be  dying. 

Of  bar  aafleiinae  the  Meter  gave  a  melancholy  aecoemt,  and  of  lei 
horrors  into  which  aba  bad  freqaeotly  started, bat  which  had  no* 
yielded  to  a  dejection  so  gloomy,  that  neither  bar  prayers,  in  whiea 
she  was  joined  by  the  sisterhood,  nor  the  assurances  of  bar  confcnnr, 
bad  power  to  recall  her  from  it,  or  to  cheer  her  mind  even  with  a  d> 
mentary  gleam  of  comfort. 

To  this  relation  Emily  listened  with  extreme  concern ;  and,  reecd- 
leoting  the  phrensiod  manner  and  the  expressions  of  horror  which  Jw 
bad  herself  witnessed  of  Agnes,  together  with  the  history  that  Sister 
Frances  bad  communicated,  her  companion  was  heightened  to  a  vwr 
painful  degree.  As  the  evening  was  already  far  advanced,  Emily  did 
not  desire  to  see  her,  or  to  join  in  die  mass ;  and,  after  leaving  maaj 
kind  remembrances  with  the  nun  for  her  old  friend*,  she  quitted  the 
monastery,  and  returned  over  the  cliffs  towards  the  chateau,  meditatiaj 
upon  what  she  bud  just  heard,  till  at  length  she  forced  bar  mind  opes 
less  interesting  subjects. 

The  wind  was  high,  and,  as  ahe  drew  near  the  chateau,  (be  attes 
paused  to  listen  to  its  awful  sound  as  it  swept  over  the  billows  that 
beat  below,  or  groaned  akmg  the  snrronnding  woods;  and,  while  aba 
rested  on  a  cliff  at  a  short  distance  from  the  chateau,  and  looked  njK* 
the  wide  waters  seen  dimly  beneath  the  last  shade  of  twilight,  ah* 
thought  of  the  following  address: 


UDOIPIO. 


fiolimo  ud  linn  y»  liM  owjn  tba  ilr 

Aorltbe  hint  «-»rl>l«l  dtr»o  la  lif  ir<l  no  n 
Oil  I  lien  I  ds[muu  your  i»flil  reign : 


The  eraw'6  dead  chorat  linking  Into  donih ; — 
(Mil  fire  roc  the**,  ye  power*.  I  Bikolone, 
An  wnpt  I  climb  a***  dirk,  romonUa  ««v», 


CHAPTER    LVI. 


Do  tn-oed  nnutunl  tnmblee;  Infected  minds 

To  tkelx  dnfplUowi  will  dlacbnrsn  tbelr  wntk 
Hare  needi  tbs  ths  divine  thin  lije  pbjaldUL" 

Ok  the  following  evening,  the  view  of  (he  convent  tower*  rising 
among  the  shadow;  woods,  reminded  Emily  of  the  nun  whose  condi- 
tion had  m>  much  effected  her;  sod,  unions  to  know  how  she  was,  as 
wall  ss  to  see  some  of  her  former  friends,  she  snd  Lady  Blsnche  ex- 
tended their  wslk  to  the  monastery.  At  the  gate  stood  s  carriage, 
which,  from  the  heat  of  the  horses,  appeared  to  have  just  arrived.  But 
•  mora  than  common  stillness  pervaded  the  court,  and  the  cloisters 
through  whioh  Emily  and  Blanche  passed  in  their  way  to  the  great 
hall,  where  a  nun,  who  was  passing  to  the  staircase,  replied  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  former,  that  Sister  Agnes  was  still  living  and  sen- 
sible, bat  that  it  was  thought  she  could  not  survive  the  night.  In 
the  parlor  they  found  several  of  the  boarders,  who  rejoiced  to  see 
Emily,  and  told  her  many  little  circumstances  that  had  happened  in 
the  convent  since  her  departure,  and  whioh  were  interesting  to  her 
only,  because  they  related  to  persons  whom  she  had  regarded  with 
affection.  While  they  thus  conversed,  the  abbess  entered  the  room, 
and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  seeing  Emily;  but  her  manner 
was  nonsnally  solemn,  and  her  countenance  dejected.  Our  house,  said 
she,  after  the  first  salutations  were  over,  is  truly  a  house  of  mourning . 
— a  daughter  is  now  paying  the  debt  of  nature.  You  have  heard,  per- 1 
haps,  that  our  daughter  Agnes  is  dying.  * 

Emily  expressed  her  sincere  concern. 

Her  death  presents  to  as  a  great  and  awful  lesson,  continued  the 
abbess ;  let  as  read  it,  and  profit  by  it ;  let  it  teach  us  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  tbe  change  that  an  aits  us  all !  You  are  young,  and  have  it 
in  your  power  to  secure  "tho  peace  that  passelh  all  understanding" 
—the  peace  of  conscience.  Preserve  it  in  yonr  yonth,  that  it  may 
comfort  you  in  age ;  for  vsin,  alas  1  and  imperfect  are  tbe  good  deeds 
of  our  latter  years,  if  those  of  our  early  life  have  been  evil  I 
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Emily  would  have  raid,  that  good  deeds,  she  hoped,  were  mw 
Tain;  bat  she  considered  that  it  was  the  abbess  who  spoke,  and  six 
rei  nni  ned  silent. 

The.  latter  days  of  Agnes,  resumed  the  abbess,  have  been  exemplar*: 
woald  they  might  ilioijl-  fur  the  errors  of  her  former  ones !  Her  taffis* 
ings  now,  olos  1  are  great ;  let  ns  believe  that  they  will  make  her  pe3« 
lieroafterl  I  have  left  her  with  her  confessor,  and  a  gentleman  whoo 
she  has  long  been  anxious  to  sec,  and  who  is  just  arrived  from  Pirii 
They,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to  administer  the  repose  which  her  mind  he 
hitherto  wanted. 

Emily  fervently  joined  in  the  wish. 

Dnring  her  illness,  she  has  sometimes  named  yon,  resumed  the  ab- 
bess; perhaps  it  would  comfort  her  to  see  yon;  when  her  pretest 
visitors  have  left  her,  we  will  go  to  her  chamber,  if  the  scene  will  not 
bo  too  melancholy  for  your  spirits.  Hut,  indeed,  to  such  scenes,  how- 
ever painful,  we  ought  to  acenstom  ourselves,  for  they  are  salutary  to 
the  soul,  and  prepare  us  for  what  wo  are  ourselves  to  suffer. 

Emily  became  grave  and  thoughtful ;  for  this  conversation  brought 
to  her  recollection  the  dying  moments  of  her  beloved   father,  and  she 

buried.  During  the  silence  which  followed  the  abbess's  speech,  mart 
minute  circumstances  attending  his  last  hours  occurred  to  her— ha 
emotion  on  perceiving  himself  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chstcan- 
le-Blanc — his  request  to  be  interred  in  a  particular  spot  in  the  church 
of  this  monastery — and  the  solemn  cliarge  he  had  delivered  her,  to  de- 
stroy certain  papers  without  examining  them.  She  recollected  il» 
the  mysterious  and  horrible  words  in  those  manuscripts,  uj>on  which 
her  eye  had  involuntarily  glanced ;  and,  though  they  now,  and,  indeed, 
whenever  she  remembered  them,  revived  an  excess  of  painful  cariosity 
concerning  their  full  import,  and  the  motives  for  her  father's  command, 
it  was  ever  her  chief  consolation  that  she  had  strictly  obeyed  him  in 
this  particular. 

Little  more  was  said  by  tlic  abbess,  who  appeared  too  much  afFectiJ 
by  the  subject  she  hud  lately  left,  to  be  willing  to  converse,  and  tier 
companions  had  been  for  some  time  silent  from  the  same  cause,  whea 
this  general  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger, 
Monsieur  Ilonnac,  who  had  just  quitted  the  chamber  of  Sister  Agnes, 
lie  appeared  much  disturbed,  but  Emily  fancied  that  his  countenance 
had  more  the  expression  of  horror  than  of  grief.  Having  drawn  the 
abbess  to  a  remote  part  of  the  room,  he  conversed  with  her  for  tonu 
'  time,  during  which  she  seemed  to  listen  with  earnest  attention,  and  ho 
to  speak  with  caution,  and  a  more  than  common  degree  of  interest. 
When  lie  hud  concluded,  lie  bowed  silently  to  the  rest  of  the  comjiauy. 

and  quitted  the  n i.     The  alliums,  soon  after,  proposed  going  to  tl"- 

chamber  of  Sister  Asmes.  to  winch  Emily  consented,  though  not  with- 
out some  reluctance,  and  I.ailv  ISlanelio  remained  with  the  boarder; 
below. 

At  the  door  of  the  chandler  they  met  the  confessor,  whom,  as  lie 
lifted  up  his  head  on  their  approach,  Emily  observed  to  be  the  same 
that  had  attended  her  dying  father;  but  he  passed  on  without  noticing 
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her,  and  they  entered  the  apartment,  where,  on  a  mattress,  was  laid 
Sister  Agnes,  with  one  nun  watching  in  the  chair  beside  her.  Her 
countenance  was  so  much  changed,  that  Emily  would  scarcely  have 
recollected  her,  had  she  not  been  prepared  to  do  so :  it  was  ghastly, 
and  overspread  with  gloomy  horror ;  her  dim  and  hollow  eyes  were 
Used  on  a  crucifix  which  she  held  upon  her  bosom ;  and  she  was  so 
much  engaged  in  thought,  as  not  to  perceive  the  abbess  and  Emily  til 
they  stood  at  the  bedside.  Then,  turning  her  heavy  eyes,  she  fixed 
them  in  wild  horror  upon  Emily,  and,  screaming,  exclaimed,  Ah !  that 
Vision  comes  upon  me  in  my  dying  honrs ! 

*  Emily  started  back  in  terror,  and  looked  for  explanation  to  the  ab- 
bess, who  made  her  a  signal  not  to  be  alarmed,  and  calmly  said  to 
Agnes,  Daughter,  I  have  brought  Mademoiselle  St.  Aubert  to  visit  you : 
I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  her. 

Agnes  made  no  reply ;  but,  still  gazing  wildly  upon  Emily,  exclaimed, 
It  is  her  very  self  1  Oh  I  there  is  all  that  fascination  in  her  look,  which 
proved  my  destruction ! — What  would  you  have — what  is  it  you  come 

to  demand — Retribution  f It  will  soon  be  yours — it  is  yours  already. 

How  many  years  have  passed  since  last  I  saw  you !  My  crime  is  but 
as  yesterday.  Yet  I  am  grown  old  beneath  it;  while  you  are  still 
young  and  blooming — blooming  as  when  you  forced  me  to  commit  that 
most  abhorred  deed  I  Oh !  could  I  once  forget  it ! — yet  what  would 
that  avail? — the  deed  is  done  I 

Emily,  extremely  shocked,  would  now  have  left  the  room ;  but  the 
abbess,  taking  her  hand,  tried  to  support  her  spirits,  and  begged  she 
would  stay  a  few  moments,  when  Agnes  would  probably  bo  calm, 
whom  now  she  tried  to  soothe.  But  the  latter  seemed  to  disregard  her, 
while  she  still  fixed  her  eyes  on  Emily,  and  added,  What  are  years  of  J 
prayers  and  repentance  ?  they  cannot  wash  out  the  foulness  of  murder  I  / 
—Yes,  murder  I  Where  is  he  ? — wjiero  is  ne  ? — Look  there — look  there  I 
— see  where  he  stalks  along  the  room !  Why  do  you  come  to  torment 
me  now!  continued  Agnes,  while  her  straining  eyes  were  bent  on  air ; 
why  was  not  I  punished  before? — Oh\J  do  not  frown  so  sternly !  Hah  1 
there  again  I  'tis  she  herself  I  Why  do.  you  look  so  piteously  upon  me 
— and  smile,  too?  smile  on  me  1     What  groan  was  that? 

Agnes  sunk  down  apparently  lifeless,  and  Emily,  unable  to  support 
herself  leaned  against  the  bed,  while  the  abbess  and  the  attendant  nun 
were  applying  die  usual  remedies  to  Agnes.  Peace,  said  the  abbess, 
when  Emily  was  going  to  speak,  the  delirium  is  going  o%  she  will  soon 
revive.     When  was  she  thus  before,  daughter  ? 

Not  for  many  weeks,  madam,  replied  the  nun,  but  her  spirits  have 
been  much  agitated  by  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman  she  wished  so  much 
to  see. 

Yes, .  observed  the  abbess,  that  has  undoubtedly  occasioned  this 
paroxysm  of  phrensy.     When  she  is  better,  we  will  leave  her  to  rej)ose. 

Emily  very  readily  consented,  but,  though  she  could  now  give  little 
assistance,  she  was  unwilling  to  quit  the  chamber,  while  any  might  be 
necessary. 

When  Agnes  recovered  her  senses,  she  again  fixed  her  eyes  on  Emily, 
bat  their  wild  expression  was  gone,  and  a  gjloauvj  mfcW<&<&^\*>\v&sr 
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ceeded.  It  was  some  moments  before  she  recovered  sufficient  sptitts  tc 
speak ;  she  then  said  feebly — Tlie  likeness  is  wonderful ! — surely  it  must 
be  something  more  than  fancy.  Tell  me,  I  conjnre  you,  she  added,  id- 
dressing  Emily,  though  your  name  is  St.  Aubert,  are  yon  not  tb* 
daughter  of  the  Marchioness  ? 

What  Marchioness  ?  said  Emily,  in  extreme  surprise ;  for  she  h*l 
imagined,  from  the  calmness  of  Agnes*  manner,  that  her  intellects  wen 
restored.  The  abbess  gave  her  a  significant  glance,  but  she  repeated  the 
question. 

What  Marchioness  ?  exclaimed  Agnes,  I  know  but  of  one,  the  Mirl 
chioness  de  Villeroi. 

Emily,  remembering  the  emotion  of  her  late  father,  upon  tlie  unex- 
pected mention  of  this  lady,  and  his  request  to  be  laid  near  the  tomb  of 
the  Villorois,  now  felt  greatly  interested,  and  she  entreated  Agnei  to 
explain  the  reason  of  her  question.  The  abbess  would  now  have  with- 
drawn Emily  from  the  room,  who  being,  however,  detained  by  a  strong 
interest,  repeated  her  entreaties. 

Bring  me  that  casket,  sister,  said  Agnes ;  I  will  show  her  to  yon ;  ret 
you  need  only  look  in  that  mirror,  and  you  will  behold  her ;  you  purely 
are  her  daughter ;  such  striking  resemblance  is  never  found  but  among 
near  relations. 

Tlie  nun  brought  tlie  casket,  and  Agnes,  having  directed  her  how  to 
unlock  it,  she  took  thence  a  miniature,  in  which  Emily  perceived  the 
exact  resemblance  of  the  picture,  which  she  had  found  among  her  Ute 
father's  papers.  Agnes  held  out  her  hand  to  receive  it;  gazed  upon  it 
earnestly  tor  some  moments  in  silence ;  and  then,  with  a  countenance 
of  deep  despair,  threw  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  inwardly. 
When  she  had  finished,  she  returned  the  miniature  to  Emily.  Keep  it. 
said  she,  I  bequeath  it  to  you,  for  I  must  believe  it  is  your  right.  I 
have  frequently  observed  the  resemblance  between  you  ;  bnt  never,  till 
this  day,  did  it  strike  upon  my  conscience  so  powerfully  I  Stay,  sisteT. 
do  not  remove  the  casket — there  is  another  picture  I  would  show. 

Emily  trembled  with  expectation,  and  the  abbess  again  would  have 
withdrawn  her.     Agnes  is  still  disordered,  said  she ;  you  observe  how 
'she  wanders.     In  these  moods  she  says  any  thing,  and  does  not  scra- 
pie, as  you  have  witnessed,  to  accuse  herself  of  the  most  horrible  crime*. 

Emily,  however,  thought  she  perceived  something  more  than  mad- 
ness in  tlie  inconsistencies  of  Agnes,  whoso  mention  of  the  Marchioness, 
and  production  of  her  picture,  had  interested  her  so  much,  that  she 
determined  to  obtain  farther  information,  if  j>ossible,  respecting  the 
subject  of  it. 

The  nun  returned  with  the  casket,  and  Agnes  pointing  out  to  her  a 
secret  drawer,  she  took  from  it  another  miniature.  Here,  said  Agnes. 
a>*  she  ottered  it  to  Emilv,  learn  a  lesson  for  vour  vanity,  at  least;  hmk 
well  at  this  picture,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  any  resemblance  be- 
tween what  1  was,  and  what  I  am. 

Emily  impatiently  received  this  miniature,  which  her  eyes  had 
scarcely  glanced  upon,  before  her  trembling  hands  had  nearly  suffered 
it  to  fall — it  was  the  resemblance  of  the  portrait  of  Signora  Laurentini, 
which  she  had  formerly  seen  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  the  lady  who 
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had  disappeared  in  so  mysterious  a  manner,  and  whom  Hontoni  had  f 
been  suspected  of  having  caused  to  be  murdered.  ) 

In  silent  astonish  merit,  Emily  continued  to  gaze  alternately  upon  the 
picture  nod  the  dying  nun,  endeavoring  to  trace  resemblance  between 
them,  which  no  longer  existed. 

Why  do  you  look  an  sternly  on  me  1  said  A  pries,  mistaking  the  nature 
of  Emily's  emotion. 

I  have  seen  this  face  before,  said  Emily,  at  length ;  was  it  really  your 
resemblance  t 

You  may  well  ask  that  question,  replied  the  nun, — but  it  was  once 
esteemed  a  striking  likeness  of  me.  Look  at  me  well,  and  see  what 
guilt  has  made  me.  I  then  was  innocent;  the  evil  passions  of  my 
nature  slept.  Sister  I  added  she,  solemnly,  and  stretching  forth  her 
cold,  damp  band  to  Emily,  who  shuddered  at  its  touch— Sister !  be-} 
ware  of  trie  indulgence  el  the  passions;  beware  of  the  first!  Their 
course,  if  not  checked  then,  is  rapid — their  force  is  uncontrollable — 
they  lend  ns  we  know  net  whither,  they  lead  us  perhaps  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes,  for  which  whole  years  of  prayer  and  penitence  can- 
not atone ! — Such  may  be  the  foroe  of  even  a  single  passion,  that  it 
overcomes  every  other,  and  sears  np  every  other  approach  to  the  heart. 
Possessing  us  like  a  fiend,  it  leads  us  on  to  the  acts  of  a  fiend,  making 
us  insensible  to  pity  and  to  conscience.  And,  when  its  purpose  is  ac- 
complished, like  a  fiend,  it  leaves  us  to  the  torture  of  tnose  feelings, 
which  its  power  hod  suspended — not  annihilated — to  the  tortures  of 
.  compassion,  remorse,  and  conscience.  Then,  we  awaken  as  from  a 
dream,  and  perceive  a  new  world  around  us — we  gaze  in  astonishment 
and  horror — but  the  deed  Ig  committed ;  nor  all  the  powers  of  heaven 
and  earth  united  can  undo  it — and  tho  spectres  of  conscience  will  not 
fly  I  What  are  riches — grandeur — health  itself,  to  the  luxury  of  a  pure 
conscience,  the  health  of  the  soul ;  and  what  the  sufferings  of  poverty, 
disappointment,  despair — to  the  anguish  of  an  afflicted  one.  Oh  I  how 
long  is  it  since  I  knew  that  luxury  1  I  believed  that  I  had  suffered 
the  most  agonizing  pang*  of  human  nature,  in  love,  jealousy,  and  de- 
spair ;  bat  these  pangs  wen  ease  compared  with  the  stiugs  of  conscience, 
which  I  have  since  endured.  I  tasted  too  what  was  called  the  sweet  of 
revenge,  but  it  was  transient,  it  expired  even  with  the  object  that  pro- 
voked it.  Remember,  sister,  that  the  passions  are  the  seeds  of  vices  as 
well  as  of  virtues,  from  which  either  may  spring,  accordingly  as  they 
are  nurtured.  Unhappy  the;  who  have  never  been  taught  the  art  to 
govern  them  1 

Alas  I  unhappy!  said  the  abbess,  and  ill-informed  of  our  holy  reli- 
gion! Emily  listened  to  Agnes,  in  silent  awe,  while  she  still  examined 
the  miniature,  and  became  confirmed  in  her  opinion  of  its  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  at  Udolpho.  This  face  is  familiar  to  me, 
said  she,  wishing  to  lead  the  nun  to  an  explanation,  yet  fearing  to  dis- 
cover too  abruptly  her  knowledge  of  Udolpho. 

Yon  are  mistaken,  replied  Agnes,  you  certainly  never  saw  that  pic- 
ture before. 

No,  replied  Emily,  but  I  have  seen  one  extremely  like  it.     Impossi- 
ble, said  Agnes,  who  may  now  be  called  the  Lady  Lnurentim. 
28* 
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It  wu  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  continued  Emily,  looking  steadfast!,' 

Of  Udolpho  I  exclaimed  J.nurenlini,  of  UdolpUo  in  Italy !  The  same, 
replied  Emily. 

Yon  know  me  thou,  sniil  I.nurentini,  and  you  are  the  daughter  of  tie 
Marchioness.  Emily  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this  abrupt  assertion. 
I  am  the  daughter  of  tho  late  Monsieur  St.  Aubert,  said  she ;  and  tht 
lady  yon  name  in  no  utter  stranger  to  me. 

At  least  yon  believe  so,  rejoined  Lnurcutini. 

Emily  asked  what  reasons  there  could  be  to  believe  otherwise. 

The  family  likeness,  that  you  bear  her,  said  the  nun.  The  Mar-, 
chionoso,  it  is  known,  was  attached  to  a  gentleman  of  Gascony,  at  the 
time  when  she  accepted  the  hand  of  the  Marquis,  by  the  commando/ 
her  father.     Ill  fated,  unhappy  woman! 

Emily  remembering  the  extreme  emotion  which  St  Aubert  had  be- 
trayed on  the  mention  of  the  Marchioness,  would  now  have  suffered 
something  more  than  surprise,  had  her  confidence  in  his  integrity  been 
k»;  as  it  WM,  she  could  not,  for  a  moment,  believe  what  the  word* 
of  I«nrentini  insinuated;  yet  siie  still  felt  strongly  interested  concern- 
ingthem,  and  begged  that  she  would  explain  them  further. 

Do  not  urge  me  on  that  subject,  said  the  nun,  it  is  to  me  a  terrible 
onel  Would  that  I  could  blot  it  from  my  memory  I  She  sighed  deep- 
ly, and,  after  the  pause  of  a  moment,  asked  Emily  by  what  means  she 
had  discovered  her  name? 

By  your  portrait  in  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  to  which  this  miniature 
bears  a  striking  resemblance,  replied  Emily. 

You  lutve  been  at  Udolpho  then!  said  tlie  nun,  with  great  emotiun. 
Abu!  what  scenes  does  the  mention  of  it  revive  in  my  fancy — seen.-* 
of  happiness,  of  sufferings,  nnd  of  horror  I  At  this  moment  the  terrible 
spectacle  which  Emily  had  witnessed  in  a  chamber  of  that  castle  in- 
curred to  her,  und  she  shuddered,  while  she  looked  upon  the  nun,  am! 
recollected  her  late  words,  that  years  of  prayer  and  penitence  could 
not  wash  out  the  foulness  of  murder.  She  was  now  compelled  to  at- 
tribute these  to  another  cause  than  that  of  delirium.  With  s  degrie 
of  horror  that  almost  deprived  her  of  sense,  she  now  believed  she 
looked  upon  a  murderer;  all  the  recollected  behavior  of  Laorentipi 
seemed  to  confirm  the  supposition,  yet  Emily  was  still  lost  in  a  laby- 
rinth, of  perplexities,  ami,  not  knowing  how  to  ask  the  questions  which 
might  lend  to  truth,  she  could  only  hint  them  in  broken  sentences. 

Your  sudden  departure  from  Udolpho — said  she. 

The  reports  I  hut  followed  it,  continued  Emily — the  west  chamber— 
the  mourning  veil — the  object  it  eonceols — when  murders  are  cowmit- 

Tbe  mi ii  shrieked — What!  there  again  1  said  she,  endeavoring  M 
raise  herself,  while  her  starting  eyes  seemed  to  follow  some  object 
round  the  room— Come  from  the  grive!  What!  Blood— blood  toe! 
There  was  no  blood — tlmu  can'.-t  not  say  it!— Nay,  do  not  smile, — do 
not  smile  so  piteotisly! 

Laurcntini  fell  into  convulsions,  as  she  uttered  the  last  words;  and 
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Blanche  ami  the  boarders,  who  were  in  the  parlor,  now 
onnd  Emily,  end,  alarmed  by  her  manner  and  affrighted 
-,  asked  a  hundred  questions,  which  she  avoided  answering 
.  by  Baying  she  believed  sister  Agnes  was  dying.  They  re- 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  her  terror,  and  had  then  Icia- 
restoratives,  which,  at  length,  somewhat  revived  Emily, 
I  was,  however,  so  much  shocked  with  terrible  surmises, 
id  with  doobts  by  some  words  from  the  nnn,  that  she  was 
inverse,  and  would  have  left  the  convent  immediately,  had 
hed  to  know  whether  Laurentini  would  survive  the  late 
ter  waiting  some  time,  she  was  informed  that,  the  convnl- 
;  ceased,  Laurentini  seemed  to  be  reviving,  and  Emilj  and 
re  departing,  when  the  abbess  appeared,  who,  drawing  the 
>,  said  she  had  something  of  consequence  to  say  to  her,  but, 
e,  she  would  not  detain  her  then,  and  requested  to  see  her 
ring  day, 

raised  to  visit  her,  and,  having  taken  leave,  returned  with 
anehe  towards  the  chateau,  on  the  way  to  which  the  deep 
e  woods  made  Blanche  lament  that  the  evening  was  so  far 
for  the  surrounding  stillness  and  obscurity  rendered  her 
jar,  though  there  was  a  servant  to  protect  her ;  while  Em- 
much  engaged  by  the  horrors  of  the  scene  she  had  just 
0  be  affected  by  the  solemnity  of  the  shades,  otherwise 
served  to  promote  her  gloomy  reverie,  from  which,  how- 
s  at  length  recalled  hy  the  Jjidy  Blanche,  who  pointed  out, 
ance,  in  the  dusky  path  they  were  winding,  two  persons 
ncing.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid  them  without  striking 
more  secluded  port  of  the  wood,  whither  the  strangers 
follow;  but  all  apprehension  vanished,  when  Emily  dis- 
he  voice  of  Mons.  Du  Pont,  and  perceived  that  his  coro- 
the  gentleman  whom  she  hod  seen  at  the  monastery,  and 
w  conversing  with  so  much  earnestness  as  not  immediately 
their  Approach.  When  Du  Pont  joined  the  ladies,  the 
>k  leave,  and  they  proceeded  to  the  chateau,  where  the 
.  he  heard  of  Hdns.  Bonnac,  claimed  him  for  an  aoquaint- 
n  learning  the  melancholy  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Langne- 
it  he  was  lodged  at  a  small  inn  in  the  village,  begged  the 
ns.  Du  Pout  to  invite  him  to  the  chateau. 
r  was  happy  to  do  so,  and  the  scruples  of  reserve  which 
nnao  hesitate  to  accept  the  invitation  being  at  length  over- 
went to  the  chateau,  where  the  kindness  of  the  count  and 
ness  of  his  son  were  exerted  to  dissipate  the  gloom  that 
e  spirits  of  the  stranger.  M.  Bonnac  was  an  officer  in  the 
ice,  and  appeared  to  be  about  fifty ;  his  figure  was  tall  and 
;,  his  manners  had  received  tho  last  polish,  and  there  was 
n  his  countenance  uncommoi  ly  interesting;  fur  over  fear 
i  in  youth  must  have  been  remarkably  handsome,  waa 
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spread  a  melancholy,  that  seemed  the  effect  of  long  misfortune,  nuta 
tfian  of  constitution  or  temper. 

The  conversathnj  h,.  held,  (hiring  supper,  was  evidently  an  effort  d 
politeness,  and  there  were  intervals  in  which,  unable  to  struggle  again.': 
the  feelings  that  depressed  him,  he  relapsed  into  silence  and  abstraction, 
from  which,  however,  the  count  sometimes  withdrew  him  in  a  manner 
so  delicate  and  benevolent,  that  Emily,  while  she  observed  him,  aural 
fancied  she  beheld  her  late  lather. 

Tho  part;  separated  at  an  early  hour,  and  then,  in  the  solitude  erf 
her  apartment,  tho  scenes  which  Emily  had  lately  witnessed  returned 
to  her  fancy  with  dreadful  energy.    That  in  the  dying  nan  she  should 

Ihave  discovered  bignora  Laurentini,  who,  instead  of  having  been  mur- 
dered by  Moutoni,  was,  as  it  now  seemed,  herself  guilty  of  some  dresd- 
fnl  crime,  excited  both  horror  and  surprise  in  a  high  degree :  nor  did 
the  hints  which  she  had  dropped  respecting  the  marriage  of  the  llsr- 
chionces  de  Villeroi,  and  the  inquiries  she  had  made  concerning  Emily'; 
birth,  occasion  her  a  less  degree  of  interest,  though  it  was  of  a  differ- 
ent nature. 

The  history  which  sister  Francis  had  formerly/  related,  and  had  said 
to  lie  that  of  Agnes,  it  now  appeared  was  erroneous;  but  for  what 
purpose  it  had  been  fabricated,  unless  the  more  effectually  to  conceal 
the  true  story,  Emily  could  nnt  oven  gness.  Above  all,  her  interest  wm 
excited  as  to  the  relation  which  the  story  of  the  late  Marchioness  de 
Villeroi  bore  t*>  that  of  her  father ;  for,  that  some  kind  of  relation  ex- 
isted between  them,  the  grief  of  St.  Aiibert,  upon  hearing  her  named. 
his  request  to  bo  buried  near  her,  and  her  picture,  which  had  been 
found  among  his  papers,  certainly  proved.  Sometimes  it  occurred  U 
Emily,  that  he  might  have  been  the  lover  to  whom  it  was  said  ths 
Mare  hi  ones*  was  attached,  when  she  was  compelled  to  marry  the  Mar- 
quis dc  Villeroi ;  hut  tliat  he  had  afterwards  cherished  a  passion  I'm 
her,  she  could  not  suffer  herself  to  believe  for  a  moment.  The  papers 
which  he  had  so  solemnly  enjoined  her  to  destroy,  she  now  fancied 
had  related  to  this  connection,  and  she  wished  more  earnestly  tlian  be- 
fore to  know  the  reasons  that  made  him  consider  the  injunction  neces- 
sary, which,  had  her  faith  in  his  principles  been  less,  would  hove  led 
her  to  believe  that  there  was  a  mystery  in  her  birth  dishonorable  t» 
her  parents,  which  those  manuscripts  might  have  revealed. 

Reflections  similar  to  these  engaged  her  mind  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  and  when  at  length  she  fell  into  a  slumber,  it  was  only  i« 
behold  a  vision  of  the  dying  nun,  and  to  awoken  in  horrors,  like  those 
she  had  witnessed. 

On  tho  following  morning  she  was  too  much  indisposed  to  attend  to 
her  Appointment  with  the  abbess,  and,  before  the  day  concluded,  she 
heard  that  sister  Agnes  was  no  more.  Mons.  Bonnao  received  this  in- 
telligence with  concern ;  but  Emily  observed  that  he  did  not  appear  so 
much  infected  now  as  on  tho  preceding  even ing,  immediately  after  mil- 
ting  the  apartment  of  the  nun,  whose  death  was  probably  less  terrihla 
to  him  than  the  confessions  he  bad  lieen  then  called  upon  to  witness 
However  this  might  lie,  he  was  perhaps  consoled,  in  some  degree,  by  i 
knowledge  of  tho  legacy  bequeathed  him,  since  his  family  was  large, 
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-  and  the  extravagance  of  some  part  of  it  had  lately  been  the  means  of 
Involving  him  in  great  distress,  anil  even  in  the  horrors  of  a  prison ; 
and  it  was  the  grief  he  bad  suffered  from  the  wild  career  of  a  favorite 
_  son,  with  the  pecuniary  anxieties  and  misfortunes  consequent  upon  it, 
that  had  given  to  his  countenance  the  air  of  dejection  which  had  so 
aanch  interested  Emily. 

To  his  friend  Mods.  Du  Pont  he  recited  some  particulars  of  Bis  late 
Bufferings,  when  it  appeared  that  he  had  been  confined  for  several 
months  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  Paris,  with  little  hope  of  release,  and 
without  the  comfort  of  seeing  his  wife,  who  had  been  absent  in  the 
country,  endeavoring,  tiiongh  in  vain,  to  proenre  assistance  from  his 
friends.  When  at  north  she  had  obtained  an  order  for  admittance, 
she  was  so  much  shocked  at  the  change  which  long  confinement  had 
made  in  his  appearance,  that  she  was  adzed  with  fits,  which,  by  their 
long  continuance,  threatened  her  life. 

Our  situation  affected  those  who  happened  to  witness  it,  continued 
Mons.  Bonnao,  and  one  generous  friend,  who  was  in  confinement  at  tho 
same  time,  afterwards  employed  the  first  moments  of  his  liberty  In 
efforts  to  obtain  mine.  Ho  succeeded ;  the  heavy  debt  that  oppressed 
me  was  discharged ;  and,  when  I  would  have  expressed  my  sense  of 
the  obligation  I  had  received,  my  benefactor  was  fled  from  toy  search. 
J  have  reason  to  believe  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  generosity,  and 
that  he  returned  to  the  state  of  confinement  from  which  he  had  re- 
leased me;  hot  any  inquiry  after  him  was  unsuccessful.  Amiable  and 
at  ortnnato  Vulanconrtl 

Valanconrt!  exclaimed  V.  Da  Pont.     Of  what  family? 

The  Valancourts,  Counts  Buvarnev,  replied  Mons.  lionnae.  Tho 
emotion  of  Mods.  Dii  Pont,  when  he  discovered  tho  generous  benefac- 
tor of  his  friend  to  bo  the  rival  of  his  love,  can  onlv  bo  imagined ;  but, 
having  overcome  his  first  surprise,  he  dissipated  the  apprehensions  of 
Mons.  Bonnac  by  acquainting  him  that  Valancourt  was  at  liberty,  and 
had  lately  been  in  Langncdoe;  after  which  his  affection  for  Emily 
prompted  him  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  tho  conduct  of  his 
rival,  duringhis  stay  at  Paris,  of  which  M.  Bonnac  appeared  to  be  well 
informed.  The  answers  he  received  were  such  us  convinced  him  that 
Valancourt  had- been  much  misrepresented,  and,  painful  as  was  tho 
sacrifices,  he  formed  the  just  design  of  relinquishing  his  pursuit  of  Em- 
ily to  a  lover  who,  it  now  appeared,  was  not  unworthy  of  the  regard 
with  which  she  honored  hiui. 

The  eon  venation  of  Mons.  Bonnac  discovered  that  Valancourt,  some 
time  after  his  arrival  at  Paris,  had  been  drawn  into  the  snares  which 
determined  vice  had  spread  for  him,  and  that  his  hours  had  been  chiefly  > 
|  divided  between  the  parties  of  the  captivating  Marchioness  and  those! 
I  gaining  assemblies  to  which  tho  envy  or  the  avarice  of  his  brother' 
officers  had  spared  no  art  to  seduce  him.  In  these  parties  he  had  lost 
large  sums,  in  efforts  to  recover  small  ones,  and  to  such  losses  the 
Count  do  Villefort  and  Mons.  Henri  had  been  frequei it  witnesses.  His 
resources  were,  at  length,  exhausted ;  and  the  count,  his  brother,  exas- 
perated by  his  conduct,  refused  to  continue  the  supplies  necessary  to 
Ilia  present  mode  of  life,  when  Valancourt,  in  consequence  of  lccumu- 
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lated  debta,  wh  thrown  into  confinement,  where  hie  brother  snflM 
him  to  remain,  in  the  hope  that  punishment  might  effect  *  rem™  of 
conduct,  which  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  by  long  habit. 

In  the  solitude  of  hid  prison,  Valancourt  had  leisure  for  rtfcmiM, 
and  cante  for  repentance;  hero,  too,  the  image  of  Emily,  which,  tnui* 
the  dissipation  of  the  city,  had  been  obscured,  bat  never  obnunid 
from  hie  heart,  revived  with  all  the  eharma  of  innocence  and  beeatr, 
to  reproaoh  hun  for  having  sacrificed  hi*  happioeaa  and  debased  fc 
talent*  by  pursuits  which  hie  nobler  faculties  would  formerly  hen 
taught  bun  to  consider  were  ks  tattaloai   at  toe*  were   degradug. 

J  But,  though  hie  passions  bad  been  •educed,  hie  heart  was  not  it- 
praved,  nor  had  habit  riveted  the 'chains  that  hong  heavily  an  bit  eat- 
aoienoe ;  and,  aa  he  retained  that  energy  of  will  which  waa  MB— B 
to  burst  them,  he,  at  length,  emancipated  himself  from  the  bondage  a 
vice,  but  not  tin  after  much  effort  end  severe  suffering:. 

Bong  released  by  his  brother  from  the  prison,  where  ha  bad  wit- 
netted  the  affecting  meeting  between  Monsieur  Bonnac  and  hit  win, 
with  whom  be  bad  been  for  tome  time  acquainted,  the  first  nee  of  it 
liberty  formed  a  striking  Instance  of  bit  humanity  and  hie  rathe**; 
for  with  nearly  all  the  money,  just  received  from  his  brother,  be  went 
to  a  gaming-house,  uml  gave  it  as  a  lust  stake  for  the  cliance  of  restor- 
ing hit  friend  to  freedom,  and  to  bit  afflicted  family.  The  event  wm 
fortunate,  and,  while  he  had  awaited  the  issue  of  this  momeotoui 
stake,  he  made  a  solemn  vow  never  again  to  yield  to  the  destructive 
and  fascinating  vice  of  gaming. 

Having  reatort.-tl  iliu  \.'ii.nibli-  Mnusk-ur  liounao  to  his  rejoicing  fami- 
ly, he  hurried  from  Paris  to  Estuviere;  and,  in  the  delight  of  having 
made  the  wretched  happy,  forgot,  for  a  while,  his  own  misfortune*. 
Soon,  however,  ho  retnemoert&that  he  had  thrown  away  the  lurtnne, 
without  which  be  could  never  hope  to  marry  Emily ;  and  life,  unless 
passed  with  her,  now  scarcely  appeared  supportable ;  for  her  goodness, 
refinement,  and  simplicity  of  heart,  rendered  her  beauty  more  enchant- 
ing, if  possible,  to  hid  fancy,  than  it  had  ever  yet  appeared.  Experi- 
ence had  taught  him  to  understand  the  full  value  of  the  qualities  which 
he  had  before  admired,  but  which  the  contrasted  characters  he  bad 
seen  in  the  world  made  him  now  adore;  and  these  reflections  increas- 
ing the  pangs  of  remorse  and  regret,  occasioned  the  deep  dejection 
that  had  accompanied  him  even  into  the  pretence  of  Emily,  of  whom 
he  considered  himself  no  longer  worthy.  To  the  ignominy  of  having 
received  pecuniary  obligations  from  the  Marchioness  Chamfort,  or  aavl 
other  lady  of  intrigue,  as  the  Count  de  Villefort  had  been  informed,  iir( 
of  having  been  engaged  in  the  depredating  schemes  of  gamesters,  Val- 
ancourt had  never  submitted ;  and  these  were  tome  of  such  scamlaU 
is  often  mingle  with  truth,  against  the  unfortunate.  Count  de  Vilk- 
fort  had  received  them  from  authority  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
doubt,  and  which  the  imprudent  conduct  he  hod  himself  witnessed  in 
Valancourt,  bad  certainly  induced  him  the  more  readily  to  believe. 
Being  such  as  Emily  could  not  name  to  the  chevalier,  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  refuting  them ;  and,  when  he  confessed  himself  to  be  un- 
worthy of  her  esteem,  he  little  suspected  that  he  was  confirming  to 
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moat  dreadM  calumnies.  Thus  the  mistake  had  been  mutual, 
remained  so,  when  Monsieur  Bonnao  explained  the  conduct  of 
trous,  but  imprudent  young  friend  to  I)u  Pont,  who,  with  no- 
tice, determined  not  only  to  undeceive  the  count  on  this  sub- 
,  to  resign  all  hope  of  Emily.  Such  a  sacrifice  as  his  love 
1  this,  was  deserving  of  a  noble  reward,  and  Monsieur  Bon- 
it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  forget  the  benevolent  Val- 
would  have  wished  that  Emily  might  accept  the  just  Do 

.  the  count  was  informed  of  the  error  he  had  committed,  he 
remely  shocked  at  the  consequence  of  his  credulity,  and  the 
which  Monsieur  Bonnac  gave  of  his  friend's  situation  while  at 
onvinoed  him  that  Valancomt  had  been  entrapped  by  the 

of  a  set  of  dissipated  young  men,  with  whom  his  profession 
lly  obliged  him  to  associate,  rather  than  by  inclination  to  vice ; 
trmed  by  the  humanity,  and  aoble,  though  rash  generosity, 
his  conduct  towards  Monsieur  Bonnac  exhibited,  he  for 
m  the  transient  errors  that  had  stained  his  youth,  and  re- 
im  to  the  high  degree  of  esteem  with  whioh  he  had  regarded 
ring  their  early  acquaintance.  But.  as  the  last  reparation  he 
>w  make  Valanoourt  was  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  ex- 

to  Emily  his  former  conduct,  he  immediately  wrote,  to  re- 
i  forgiveness  of  the  unintentional  injury  he  had  done  him,  and 
i  him  to  Ohatean-le-BIanc.  Motives  of  delicacy  withheld  the 
run  informing  Emily  of  this  letter,  and  of  kindness  from  ao- 
g  her  with  the  discovery  respecting  Valancourt,  till  his  arrival 
save  her  from  the  possibility  of  anxiety  as  to  its  event ;  and 
Mutton  spared  her  even  severer  inquietude  than  the  count  had 
,  since  he  was  ignorant  of  the  symptoms  of  despair  which 
mi-t'i  late  conduct  had  betrayed. 


CHAPTER   LVII. 


We  ill  1 1  bxre  jndpnmt  h. 


cirenmstances  of  an  extraordinary  nature  now  withdrew  Emily 
ir  own  sorrows,  and  excited  emotions  which  partook  of  both 
and  horror. 


d  that 


one-third  of  her  per- 
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sons!  proper^f  tn  bHHiM  to  the  nearest  arriving  relative  of  fit 
late  MwoMoneM  de  Villeroi,  and  that  Eniily  wis  t  ho  person. 

With  the  wont  of  Emily's  family  the  abbes*  had  long  1mm  a» 
attainted,  and  it  was  in  observance  of  the  earnest  reqoeat  of  ft. 
Anbert,  who  waa  known  to  the  Mar  that  attended  him  on  hla  deMa- 
bed,  that  hia  daughter  had  remained  in  ignorance  of  her  1 1  lal'm—adj 
to  the  mnrontonesa.  Bat  soma  hints  which  had  (alien  from  EK 
Lanreotinl, daring  her  la«t  interview  with  Emily,  and  a  oonfceaia-  _ _ 
very  extraordinary  nature,  given  In  her  dying  hoars,  had  made  the  ai- 
brae  think  It  necessary  to  converse  with  her  young  friend  on  the  lap 


terriew  with  nan  nan.    Emily's  indisposition  had  than  ptwraaUiaa 

intended  oonrwaation;  bnt  now,  after  tha  will  had  bean  examined,  ah 

received  a  aanunons  which  aha  Immedia' -'- 

formed  of  droornstanoaa  that  powerfully 

Utb  of  ilia  abbess  wee,  however,  deficient  in 

which  tha  reader  may  wiah  to  be     " 

is  materially  connected  with  the 

we  shall  omit  Hie  conversation  that  pawed  in  tha  parlor  of  the  m 

vent,  and  mingle  with  our  relation  a  brief  history  of 


l  puwsnuiij  uihmou  ncr.  si  EBje  nonr 
rever,  deficient  in  main  nortfnuna,  of 
o  be  informed,  and  tha  history  of  the  na 
the  fate  of  tha  Marohioneae  de  ViBatai, 


who  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and  heiress  of  the  ancient 
house  of  Udolpho,  in  the  territory  of  Venice.  It  was  the  first  misfor- 
tune of  ber  life,  nnd  that  which  led  to  all  her  succeeding  misery,  tbsE 
the  friends  wbo  ought  to  have  restrained  her  strong  passion?,  sad 
mildly  instructed  her  in  the  art  of  governing  Ithem,  nurtured  them  by 
early  indulgence.  But  they  cherished  their  own  failings  in  her;  fi>r 
their  conduct  was  not  the  result  of  rational  kindness,  and  when  tht' 
either  indulged  or  opposed  Ute  paBaione  of  their  cbifd,  they  gratifitd 
their  own.  Thns  they  indulged  her  with  weakness,  and  reprehendei 
her  with  violence  ;  her  spirit  win  oxa>pi-rated  Ly  their  vehemence,  in- 
stead of  being  corrected  by  their  wisdom ;  ana  their  opposition*  be- 
came contests  for  victory,  In  which  the  due  tenderness  of  the  parents, 
and  the  affectionate  duties  of  the  child,  were  equally  forgotten ;  bnt, 
as  returning  fon("h;..-s  di-urim-d  the  |>!ir.-iit's  ;v>iii;im.T'\  -.,.  ■  ri ■  — :_  !.'■■■ 
rentini  was  suffered  to  believe  that  she  had  conquered,  and  her  pas- 
sions became  stronger  by  every  effort  that  had  been  employed  to  sob- 
due  them. 

The  death  of  her  father  and  mother  in  the  same  year,  left  her  to  hn 
own  discretion,  tinder  the  dangerous  circumstances  attendant  on  youth 
end  heanty.  She  was  fond  of  company,  delighted  with  admiration, 
yet  disdainful  of  the  opinion  of  the  world,  when  it  happened  to  con- 
tradict her  inclinations ;  had  a  gay  and  brilliant  wit,  and  was  mistnta 
of  nil  the  arts  of  fascination.  Iler  conduct  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  weakness  of  her  principles  and  the  strength  of 
her  passions. 

Among  her  numerous  admirers  waa  the  late  Marquis  de  Villeroi, 
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ho,  on  Ilia  tour  through  Italy,  raw  Laurentini  at  Venice,  where  she 
ronlly  resided,  and  became  her  passionate  adorer.  Equally  eaptiva- 
(1  by  the  figure  and  accomplishments  of  the  marquis,  who  was  at 
lat  period  one  of  the  most  distinguished  noblemen  of  the  French 
lurt,  she  had  the  art  so  effectually  to  conceal. from  hira  the  danger- 
is  traits  of  her  character  and  the  blemishes  of  her  late  conduct,  that 
>  solicited  her  hand  in  msiriajjc. 

Before  tbe  nuptials  were  concluded,  she  retired  to  the  castle  of 
dolphn,  whither  the  marquis  followed,  and  where  her  conduct  re- 
xing  from  tbe  propriety  which  she  had  lately  assumed,  discovered  to 
in  the  precipice  on  which  he  stood.  A  minuter  inquiry  than  he  bad 
ifore  thought  it  necessary  to  make,  convinced  him  that  he  had  been 
Memd  in  her  character,  and  she,  whom  he  had  designed  for  his  wife,  ' 
terwirds  became  his  mistress. 

Having  passed  some  weeks  at  Udolpho,  ho  was  called  abruptly  to 
ranoe,  whither  be  returned  with  extreme  reluctance,  for  his  heart 
as  still  fascinated  by  the  arts  of  Laurentini,  with  whom,  however, 
)  had,  on  various  pretences,  delayed  his  marriage ;  but,  to  reconcile 
sr  to  this  separation,  he  now  gave  repeated  promisee  of  returning  to 
include  the  nuptials,  as  soon  as  the  affair,  which  thus  suddenly  called 
irn  to  France,  should  permit. 

Soothed,  in  some  degree,  by  these  bsmi  ranees,  she  suffered  him  to 
jpart;  and,  soon  after,  her  relative,  Montoni,  arriving  at  Udolpho, 
mewed  the  addresses  which  she  had  before  refused,  and  which  she 
>w  again  rejected.  Meanwhile,  her  thoughts  were  constantly  with 
ie  Marquis  de  Villeroi,  for  whom  slio  suffered  all  the  delirium  ot 
alian  love,  cherished  by  the  solitude  to  which  she  confined  herself; 
T  she  had  now  lost  all  taste  fur  the  pleasures  of  society  and  the  gay- 
y  of  amusement.     Her  only  indulgences  were  to  sigh  and  weep  ovei 

miniature  of  the  marqnis ;  to  visit  the  scenes  that  had  witnessed 
ieir  happiness,  to  pour  forth  her  heart  to  him  in  writing,  and  to 
t  the  weeks,  the  days  which  must  Intervene  before  the  period 


tat  he  hod  mentioned  as  probnble  for  his  return.  But  this  period  • 
mod  without  bringing  him  ;  and  week  after  week  followed  in  heavy 
id  almost  intolerable  expectation.  During  this  interval,  Lnnrentini's 
nor,  occupied  incessantly  by  one  idea,  became  disordered ;  and,  her 
hole  heart  being  devoted  to  one  object,  life  became  hateful  to  her, 


hen  she  believed  that  object  lost. 
Several  months  passed,  during  which  she  hea\d  nothing  from  the 
arqnis  de  Villeroi,  and  her  days  were  marked  at  intervals  with  the 
irensy  of  passion  and  the  snllenness  of  despair.  She  secluded  herself 
om  all  visitors,  and  sometimes  remained  in  her  apartment  for  weeks 
gether,  refusing  to  speak  to  any  person  except  her  favorite  female 
tendant,  writing  scraps  of  letters,  reading,  again  and  again,  those  she 
id  received  from  the  marquis,  weeping  over  his  picture,  and  speaking 
it  for  many  hours,  upbraiding,  reproaching,  and  caressing  it  alter- 
itely. 

At  length  a  report  reached  her,  that  the  marquis  had  married  in  ' 
woe ;  and,  after  suffering  alt  the  oxtremes  of  love,  jealonsy,  and  in-  J 
gn&tJOD,  she  formed  the  desperate  resolution  of  going  secretly  to  that 
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1  country,  and,  if  the  report  proved  true,  of  attempting  a  deep  revsngt 
To  her  favorite  woman  only  she  confided  tlie  plan  of  Iter  journey.  *M 
she  engaged  her  to  partake  of  it.  Having;  collech.il  her  jewel?,  ahiti 
descending  to  tier  from  many  branches  of  her  family,  were  of  immept 
value,  and  nil  her  cash,  to  a  very  large  amount,  they,  were  packed  iui 
trunk,  which  was  privately  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  town,  whitkr 
Luurentini,  with  this  only  servant,  followed,  and  thence  proceeds 
secretly  to  Leghorn,  where  they  embarked  for  France. 

When,  on  her  arrival  in  Languedoc,  she  found  that  the  Ifarqi 
Villeroi  had  been  married  for  some  months,  her  despair  almost  ii- 
prived  her  of  reason,  and  she  alternately  projected  and  abandoned  tin 
horrible  design  of  murdering  tlm  marquis,  his  wife,  and  herself.  It 
length  she  contrived  to  throw  herself  in  his  way,  with  on  in 
reproaching  him  for  his  conduct,  and  stabbing  herself  in  hi* 
but,  when  she  again  saw  liim  who  bo  long  had  been  the  const 
of  her  thoughts  and  affections,  resentment  yielded  to  love ;  her  routo- 
tion  failed;  she  trembled  with  the  conflict  of  emotions  that  isEsild 
her  heart,  and  tainted  away. 

The  marquis  was  not  proof  against  her  beauty  and  sensibility:  il 
the  energy  with  which  he  had  first  loved,  returned,  for  his  passion  h*l 
been  resisted  by  prurience  rather  than  overcome  by  indili'erence;  nu<L 
since  the  honor  of  bis  family  would  [lot  permit  him  to  marry  her.  '■•' 
.  hud  endcavorod  to  subdue  his  love,  ami  Imd  so  far  succeeded  a*W 
,  select  the  then  mure  hi  ones*  lor  bis  wife,  whom  lie  loved  nt  first  wiiti 
j  tempered  and  rational  affection.  But  the  mild  virtues  of  that  amislw 
lady  did  not  recompense  her  fur  her  indifference,  which  appcsroL 
not  with  standing-  her  efibrts  to  conceal  it;  and  he  had  for  some  tin:' 
suspected  that  her  ntreciiuris  were  in^tifid  !>y  another  person  whrf 
Lauren titti  arrived  in  I-unguedoc.  This  artful  Italian  soon  penvivi ' 
that  she  had  regained  her  influence  over  him,  and,  southed  by  the  ili 
covery,  she  determined  to  live,  and  to  employ  all  lior  enchantment.* 
i  win  Ills  consent  to  the  diabolical  deed  wliie.lt  .-he  believed  wos  wet 
t  inry  to  the  security  of  her  happiness.  She  conducted  her  scheme  wi:li 
deep  disshuulut inn  and  patient  per-everance;  Olid,  having  completely 
estranged  tho  affections  of  the  marquis  from  his  wife,  whose  gwu* 
goodness  and  utii m passioned  manners  had  ceased  to  please,  when  eon- 
trasted  witli  the  cupti  rations  of  the  Italian,  she  proceeded  to  awaken 
in  his  mi ud  the  jealousy  of  pride — for  it  was  no  longer  that,  of  lu«— 
and  even  pointed  out  to  him  the  person  to  whom  she  affirmed  t'« 
marchioness  had  sacrificed  her  honor;  but  Laurcntini  had  first  emitt- 
ed from  him  a  solemn  promise  to  forliear  Avenging  himself  npon  hi* 
rival.  This  was  an  important  part  of  her  plan ;  for  she  knew  that, if 
his  desire  of  vengeance  w;is  restrained  towards  one  party,  it  woiiH 
liiirii  more  fiercely  towards  the  other,  and  he  might  then.  perhs|'*. 
he  prevailed  on  ti' n>-ist  in  the  horrible  act  which  would  release  him 
from  lit.-  only  barrier  that  withheld  him  from  making  her  his  wife. 

The  innocent  marchioness,  meanwhile,  observed,  with  extreme  ariet 
tho  alteration  lu  her  husband's  manners,  lie  became  reserved  snu 
thoughtful  in  her  presence;  his  conduct  was  austere,  and  sometime* 
even  rude;  and  lie  left  her,  for  many  hours  together,  to  weep  for  hii 
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[kindness,  and  to  form  p.ans  for  the  recovery  of  hie  affection.  Ills 
udnct  afflicted  her  the  more,  because,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
her  father,  she  had  accepted  his  hand,  though  her  affections  were 
pajred  to  another,  whom)  amiable  disposition,  alio  had  reason  to 
Lieve,  wonld  have  insured  her  happiness.  This  circumstance  Lau- 
ntini  had  discovered,  soon  after  her  arrival  in  France,  and  had  modo 
111I0  use  of  it  in  assisting  her  designs  upon  the  marquis,  to  whom  she 
dnced  inch  seeming  proof  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  that,  in  the  frantic 
go  of  wounded  honor,  he  consented,  to  destroy  his  wife.  A  alow 
iison  was  administered,  and  she  fell  a,  victim  to  the  jealousy  and 
btlety  of  Lauren tini,  and  to  the  guilty  weakness  of  her  husband. 
But  the  moment  of  Laurcntini's  triumph — the  moment  to  which  she 
id  looted  forward  fur  the  completion  of  all  her  wishes — proved  only 
4   commencement  of  a  Buffering  that  never  left  her  to  her  dying 

The  passion  of  revenge,  which  had  in  part  stimulated  her  to  the 
mmission  of  this  atrocious  deed,  died  even  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  gratified,  and  left  her  to  the  horrors  of  unavailing  pity  and  re- 
ars*), which  would  probably  have  empoisoned  all  the  years  she  hail 
omised  herself  with  the  ICnrquia  de  Villeroi,  had  her  expectations  of 
i  alliance  with  him  been  realized.  But  he,  too,  had  found  the  mo- 
ent  of  his  revenge  to  be  that  of  remorse  as  to  himself,  and  detestatioA 
to  the  partner  of  his  crime ;  the  feeling,  which  ho  had  mistaken  for 
nviotion,  was  no  more;  and  he  stood  astonished  and  aghast  that  no 
oof  remained  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  now  that  she  had  suffered  the 
inishment  of  guilt.  Even  when  lie  was  informed  that  she  was  dying, 
i  had  felt  suddenly  and  unaccountably  reassured  of  her  innocence ; 
it  was  the  solemn  assurance  she  made  him  in  her  last  hour,  capable 
affording  him  a  stronger  conviction  of  her  blameless  conduct. 
In  the  first  horrors  of  remorse  and  despair,  he  felt  inclined  to  deliver 
i  himself,  and  the  woman  who  had  plunged  him  into  this  abyss  of 
lit,  into  the  hands  of  justice ;  hut,  when  the  paroxysm  of  his  suffer 

5  was  over,  his  intention  changed.  Lanrentini,  however,  he  saw 
y  once  afterwards,  and  that  was  to  curse  her  us  the  instigator  of  his 
imo,  and  to  say  that  he  spared  her  life  only  on  condition  that  shot 
lased  the  rest  of  her  days  in  prayer  and  penance.  Overwhelmed] 
ith  disappointment  on  receiving  contempt  and  abhorrence  from  tho 
an.  for  whoso  soke  she  had  not  scrupled  to  stain  her  conscience  with\ 
man  blood,  and  touched  with  the  horror  of  the  unavailing  crime  she 
d  committed,  she  renounced  the  world,  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
St.  Claire,  a  dreadful  victim  to  unresisted  passion. 
The  marquis,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  quitted  Chs- 
au-le-Blanc,  to  which  he  never  returned,  and  endeavored  to  lose  the 
n«o  of  his  crime  amidst  the  tumult  of  war  or  the  dissipations  of  a 
pital;  but  his  efforts  wore  vain:  a  deep  dejection  hung  over  him 
er  after,  for  which  his  nm~l  intimate  friends  could  not  account;  bud 
i  at  length  died  with  a  degree  of  horror  nearly  equal  to  that  which 
mrentini  had  suffered.  The  physician,  who  had  observed  the  eiugn- 
r  appearance  of  the  unfortunate  marchioness  after  death,  had  been 
ibed  to  silence ;  and,  as  the  surmises  of  a  few  of  the  servant*  hud 


proceeded  no  farther  tlian  a  whisper,  the  affair  had  never  been 
gated.  Whether  this  whisper  ever  reached  the  father  of  the  ma 
ess,  and,  if  it  did,  whether  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  proof  defend 

Shim  from  prosecuting  the  Marqttia  de  Villeroi,  is  uncertain;  hot  be 
death  was  deeply  lamented  by  some  part  of  her  family,  and  partin- 
lariy  by  her  brother,  M.  St..  Anbert — for  that  wan  the  degree  of-jv'  " 


a  suspected  the  manner  of  her  d*s& 
Many  tetters  passed  between  the  marquis  and  him  soon  after  tbsdr 
cease  of  his  beloved  sister,  the  subject  of  which  was  not  known,  W 
tliero  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  related  to  the  cause  of  her  dew: 
and  theae  were  the  papers,  together  with  some  letters  of  the  marehi* 
«*s,  who  had  confided  to  her  brother  the  occasion  of  her  unbappiiws. 
which  St.  Anbert  had  so  solemnly  enjoined  his  daughter  to  at/tow- 
and  anxiety  for  her  peace  had  probably  made  him  forbid  her  to  inqwrt 
into  the  melancholy  story  to  which  they  alia ded.  Snob,  indeed,  W 
been  his  affliction  on  the  premature  death  of  this  his  favorite  uM 
whose  unhappy  marriage  had  from  the  first  excited  his  tenderest  ptf, 
that  he  never  could  bear  her  named,  or  mention  her  himself  after  tar 
death,  except  to  Madame  Sk. Anbert..  From  Emily,  whose  sensibilitr 
lie  feared  to  awaken,  ho  hniT  so  carefully  concealed  her  history  »tl 
name,  that  she  wa«  L'linniiit,  till  n>>w.  thai  she  ever  had  such  a  rtlatif* 
as  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi ;  mid  fn>m  this  motive  he  had  enjoitk-i 
silence  to  his  only  r-nrvivhig  sister,  Madame  Cheron,  who  had  scrupc- 
loitsly  observed  his  request. 

It  was  over  some  of  the  last  pathetic  letters  of  the  marchionei"  thit 
St.  Anbert  was  weeping  when  he  wan  observed  by  Einilv,  on  the  ft 
of  her  departnre  from  l.i  Vnllce,  and  it  was  her  picture  which  he  hk 
wi  tenderly  carvssed.  Her  disastrous  death  may  account  for  the  cm 
tion  lie  bad  betrayed  on  hearing  her  named  by  Iji  Voisin,  and  fori: 
request  to  be  interred  near  the  monument  of  the  Villerois,  where  !i< 
remains  were  deposited — but  not  those  of  her  husband,  who  wasburW. 
where  lie  diet],  in  the  north  of  France. 

The  confessor,  who  attended  St.  Anbert  in  bis  last  moments,  ree- 
lected him  to  Ik-  the  brother  of  the  late  marchioness,  when  St,  Anhert, 
from  tenderness  to  Emily,  had  conjured  him  to  conceal  the  cirrus- 
stance,  and  to  request  flint  the  abbess,  to  whose  care  he  partienlwi? 
recommended  her,  would  do  the  same — a  request  which  had  been  f- 
nctly-  observed. 

Lnurcntini,  on  her  arrival  in  France,  had  carefully  concealed  bri 
name  and  family,  and,  the  better  to  disguise  her  real  'history,  had,  -m 
entering  the  convent,  caused  the  story  to  he  circulated  which  hod  im- 
posed on  sister  Frances;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  abbess,  whrtiliJ 
nut  preside  hi  the  convent  at  the  time  of  her  novitiatimi,  was  a!«i  ra- 
ti rvly  ignorant  uf  the  truth.  The  deep  remorse  that  soiled  (in  the  mind 
of  I.aiirentini,  together  with  the  sufferings  of  disappointed  passion— S't 
she  still  loved  the  marquis  a^tiin  unsettled  her  intellects:  and,  VH" 
the  first  paroxysms  of  despair  were  passed,  a  heavy  and  silent  melsn- 
choly  had  settled  u|mn  her  spirits,  which  Hiitfvn.il  few  interroptiua- 
from  fits  of  (ihrcnsy,  till  the  time  of  her  death.     Daring  many  years,  :l 
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had  been  her  only  amusement  to  walk  in  the  woods  near  the  monastery 
In  the  solitary  hours  of  night,  and  to  play  upon  a  favorite  instrument, 
to  which  she  sometimes  joined  the  delightful  melody  of  her  voice  in  [ 
tlie  must  bulcmn  and  melancholy  aire  of  her  native  country,  modulated  J 

■  by  all  the  energetic  feeling  that  dwelt  in  her  heart.  The  physician  who 
bad  attended  her  recommended  it  to  the  superior  to  indulge  her  in  this. 

■  whim,  as  the  only  means  of  soothing  her  distempered  fancy;  and  she! 
"was  suffered  to  walk  in  the  lonely  hours  of  night,  attended  by  the  scr-l 

rant  who  had  accompanied  her  from  Italy ;  hut,  as  the  indulgence  I 
:  transgressed  against  the  rules  of  the  convent,  it  was  kept  as  secret  as  ' 
possible;  and  thus  the  mysteries  music  of  Laurentini  hod  combined, 
with  other  circumstances,  to  pniit^Re  a  report  that  not  only  the  chateau, 
:  bat  its  neighborhood,  was  haunted.  . 

Soon  after  her  entrance  into  tins  holy  community,  and  before  she 
had  shown  any  symptoms  of  insanity  there,  she  made  a  will,  in  which, 
after  bequeathing  a  considerable  legacy  to  the  convent,  she  divided  the 
remainder  of  her  personal  property,  which  her  jewels  made  very  valu- 
able, between  the  wifo  of  Mous.  Bonnac,  who  was  an  Itulinn  lady,  and 
her  relation,  and  the  nearest  surviving  relative  of  the  late  Marchioness 
da  Villeroi,  As  Emily  St.  Aubert  was  not  only  the  nearest,  but  the 
aerie  relative,  this  legacy  descended  to  her,  and  thus  explained  to  her 
tbe  whole  mystery  of  her  father's  conduct. 

The  resemblance  between  Emily  and  her  unfortunate  aunt  bad  fre-  I 
qnently  been  observed  by  Laurentini,  and  lisd  occasioned  the  singular  / 
behavior  which  had  formerly  alarmed  her;  but  it  was  in  the  nun's  dy- 
ing hour,  when  her  conscience  gave  her  perpetually  the  idea  of  the 
Tnarohioncss,  that  she  became  more  sensible  than  ever  of  this  likeness, 
and,  in  her  phrensy,  deemed  it  no  resemblance  of  the  person  she  had 
injured,  but  the  original  herself.  The  bold  assertion  that  had  followed 
on  the  recovery  of  ber  senses,  that  Emily  was  the  daughter  of  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Villeroi,  arose  from  a  suspicion  that  she  was  so ;  for,  know- 
ing that  her  rival,  when  she  married  the  marquis,  was  attached  to 
another  lover,  she  had  scarcely  scrupled  to  lielieve  that  her  honor  had 
been  sacrificed,  like  her  own,  to  an  unresisted  passion. 

Of  a  crime,  however,  to  which  Emily  had  suspected,  from  her 
phrensicd  confession  of  murder,  that  siie  had  been  instrumental  in  the 
castle  of  Udolpho,  Laurentini  was  innocent ;  and  she  had  herself  been 
deceived  concerning  the  spectacle  that  formerly  occasioned  her  so 
much  terror,  and  had  since  compelled  her,  for  a  while,  to  attribute  the 
horrors  of  the  nun  to  a  consciousness  of  a  murder  committed  in  that 
castle. 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  in  a  chamber  of  Udolpho  hung  a  block 
veil,  whose  singular  situation  had  excited  Emily's  curiosity,  and  which 
afterwards  disclosed  an  object  that  had  overwhelmed  her  with  horror; 
for,  on  lifting  it,  there  appeared,  instead  of  the  picture  she  had  expect- 
ed, within  a  recess  of  the  wall,  a  human  figure  of  ghostly  paleness, 
stretched  at  its  length  and  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave. 
What  added  to  the  horror  uf  the  spectacle  was,  that  the  face  appeared 
partly  decayed,  and  disfigured  by  worms,  which  were  visible  on  the 
natures  and  hands.    On  such  an  object  it  will  be  readily  believed  that 
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no  perron  oonM  endure  to  look  twice.    Emily,  it  may  b«  r 

had,  after  the  But  glance,  let  the  veil  drop,  and  bar  terror  had  an  I 
rented  her  from  ever  after  provoking;  a  renewal  at*  ■    * 
■ho  had  than  experienced, 
and  bar  ten  WMuld  have  v: 


voking  a  renewal  of  aach  i 
A  she  dared  to  look  again,  h 
hVd  together,  e«d  ibe  woxk 


The  history  of  It  is  somewhat  « 
pie  lath*  regards  of  that  Here 
baa  anaaartmea  lmiioted  on  ■ 


■ity  which  AMI enanelli 

A  mentor  of  tha-Koaw faf-OM  I 
against  the  prarogaaH.  effc| 

n  nf  annin^ihitaaj,  ii 


i 


a/tbe« 

beam  deebjned  to  reprove  die  pride  • 

wbieh  had  formerly  so  much  exasperated  that  of  the  Jl 
and  ho  had  not  only  saperstltiously  obaerred  thle 
■  ■  '   •     "--"■red  was  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  al' 
n  in  his  will,  that  hit  descendants  I 


ed  thia  penance  brand 
whteb  be  bettered  was  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  all  bi*  etna,  bet  b 
made  a  condition  in  his  will,  that  hit  deacerJdanto  shonld  prwen  ft 
Image,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  to  the  church  a  certain  part  of.uis  donnii 
that  they  alao  might  profit  by  the  humiliating  moral  it  conveyed.  Tin 
figure,  therefore.  hud  been  suffered  to  retain  it*  station  in  the  will  rf 
the  chamber;  but  his  descendants  excused  themselves  from  observing 
the  penance  to  which  he  had  been  enjoined. 

This  image  was  so  horribly  natnra!  that  it  is  not  surprising  EmflT 
should  have  mistaken  it  for  the  object  it  resembled ;  nor,  since  tbt  bad 
heard  each  an  extraordinary  account  concerning  the  disappearing  U 
the  late  lady  of  the  Msda,  and  hud  such  experience  of  the  character  trf 
Hontoni,  that  she  should  have  believed  this  to  be  the  murdered  bud} 
of  the  Lady  I*  ■  ■  i.  and  that  he  had  been  the  contriver  of  ber 
dentil. 

The  situation  in  which  aha  had  discovered  it  occasioned  her  at  lint 
mnch  surprise  and  perplexity  ;  but  the  vigilance  with  which  the  dean 
of  the  chamber  where  it  was  deposited  were  afterwards  secured,  bei 
compelled  her  tn  bcUsTO  that  Hontoni,  not  daring  to  confide  the  stent 
of  her  death  to  any  person,  hud  Buffered  her  remains  to  decay  in  tho 
obscure  chamber.  The  ceremony  of  tbe  veil,  however,  and  the  cirennv 
stance  of  the  doors  having  been  left  open,  oven  for  a  moment,  had 
occasioned  ber  miirb  w.mdi-r.  and  some  double;  but  these  were  not  | 
safflcient  to  ore  rcome  ber  suspicion  of  Hontoni ;  and  it  was  the  dnad 
of  his  terrible  vengeance  that  had  sealed  her  lips  in  silence  concerning 
what  she  had  seen  in  the  west  chamber. 

Emily,  in  discovering  the  Marchioness  de  Villeroi  to  hare  been  tbe 
sister  of  Mods.  St.  Anbert,  was  variously  affected ;  bat  amidst  the  sor- 
row which  she  suffered  for  ber  untimely  death,  she  was  released  (rots. 
an  anxious  and  painful  conjecture,  occasioned  by  tbe  rash  assertion  off 
Signora  Laurentini,  concerning  her  birth  and  the  honor  of  her  parents  1 
Her  faith  in  St.  Aubert's  principles  would  scarcely  allow  ber  to  tts> 

Get  that  he  had  acted  dishonorably ;  and  she  felt  such  reluctance  to 
Here  herself  the  daughter  of  any  other  than  her  whom  she  bad 
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always  considered  and  loved  as  a  mother,  that  she  would  hardly  admit 
mob  ft  circumstance  to  be  possible;  yet  the  likeness  which  it  had  fro- 
aoently  been  affirmed  she  bore  to  the  late  marchioness,  the  former  be- 
havior of  Dorothea  the  old  housekeeper,  the  assertion  of  Laurenrini, 
tad  the  mysterious  attachment  which  St.  Anbert  bad  discovered, 
■nnkened  doubts  u  to  his  connection  with  the  marchioness  which  her 
reason  could  neither  vanquish  nor  confirm.  From  these,  however,  she 
VM  now  relieved,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  her  father's  conduct 
were  tolly  explained ;  bnt  her  heart  was  oppressed  by  the  melancholy 
catastrophe  of  her  amiable  relative,  and  by  the  awful  lesson  which  the 
history  of  the  nun  "hiMW,  fro  jnjnhjagai  -f  Who**  passions  bod 
bean  the  means  of  leading  her  gradually  to  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
from  the  prophecy  of  which  in  h«p«afiy  yean  she  would  have  recoiled 
In  horror,  and  exclaimed— -jjrii it  could  not  be! — a  crime  which  whole 
fears  of  repentance  and  of  the  severest  penance  had  not  been  able  to 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 


Upon  *  inhered  111;  tli 

Afteb  the  late  discoveries,  Emily  was  distinguished  nt  the  cluitean  by 
he  coant  and  his  family  as  a  relative  of  tbe  house  of  Villeroi,  and 
■eoeived,  if  possible,  more  friendly  attention  than  had  yet  been  shown 


with  satisfaction  for  the  prudence  which  had  saved  Emily  from  a  share 
of  the  anxiety  he  now  suffered;  though,  when  he  sow  her  still  droop- 
ing under  the  effect  of  his  former  error,  all  his  resolution  was  necessary 
to  restrain  him  from  relating  tbe  truth,  that  would  afford  her  momen- 
tary relief.  The  approaching  nuptials  of  the  Lady  Blanche  now 
divided  his  attention  with  this  subject  of  his  anxiety ;  for  the  inhabit' 
ante  of  the  chateau  were  already  busied  in  preparations  for  that  event, 
and  the  arrival  of  Monsieur  tit.  Foil  was  dally  expected.  In  the  gayety 
which  surrounded  her,  Emily  vainlv  tried  to  participate,  her  spirits 
being  depressed  by  the  Into  discoveries,  and  by  the  anxiety  concerning 
the  fate  of  Valancourt,  that  had  been  occasioned  by  the  description  of 
his  manner  when  he  hail  delivered  the  ring.  She  seemed  to  perceive 
in  it  the  gloomy  wildness  of  despair;  and  when  she  considered  to 
what  that  despair  might  have  urged  him,  her  heart  sunk  with  terror 
and  grief.  The  state  of  suspense  as  to  his  safety,  to  which  she  believed 
herself  condemned  till  she  should  return  to  La  Yallee,  appeared  insup- 
portable ;  and,  in  such  momenta,  she  could  not  even  struggle  to  assume 


I  tar  naaad,  tatwMld  «A«  afanrpdj* 
--'  WwMwatta  tar  epirit.  iat 

f  faumaw  waTaa  that  be**  h£>\ 

iwng  tta  Inuihw  aroaatd,  wi 

ttatotaparaftarntind;  ud  *e  tmU  ait  oa  a  dial,  or  m  tta  brvkn 
atopa  oftar  flwriw  watch-tower,  ihW>K  tta  ahiiatag  —taw  of  ta 
WhftafcfcMl  the  daott  of  twUgta  draw  ewe?  the  •aa.taio- 
white  tea*,  ofUI.3Ww,rpfa«;  toward*  tta  afaor*,  ontfd  MsaroeW  be  >*• 

nmtai 

m tad  with  a 


nmnd  *y  VataMmnrt  o*  tidi  tower  she  freqnetitlv  re 

■  ill  in  ■ill  nil  i  Tin  i  ill  II  ■     i  II  i    l  ill 


tta  icwoflwaataai  and  the  grief  they  oooaaiooed,  nad  to  tarn  her  ttangka 
to  todUnnl  objects. 
OM  marine  taving  wandered  with  tar  tat*  fata  tafe  tar  taoto 


•pot,  eta  entered  the  ruined  t 

tut  tad  to  &  mall  chamber,  which  was  lest  decayed  than  

the  bnOding,  and  whence  she  had  often  gazed  with  admiration  oa  lit 
wide  pttupeet  of  aea  and  land  that  attended  below.  The  son  w»»  at* 
setting  on  that  tract  of  the  Pyrenees  which  divides  Langtiedoe  froo 
RoosiTlon;  and,  placing  heraaK  opposite  to  a  small  grated  window, 
which  like  the  tiooiJ-Uijis  beneath,  and  the  waves  lower  still,  gleamed 
with  the  red  glow  of  tin  mat,  "lie  tour  lied  the  chorda  of  her  lota  to 
solemn  symphony,  and  then  accompanied  it  with  her  voice  in  one  ot 
the  simple  »nd  nflMthlg  airs  to  which,  in  happier  days,  Valancoort  bsrt 
often  lip***«d  In  rapture,  and  which  she  now  adapted  to  the  followiaf 
lines: 

TO  MELANCHOLY. 


!lr>K><ly1n(  (Do: 
»»,  -*iui  i4>i  nAdlj  L>E<wing  iftrl 

Oh  I  it  i'n'i  ■■:,".  "  i   lone!}-  boor, 
Tlilne  own  «w«.l  boar  of  doting  di 

Aoake  tbr  IQW,  wuwo  chiroirql  (Kin 
Htull  all  np  ttnof  to  obe/ ; 

To  Mint  the  wild  rotnimtlo  drom. 

Tim  meet*  thepvel*  miiftfnf  eye, 
Ai  on  Ibe  bulk  of  •luitnwT  Itreom, 

Its  bmlba  to  her  Ibe  fervid  il(b_ 

0  lonely  ■Wrllf  1M  Hit  »m 

Lwd  m«  ihruUKli  nil  lb.  tocrod  h« 

The  wlniUr'e  moonlhilii  >»lr>  elanR. 

Wboritpeclrw  ralos  Inn  mumigbl . 

1  beer  Uwtr  dtrgei  Molly  siren  I 


id  when  the  pint-wood*  wore  an 
FkoH  Httbw  tod  It  dwtlr  teen, 
the  oofd  moon,  with  tmnblhif  <rj 
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Lead  to  the  mountain's  date}  I.eaJ 

Who*  far  below,  la  shade  profound, 
Wide  forests,  plains,  and  hamlets  spread, 

And  Bad  the  chtinee  of  reaper  sound. 

Or  guide  me  where  the  dashing  oar 

Just  breaks  the  silliness  of  the  vale, 
As  slow  it  tracks  the  winding  shore, 

To  meet  the  ocean's  distant  sail ; 

To  pebbly  banks,  that  Neptune  laves, 

With  measured  rams,  load  and  deep, 
Whence  the  dark  olMr  bends  o'er  the  waves, 

And  wild  tho  winds  of  autumn  Sweep ; 

There  pause  at  midnight's  aneetred  hour, 

And  list  the  long  resounding  gale ; 
And  catch  the  fleeting  moonlight's  power, 

O'er  foaming  seas  and  distant  sail. 

The  soft  tranquillity  of  tho  scene  below,  where  the  evening  breeze 
scarcely  curled  the  water,  or  swelled  the  passing  sail  that  caught  the 
last  gleam  of  the  sun,  and  where,  now  and  then,  a  dipping  oar  was  all 
that  disturbed  tho  trembling  radiance,  conspired  with  the  tender  mel- 
>dy  of  her  lute  to  lull  her  mind  into  a  state  of  gentle  sadness;  and 
she  sung  the  mournful  songs  of  past  times,  till  the  remembrances  they 
awakened  were  too  powerful  for  her  heart,  her  tears  fell  upon  the  lute, 
over  which  she  drooped,  and  her  voice  trembled,  and  was  unable  to 
proceed. 

Though  the  sun  had  now  sunk  beliind  the  mountains,  and  even  his 
reflected  light  was  fading  from  their  highest  points,  Emily  did  not 
leave  the  watch-tower,  but  continued  to  indulge  her  melancholy  rev- 
erie, till  a  footstep,  at  a  little  distance,  startled  her,  and  on  looking 
through  the  grate,  she  observed  a  person  walking  below,  whom,  how- 
ever, soon  i>erceiving  to  be  Monsieur  Honnac,  she  returned  to  the  quiet 
though tfulness  his  step  had  interrupted.  After  some  time,  she  again 
struck  her  lute,  and  sang  her  favorite  air ;  but  again  a  stop  disturbed 
her,  and,  as  she  paused  to  listen,  she  heard  it  ascending  the  staircase  of 
the  tower.  The  gloom  of  the  hour,  perhaps,  made  her  sensible  to 
somo  decree  of  fear,  which  she  might  not  otherwise  havo  felt;  for  only 
a  few  minutes  before  she  had  seen  Monsieur  Bonnac  pass.  The  steps 
were  quick  and  bounding,  and,  in  the  next  moment  tho  door  of  the 
chamber  opened,  and  a  person  eutered  whose  features  were  veiled 
in  the  obscurity  of  twilight;  but  his  voice  could  not  be  concealed,  for 
it  was  the  voice  of  Valancourt  I  At  the  sound,  never  heard  bv  Emily 
without  emotion,  she  started  in  terror,  astonishment,  and  doubtful 
pleasure,  and  had  scarcely  beheld  him  at  her  feet,  when  she  sunk  into 
a  seat,  overcome  by  the  various  emotions  that  contended  at  her  heart, 
and  almost  insensible  to  that  voice  whose  earnest  and  trembling  calls 
seemed  as  if  endeavoring  to  save  her.  Valancourt,  as  he  hung  over  • 
Emily,  deplored  his  own  rash  impatience  in  having  thus  surprised  her ;  J 
for  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  chateau,  too  anxious  to  await  the  re-  J 
turn  of  the  count,  who,  he  understood,  was  in  the  grounds,  he  went 
himself  to  seek  him,  when,  as  he  passed  tho  tower,  he  was  struck  by 
the  sound  of  Emily's  voice,  and  immediately  ascended. 

23 
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It  was  a  considerable  time  before  she  revived,  but  when  her  iwv 
lection  returned,  she  repulsed  his  attentions  with  an  air  of  reserve,  at 
inquired,  with  as  much  displeasure  as  it  was  possible  she  could  feci  ir 
these  first  moments  of  his  appearance,  the  occasion  of  his  visit. 

Ah,  Emily!  said  Valancourt,  that  air,  those  words — alas!  I  have, 
then,  little  to  ho{>e — when  you  ceased  to  esteem  me,  you  ceased  at^ti* 
love  me! 

Most  true,  sir,  replied  Emily,  endeavoring  to  command  hertrernMio: 
voice;  and  if  you  had  valued  my  esteem,  you  would  not  have  give* 
me  this  new  occasion  for  uneasiness. 

Vulancourt's  countenance  changed  suddenly  from  the  anxieties  «* 
doubt  to  an  expression  of  surprise  and  dismay;  he  was  silent  a  iiioiik-ui 
and  then  said,  I  had  been  taught  to  hope  for  a  very  different  recq«ti""' 
Is  it  then  true,  Emily,  that  I  have  lost  your  regard  forever  ?  Aui  1 1>* 
Mieve  that  though  your  esteem  for  me  may  return — your  affecti** 
never  can?  Can  the  count  have  meditated  the  cruelty  which  now  tor- 
tures me  with  a  second  death? 

The  voice  in  which  he  spoke  this  alarmed  Emily  as  much  a>  hi- 
words  surprised  her,  and  with  trembling  impatience  she  begged  thai 
he  would  explain  them. 

Can  aiiv  explanation  he  neces>arv?  said  Valanconrt :  do  v*-n  n«-J 
know  how  cruelly  my  conduct  has  been  misrepresented?  that  ita 
actions  of  which  you  once  believed  me  guilty  (and  O,  Emily!  h-.-w 
could  you  so  degrade  me  in  your  opinion  even  for  a  nionn.nl .')  tin*' 
action-  I  hold  in  as  much  contempt  and  abhorrence  as  yourself!  A*, 
you,  indeed,  ignorant  that.  Count,  de  Villefort  has  detected  the  s-laii'kr* 
that  have  robbed  me  of  all  I  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  has  invi;.-! 
me  hither  to  justify  to  you  my  former  conduct?  It  is  surely  im\» ■-.»:- 
ble  you  can  be  uninformed  of  the-e  circumstances,  and  I  am  again  !i«r- 
turing  my>elf  with  a  false  hope! 

The  >ilenee  of  Emily  continued  this  supposition;  for  the  deep  iw: 
light  would  not  allow  Valancourt  to  distinguish  the  astonishment  srvi 
doubting  joy  that  iixed  her  features.     For  a  moment  she  continued  un- 
•ible  to  speak ;  then  a  profound  sigh  seemed  to  give  some  relief  !••  Inj" 
spirits,  and  she  said — 

Valancourt!  I  was  till  this  moment  ignorant  of  all  the  circumstance 
you  have  mentioned ;  tho  emotions  I  now  suffer  may  assure  you  of  :!■* 
truth  of  this,  and  that  though  I  had  ceased  to  esteem,  I  had  not  l&iiz'ti 
myself  entirelv  to  forget  vou. 

This  moment !  said  Valancourt,  in  a  low  voice,  and  leaning  for  im- 
port against  the  window — this  moment  brings  with  it  a  convicrii'r. 
that  overpowers  me!  ■  -1  am  dear  to  you,  then — still  dear  to  you,  my 
Emily! 

Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  tell  you  so?  she  replied,  is  it  necv>s»ry 
that  T  should  sav — these  are  the  tirst  moments  of  iov  I  have  knowi* 
since  your  departure,  and  that  they  repay  nio  for  all  those  of  pain  1 
have  suffered  in  tho  interval  ? 

Valancourt  sighed  deeply,  and  was  unable  to  reply ;  but  as  he  prov- 
ed her  hand  to  his  lips,  the  tear-*  that  fell  over  it  spoke  a  language 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  to  which  words  were  inadequate. 
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Emily,  somewhat  tranquillized,  proposed  returning  to  the  chateau, 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  recollected  that  the  count  had  invited  Val- 
ancourt thither  to  explain  his  conduct,  and  that  no  explanation  had  yet 
been  given.  Bat  while  she  acknowledged  this,  her  heart  would  not 
allow  her  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  possibility  of  his  unworthiness ; 
his  look,  his  voice,  his  manner,  all  spoke  the  noble  sincerity  which  had 
formerly  distinguished  him ;  and  she  again  permitted  herself  to  indulge 
the  emotions  or  a  joy  more  surprising  and  powerful  than  she  had  ever 
before  experienced. 

Neither  Emily  nor  Valancourt  were  conscious  how  they  reached  the 
chateau,  whither  they  might  have  been  transferred  by  the  spell  of  a 
fairy,  for  any  thing  they  could  remember ;  and  St  was  not  till  they  had 
reached  the  great  hall  that  either  of  them  recollected  there  were  other 
persons  in  the  world  besides  themselves.    The  count  then  came  forth 
with  surprise,  and  with  the  joyfulness  0f  pure  benevolence,  to  welcome.  > 
Valancourt,  and  to  entreat  his  formvedess  of  the  injustice  he  had  done  / 
him ;  soon  after  which  Monsieur  Bonnao  joined  this  happy  group,  inj 
which  he  and  Valancourt  were  mutually  rejoiced  to  meet. 

When  the  first  congratulations  were  over,  and  the  general  joy  became 
somewhat  more  tranquil,  tho  count  withdrew  with  Valancourt  to  tho 
library,  where  a  long  conversation  passed  between  them,  in  which  the 
latter  so  clearly  justified  himself  of  the  criminal-parts  of  the  conduct 
imputed  to  him,  and  so  candidly  confessed  and  so  feelingly  lamented 
the  follies  which  he  had  committed,  that  the  count  was  confirmed  in 
the  belief  of  all  he  had  hoped ;  and  while  he  perceived  so  many  noble 
virtues  in  Valancourt,  and  that  experience  had  taught  him  to  detest 
the  follies  which  before  he  had  only  not  admired,  he  did  not  Bcrnplo  to 
believe,  that  he  would  pass  through  life  with  the  dignity  of  a  wise  and 
good  man,  or  to  intrust  to  his  care  the  future  happiness  of  Emily  St. 
Aubert,  for  whom  he  felt  the  solicitude  of  a  parent.  Of  this  ho  soon 
informed  her,  in  a  short  conversation,  when  Valancourt  had  left  him. 
While  Emily  listened  to  a  relation  of  the  services  that  Valancourt  had 
rendered  Monsieur  Bonnac,  her  eyes  overflowed  with  tears  of  pleasure, 
and  the  farther  conversation  of  tho  Count  de  Villefort  perfectly  dissi- 
pated every  doubt,  as  to  the  past  and  future  conduct  of  him  to  whom 
she  now  restored,  without  fear*  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which 
she  had  formerly  received  him. 

When  they  returned  to  the  supper-room,  the  countess  and  Lady 
Blanche  mot  Valancourt  with  sincere  congratulations ;  and  Blanche, 
indeed,  was  so  much  rejoiced  to  see  Emily  returned  to  happiness,  as 
to  forget  for  a  while  that  Monsieur  St  Foix  was  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
thateau,  though  he  had  been  expected  for  some  hours ;  but  her  gen- 
erous sympathy  was  soon  after  rewarded  by  his  appearance.  lie  was 
now  ]>erfectly  recovered  from  the  wounds  received  during  his  perilous 
adventure  among  the  Pyrenees,  the  mention  of  which  served  to 
heighten  to  the  parties  who  had  been  invqlved  in  it  the  sense  of  their 
present  happiness.  New  congratulations  passed  between  them,  and 
round  tho  supper- table  appeared  a  group  of  faces,  smiling  with  felicity, 
but  with  a  felicity  which  had  in  each  a  different  character.  The  smile 
of  Blanche  was  frank  and  gay,  that  of  Emily  tender  and  pensive 
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Valanoourtfs  was  rapturous,  tender,  and  gay,  alternately;  MoMfcn 
8t  Foix's  was  joyous ;  and  that  of  the  count,  as  he  looked  on  tin 
sutrounding  party,  expressed  the  tempered  complacency  of  benevo- 
lence:  white  the  features  of  the  countess,  Benri,  and  If  onsiear  Bob- 
noc,  discovered  fainter  traces  of  animation.  Poor  Monsieur  Da  Foot 
did  not,  by  his  presence,  throw  a  shade  of  regret  over  the  companr; 
for,  when  he  had  discovered  that  Valoneourt  was  not  unworthy  of  lie 
esteem  of  Emily,  he  determined  seriously  to  endeavor  at  the  oouquet* 
of  his  own  hopeless  affection,  and  had  immediately  withdrawn  from 
Ohateau-le-Blano— a  conduct  whioh  Emily  now  nnderatood,  and  re- 
warded with  her  admiration  and  pity. 

The  oount  and  his  guests  continued  together  tin  a  late  boor,  yielding 
to  the  delights  of  social  gay ety,  and  to  the  sweetg  of  ftiendahip.  WIms 
Annette  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Valanoourt,  Lndovioo  had  some  diffi- 
culty to  prevent  her  going  into  the  supper-room  to  express  her  Joy,  for 
she  declared  that  she  had  never  been  so  rejoiced  at  any  accident  u 
Ais,  since  she  had  found  Lndovioo  himself. 


CHAPTER   L1X. 

M  Now  my  tank  to  smoothly  dona, 
I  can  fly,  or  I  can  run, 
Quickly  to  too  green  earth's  ond, 
whero  the  bowM  welkin  low  doth  bend ; 
And  from  thence  can  soar  as  toon 
To  the  corners  of  the  moon." 

Milton. 

The  marriages  of  the  Lady  Blanche  and  Emily  St.  Aubert  were  cel- 
ebrated on  the  same  day,  and  with  the  ancient  baronial  magnificence, 
at  Chateau-le-Blanc.  Tho  feasts  were  held  in  the  great  hail  of  the 
castle,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  hung  with  superb  new  tapestrv» 
representing  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelvo  peers :  here 
were  seen  the  Saracens,  with  their  horrible  visors,  advancing  to  battle: 
and  there  were  displayed  the  wild  solemnities  of  incantation,  and  the 
necromantic  feats  exhibited  by  the  magician  Jarl  before  the  emi^ror. 
The  sumptuous  banners  of  the  family  of  Villeroi,  whioh  had  long  slept 
in  dust,  were  once  more  unfurled,  to  wave  over  the  Gothic  points  of 
painted  casements;  and  music  echoed,  in  many  a  lingering  close, 
through  every  winding  gallery  and  colonnade  of  that  vast  edifice. 

As  Annette  looked  down  from  the  corridor  upon  tho  liall,  whoso 
arches  and  windows  were  illuminated  with  brilliant  festoons  of  lamps 
and  gazed  on  the  splendid  dresses  of  tho  dancers,  tho  costly  liveries  of 
tho  attendants,  the  canopies  of  purple  velvet  and  gold,  and  listened  to 
tiiO  gay  strains  that  floated  along  the  vaulted  roof,  she  almost  fancied 
herself  in  an  enchanted  \tiAfcfc^wv&  tat\*\«\*Y»x^fetad  not  met  with 
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any  place  which  charmed  her  so  much  since  she  read  the  fairy  tales ; 
nay,  that  the  fairies  themselves,  at  their  nightly  revels  in  this  old  hall, 
could  display  nothing  finer ;  while  old  Dorothea,  as  she  surveyed  the 
scene,  sighed,  and  said,  the  castle  looked  as  it  was  wont  to  do  in  the 
time  of  her  youth. 

After  gracing  the  festivities  of  Ohateau-le-Blanc  for  some  days,  Vai- 
ancourt and  Emily  took  leave  of  their  kind  friends,  and  returned  to 
XJa  Vallee,  where  the  faithful  Theresa  received  them  with  unfeigued 
joy,  and  the  pleasant  shades  welcomed  them  with  a  thousand  tender 
and  affecting  remembrances ;  and  while  they  wandered  together  over 
the  scenes  so  long  inhabited  by  the  late  Monsieur  and  Madame  St. 
Hubert,  and  Emily  pointed  out  with  pensive  affection  their  favorite 
liaunts,  her  present  happiness  was  heightened  by  considering  that  it 
would  have  been  worthy  of  their  approbation,  could  they  have  wit- 
nessed it. 

Vaiancourt  led  her  to  the  plane-tree  on  the  terrace,  where  he  had 
first  ventured  to  declare  his  love,  and  where  now  the  remembrance  of  ] 
the  anxiety  he  had  then  suffered,  and  the  retrospect  of  all  the  dangers^ 
And  misfortunes  they  had  each  encountered,  since  last  they  sat  together 
beneath  its  broad  branches,  exalted  the  sense  of  their  present  felicity, 
which,  on  this  point,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  St.  Anbert,  they  sol- 
emnly vowed  to  deserve,  as  far  as  possible,  by  endeavoring  to  imitate 
his  benevolence, — by  remembering  that  superior  attainments  of  every 
sort  bring  with  them  duties  of  superior  exertion, — and,  by  affording  to 
their  fellow-beings,  together  with  that  portion  of  ordinary  comforts 
which  prosperity  always  owes  to  misfortune,  the  example  of  lives  pass- 
ed in  happy  thankfulness  to  God,  and,  therefore,  in  careful  tenderness 
to  his  creatures. 

Soon  after  their  return  to  La  Yallee,  the  brother  of  Vaiancourt 
came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  marriage,  and  to  pay  his  respeots  to 
JSmily,  with  whom  he  was  so  much  pleased,  as  well  as  with  the  pros- 
pect of  rational  happiness  which  these  nuptials  offered  to  Vaiancourt, 
that  he  immediately  resigned  to  him  a  part  of  the  rich  domain,  the 
whole  of  which,  as  he  had  no  family,  would  of  course  descend  to  his 
brother  on  his  decease. 

The  estates  at  Toulouse  were  disposed  of,  and  Emily  purchased  of 
Monsieur  Quesnel  the  ancient  domain  of  her  late  father,  where,  having 
given  Annette  a  marriage  portion,  she  settled  her  as  the  housekeeper 
and  Ludovico  as  the  steward ;  but,  since  both  Vaiancourt  and  herself 
preferred  the  pleasant  and  long-loved  shades  of  La  Vallee  to  the  mag- 
nificence of  Epourville,  they  continued  to  reside  there,  passing,  how- 
ever, a  few  months  in  the  year  at  the  birthplace  of  St.  Anbert,  in  ten- 
der respect  ta  his  memory. 

The  legacy  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Emily  by  Signora  Lauren- 
tini,  she  begged  Vaiancourt  would  allow  her  to  resign  to  Monsieur 
Bonnac;  and  Vaiancourt,  when  she  made  the  request,  felt  all  the  value 
of  the  compliment  it  conveyed.  The  castle  of  Udolpho,  also,  de- 
scended to  the  wife  of  Monsieur  Bonnac,  who  was  the  nearest  surviving 
relation  of  the  house  of  that  name ;  and  thus  affluence  restored  his 
.ong-oppressed  spirits  to  peace,  and  his  family  to  comfort. 
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d  brilr 1  to  relate  that,  after  rofcrtof  wider  the  oppression  of  tit 
*  -|,  m/rBm  disdain  of  the  weak.  Hi*/  were  at  length  restored  to 
'  their  nati re  oonntry— tot!* 
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hare  shown,  that  though  the  rldom  eta 


Innooenoe,  though  oppressed  bj 

patience,   finally   triumph    over 


^  And  tf  the  -weak  hood  that  has  recorded  this  tale  has,  by  Ma  seenta, 
begaOed  fiat  mourner  of  one  hoar  of  sorrow,  or.  by  its  moral,  tanjht 
him  til  aaatajn  tt — die  cflbrt,  howeTer  humble,  has  nnfboon  In  nia, 
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